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ANATOMY  OF  VERTEBEATES. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

MUSCULAR    SYSTEM    OF    MAMMALIA. 

Tub  muscular  tissue  in  the  present  as  in  the  preceding  Vertebrate 
clafises  presents  the  two  conditions  of  striped  and  unstriped  elemen- 
tary fibres  :  the  striped  kind,  comprising  all  the  voluntary  muscles 
with  those  of  the  heart,  arc  red :  deeper  coloured  in  Cetacea  and 
Camivora  than  in  Ungulata :  deeper  in  the  pectoral  muBcles  of 
Cheiroptera  ikau  in  those  of  the  legs :  paler  in  the  pecfflrals  and 
other  muscles  of  the  fore-legs  of  the  Kangaroo  than  in  the  '  psote ' 
and  those  of  the  hind-legs ;  palest  in  some  Rodentia, 

§  192.  The  Diaphragm. — The  chief  characteristic  of  mammalian 
myologj'  is  the  diaphragm,  vol.  ii.,  fig.  139,  rf,  which,  as  such,  is  not 
more  completely  developed  in  Man  than  in  the  Monotreme.  It  is 
the  partition  between  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities,  fig.  1, 
vaulted  and  convex  toward  the  thorax,  fig.  2,  and  consists 
of  cameouB  and  tendinous 
parts,  the  latter  chiefly  in  ' 

the  expanded  or  aponeuro- 
tic form.  The  cameous  fas- 
ciculi are  divided  into  the 
'  costal '  or  greater  and  the 
'  vertebral '  or  smaller  mus- 
cles. The  costal  portions 
arise  from  the  ensiform 
cartilage,  and  those  of  the 
eighth  to  the  twelfth  ribs, 
by  fasciculi  which  inter- 
digitate  with  those  of  the 
'  transversalis  abdominis' 
muscle.  They  ascend  and 
expand,  arching  and  con- 
verging to  be  inserted  into  the  external '  ligamentum  arcuatum,' 
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fig.  1,  d,  aad  into  the  aponeoroeis  called  'centmm  teadincuni' 
or  '  cortliform  tendon,'  iK,  T.  This  centre  ie  widely  notched 
toward  the  spine,  and  divided  anteriorlT  into  three  tracts,  of  which 
the  right  is  usnally  the  lai^est.  Between  the  right  and  middle  tracts 
is  the  orifice,  e,  for  the  inferior  vena  cava  ('postcaval'  of  Mam- 
mals). Behind  the  tendon,  aod  to  the  left  of  the  median  Une,  is 
the  orifice,  f,  for  the  cESophagus  and  pneumogastric  nerves :  the 
aorta,  a,  passes  from  the 
chest  to  the  abdomen  be- 
tween the  *  crura'  of  the 
lesser  muscle.  The  right 
'  eras  *  in  Ihlan  arises  from 
the  three  or  four  upper  lum- 
bar vertebne ;  the  left  cms 
does  not  descend  so  low : 
both  muscular  bundles  ex- 
pand as  they  rise,  decus- 
sate at  the  oesophageal  open- 
ing, and  are  inserted  into 
the  posterior  concavity  of 
the  central  tendon  and  in- 
ternal ligamentum  arcua- 
tum,  fig.  1,/. 

The  diaphragm  is  most  muscular,  longest,  and  most  oblique  in 
Cetacea,  in  wliich  the  central  tendon  is  almost  obsolete :  by  rising 
ao  far  back,  it  permits  the  proportional  extension  of  the  lungs, 
which  in  the  Dugong  and  Manatee  act  as  air-bladders.  Id  the 
pcrissodactyle  Ungulates,  in  which  the  moveable  ribs  are  numerous 
and  cantinued  to  near  the  pelvis,  the  diaphragm  is  also  extensive, 
and  much  arched  toward  the  thorax. 

5  193,  Muscles  of  Monotremata. — To  give  an  account  of  the 
muscular,  as  fully  as  that  of  the  osseous,  system  of  the  Mammalia, 
would  not  be  attended  with  the  same  advantages,  even  if  a  detailed 
myology  comported  with  the  scope  and  extent  of  the  present  work. 
This  part  of  Mammalian  anatomy  will  therefore  be  limited  to  the 
notice  of  a  few  select  examples.  Fig.  3,  from  Meckel,'  shows  the 
more  remarkable  muscles  of  the  Ornithorhynchus.  The  animal  is 
dissected  from  the  ventral  surface ;  the  great '  panniculus  camosus,' 
I,  is  reflected  from  the  right  side,  and  the  deeper-seated  muscles 
are  shown  on  the  left.  The  panniculus  camosus,  which  is  remark- 
able for  its  thickness,  encompasses  nearly  the  whole  body,  adhering 
most  firmly  to  the  external  skin,  but  separated  from  the  subjacent 
muscles,  especially  where  it  covers  the  thorax,  abdomen,  the  arm, 
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and  the  thigh,  by  a  copious  and  lax  cellular  tissue ;  and  in  the 
female,  at  the  abdominal  region,  bj  the  mammary  glands.  The 
fibres  are  chiefly  longitudinal,  but  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
become  transverse.  The  obtuse  posterior  end  of  the  muscle  is  at- 
tached by  three  or  four  fasciculi  to  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  caudal 
diapophyses.  The  legs  and  the  arms  protrude  through  oblique 
apertures  in  this  muscular  tunic ;  some  of  the  anterior  fasciculi  are 
inserted  by  a  short  tendon  into  the  pectoral  ridge  of  the  humerus ; 
and  others,  still  more  anterior,  are  attached  to  the  cranium,  the 
lower  jaw,  and  lower  Up.  A  strip  of  fibres,  which  is  cut  ofi"  at 
1*,  is  attached  to  the  os  hyoides ;  another  fasciculus  (i^)  spreads 
over  the  cheek-pouch,  F,  and  assists  in  emptying  that  receptacle  of 
the  food. 

The  trapezius^  9,  is  divided  into  two  muscles ;  the  posterior  por- 
tion is  an  oblong  slender  triangle  arising  by  a  broad  tendon  from 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  vertebras  and  ribs,  and  inserted  by  a  short 
strong  tendon  behind  the  extremity  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula ;  the 
anterior  portion  arises  from  the  occiput  and  tendinous  raph^  con- 
necting it  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  is  inserted  into 
tlie  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  into  the  outer  half  of  the  clavicle. 

The  Uxtissimus  dorsi,  a  very  long  and  broad  muscle,  arises  from 
the  spines  of  all  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrae  and  from  the 
eleven  posterior  ribs  ;  it  is  inserted  by  a  broad  and  strong  tendon 
into  the  distal  half  of  the  ulnar  margin  of  the  humerus,  and,  with 
part  of  the  '  panniculus,'  into  the  fascia  attached  to  the  olecranon 
and  spreading  over  the  fore-arm.  At  its  anterior  part  this  muscle 
may  be  separated  into  a  superficial  and  deep  stratum.  The  rkom" 
boideus  is  a  single  muscle,  but  thick  and  long,  inserted  into  the 
narrow  base  of  the  scapula. 

The  splenius  capitis  is  united  by  an  intermediate  tendon  with 
the  opposite  muscle,  and  is  inserted  into  the  mastoid  process. 

The  biventer  cervicis  and  the  complezus  are  distinct  throughout 
their  whole  course,  which  extends  from  the  anterior  dorsal  and 
posterior  cervical  spines  to  the  occiput;  the  complexus  is  the 
longest  and  thickest  muscle,  and  divides  into  an  external,  shorter, 
and  deeper-seated  portion,  and  an  internal,  longer  and  superficial 
portion. 

The  sacrolumbalis  arises  from  the  dorsal  extremity  of  the  ilium, 
is  attached  to  the  ribs,  over  which  it  passes  in  its  course  to  its 
insertion  into  the  transverse  processes  of  the  four  or  five  posterior 
cervical  vertebrae :  it  is  continued  by  the  *  cervicalis  ascendens '  to 
the  atlas. 

The  hngissimus  dor  si  is  a  much  thicker  and  narrower  muscle, 
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and  extends  £rom  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  sacrum  along  the  spine 
to  the  third  or  fourth  cervical  vertebra.  It  is  continued  forward  by 
the  transversalis  eervicis  and  trackelo^mastoideus ywhiGh  are  blended 
into  a  single  oblong  muscle  arising  from  the  anterior  dorsal  and 
inserted  into  the  transverse  processes  of  the  six  lower  cervical 
vertebrae  and  the  mastoid  process. 

The  stemo-mastaid  is  a  double  muscle  on  both  sides,  one  por- 
tion being  superficial,  s,  the  other  deep-seated ;  each  arises  sepa- 
rately from  the  epistemum,  and  is  separately  inserted  into  the 
mastoid.  The  omo^hyoideuSy  lo,  and  mylo^kyoideus^  lo,  have  a 
common  insertion  into  the  hyoid.  A  muscle,  \"y  arising  from 
the  basi-hyal  and  expanding  to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  lip, 
serves  to  retract  this  part.  The  stemo-hyoideusy  ii,  joins  the  hyo- 
glosaus.  The  genio^hyoideusy  12,  and  the  stylo-hyoideuSy  13,  have 
the  normal  relations :  the  biventer  maxillcBy  14,  is  a  short  thick 
muscle,  inserted  near  the  bend,  representing  the  angle,  of  the  jaw. 

The  caudal  muscles  are  powerfully  developed.  The  oblique 
fibres  of  the  inferior  or  deflector  muscles  are  shown  at  63 ;  they 
are  removed  on  the  other  side  to  expose  the  anterior  caudal 
nerves,  t.  The  obliquus  externus  abdominis,  3,  3,  arises  from  all 
the  vertebral  ribs,  except  the  first,  and  from  the  dilated  ex- 
tremity of  the  ilium ;  it  is  inserted  by  a  strong  tendon  into  the 
outer  extremity  of  the  marsupial  bone,  vi,  then  expands  into  an 
aponeurosis  which  is  attached  to  the  internal  margin  and  base  of 
that  bone,  and  into  the  symphysis  pubis,  decussating  with  the 
tendinous  fibres  of  the  opposite  muscle :  it  does  not  split  to  form 
an  ^  abdominal  ring.' 

The  obliquus  intemuSy  6,  arises  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 
ilium,  expands,  and  is  inserted  into  the  broad  cartilages  of  the 
seven  posterior  ribs,  v,  v. 

The  transversus  abdominis,  7,  is  a  thicker  muscle,  and  arises 
frx>m  both  the  ilium  and  the  lumbar  diapophyses;  its  tendon 
passes  behind  the  recti  to  blend  with  that  of  the  opposite  muscle, 
and  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  obliqui  extemi,  in  the  linea  alba. 

The  pyramidalisy  or  superficial  rectus,  4,  is  here,  as  in  the 
ordinary  Marsupials,  of  very  large  size  ;  it  arises  from  the  whole 
inner  margin  of  the  marsupial  bone ;  its  fibres  converge  toward 
and  are  confluent  at  the  linea  alba  with  those  of  its  fellow,  and  it 
gradually  terminates  in  a  point  opposite  the  posterior  part  of  the 
sternum.  It  depresses  the  ribs,  shortens  the  abdomen,  and  pro- 
tracts the  marsupial  bone. 

The  rectus  abdominis,  or  posterior  rectus,  5,  arises  from  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  marsupial  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
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cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  the  manubrium  stemi,  and  the  coracoid 
bone. 

The  diaphragm  presents  the  structure  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  true  mammiferous  animaL  The  lesser  muscle  arises  &om 
the  first  lumbar  and  four  last  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  expands  to  be 
inserted  into  the  central  tendon,  which  chiefly  receives  the  fibres 
of  the  greater  muscle  arising  from  the  cartilages  of  the  eleven 
inferior  pairs  of  ribs. 

The  pectoralisy  2,  is  of  very  striking  dimensions ;  the  origin  of 
the  superficial  portion  extends  from  the  acromion  and  epistemum, 
along  the  sternum  and  linea  alba,  ahnost  to  the  pubis ;  a  deeper- 
seated  portion  arises  from  the  six  osseous  sternal  ribs  ;  the  fibres  of 
both  portions  converge  to  be  inserted  into  the  largely-developed 
pectoral  or  anterior  crest  of  the  proximal  half  of  the  himierus. 

The  pectoralis  minor  is  attached  to  the  coracoid,  and  the  suIh 
clavius  is  likewise  inserted,  as  in  some  other  quadrupeds,  into 
this  bone,  which  is  no  longer  a  subordinate  process  of  the  scapula 
in  the  Monotremes. 

The  subscapularis  is  a  narrow  muscle,  and  narrower  in  reality 
than  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  be,  since  the  supraspinatusy  from 
the  inflection  of  the  spine  and  acromion,  arises  from  the  same 
aspect  of  the  scapula,  and  appears  to  form  the  anterior  fasciculus 
of  the  subscapularis;  its  distinct  insertion  into  the  anterior 
tubercle  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  points  out  its  true  nature. 

The  infraspinatus y  20,  and  the  large  teres  major  cover  the 
whole  external  surface  of  the  scapula. 

The  deltoid  is  divided  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  portion. 
The  anterior  portion,  19,  arises  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
coracoid,  and  is  inserted  into  the  summit  of  the  deltoid  crest  of 
the  humerus:  the  posterior  part,  21,  arises  from  the  anterior  and 
superior  apex  of  the  scapula,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  half  of 
the  deltoid  crest.  There  are  also  two  muscles  to  which  the  name 
coraco-hrachialis  may  be  applied,  a  superior  one,  22,  and  an  in- 
ferior one,  25. 

The  biceps  brachii  arises  by  two  heads ;  one,  23,  arises  from  the 
sternal  extremity  of  the  coracoid,  the  other,  24,  also  arises  from 
the  coracoid ;  the  common  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  middle  of 
the  radius. 

The  other  muscles  of  the  anterior  extremity  adhere  closely  to 
the  Mammalian  type.  The  extensor  carpi  radialisy  3o,  sends  three 
tendons,  to  be  inserted  respectively  into  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  metacarpal  bones.  There  is  a  single  common  Jlexor  diffi^ 
torumy  as  well  as  extensor  diffitorum,  27. 

The  extensor  dif/iti  minimi y  26,  the  indicatory  28,  the  extensor 
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pollicisy  29,  the  pronator  teres,  32,  and  ^e^exor  carpi  radialisy  33, 
are  all  remarkable  for  their  strength  in  the  Omithorhjnchus,  and 
are  still  more  powerfully  developed  in  the  Echidna. 

The  most  remarkable  muscle  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  fore 
ann  is  the  ^eror  carpi  ulnaris,  which  arises  hj  two  separate 
heads,  the  longer  one  from  the  broad  olecranon,  the  shorter  one 
from  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus ;  the  conunon  tendon 
is  attached  to  the  os  pisiforme  and  the  metacarpals  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  digits. 

The  psoas  magna  and  iliacus  intemus  form  a  single  muscle, 
having  the  usual  origins,  and  inserted  by  a  common  tendon  into 
the  large  internal  trochanter. 

The  psoas  minor  is  the  largest  of  these  muscles.  It  arises  fix>m 
the  sides  of  five  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  its  strong  tendon  is  implanted 
in  the  remarkably  developed  ilio-pectineal  process.  It  depresses 
the  pelvis,  and  with  it  also  the  tail  and  the  pelvic  extremities. 

The  ectogluteus  is  larger  than  is  usually  the  case  with  qua- 
drupeds; its  insertion  extends  to  the  plantar  fascia  and  the 
bone  whidi  supports  the  spur.  The  mesogluteus,  entogluteus, 
pectineus,  45,  biceps  Jlexor  cruris,  gracilis,  34,  sartorius,  35,  rectus 
femoris,  36,  adductores  femoris,  46,  semitendinosus,  47,  semi^mem* 
branosus,  vastus  extemus,  offer  no  notable  deviations  from  the 
usual  structure.  A  strip  of  fibres,  49,  descends  from  the  gracilis 
to  the  sphincter  chac<B,  H.  A  muscle,  called  by  Meckel  *  flexor 
accessorius  a  caudi  ad  tibiam  tendens,'  5i,  arises  from  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  anterior  caudal  vertebrse,  and  converges  to « 
be  inserted  into  the  tibia.  Another  peculiar  adductor  of  the  leg, 
which  might  be  termed  *  intertibialis,'  52,  is  attached  by  its  ex- 
tremities to  both  tibiae  ;  its  fleshy  belly  passes  across  the  sphincter 
cloacae,  h,  and  is  connected  with  a  strip  of  the  panniculus  car- 
nosus,  z. 

The  gastrocnemius,  48,  derives  its  largest  origin  from  the  pro- 
duced and  expanded  head  of  the  fibula,  and  its  smaller  belly  from 
the  internal  femoral  condyle ;  its  tendon  is  implanted  in  the  cal- 
caneum.  The  homotopy  between  the  gastrocnemius  and  Jlexor 
carpi  ulnaris  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  Omithorhynchus. 

The  soleus  arises  from  the  head  of  the  fibula  and  from  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  tibia ;  it  is  nowhere  blended  with  the  gastrocnemius, 
but  is  inserted  by  a  thick  and  short  tendon  into  the  astragalus. 

The  abductors  of  the  outer  digits  of  both  the  hand  and  foot  are 
well  developed  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  the  web  which 
connects  the  toes. 

In  the  figure  the  following  muscles  of  the  leg  are  shown — viz. 
37,  tibialis  anticus,  38,  extensor  hallucis  longus,  39,  peroneus  longus, 
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40,  peroneus  brevisy  4i,  extensor  digitorum  profundus^  42,  extensor 
digitorum  std>limis,  43,  a  portion  of  the  same  muscle  corresponding 
with  the  indicator  of  the  fore  leg,  and  44,  extensor  digiti  quinti 
accessorius, 

§  194.  Muscles  of  Marsupialia. — The  most  common  posture 
of  the  Kangaroo  is  often  termed  the  ^  erect ; '  yet  the  conditions  of 
this  posture  are  very  different  from  those  in  the  human  subject. 
The  trunk,  instead  of  resting  upright  on  two  nearly  vertical  pillars, 
is  here  swung  upon  the  femora  as  upon  two  springs,  which 
descend  from  the  knee-joints  obliquely  backward  to  their  points 
of  attachment  at  the  pelvis ;  and  the  trunk  is  propped  up  behind 
by  the  long  and  powerful  tail,  voL  ii.,  fig.  211. 

In  Man  the  massive  and  expanded  muscles  which  find  their 
attachment  in  the  broad  bones  of  the  pelvis,  especially  at  the 
posterior  part,  are  the  chief  powers  in  maintaining  the  erect 
posture.  But  in  the  Kangaroo  the  gluttei  ofier  no  corresponding 
predominance  of  size ;  the  narrow  prismatic  ilia  could  not,  in  fact, 
afford  them  the  requisite  extent  of  fixed  attachment. 

The  chief  modifications  of  the  muscular  system  in  relation  to 
the  erect  position  of  the  trunk  in  the  Kangaroo  are  met  with  on 
the  anterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  spinal  column.  The  psom 
parvcBy  for  example,  present  proportions  the  reverse  of  those 
that  suggested  their  name  in  human  anatomy.  They  form  two 
thick,  long,  rounded  masses,  which  take  their  origin,  fleshy,  from 
the  sides  of  the  bodies  and  base  of  the  diapophyses  of  the  lower 
dorsal  and  all  the  six  lumbar  vertebra;,  and  from  the  extremities 
of  the  three  last  ribs ;  the  fibres  converge  penniformwise  to  a 
strong,  round,  jniddle  tendon,  inserted  in  the  well-marked  tubercle 
or  spine  of  the  pubis,  already  noticed. 

The  abdominal  muscles  include  a  pyramidalis  as  remarkably 
developed  as  in  the  Monotremes.  In  the  Phalanger,  fig.  4, 
the  external  oblique,  besides  the  usual  origin  by  digitations 
from  the  ribs,  also  arises  from  the  fascia  lumborum;  it  is  in- 
serted fleshy  into  the  summit  of  the  marsupial  bone,  a,  over 
which  its  strong  inner  tendon  is  spread :  the  external  oblique 
becomes  aponeurotic  at  a  line  continued  from  the  marsupial 
bone  outward,  with  a  gentle  curve,  toward  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  ilium;  and  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  inward, 
the  camcous  fibres  of  the  external  oblique  terminate  in  an 
aponeurosis  along  a  line  parallel  with  the  oblique  outer  margin 
of  the  pyramidalis ;  the  fascia  continued  from  the  latter  boundary 
of  the  fleshy  fibres  passes  over,  or  dermad  of,  that  muscle, 
and    meets    its    fellow    at   the    linea    alba;    it   is   homologous 
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with  the  anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  in  ordi- 
nary Mammalia.  It  is  Been  reflected  from  the  pyramidalis, 
at  b,  fig.  4,  The  aponeurOBiB  continaed  from  the  external  and 
inferior  boundary  of  the 
cameou8  fibres  divides  as 
usual  into  two  distinct  por- 
tions. One,  a,  correspond- 
ing to  the  internal  or 
mesial  pillar  of  the  abdo- 
minal ring,  spreads  its 
glistening  fibres,  as  above 
described,  over  the  dermal 
surface  of  the  marsupial 
bone,  c,  to  which  it  closely 
adheres:  the  other  co- 
lumn, d,  contracts  as  it 
descends  obliquely  in- 
ward, forms,  like  *  Pou- 
part's  ligament,'  the  upper 
boundary  of  the  space 
through  which  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  and  femoral  vessels 
aod  nerves  escape  from  the  pelvis,  and  is  finally  inserted,  thick 
and  strong,  into  the  outer  end  of  the  base  of  the  marsupial  bone. 

This  bone  is  so  connected  with  the  pubis  that  its  movements 
are  almost  limited  to  directions  forward  and  backward,  or  those 
concerned  with  the  dilatation  and  diminution  of  the  abdominal 
space ;  the  contraction  of  the  abdomioal  muscles  must  draw  the 
bones  inward  so  as  to  compress  the  contents  of  the  abdomen,  and 
so  far  as  the  connections  of  the  bone  permit,  which  is  to  a  very 
trifling  degree,  the  external  oblique  may  draw  it  outward  toward 
the  ilium.  In  some  Alarsupials,  as  the  Koala,  the  triceps  adduc- 
tor femoris  sends  a  slip  of  fibres  to  the  external  angle  of  the 
base  of  the  marsupial  bone,  and  would  more  directly  tend  to  bend 
that  bone  outward. 

The  upper  or  anterior  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique  have  the 
usual  origin ;  the  lower  ones,  e,  arise  fleshy  from  the  outer  and 
anterior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  for  an  inch  along  an  aponeurotic 
chord  extended  from  that  process  to  the  upper  part  of  the  aceta- 
bulum :  these  cameous  fibres  pass  inward  and  slightly  upward, 
and  terminate  close  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  rectus,  where  they 
adhere  very  strongly  to  the  transversalis,  but  give  olF  a  separate 
sheet  of  thin  aponeurosis  which  is  lost  in  the  cellular  sheath  of 
the  posterior  rectus. 
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The  fleshy  fibres  of  the  transversalis  abdominis^  f,  are  closely 
connected  by  dense  cellular  tissue  with  those  of  the  internal 
oblique ;  they  are  arranged  in  finer  fasciculi^  and  have^  as  usual^ 
a  more  transverse  direction ;  they  terminate  along  the  same  line 
as  those  of  the  internal  oblique  in  an  aponeurosis^  g^  which  is 
continued  along  the  inner  or  central  surface  of  the  posterior  rectus 
to  the  median  line.  The  lower  boundary  of  the  fleshy  fibres  of 
the  transversalis  is  parallel  with  the  line  extended  transversely 
between  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  ilia ;  a  fascia^  less  compact 
than  an  aponeurosis^  is  continued  downward  from  this  margin, 
and  envelopes  the  cremaster  and  the  constituents  of  the  spermatic 
chord,  as  they  pass  outward  and  forward  beneath  the  lower  edge 
of  the  internal  oblique. 

The  pyramidalts,  A,  arises  from  the  whole  inner  or  mesial 
margin  of  the  marsupial  bone,  firom  which  the  fibres  diverge, 
the  lower  ones  passing  transversely  across  the  interspace  of  the 
bones,  and  meeting  at  a  very  fine  raphd,  or  linea  alba ;  while  those 
fibres  from  the  anterior  ends  of  the  marsupial  bones  gradually 
exchange  their  transverse  direction  for  one  obliquely  forward. 
The  breadth  of  each  pyramidalis  opposite  the  upper  end  of  the 
marsupial  bone  is  more  than  an  inch,  the  thickness  of  the  muscle 
one  line. 

The  rectus  abdominis,  i,  comes  off  from  the  pubis  along  the 
inner  part  of  the  strong  ligamentous  union  of  the  broad  base  of 
the  marsupial  bone,  and  expands  as  it  ascends  until  it  attains  the 
level  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  when  it  diminishes  as  it  is  inserted 
into  the  sternal  extremities  of  the  ribs  reaching  to  the  manubrium 
stemi  and  first  rib  in  the  Dasyures,  as  in  the  placental  Carnivores. 
The  slight  indications  of  tendinous  intersections  are  confined  to 
the  posterior  or  central  superficies  of  the  muscle. 

The  cremaster,  A,  in  the  Phalanger  and  Opossum,  is  not  a 
fasciculus  of  fibres  simply  detached  from  the  lower  margin  of  the 
internal  oblique  or  transversalis,  but  arises  by  a  narrow  though 
strong  aponeurosis  from  the  ilium,  within  and  a  little  above  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  internal  oblique,  with  the  fibres  of  which 
the  course  of  the  cremaster  is  not  parallel ;  it  might  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  transversalis,  but  it  is  separated  by  the  fascia 
above  mentioned  from  the  carneous  part  of  that  muscle.  Having 
emerged  from  beneath  the  margin  of  the  internal  oblique,  the 
cremaster  escapes  by  the  large  elliptic  abdominal  ring,  /,  bends 
round  the  marsupial  bone  near  its  free  extremity,  and  expands 
upon  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis.  In  the  female  it  has  the  same 
origin,  course,  and  size,  but  spreads  over  the  mammary  glands  at 
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the  back  of  the  pouch.  If  the  anterior  fascicles  of  the  dlYerging 
and  embracing  fibres  be  dissected  from  the  posterior  ones^  the 
appearance  of  the  cremaster  diyiding  into  two  layers  is  produced. 

The  principal  modifications  of  the  muscles  of  the  pectoral  ex- 
tremity are  here  described  as  they  exist  in  the  Peranules  lagotis. 

The  trapezius  has  its  origin  extended  from  the  skull,  along  the 
cenrical  and  dorsal  spines,  to  the  fascia  coYering  the  lumbar  por- 
tion of  the  lalassimus  dorsi :  its  fibres  conyerge  to  be  inserted  along 
the  spine  of  the  scapula,  the  anterior  ones  being  directly  continued 
into  the  pectoralis  major,  whereby  it  becomes  an  extensor  of  the 
humerus  and  a  protractor  of  the  fore  extremity. 

The  latissimtis  dorsi  arises  chiefly  from  the  broad  aponeurosis 
covering  the  muscles  of  the  lumbar  region  of  the  spine,  and  from 
the  spines  of  the  six  posterior  dorsal  vertebrse ;  the  fibres  gradually 
converge,  the  muscle  increasing  in  thickness  as  it  diminishes  in 
breadth,  and  terminating  in  a  strong  flattened  tendon  one  inch 
before  its  insertion  at  the  upper  third  of  the  humerus.  It  is  con- 
nected, as  in  most  brutes,  up  to  and  including  the  Gorilla,  with  an 
accessory  extensor  {onuMinconeus)  ^  of  the  antibrachium.  This  ex- 
tensor takes  its  principal  origin  by  fleshy  fibres  &om  the  terminal 
half  inch  of  the  fleshy  part  of  the  latdssimus  dorsi,  and  continues 
fleshy,  slightly  diminishing  in  size  to  its  insertion  at  the  apex  of 
the  olecranon.  To  remedy  the  inconvenience  of  an  origin  from  a 
yielding  and  flexible  part,  a  thin  aponeurotic  slip,  in  Peramelesy 
attaches  a  part  of  the  base  of  the  superadded  muscle  and  the  cor- 
responding portion  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  to  the  sheath  of  the  teres 
major,  and  to  the  inferior  oosta  of  the  scapula  near  its  posterior 
angle.  The  supraspinatus,  a  strong  penniform  muscle,  exceeds 
the  infraspinatus  in  breadth  by  as  much  as  the  supra-spinal  fossa 
is  broader  than  the  infra-spinal  one :  it  has  a  broad  and  strong 
insertion  into  the  great  outer  tuberosity  of  the  humerus.  The 
infraspinatus  is  inserted  into  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  that 
tuberosity.  The  deltoides  is  a  comparatively  small  muscle;  it 
arises  from  the  anterior  half  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula  and  from 
a  fine  aponeurosis  covering  the  infraspinatus ;  its  fibres  converge 
to  be  inserted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  deltoid  ridge.  A  tlun 
small  strip  of  muscle  arises  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
inferior  costa  of  the  scapula,  beneath  the  infraspinatus;  its 
fibres  pass  forward  and  join  the  lower  margin  of  the  small  del- 
toid, thus  bracing  and  enclosing  the  tendon  of  the  infraspinatus. 

I  Lxzz*.  p.  289  (1846):  the  mnscle  is  termed  '  dorso-^pitrochlien'  by  Davernoy  in 
the  GorilU,  i\  p.  80  (1855),  where  it  is  inserted  into  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
bnmemft. 
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In  claviculate  marsupials  the  deltoid  is  larger^  and  consists  of 
three  fasciculi. 

The  teres  major  is  a  strong  sub-compressed  muscle  arising  from 
near  the  posterior  half  of  the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula^  and 
joining,  as  before  stated,  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus. 

The  triceps  extensor  has  its  long  portion  arising  from  the  anterior 
third  of  the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula ;  its  second  head  comes 
from  the  posterior  part  of  the  proximal  third  of  the  humerus ;  the 
third  portion  takes  its  origin  from  the  whole  of  the  posterior  part 
of  the  humerus ;  in  addition  to  these,  the  olecranon  receives  the 
above-described  fourth  superadded  slip  from  the  latissimus  dorsL 

The  pectoralis  major  is,  as  usual  in  the  Marsupial  and  many 
higher  quadrupeds,  a  complicated  muscle ;  it  consists  of  an  anterior 
or  superficial  and  a  posterior  or  deeper  portion ;  the  anterior  portion 
receives  the  strip  of  fibres  before  mentioned  from  the  trapezius, 
there  being  no  clavicle  or  clavicular  ossicle  interposed  in  the  Pe- 
rameles;  its  fibres  converge,  increasing  in  thickness  as  they 
diminish  in  breadth,  and  are  inserted  into  the  anterior  and  outer 
part  of  the  strongly  developed  pectoral  ridge.  The  second  and 
main  portion  of  the  pectoralis  arises  from  the  whole  extent  of  the 
sternum ;  its  fibres  are  twisted  obliquely  across  each  other  as  they 
converge  to  be  inserted  into  the  inner  part  of  the  pectoral  ridge  ; 
some  of  the  internal  and  posterior  fibres  of  this  portion  of  the 
twisted  pectoral  pass  obliquely  upward  and  behind  the  anterior 
fasciculi,  and  are  inserted  into  the  coracoid  process,  thus  repre- 
senting the  pectoralis  minor.  Beneath  this  latter  portion  of  the 
pectoral,  a  long  and  slender  muscle  passes  to  be  inserted  into 
the  anterior  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  humerus ;  this  may 
likewise  be  regarded  as  a  dismemberment  of  the  pectoralis  major, 
but  it  arises  from  the  fascia  of  the  rectus  abdominis,  below  the  car- 
tilages of  the  lower  ribs.  Thus  the  strong  pectoral  ridge  of  the 
humerus  is  acted  upon  by  muscles  having  a  range  of  origin  from 
the  occiput  and  cervical  vertebras  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
chest  to  the  beginning  of  the  abdomen. 

The  biceps  is  a  powerful  muscle,  although  its  short  head  from 
the  coracoid  process  is  suppressed.  The  long  head  has  the  usual 
origin  and  relation  to  the  shoulder-joint ;  its  tendon  is  very  thick 
and  short.  The  fleshy  belly  joins  that  of  the  strong  brachialis  in- 
ternus,  situated  at  the  external  side  of  the  humerus,  whence  it 
takes  its  principal  origin  from  the  short  deltoid  ridge,  closely  con- 
nected there  with  the  second  portion  of  the  triceps,  and  deriving 
some  fleshy  fibres  from  the  lower  and  outer  third  of  the  humerus. 
The  {>ortion  of  the  biceps  arising  by  the  long  head  soon  resolves 
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itself  into  two  distinct  penniform  muscles ;  the  tendon  of  the 
outer  one  joins  that  of  the  brachialis^  and  this  conjoined  tendon 
simply  bends  the  fore^arm,  while  the  inner  tendon  bends  and  pro- 
nates ;  the  latter,  which  is  a  direct  though  partial  continuation  of 
the  biceps,  is  inserted  into  the  ordinary  tubercle  of  the  radius ; 
whereas  the  outer  tendon  is  attached  to  the  fore  part  of  the  proxi- 
mal end  of  the  ulna.  The  muscles  which  arise  from  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  humerus  are  the  pronator  teres,  which  has  the  usual 
origin,  insertion,  and  relative  proportions,  and  next  a  large  paU 
maris  longus.  There  are,  likewise  distinct  and  strong  fasciculi  of 
muscles  corresponding  to  thejlezores  carpi  ulnaris  and  radialisy  and 
to  the  Jlexor  sublimis  digitorum.  The  strong  ridge  continued  from 
the  olecranon  to  the  posterior  and  inner  part  of  the  ulna  gives 
origin  to  a  great  proportion  of  the  oblique  fibres  of  ^e  flexor pro^ 
fundus ;  but  both  this  and  ikk^  flexor  sublimis  terminate  in  a  single 
thick  and  strong  tendon,  which  after  passing  the  wrist  divides  into 
those  corresponding  with  the  perforating  and  perforated  tendons 
concentrated,  in  PerameleSy  upon  the  three  long  middle  fingers. 
The  pronator  quadratus  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  interosseous 
space,  passing  from  the  radius  a  little  obliquely  downward  to  the 
ulna.  The  supinator  longus,  arising  as  usual  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  strongly  developed  ridge  above  the  outer  condyle,  sends  its 
tendon  across  the  carpal  joint,  which  tendon  divides  before  it 
crosses,  and  is  insetted  by  one  of  its  divisions  into  the  base  of 
one  of  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  index  finger,  and  by  the  other 
into  the  adjoining  metacarpal  bone. 

These  are  the  principal  muscles  of  the  fore  extremity  which 
require  notice.  Their  modifications,  in  respect  of  number  and 
strength,  relate  to  the  act  of  digging  up  the  soil,  which  is  habitual 
in  the  Bandicoots,  as  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  food,  and 
not  for  shelter.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  three  middle  digits 
of  the  hand  are  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  other  two,  which 
are  rudimental ;  the  whole  power  of  the  deep  and  superficial 
flexors  is  concentrated  upon  the  fossorial  and  well-armed  fingers  ; 
and,  by  the  single  common  tendon  in  which  the  fleshy  fibres  of 
these  muscles  terminate,  they  move  them  collectively  and  simul- 
taneously. Thus  variety  of  application,  and  especially  the  pre- 
hensile faculty,  are  sacrificed  to  the  acquisition  of  force  for  the 
essential  action.  In  no  Marsupial  is  the  hand  so  cramped  as  in 
the  Peramelesy  excepting  in  the  Chceropus,  where  the  functional 
and  fossorial  fingers  are  reduced  from  three  to  two.  It  is  in  rela- 
tion to  this  condition,  doubtless,  that  the  clavicles  are  wanting  in 
these  genera,  while  all  other  Marsupials  possess  them.     In  these 
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the  biceps  has  the  usual  two  origins :  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum 
is  distinct  from  the  flexor  profundus  in  Didelphys. 

The  muscles  of  the  hinder  extremity  are  chiefly  remarkable  in 
the  Kangaroo  for  their  prodigious  strength  and  unusual  number : 
the  accessory  muscle  of  the  biceps  cruris^  e.  g.,  arises  from  a 
caudal  vertebra,  and,  with  that  from  the  ischium,  forms  two  strong 
fasciculi,  one  inserted  into  the  outer  femoral  condyle,  the  other 
into  fascia  covering  the  gastrocnemii.  The  pyriformis  is  also  a 
double  muscle.  The  sartorius  has  its  insertion  so  modified  that 
it  becomes  an  extensor  instead  of  a  flexor  of  the  tibia :  it  is 
chiefly  fixed  to  the  tibial  side  of  the  gristly  patella,  and  by 
fascia  into  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  knee-joint  and  the 
anterior  proximal  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  In  a  Dasyure  ( Das, 
macrurus)  I  found  that  the  sartorius  had  a  similar  disposition  and 
office.  In  this  ambulatory  carnivorous  Marsupial  the  external  and 
middle  glutm  are  so  disposed  as  to  extend  the  thigh,  while  the  in- 
ternal fflutcBus  inflects  and  rotates  it  inward.  In  a  Bandicoot 
{Perameles  lagotis)  the  sartorius  ran  nearly  parallel  with  and 
dermad  of  the  rectus^  and  was  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
patella.  Besides  this  sesamoid,  which  is  rarely  developed  in  other 
Marsupials,  I  found  a  thick  cartilage  attached  to  its  upper  part 
and  interposed  between  the  common  tendon  of  the  recti  and  vasti, 
removing  that  tendon  further  from  the  centre  of  motion,  and  in- 
creasing the  power  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg.  The  rec^ 
tus  femoris  has  its  two  origins  very  distinct,  and  its  homotypy 
with  the  biceps  of  the  upper  extremity  is  obvious.  The  gracilis  is  a 
very  thick  and  strong  muscle.  The  biceps  flexor  cruris  in  the 
Perameles  is  a  muscle  of  very  great  strength ;  it  terminates  in  a 
strong  and  broad  aponeurosis,  which  extends  over  the  whole 
anterior  part  of  the  tibia,  being  attached  to  the  rotular  tuberosity 
of  that  bone,  and  terminating  below  in  the  sheath  of  the  tendo 
Achillis,  whereby  this  muscle  becomes  an  extensor  of  the  foot 

All  the  equipedal  Marsupials,  whether  burrowers  as  the  Wom- 
bat, climbers  as  the  Koala,  Phalangers,  and  Opossums,  or  sim{>ly 
gressorial,  as  the  DasyuridcBy  have  the  tibia  and  fibula  so  connected 
together  as  to  allow  of  a  certain  degree  of  rotation  upon  each 
other,  analogous  to  the  pronatory  and  supinatory  movements  of 
the  bones  of  the  antibrachium,  and  the  muscles  of  the  leg  present 
corresponding  modifications.  None  of  the  analogous  carnivorous, 
pedimanous,  or  rodent  Placentals  present  this  condition  of  the 
hind  leg.  In  the  Kangaroo,  the  gastrocnemii  almost  rival  those  of 
Man  in  the  bulk  of  the  fleshy  part. 

In  the  Dasyurus  macrurus,  the  plantaris,  instead  of  rising  from 
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tlie  femur,  lia«  its  fixed  point  in  die  fibula,  from  the  head  to  half- 
Tray  down  the  bone,  fleshy ;  its  tendon  pasaes  obliquely  inward, 
and  glides  behind  the  inner  malleolus  to  its  insertion  in  the  plantar 
fascia,  ao  that  it  rotates  the  tibia  inward  besides  extending  the 
foot.  The  goleus  has  an  extensive  origin  irom  the  proximal  to 
near  the  distal  end  of  the  fibula.  There  are,  as  usual,  three  deep- 
seated  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  leg.  Of  these  three  the 
muscle  btmiologouB  with  the  tibialis  posticut  is  readily  recognised ; 
its  tendon  glides  behind  the  inner  malleolus,  and  is  inserted  into 
tlie  inner  or  tibial  cuneiform  bone. 

The  muscle  which  has  the  relative  position  and  origins  of  the 
fiexoT  htngut  pollicia,  sends  it^  tendon  by  the  usual  route  to  tho 
sole  of  the  foot,  where  it  di-  ^ 

Tides  and  distributes  a  flexor 
tendon  to  all  the  toes  except 
the  mdimental  hallux ;  it  has 
the  same  disposition  in  the 
Opossums,  where  the  hinder 
thumb  or  great  toe  is  fully 
developed :  for  this  modifica- 
tion, however,  the  Compara- 
tive Anatomist  is  already  pre- 
pared by  meeting  with  such 
common  office  of  the  muscle 
in  the  first  step  from  Man, 
viz.  in  the  Orang,  Gorilla,  and 
Chimpanzee. 

The  third  deep-seated  mus- 
cle, being  situated  internal  to 
the  two  preceding  ones,  may 
be  the  homologue  odhejiexor 
digitorum  communis  longut ; 
it  nevertheless  sends  no  ten- 
don to  the  toes  nor  even  to 
the  tarsus,  but  its  fibres 
pass  from  the  tibia  obliquely 
outward  and  downward  be- 
tween the  preceding  muscle 
and  the  interosseous  ligament 
to  the  fibula,  where  they  are 
exclusively  mserted  so  as  to 

oppose  the  plantaris  and  rotate  the  foot  outward.     This  muscle 
closely  adheres  to  the  Interosseous  fascia,  and  thus  resembles  in  it« 
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attachments  the  pronator  quadratus  of  the  fore  limb :  it  is  most 
developed  in  the  pedimanous  climbing  Marsupials,  where  the 
rotation  of  the  foot  is  more  frequent  and  extensive. 

Fig.  5  shows  this  modification  of  the  muscles  of  the  hind-foot  in 
the  Phalangista  vulpina ;  a,  is  the  expanded  tendon  of  the  sartorius ; 
by  gracilis  \  c,  semitendinosus ;  and  dy  semimembranosus ;  both  these 
muscles  are  inserted,  as  in  many  other  quadrupeds,  low  down  the 
tibia :  e,  gastrocnemius ;  fy  plantaris ;  g^  the  homologue  of  the 
flexor  longus  pollicis  pedis  ;  A,  tibialis  posticus ;  this  muscle  divides 
and  is  inserted  by  two  tendons,  h'  and  A",  into  the  internal  and 
middle  cuneiform  bones ;  t,  the  rotator  muscle  of  the  tibia. 

In  the  muscles  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  leg,  the  extensor 
brevis  digitorum  has  its  origin  extended  into  this  region,  and  is 
attached  to  the  outside  of  the  fibula.  There  are  three  peronei; 
the  external  one  is  inserted  into  the  proximal  end  of  the  fifth 
metatarsal :  the  tendon  of  the  middle  peroneus  crosses  the  sole  in 
a  groove  of  the  cuboid  like  the  peroneus  longus :  the  internal 
peroneus  is  an  extensor  of  the  outer  or  fifth  toe.  The  Perameles 
lagotisy  among  the  saltatorial  Marsupials,  presents  a  different 
condition  of  the  extensors  of  the  foot  from  that  above  described. 
The  gastrocnemiiy  soleusy  and  plantaris  all  arise  above  the  knee- 
joint,  and  the  tendon  of  the  plantaris,  after  sheathing  the  tendo 
Achillis  and  traversing  the  long  sole,  is  finally  inserted  into  the 
base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  fourth  or  largest  toe ;  thus 
this  muscle,  which  is  strongly  developed,  bends  both  this  toe  and 
the  knee,  while  it  extends  the  foot. 

In  the  Kangaroo  the  flexor  of  the  toes  rises  from  the  outer 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  its  fleshy  part  covers  the  back  of  the  leg 
beneath  tlie  soleus,  the  tendon  passes  to  the  sole  and  divides  into 
a  large  tendon  for  the  principal  toe,  fig.  211,  it?,  a  smaller  tendon 
for  the  outer  toe,  t?,  and  a  still  smaller  tendon  which  goes  to  the 
two  slender  inner  toes.  The  muscle  seems  to  combine  the  homo- 
logues  of  the  flexor  hallucis  and  flexor  digitorumy  with,  perhaps^ 
also  that  of  the  tibialis  posticus, 

§  195.  Muscles  of  Lissencephala, — The  Rodentia  closely  re- 
semble the  Marsupialia  in  their  muscular  system ;  with  like 
modifications  according  to  the  absence  or  presence  of  clavicles, 
and  to  the  gradatory,  saltatory,  scansorial,  and  fossorial  move- 
ments of  the  species  respectively.  They  have  not  the  marsupial 
modifications  of  the  cremaster  and  abdominal  muscles,  nor  the 
rotatory  muscle  of  the  tibia;  but  certain  Kodents  show  pecu- 
liarities of  the  masseter  which  will  be  noticed  in  connection  vnili 
the  organs  of  mastication. 
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Xlie  JiueetiDora  afford  examples  of  special  musciiUr  devdope- 
meat  in  the  fore  part  of  the  trunk  and  pectoral  limbs  of  tbe  Mole, 
fi^.  6,  and  in  the  nmscles  which  act  upon  the  priclcly  skin  of 
the  Hedgehog,  figs.  7  and  8. 

rrhe  dermal  mnscles  are  powerful  and  exteneiTe  in  all  InBets 
tivon:  in  the  Mole  (^Talpa  europaa),  fig.  6,  the  insertion  of 
f>De  of  these  is  seen  at  a :  it  assists  in  retracting  the  trowel4ike 


fore  limb ;  and,  when  this  is  the  fixed  point,  draws  forward  the 
pelvis  and  thigh.  The  muscles  of  the  scapula  are  singularly  de- 
veloped and  modified:  the  trapezius  operates  upon  the  short  base 
of  tbe  elongate  bone  with  great  advantage.  The  anterior  portion, 
d,  arising  from  the  occiput,  derives  further  strength  from  die  ossi- 
fied '  nuchal  ligament,'  and  is  inserted  at  e:  tbe  part  answering  to 
the  posterior  fibres  of  the  muscle,  /,  arises  as  far  back  as  the 
lumbar  vertebrae  to  be  similarly  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  8C»> 
pula,  antagonising  the  former.  Tbe  *  tpUnitu  capitiM,'  h,  derives 
fibres  from  the  nuchal  style,  as  well  as  from  certain  dorsal  and 
cervical  vertebrw :  it  is  inserted  into  tbe  paroccipital  region  of  the 
cranium.  Tbe  stertu^magtoid,  g,  joined  by  a  '  cleido-mastoid ' 
fn»n  the  cubical  clavicle,  is  a  very  powerful  muscle  which  expands 
to  be  inserted  into  the  lateral  part  of  the  supcroccipital  and  fascia 
covering  the  mandibular  angle.  The  deltoid,  A,  coextensive  with 
VOL.  in.  c 
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the  acapnia,  acts  through  its  length  with  great  power  apon  the 
well-developed  humeral  ridge.  The  '  teres  major,'  I,  oommencing 
at  the  thickened  base  of  the  scapula,  and  deriving  fibres  from  the 
lower  facet  of  that  triedral  bone,  combines  to  be  inserted  into  the 
humerus  with  part  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  m  ;  a  strip  from  which 
muscle  is  extended  to  the  olecranon.  The  triceps,  o,  arising 
from  both  scapula  and  humerus,  is  extremely  broad  and  thick, 
calling  for  an  extended  olecranon  for  adequate  insertion.  Part 
of  the  powerful  flexors  of  the  hand  {^.  digitorum,  q,  fl.  carpi 
ulnaris,  r),  and  part  of  the  extensors,  t,  are  shown  in  this  view. 
The  pectoralis  consists  of  five  thick  fasciculi,  four  of  which  rise 
from  the  Bternum,  and  one  from  the  clavicle :  they  convei^  to  be 
implanted  into  the  great  humeral  '  crista  pectoiulb : '  to  these  is 
added  a  fasciculus  of  which  the  bomologue  may  be  traced  in 
Cetacea  and  Ungulata,  passing  transversely  from  one  insertion  of 
the  pectoral  to  the  other,  and  serving  to  combine  both  trowels  in 
vigorous  fossorial  action.  Of  the  muaclee  of  the  jawa  the  '  tem- 
poralis '  ia  shown  at  b,  and  the  '  masseter '  at  c. 

The  Hedgehog  (Erinaeevs)  manteuvres  its  armour  of  spines  by 
means  of  powerfully  developed  and  specially  arranged  cutaneous 
muscles.  By  putting  any  part  of  the  integument  on  the  stretch, 
the  spines  are  erected,  and  their  points  held  firm  against  the 
assailant     by  the  same  act  of  stretchmg  the  skm,  the  proportion 


thereof  to  which  the  prickly  armour  is  restricted  can  be  drawn  over 
ihe  whole  of  the  exposed  surface  of  the  animal,  which  in  this  act 
rolls  and  squeezes  itself  into  the  shape  of  a  baU.  In  fig.  7,  the 
Hedgehog  is  dissected  as  in  the  ordinary  posture,  or  unrolled. 
The  layer  of  muscle,  a,  a',  a',  consists  of  concentric  fasciculi, 
thin  over  the  middle  of  the  back,  a,  and  becoming  thicker 
toward  the  periphery,  a',  a',  which  is  well  defined.      All  the 
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fibres  are  closely  attached  to  the  derm,  and  to  the  fibrous  cap- 
sules of  the  roota  of  the  spines.  To  the  circumference  of  thie 
cireular  muscle  are  attached  shorter  ones  at  right  angles :  a  pair 
of  these,  b,  arise  from  the  caudal  diapophyses,  pass  forward  and 
expand  to  iuterblend  with  the  posterior  periphery :  a  second 
pair,  d,  with  attachments  to  the  nasal  and  premaxillary  bones, 
pass  backward  over  tlie  forehead  to  the  anterior  periphery :  a 
third  pair,  e,  arising  from  the  fore  part  of  the  sternum,  pass  for^ 
ward  and  ontward,  diverging,  and  aacending  in  front  of  the 
shoulder  to  the  antero-lateral  part  of  a.  A  muscle,  c,  from  fascia 
external  to  the  mandibular  angle,  ascends  between  the  auditory 
meatus  and  the  eyeball,  and  combines  with  d  in  operating  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  great  orbicniar  muscle. 

When  the  Hedgehog  assumes  its  offensively  defensive  position 
it  bends  and  retracts  the  head  and  draws  forward  the  pelvis, 
carving  the  back,  as  in  fig.  8 :  the  converging  slips  fi,  c,  d,  e, 
pull  down  the  orbicular  muscle,  which  relaxes  to  slip  over  the 
projecting  parts :  the  peripheral  part,  a',  a',  having  descended  below 
these,  contract,  and  encloses  the  head,  limbs,  and  body,  in  an 
rabicular  form.  In  resuming  the  normal  position  the  sphincter 
relaxes,  the  bead  is  rotated  forward,  the  pelvis  and  tail  are 
drawn  back,  the  limbs  be^ 
to  extend  themselves:  the 
orbicularis,  a',  a',  is  pushed 
up  beyond  the  meridian, 
and  then  contracts,  dispos- 
ing itself,  after  full  exten- 
sion of  the  parts  beneath, 
upon  tbe  dorsum  of  the 
animal,  as  in  fig.  7.  Su- 
perficial sheets  of  muscle, 
extending  from  the  shoulder 
joint  backward,  >,  and  over 
the  abdominal  region,  g, 
concnr  with  the  abovenle- 
scribed  in  tbe  motdons  of 
rolling  and  unrolling  the 
animd.  One  of  tbe  lateral 
muscles  of  the  snout  is 
shown  at  m,  the  masseter 


In  tlie  order  Bruta  the  most  notable  modifications  of  tbe  mua- 
eolar  system  are  met  with  in  the  Anteaters. 


H«4«eliog.  luU  imral 
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On  reflecting  the  skin  from  the  under  part 'of  the  head  in 
Myrmecophaga  jubata^  there  is  seen  a  feeble  developement  of  a 
panniculuB  camosus  in  the  form  of  thin  transverse  fasciculi 
occurring  at  intervals  of  from  two  to  three  inches,  where  they 
underlie  the  rami  of  the  slender  elongated  under-jaw.  These 
muscular  strips  {dermogulares)  have  their  attachments  exclusively 
in  the  integument,  and  aid  in  accommodating  its  movements  to 
the  alternating  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  great  gular  dila^ 
tation  near  the  base  of  the  tongue.  The  transverse  fasciculi 
are  crossed  by  a  longitudinal  strip  of  cutaneous  muscle  {dermo- 
lubialis  posticus)  on  each  side  of  the  under  part  of  the  head  and 
neck ;  the  strip  emerges  from  beneath  the  fore  part  of  the  great 
subpectoral  gland;  it  diminishes  in  breadth  and  increases  in 
thickness  as  it  extends  forward,  assuming  near  the  mouth  the 
character  of  a  muscle  independent  of  the  skin,  where,  passing 
beneath  the  tendon  of  the  retractor  anguli  oris,  it  is  inserted  into, 
or  blends  with,  the  fibres  of  an  accessory  portion  of  the  orbi- 
cularis oris, 

A  shorter  longitudinal  muscular  strip  {dermolabialis  anticus) 
arises  from  the  integument  below  the  fore  part  of  the  preceding 
muscle,  becomes  free  as  it  advances,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
proper  orbicularis  oris. 

The  flattened  and  slightly  separated  fasciculi  of  the  derma- 
abdominalis  arise  from  the  fascia  covering  the  anterior  and  in- 
ferior part  of  the  sternum  and  contiguous  sternal  ribs ;  also  from 
a  median  raph£  of  the  subcutaneous  fascia,  attached  to  the  linea 
alba,  and  extending  two-thirds  of  the  way  towards  the  pubis. 
The  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  above  muscular  sheet  are  joined 
by  a  broad  layer  of  similar  flattened  fasciculi  covering  the  side  of 
the  thorax,  and  the  muscle  so  formed  passes  obliquely  downward 
and  outward,  converging  to  form  a  thick  fleshy  band,  about  two 
inches  broad,  which  is  continued  along  the  inner  and  upper  part 
of  the  thigh,  and  becomes  slightly  twisted  prior  to  its  attachment 
to  the  aponeurosis  covering  the  knee-joint. 

The  posterior  portion  of  the  dermo-abdominalis  consists  of 
thinner  and  more  scattered  flattened  fasciculi  which  pass  outward 
and  downward,  and,  as  they  diverge  from  the  median  line,  are 
lost  in  the  subcutaneous  fascia  covering  the  tendinous  expansion 
of  the  obliquus  extemus  abdominis.  Between  the  dermo-abdomi- 
nalis  and  the  proper  abdominal  muscles  there  is  a  moderately 
thick  layer  of  elastic  cellular  tissue. 

In  the  dissection  of  the  head  of  the  Great  Anteater,  three  pairs 
of  long  and  slender  muscles  are  met  with,  which  relate  to  the 
ipovements  of  the  head. 
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The  stemocervicalis  arises  from  the  upper  and  outer  angle  of 
the  manubrium  sternly  close  to  the  inner  (mesial)  side  of  the 
stemomaxillaris,  by  a  thin  tendon,  which  soon  becomes  fleshy, 
and  the  slender  muscle  graduaUy  contracts  to  be  inserted  into  the 
fourth  cervical  vertebra. 

The  ttenwmastoideus  arises  firom  the  outer  angle  of  the  manu- 
brium stemi,  by  a  tendon  which,  at  one  inch  from  its  origin, 
becomes  a  fleshy  flat  muscle ;  this  gradually  increases  in  thickness 
to  a  rounded  form,  then  contracts,  and  forms  a  tendon  inserted 
into  the  paroocipitaL 

The  Mterfiomaxillaris  arises  from  the  inner  side,  near  the  upper 
and  outer  angle  of  the  manubrium  stemi,  and  firom  the  manubrial 
£EU9cia,  central  of  the  clavicular  fiiscia,  and  of  the  origins  of  the 
stemomastoideus  and  stemocervicalis.  Its  origm  is  by  a  flat 
short  tendon :  an  aponeurosis  passes  from  one  tendon  to  that  of 
the  Mlow  muscle.  The  fleshy  part  forms  a  long  slender  band, 
which  passes  forward,  and,  about  four  inches  firom  its  origin,  sends 
off  a  slender  fleshy  strip  to  the  ceratohyoideus.  It  then  advances 
as  a  slender  round  fleshy  muscle,  which  degenerates  into  a  sub- 
compressed  tendon  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  opposite  the 
compressor  salivarU.  Kesuming  its  fleshy  structure,  it  forms  an 
anterior  subcompressed  belly,  ten  inches  in  length,  and  from  four 
to  five  lines  in  diameter.  This  gradually  contracts,  and  terminates 
in  a  slender  tendon  three  inches  long,  which  expands  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  outer  and  under  part  of  the  maxillary  ramus,  six 
inches  in  advance  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

To  the  action  of  the  pair  of  muscles  so  inserted  is  mainly  due 
that  characteristic  movement  of  the  head  of  the  Great  Anteater 
when  it  composes  itself  to  sleep,  and  draws  its  head  downward 
and  backward  between  the  fore-limbs,  in  contact  with  the  chest. 
The  mouth  is  small,  and  susceptible  of  so  slight  an  opening  as 
not  to  require  for  that  action  the  usual  modification  of  this  part 
of  the  stemo-deido-mastoideus  muscle. 

The  proper  muscles  of  the  jaws  consist  of  the  temporalis,  the 
masseter,  and  the  pterygoideL  The  chief  peculiarities  of  the 
muscles  in  the  present  species  relate  to  the  unusual  developement 
and  movements  of  the  tongue.  The  mylohyoideus  is  of  unusual 
extent,  and  is  divisible  into  different  portions:  two  of  these 
represent  the  normal  mylohyoideus,  and  extend  firom  the  sym- 
physis mandibulaB  backward  as  far  as  the  ascending  ramus  of  the 
jaw.  A  third  portion  arises  fleshy  from  the  inner  side  of  that 
ramus,  whence  its  fasciculi  radiate  toward  the  middle  line,  in  a 
somewhat  twisted  course,  the  anterior  ones  passing  beneath  the 
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second  or  normal  part  of  the  mylonyoideus.  The  fourth  portion 
at  its  anterior  part  arises  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  then  from 
the  base  of  the  cranium,  and  afterward  from  a  strong  fascia 
extended  thence  backward,  between  the  post-cranial  prolon- 
gations of  the  nose  and  mouth ;  the  posterior  and  longest  fasci- 
culi come  off  more  outwardly,  and  radiate  to  spread  over  and 
blend  with  the  gular  fasciculi  of  the  stemoglossi,  passing  out- 
ward and  downward,  and  then  bending  inward  to  envelope 
that  part  of  the  hyoid  apparatus.  All  the  fibres  of  the  fourth 
portion  terminate  in  a  median  raph€,  which  is  less  marked  than 
in  the  anterior  portion*  The  fibres  of  the  posterior  division  of 
the  mylohyoideus,  especially  those  which  are  attached  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  posteriorly  prolonged  nasal  canal,  form  a 
kind  of  muscular  sheath  for  the  basal  part  of  the  muscles  of  the 
tongue.  • 

The  cerato-hyoideus  arises  from  the  cerato-hyal:  its  fibres 
converge  and  form  a  fasciculus  which  is  inserted  into  the  commis- 
sural tendon  of  the  genio-hyoid,  and  is  connected  with  a  strip 
from  the  stemomaxillaris.  After  giving  attachment  to  the  fore- 
going two  muscles,  and  to  the  anterior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx, 
its  extremity  is  attached  to  the  stylo-hyoideus  muscle. 

In  most  mammals  the  hyoid  arch,  by  the  length  of  the  ossified 
part  of  the  stylohyal  and  the  extent  of  the  ossification  of  the 
ceratohyal  is  almost  restricted  to  hinge-movements  forward  and 
backward  upon  the  proximal  joints  of  the  stylohyals  as  a  fixed 
point ;  so  that  the  basihyal  with  the  tongue  cannot  be  very  far 
protruded  or  retracted.  In  the  Myrmecophaga  jubata  the  usual 
place  of  the  stylohyal  is  occupied  by  a  long  and  slender  muscle, 
the  styhhyoideus,  which  arises  from  the  petromastoid,  and  after  a 
course  of  five  inches  is  inserted  into  the  ceratohyal,  here  the  first 
bone  of  the  hyoid  arch.  Supposing  the  stylohyoideus  to  contract 
one-third  of  its  length,  it  would  protract  the  hyoid  arch  to  the 
same  extent:  in  which  act  it  combines  with  the  geniohyoideus. 
The  retraction  of  the  hyoid  arch  is  provided  for  by  the  sterno- 
thyroidic  and  their  continuations,  the  thyrohyoidei. 

The  geniohyoideus  arises  by  a  single  tendon  from  the  symphysis 
of  the  jaw,  runs  back  beneath  the  raph^  of  the  anterior  mylo- 
hyoideus, slightly  expands  beneath  the  raphe  of  the  middle 
mylohyoideus,  then  again  contracts  and  again  expands,  and  at 
about  ten  inches  from  its  origin  becomes  diffused  into  fleshy 
fibres,  which  gradually  acquire  a  breadth  of  six  lines,  continue 
back  in  close  connection  with  the  mylohyoideus  to  the  commissural 
tendon,  and  there   expand,  the   lateral  borders  being  attached 
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thereto.    Here  a  mid-line  of  Beparation 

Appears,  and  the  muscle  biiurcatce  into 

two  flat  fasciculi,  which  are  inserted 

into  the  angles  of  the  basibyal.  ,i 

The   Mtentothyroidxi,   fig.    9,  p,  p,  " 

come  off  from  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 

eighth   sternal    bones,  and   from  the 

seventh  and  eighth  sternal  ribs  near 

their  artdcnlationB  therewith.     The  in- 

tertfaoracic  extent  of  these  muscles  is 

six  inches.     Behind  the  manubrium 

the  left  mnscle  sends  off  a  small  fasci- 

culaa  of  fibres  to  the  right  one,  and 

the  right  reciprocallj'  to  the  left. 
Where  the  decussation    takes    place 

there  is  a  tendinous  intersection  at  the 

fore  part  of  the  muscle.     In  advance 

of  the  interchange  of  fasciculi  the  ster- 
nothyroidei  diverge  and  emerge  from 
the  chest,  beyond  which  cavity  they 
are  fleshy  throughout  their  extent,  and 
are  inserted  into  the  lower  and  fore 
part  of  the  thyroid  cartih^e. 

Stemofflotsut,  ib.  ff,  i.  This  remark- 
able muscle  arises  fleshy  from  the 
lateral  border  of  the  dilated  xiphoid 
and  last  sternal  bone,  and  from  its 
junction  with  the  last  two  true  ribs. 
Linear  ten^nous  intersections  mark 
the  part  of  the  muscle  within  the  chest. 
Emerging  from  beneath  the  manu- 
brium, it  advances  as  a  flat  fleshy  mus- 
cle. Opposite  the  hyoid  it  is  perforated 
by  a  lingual  artery,  between  four  and 
five  inches  in  advance  it  is  perforated 
by  the  lingua!  nerve.  A,  and  here  its  in- 
ferior stratum  is  resolved  into  flattened 
faacicoli  of  fibres  which  decussate  or 
combine  with  those  of  the  opposite 
muscle.  About  six  inches  in  advance 
of  the  basihyal  these  fasciculi  spread 
over  a  dilated  membranous  portion 
of  the  buccal  cavity,  at  the  lower  part 
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of  which  the  base  of  the  tongue  is  situated,  and  here  they  con- 
verge and  blend  with  corresponding  flattened  fasciculi ,  sent  off 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  genioglosai,  as  these  pass  backward  to 
the  base  of  the  tongue.  The  main  continuation  of  the  stemo- 
glossusy  if  forms  a  rounded  slender  muscle,  which  raises  the  buccal 
membrane  so  as  to  form  the  back  part  of  the  frsenum  lingute, 
penetrates  the  back  part  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  constitutes 
a  great  proportion  of  its  substance. 

The  genioglossusy  ib.  m,  n,  o,  has  a  complex  origin,  by  a  middle 
portion,  from  the  short  symphysis  mandibulae,  and  by  a  flattened 
penniform  series  of  fibres,  form  the  lower  border  of  the  mandi- 
bular rami  for  the  extent  of  four  inches  behind  the  symphysis. 
The  symphysial  origin  is  round  and  slender,  and  belongs  more 
directly  to  the  proper  tongue-muscle :  the  ramal  origins  seem  to  be 
the  more  special  fixed  point  of  the  subgular  fasciculi.  The  fibres 
of  the  latter  origin  pass  obliquely  backward  and  inward,  con- 
verging to  a  middle  raph^,  to  which  the  symphysial  origin  closely 
adheres.  The  two  origins  of  the  muscle  are  blended  into  one 
for  about  three  inches  beyond  the  point  of  attachment,  in  which 
extent  the  muscle  forms  a  moderately  thick  depressed  mass  along 
the  middle  of  the  under  part  of  the  mouth.  It  then  begins  to 
expand,  and  to  detach  from  its  under  surface  those  subgular 
fasciculi,  which  diverge  and  unite  with  the  corresponding  dis- 
memberments of  the  sternoglossi.  The  main  part  of  the  genio- 
glossus  enters,  as  a  single  muscle,  the  fore  part  of  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  carrying  into  the  floor  of  the  mouth  a  fold  of  buccal 
membrane  forming  the  fore  part  of  the  frsenum  linguse. 

Beneath  the  insertions  of  the  geniohyoidei,  a  pair  of  more  slender 
muscles,  epihyoglossi^  come  ofl'  from  the  median  ends  of  the 
epihyals.  These  muscles,  after  a  brief  course,  expand  into  a  thin 
layer,  resolve  themselves  into  separate  fasciculi,  and  combine  an 
inch  in  advance  of  their  origin  to  form  a  layer  about  eight  lines 
in  breadth  below  the  middle  line  of  the  post-lingual  part  of  the 
mouth,  which  layer  slightly  diminishes  in  size  as  it  approaches 
the  commis8iu*e  of  the  sternoglossi,  and,  with  them,  penetrates 
the  back  part  of  the  frsenum  linguae. 

§  196.  Muscles  of  Cetacea. — In  the  Cetacea  the  muscles  of 
the  trunk  are  chiefly  developed :  those  of  the  limbs  are  restricted 
to  the  pectoral  pair.  Swimming  is  the  principal  mode  of  progres- 
sion in  the  muticate  orders  of  Gyrencephala  i  but  the  phytophagous 
Sirenia  have  the  power,  in  order  to  feed  upon  marine  or  littoral 
plants,  of  crawling  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  shuflSiing  along 
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the  shore  by  means  or  aid  of  their  anterior  members,  which  in  the 
true  Cetacea  are  exclusively  natatory  organs. 

The  head,  in  these,  has  so  little  mobility,  that  its  axis  can  be 
but  slightly  altered,  without  that  of  the  body  altering  also.  With 
bones  so  short,  so  little  mobile,  and  extensively  co-adapted  or 
anchylosed,  as  the  vertebras  of  the  neck,  muscles  proportionately 
reduced  should  correspond.  The  cervical  muscles  are,  neverthe- 
less, much  the  same  in  number  as  in  other  Mammals ;  but  their 
shortness  and  thinness,  principally  in  those  attached  to  the  atlas 
and  the  axis,  are  extreme.  The  homologue  of  the  '  splenius 
capitis,'  fig.  10,  A,  is  the  best  developed:  it  comes  off  from  the 
anterior  dorsal  and  cervical  series  of  neural  spines,  and  its  fibres 
converge  to  be  inserted  into  the  paroccipital  ridge. 

The  muscles  of  the  back  present  no  other  important  modifica- 
tions than  their  great  developement,  especially  where  they  are 
prolonged  upon  the  caudal  vertebrae.  Thus  the  longissimus  dorsi 
and  the  sacnhlumhalis  are  attached  anteriorly  to  the  skull,  and 
posteriorly  transmit  their  tendons,  the  first  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
the  second  to  all  the  transverse  processes  of  this  part  of  the  spine, 
associating  its  movements,  especially  in  the  vertical  direction,  with 
those  of  the  back.  The  levator  caud(B  takes  its  rise  above  the  five 
or  six  dorsal  vertebrae,  under  the  longissimus  dorsi,  and  often  in 
this  part  blends  with  it ;  it  then  extends  freely  as  far  as  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail,  where  the  two  muscles  unite  together  again  by 
their  tendons.  They  are  opposed  by  a  depressor  caudcs,  of  great 
thickness,  which  proceeds  from  the  thoracic  region,  attached  by 
tendinous  slips  to  the  ribs  and  the  contiguous  transverse  processes ; 
it  is  inserted  into  the  hasmal  arches  of  the  tail.  A  muscle  passes 
from  the  rudimental  bones  of  the  pelvis  to  the  hsemapophyses  of 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  tail.  The  great  recti  abdominis  and 
obliqui  ascendentes  muscles  are  continued  backward  from  the  ab- 
domen, and  attach  themselves  behind  to  the  sides  of  the  anterior 
caudal  vertebrae.  By  this  aggregation  of  muscles  the  tail  of  the 
Cetacea  expands  to  proportions  of  the  trunk,  and  acquires  the 
prodigious  strength  which  it  possesses  for  propelling  the  most 
gigantic  of  the  species,  with  ease  and  swiftness,  through  the 
water ;  and,  by  means  of  the  horizontal  expansion  of  the  caudal 
fin,  it  enables  them  to  readily  ascend  to  the  surface  to  respire  and 
again  seek  protection  in  the  deep  abysses  of  the  ocean. 

In  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  part  of  which  is  shown  in  fig.  10, 
at  ff,  the  costal  origin  is  extensive,  and  the  portion  which  comes 
off  from  the  short  sternum,  passing  transversely  each  to  its  own 
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humems,  closely  reeembles  the  trauBTerse  connectbg  fasciculus 
in  the  Mole. 

The  muscle  aDSwering  to  '  levator  scapulfe,'  b,  riecs  from  the 
paroccipital,  as  well  as  &om  the  cervical  diapophyaes:  it  ex- 
pands to  be  inserted  into  the  fore  and  upper  angle  of  the  a 


and  the  fascia  covering  the  *  infraspinatus : '  it  is  a  protractor,  or 
forward  rotator,  of  the  scapula.  The  *  rhomboideus,'  a,  is  the 
rmser  of  the  blade-bone.  Two  strong  muscles  attached  to  the 
paroccipital  and  mastoid,  pass,  one,  e,  to  the  sternum  (stemo- 
raastoideas),  the  other  to  the  humeral  tuberosity  (stemo-hume- 
ralis).  The  '  latissimus  dorsi,'y,  is  short  and  slender,  coming  off 
by  a  few  digitationa  from  the  ribs,  and  inserted  into  the  humerus 
and  by  an  extended  aponeurosis  into  the  olecranon.  The  '  suprar 
spinatuB  '  is  small :  it  is  covered  by  the  '  deltoid,'  i.  The  '  iofra- 
spinatus,'  c,  is  a  broad  and  thin  sheet  of  muscle.  Behind  it  is  a 
'  teres  major,'  k,  also  of  brood  and  flat  form ;  and  a  thick  and 
narrow  '  teres  minor,*  /.  The  '  serratus  magnus'  docs  not  extend 
forward  beyond  the  ribs  of  the  dorsal  vertebne. 

In  the  Ungulate  series  the  muscular  system  has  been  traced 
out  in  both  Perisso-  and  Artio-dactyle  species,  but  most  com- 
pletely in  the  Horse,  figs.  1 1- 13.  In  this  sensitive  quadruped  the 
dermal  muscles  are  well  developed,  enabling  it  to  shaJke  the 
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wboie  akin,  rattling  the  hamesB  which  may  be  attached  thereto, 
and  to  vibrate  particular  portions  on  which  an  insect  or  other 
irritant  may  have  alighted.  Thia  *  panniculua  camosoB '  is  thick 
upon  the  neck,  whence  it  pasaes  downward,  becoming '  aponea- 
rotic*  upon  the  fore-limb:  the  sheets  upon  the  sides  and  fore 
part  of  the  trunk  Bend  a  flat  tendon  to  be  inserted,  with  that 
of  liie  latissimuB  dorsi,  into  the  humerus :  and  other  fascicnli 
piss   downward   over    the   muscles   of   the   antibrschiiun,    and 


terminate  in  a  fascial  e^ipaosion  over  the  carpo-metacarpal  seg- 
ment. The  posterior  part  of  the  panniculus  spreads  over  the 
loins,  and,  descending,  degenerates  into  an  aponeurosis,  which 
forms,  in  the  mole,  a  sheath  for  the  penis :  the  hinder  portion 
encases  the  romp  and  thigh  in  a  strong  cameo-aponeurotic 
covering,  which  accompanies  the  fascia  lata  to  the  hind  leg. 
On   removing  the    panniculus   camosus,  the  superficial  proper 
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muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  are  exposed,  as  in  the  side  view, 

%  11. 

The  '  spinalis  dorsi '  repeats  closely  the  characters  of  that  muscle 

in  Man.  Its  continuation,  the  ^  spinalis  cervicis,'  is  in  the  Horse 
of  great  strength  and  importance :  its  origin  commences  from  the 
second  dorsal  spine,  which  origin  is  continued  for  about  one-third 
of  the  way  down  that  spine  toward  its  root :  it  arises  likewise  from 
the  third  dorsal  spine  and  the  ligamentum  nuchas ;  from  these 
origins  it  runs  forward  to  be  implanted  by  strong  and  distinct  ten- 
dons into  the  spines  of  the  anterior  cervical  yertebraB. 

The  ^  longissimus  dorsi '  is  situated  immediately  external  to  the 
spinalis,  taking  its  origin  from  the  common  mass  of  muscle  that 
arises  beneath  the  lumbar  fascia,  as  well  as  from  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  loins  and  sacrum,  whence  it  runs  forward  to  be  in- 
serted by  a  double  set  of  tendons  into  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  loins  and  back,  and  also  into  the  posterior  ribs  near  their  angles. 
Its  continuation,  the  *  transversalis  colli,'  consists  of  yery  powerful 
fasciculi,  inserted  respectively  into  the  diapophysial  parts  of  the 
last  five  cervical  vertebrae. 

The  ^  sacro-lumbalis '  arises,  in  conjunction  with  the  latissimus 
dorsi,  from  the  back  of  the  sacrum,  and  also  by  flat  tendons  from 
all  the  ribs,  except  two  or  three  of  the  most  anterior ;  and  its  slips 
are  inserted  by  as  many  distinct  tendons  into  the  inferior  edge  of 
all  the  ribs,  except  two  or  three  of  the  hindmost,  and  also  into  the 
transverse  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra.  The  continua- 
tion of  this  muscle,  the  ^  cervicalis  ascendens,'  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  strength  of  its  tendinous  insertions  into  the  middle 
vertebrae  of  the  neck. 

The  ^  multifidus  spinae,'  in  the  dorsal  region,  arises  by  numerous 
tendons  from  the  metapophyses  of  the  sacral,  lumbar,  and  dorsal 
vertebrae ;  each  slip  running  forward  to  be  inserted  into  the  neural 
spine  of  the  vertebra  in  front  of  that  from  which  it  derives  its 
origin,  the  whole  forming  a  thick  mass,  which  fills  up  the  hollow 
situated  between  the  spinous  and  transverse  processes.  In  the 
neck  a  similar  disposition  exists. 

Besides  the  '  intertransversarii  colli,'  there  is  a  series  of  muscles 
arising  from  the  prezygapophyses  of  the  first  dorsal  and  five  last 
cervical  vertebrae,  and  inserted,  severally,  into  the  side  of  the 
centrum  in  advance :  they  are  called  by  Stubbs  ^  intervertebrales.'' 

The  ^  longus  colli '  arises  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  from  which 
origins  it  runs  upward  to  be  inserted  by  distinct  tendons  into  the 
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ftDterior  part  of  the  bodies  and  transyerse  processes  of  the  yertebrae 
above  them,  and  into  the  anterior  surface  of  the  atlas. 

The  muscles  which  raise  or  straighten  the  tail  are  the 
following : — 

The  *  sacro-ooccygeus  superior '  arises  from  the  third  and  suc- 
ceedingsacnd  spines,  and  from  those  of  the  anterior  caudal  vertebrae. 
The  fleshy  mass  formed  from  these  origins  gives  ofi^  numerous 
slender  tendons :  the  first  of  these  is  the  shortest,  and  runs  inward 
to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first  caudal  vertebra,  in  which 
the  articular  apophyses  are  wanting;  The  second  tendon  is  in- 
serted in  a  sioiilar  manner  into  the  succeeding  vertebra ;  the  third 
into  the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  taiL  Each  tendon  is 
lodged  in  a  sort  of  ligamentous  canal,  which  forms  a  sheath  for  it 
throughout  its  whole  course.  When  these  two  muscles  act  in 
concert  the  tail  is  raised. 

The  *  interspinales  superiores '  form  a  continuation  of  the  inter- 
spinous  series  of  vertebral  muscles ;  but  as  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  tail  are  short,  and  soon  replaced  by  tubercular  rudiments  of 
the  neurapophyses,  these  muscles  are  here  disposed  obliquely,  being 
more  widely  separated  posteriorly  than  they  are  in  front. 

The  muscles  which  depress  the  tail  all  take  their  origin  in  the 
interior  of  the  pelvis,  and  are  prolonged  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
along  the  inferior  aspect  of  the  tail.  They  form  four  pairs  of 
series  of  muscles,  called  the  *  ileo-coccygei,'  and  *  sacro-coccygei 
inferiores ; '  the  latter  are  the  more  direct  antagonists  of  the  sacro- 
coccygei  superiores,  and  their  tendons  are  received  into  sheaths 
resembling  those  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  tail,  and  are 
inserted  successively  into  the  base  of  each  caudal  vertebra,  b^in- 
ning  about  the  seventh. 

The  muscles  adapted  to  move  the  tail  laterally  are  arranged  in 
two  sets ;  the  *  ischio-coccygei  extemi,'  a  few  fibres  of  which,  in 
the  Horse,  are  connected  with  the  termination  of  the  rectum  and 
the  *  intertransversales.' 

The  muscles  derived  from  the  vertebral  column  which  serve  im- 
mediately for  the  movements  of  the  cranium  have  nearly  the  same 
origins  as  in  the  human  subject,  but  are  comparatively  of  much 
greater  strength,  owing  to  the  inclined  position  of  the  head  with 
respect  to  that  column.  They  may  be  divided  into  such  as  pro- 
ce^,  1st,  from  the  atlas ;  2nd,  from  the  axis ;  and,  3rd,  from  the 
posterior  cervical  vertebrae  and  ligamentum  nucha.  To  the  first 
set  belong 

The  '  rectus  posticus  minor,' '  rectus  anticus,'  *  rectus  lateralis,' 
and  '  obliquus  superior.' 
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The  muscles  derived  from  the  axis  are  the  'rectus  posticus 
major '  and  the  '  obliquus  inferior.' 

The  'complexus '  commences  from  the  prezygapophyses  of  the 
third  cervical  vertebra,  continues  its  origin  from  all  those  of 
the  neck  below  that  point,  as  well  as  from  those  of  the  first 
dorsal:  also  by  a  strong  tendon  from  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  second  and  third  dorsal  vertebras:  from  these  origins  it 
runs  forward  to  be  inserted  by  a  strong  round  tendon  into  the 
super-occipital  close  to  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side :  in  this  course 
it  is  connected  by  numerous  tendinous  processes  with  the  ligamen- 
tum  nuchse. 

The  '  trachelo-mastoideus '  arises  from  the  oblique  processes  of 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  cervical  and  first  dorsal 
vertebrse,  and  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  second  and 
third  vertebrae  of  the  back ;  it  runs  forward  external  to  the  last- 
mentioned  muscles  to  be  inserted  by  a  strong  tendon  into  the 
paroccipital.  The  above  muscles  are  overlapped  by  the  '  splenius 
capitis,'  which,  arising  by  strong  tendinous  processes  from  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  two  superior  dorsal  and  two  last  cervical, 
and  also  extensively  from  the  Hgamentum  nuchas,  runs  forward  to 
be  inserted  into  the  transverse  processes  of  the  fifth,  fourth,  and 
third  cervical  vertebrae,  and  into  the  transverse  ridge  of  the  super- 
occipital. 

The  muscles  of  the  ribs  and  sternum  present,  in  the  Horse,  a 
disposition  little  differing  from  that  of  the  corresponding  muscles 
in  Man :  they  are  the  '  scaleni,'  the  '  intercostals,'  the  '  levatores 
costarum,'  the  '  serratus  posticus,'  d^  and  '  serratus  anticus,'  /,  and 
the  '  triangularis  stemi,'  the  two  latter  of  which  must  be  regarded 
as  depressors  of  the  ribs,  and  consequently  acting  the  part  of 
muscles  of  expiration. 

The  walls  of  the  abdomen  are  composed  of  five  pairs  of  muscles, 
to  which  the  same  names  are  applicable  as  are  bestowed  upon 
them  by  the  anthropotomist ;  but  the  rectus  abdominis  is  much 
more  extensively  developed.  Arising  from  the  os  pubis,  it  passes 
forward  enclosed  in  its  usual  sheath  to  be  inserted  into  the  ensi- 
form  cartilage  and  into  the  cartilaginous  terminations  of  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  ribs,  and 
also  into  the  sternum  between  the  cartilages  of  the  third  and 
fourth  ribs.  There  are  even  fleshy  fibres  derived  from  this 
muscle  prolonged  as  far  forward  as  the  articulation  between  the 
first  rib  and  the  sternum. 

Muscles  of  the  anterior  extremity.     The  '  trapezius '  consists 
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of  tkat  part  only  which  is  called  the  ascending  portion  in  the 
human  subject,  and  which  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  The  '  stemo-mastoid '  is  present, 
but  the  Mevator  anguli  scapulae/  the  cleido-mastoid,  and  the 
claTicular  portions  of  the  trapezius  and  deltoid  are  all  replaced 
by  the  muscular  expansion  which,  taking  its  origin  from  the  par- 
occipital  and  from  the  transverse  processes  of  some  of  the  superior 
cervical  vertebne,  passes  downwa^  in  firont  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus  and  descends  along  the  inner  anzface  of  the  fore-arm, 
into  which  it  is  ultimately  inserted. 

The  '  trachelo-acromialis '  arises  firom  the  tnmsverse  process  of 
the  atlas  and  of  the  four  foUowing  cervical  Yertebrae,  descends  toward 
the  shoulder-joint,  making  its  appearance  externally  between  the 
two  divisions  of  the  trapezius,  which  it  separates ;  it  then  spreads 
out  over  the  acnnnial  portion  of  the  scapula,  and  descends  as  far 
as  the  middle  of  the  humerus.  This  muscle  draws  the  shoulder 
upward  and  forward  in  the  Tapir,  and  is  implanted  into  the 
aponeurosis  which  covers  the  deltoid:  while,  in  the  Horse,  it 
has  its  insertion  into  the  middle  portion  of  the  humerus  by 
two  aponeurotic  tendons,  which  embrace  tiie  brachialis  intemus 
muscle. 

The  '  serratus  major  anticus '  arises  from  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cervical  vertebras,  and 
also  from  the  external  surfaces  of  the  six  superior  ribs :  its  origins 
extending  as  far  backward  as  the  insertion  of  the  tendons  of  the 
sacro4umbalis :  firom  this  extensive  origin  it  passes  backward 
around  the  chest  to  be  implanted  into  the  base  of  the  scapula,  its 
insertion  occupying  nearly  half  of  the  internal  surface  of  that 
bone.  It  forms,  with  its  fellow  on  the  opposite  side,  a  kind  of 
sling,  by  which  the  trunk  is  suspended. 

The  *  pectoraUs  minor '  is  represented  by  a  muscle,  which,  arising 
from  the  sternum  and  from  tiie  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
ribs  near  their  sternal  terminations,  runs  upward  and  backward  to 
be  inserted  into  the  superior  costa  of  the  scapula  near  the  base 
of  that  bone ;  it  also  contracts  tendinous  attachments  witii  the 
aponeurotic  covering  of  die  teres  minor  and  otiier  scapular 
muscles. 

The  '  rhomboideus'  arises  entirely  from  the  ligamentum  nuchas, 
and  firom  the  spines  of  the  anterior  dorsal  vertebrae,  whence  it 
runs  outward  to  be  affixed  to  the  base  of  the  scapula. 

The  *  omo-hyoideus '  is  represented  by  a  strong  muscular  fiuci- 
eulus,  firom  die  coracoid  tubercle. 
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The  'sterno-mastoideus,'  or  sterno-maxillaria,  ariaes  from  the 
anterior  end  of  the  Bternum,  and,  running  forward  Btrong  and 
fleshy,  is  inserted  hy  a  flat  tendon  into  the  inferior  maxilla 
underneath  the  parotid 
gland,  sending,  however, 
another  tendon  to  be  im- 
planted into  the  root  of 
the  paroccipital. 

Muscles  inserted  into 
the  humerus. 

The  *  pectoralis  major,' 
from  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  external  oblique,  from 
the  two  hinder  thirds  of 
the  sternum;  and  from 
the  fore  part  of  the  ster- 
num. The  first  of  these 
portions  winds  round  to 
be  inserted  into  the  head 
of  the  humerus ;  the 
second  ends  in  a  fascia, 
which  descends  over  the 
fore-arm,  while  the  third, 
running  in  a  tranBverse 
direction  over  the  inferior 
portion,  is  inserted  into 
the  humeruB  along  with 
the  '  levator  humeri  pro- 
prius'  between  the  biceps 
and  the  brachialis  inter- 
nus :  a  part  of  the  eternal 
portion  joins  the  corre- 
sponding portion  of  the  opposite  side  to  form  the  '  muscle 
common  to  both  arms,'  by  the  action  of  which  the  two  fore-legs 
are  made  to  cross  each  other. 

The  '  latissimus  dorsi '  is  powerfully  assbted  in  its  action  by 
the  cutaneous  muscle  already  described,  a  strong  tendon  from 
which  is  inserted  into  the  humerus  along  with  that  of  the  latis- 
simus  dorsi.  Both  are  intimately  connected  with  the  tendon  of 
the  teres  major,  and  from  this  combination  of  tendons  arises  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  triceps  extensor  cubiti. 

The  '  auprasplnatuB,'  the  '  infraspinatus,'  the  '  subscapularis,' 
the  '  teres  major,'  and  the  '  teres  minor,'  with  similar  attachments. 
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differ  in  their  proportions  from  those  in   the   human   subject, 
dependent  upon  the  shape  of  the  scapula. 

The  ^  deltoid '  extends  forward  in  nearly  the  same  direction  as 
the  infraspinatus,  and  has  been  named  by  hippotomists  the 
'  abductor  longus  brachiL'  The  '  coraco-brachialis '  takes  its 
origin  from  the  tubercular  remnant  of  the  coracoid  situated 
upon  the  superior  costa  of  the  scapula:  the  biceps  has  but 
one  origin,  with  which  the  coraco-brachialis  is  in  no  way  con- 
nected. The  ^  brachialis  internus,'  fig.  12,  tr,  has  the  same 
arrangement  as  in  the  human  subject :  it  is  the  ^  short  flexor  of 
the  fore-arm.'  The  'triceps  extensor  cubiti,'  fig.  11,  c,  consists 
of  three  portions  similar  to  those  named  in  the  human  anatomy 
the  long  extensor,  the  short  extensor,  and  the  brachialis  ex- 
temus:  there  is  also  a  fourth  portion,  derived  from  the  common 
tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major,  by  the  mter- 
vention  of  which  it  takes  its  origin  from  the  inferior  margin  of 
the  scapula. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  construction  of  the  bones  of  the 
forearm,  both  the  pronator  and  supinator  muscles  are  wanting. 
The  '  extensor  carpi  radialis,'  fig.  11,  a,  5,  is  here  single,  arising 
from  the  anterior  part  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus, 
and  from  the  external  surface  of  that  bone  for  a  considerable 
distance :  it  forms  a  strong  fleshy  belly,  terminating  in  a  powerful 
tendon,  which  runs  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  metacarpal.  This  muscle  seems,  from  the  extent 
of  its  origin,  to  represent  the  long  supinator  and  the  two  radial 
extensors  of  the  wrist  combined,  and  all  three  thus  co-operate  in 
the  extension  of  the  wrist.  There  is  but  one  *  flexor  carpi  radialis,' 
fig.  12,  p;  it  arises  from  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  surface  of  the  base  of  the 
metacarpal,  forming  the  antagonist  to  the  preceding  muscle. 
The  *  flexor  carpi  ulnaris '  arises  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
external  protuberance  of  the  os  humeri,  and  also  by  a  distinct 
head  from  the  protuberance  situated  above  the  internal  condyle ; 
its  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  pisiform  bone  and  into  the  base  of 
the  rudimentary  metacarpal  beneath  it.  The  '  extensor  carpi 
ulnaris'  arises  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  external  condyle 
of  the  humerus,  and  is  inserted,  like  the  preceding,  into  the  os 
pisiforme,  whence  it  is  prolonged  beneath  the  carpus,  so  as  to 
perform  the  office  of  a  flexor  of  the  wrist  The  *  extensor  com- 
munis digitonim,'  fig.  11,  A,  arises  from  the  external  condyle 
of    the   humerus   and  from   the    contiguous   fascia,   also    from 
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the  upper  and  lateral  part  of  the  radius ;  its  fleshy  belly  ia 
stroDg,  and  termioates  in  a  single  tendon,  which  runs  over  the 
foot  to  be   inserted  into   the   last  phalanx,   having   previously 


given   off  a   slip  to  join   the   tendon  of  the   extensor   minimi 
digiti. 

The  '  extensor  propriue  '"'"'"'i  digiti '  is  represented  by  two 
muecles :  one  of  these,  called  the  '  extensor  of  the  pastern,*  fig. 
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II,  q 9  is  inserted  by  the  intervention  of  a  strong  tendon  into 
the  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  functional  toe.  The  second 
muscle,  placed  between  the  above  and  the  preceding  muscle, 
furnishes  a  similar  tendon,  which,  after  passing  in  front  of  the 
carpus,  becomes  united  at  an  acute  angle  with  that  of  the  former, 
the  two  co-operating  with  each  other  in  extending  the  foot.  The 
tendon  of  the  '  abductor  longus  pollicis '  is  implanted  into  the 
internal  surface  of  the  base  of  the  metacarpal,  so  Ihat  it  thus 
bec<Hnes  an  extensor  of  the  foot :  it  is  the  *  oblique  extensor  of 
the  cannon '  in  Hippotomy.  The  ^  flexor  digitorum  sublimis 
perforatus '  and  the  '  flexor  profundus  perforans '  arise  in  com- 
mon from  the  internal  protuberance  of  the  os  humeri,  and  the 
two  are  confounded  together  for  a  considerable  distance,  when 
the  two  muscles  separate  to  form  two  distinct  tendons ;  of  these, 
that  belonging  to  the  flexor  sublimis,  fig.  12,  /,  nt,  runs  beneath 
the  annular  ligaments  of  the  carpus,  to  be  inserted  into  the  base 
of  the  proximal  phalanx,  previously  dividing  to  give  passage  to 
the  tendon  of  the  profundus,  t,  on  its  way  to  be  implanted  into 
the  last  phalanx. 

The  following  are  the  principal  ligaments  of  the  fore-limb, 
fig.  13 ;  a,  the  '  post-scapular,'  c,  the  ^  prescapular,'  which  extend 
the  base  of  attachment  of  scapular  muscles ;  b,  the  ligamentous 
band  strengthening  the  fore  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder- 
joint;  A,  similar  ligaments  strengthening  the  capsule  of  the 
elbow-joint;  e,  e,  internal  lateral  ligaments  of  the  successive 
joints;  d,  'pisiform'  ligament;  c,  ligament  from  the  inner 
splint-bone  (metacarpal  ii)  to  the  sesamoid  behind  the  metacarpo- 
phalangial  joint ;  o, '  outer  cartilage  of  the  hoof; '  p,  inner  cartilage 
of  the  hoof. 

Muscles  of  the  hind-limb.  The'  ectogluteus  is  a  comparatively 
slender  muscle,  deriving  its  principal  origin  from  the  sacral 
fascia,  but  also  reinforced  by  a  long  slender  fasciculus,  which 
descends  immediately  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  ilium.  Its 
insertion  is  into  the  third  trochanter  and  external  rough  surface 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  bone,  and  also  by  strong  tendinous 
aponeuroses  into  the  fascia  lata. 

The  '  mesogluteus,'  fig.  11,  i7,  is  the  principal  muscle  in  this 
r^on  ;  it  arises  extensively  from  the  sacro-iliac  aponeurosis,  and 
from  the  external  surface  of  the  ilium ;  it  is  implanted  into  the 
outer  surface  of  the  great  trochanter,  and  is  prolonged,  by  means 
of  a  strong  posterior  fasciculus,  toward  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  femur. 

The  other  muscles  inserted  into  the  great  trochanter — ^namely, 
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the  'entogluteus/  fig.  12,/,  the  *  quadratus  femoris,'  the  *  obturator 
extemus,'  the  *  obturator  internus,'  the  *  gemelli,'  and  the  *  pyra- 
raidalis ' — present  a  disposition  similar  to  that  which  they  have  in 
the  human  body. 

The  muscles  passing  between  the  pelvis  and  the  lesser  tro- 
chanter, and  also  those  that  arise  from  the  pubis  to  be  implanted 
into  the  internal  surface  of  the  thigh,  are  the  '  psoas  magnus,'  the 

*  iliacus,'  the  *  pectinaeus,'  and  the  *  triple  adductor,'  fig.  12,  />. 

The  flexor  muscles  of  the  leg  are  the  *  biceps  flexor  cruris,'  the 

*  semimembranosus,'   the   *  semitendinosus,'   the   *  sartorius,'   the 

*  gracilis,'  and  the  *  poplitasus,'  all  of  which  are  enclosed  by  the 
dense  fascia  of  the  thigh,  which  is  kept  tense  by  the  action  of  a 

*  tensor  vaginae  femoris.'      The  last-named  muscle,  called  also  the 

*  musculus  fascias  latae,'  arises  from  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
crest  of  the  ilium,  whence  it  descends  obliquely  downward,  en- 
closed between  two  layers  of  the  fascia,  covering  the  thigh,  into 
which  it  is  strongly  inserted. 

The  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg — viz.,  the  *  rectus,'  fig.  11,  A, 
the  *  vastus  internus,'  fig.  12,  7,  the  *  vastus  externus,'  fig.  11,  », 
and  the  *  cruraeus ' — offer  in  all  quadrupeds  the  same  general  dis- 
position as  in  Man,  the  three  last  forming  one  great  common 
muscle,  *  trifemoro-rotuleus.'  The  anterior  margin  of  the  thigh 
is  formed  by  the  *  sartorius,'  which  here,  from  its  position  and 
office,  has  been  named  by  hippo  tomists  the  ^  long  adductor  of  the 
thigh.' 

The  *  biceps  cruris '  arises  by  a  single  origin,  which  is  derived 
from  the  ischium,  and  the  neighbouring  ligaments  and  fascial  ex- 
pansions. This  muscle  covers  a  large  proportion  of  the  outer 
surface  of  the  thigh :  its  principal  insertion  is  into  the  head  of  the 
fibula,  but  it  likewise  throughout  its  whole  length  contracts  ex- 
tensive and  important  attachments  with  the  fascia  lata,  so  that  it 
also  becomes  a  powerful  extensor  of  the  thigh.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  distinct  portion  of  the  biceps  derived  from  the  sacro- 
sciatic  aponeurosis,  the  fibres  of  which  are  directed  obliquely  from 
before  backward,  which,  meeting  the  ischiatic  portion  at  an 
angle,  form  with  it  a  kind  of  raph6,  which  is  prolonged  for  some 
distance.  This  muscle  is  called  *  vastus  longus '  in  Hippotomy. 
The  *  gracilis,'  fig.  12,  m,  is  a  very  considerable  muscle;  it  is 
called  by  hippotomists  the  *  short  adductor  of  the  thigh,'  whilst 
they  usually  give  the  name  *  gracilis '  to  the  semitendinosus. 
The  ^  semimembranosus '  and  ^  semitendinosus  '  have  the  same 
origin  and  general  arrangement  as  in  Man ;  but  both  of  them  are 
inserted  into  the  tibia  by  a  broad  aponeurosis,  extending  much 
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lower  down  than  in  the  human  subject,  a  circumstance  which 
causes  the  leg  to  be  permanently  kept  in  a  semiflexed  condition. 

The  '  gastrocnemius/  fig.  1 1 , 6,  is  relatively  less  cameous  than  in 
Man :  the  'solseus '  is  slender  and  feeble :  but  the  ^  plantaris/  fig. 
12, 13,  is  remarkably  developed ;  it  arises  from  the  fossa  above  the 
external  femoral  condyle:  its  tendon,  1 5,  is  continued  downward, and 
runs  over  the  extremity  of  the  os  calcis,  where  it  is  enclosed  in  a 
sheath;  passing  on  from  this  point,  it  divides,  is,  to  be  inserted  upon 
each  side  of  the  posterior  surface  of  tlie  proximal  phalanx  towards 
its  inferior  extremity,  here  giving  passage  between  its  two  inser- 
tions to  the  tendon  of  the  long  flexor  of  the  toe,  which  it  serves 
to  bind  down  closely  to  the  pastern  when  the  fetlock  joint  is  bent, 
thus  seeming  to  perform  the  functions  both  of  the  '  plantaris '  and 
of  the  short  flexor  of  the  toes. 

The  'tibialis  anticus,'  fig.  12,  37,  is  implanted  into  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  base  of  the  metatarsal,  so  as  to  be  an  extensor  of 
that  portion  of  the  foot.  The  '  tibialis  posticus  '  is  seen  at  25  and 
2IS,  fig.  12.  The  '  popliteus,'  ib.  23,  is  a  powerful  muscle.  The 
three  '  peronei '  are  represented  by  a  single  muscle,  the  tendon 
of  which  becomes  conjoined  with  that  of  the  long  extensor  of 
the  digit,  with  which,  when  in  action,  it  co-operates.  The 
flexor  muscles  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  simplicity ;  the 
short  flexor  communis  is  wanting;  the  'plantaris,'  as  described 
above,  has  a  double  insertion  into  the  base  of  the  great  pastern 
bone,  and  presents  a  similar  disposition  to  that  of  the  flexor  per- 
foratus  in  digitate  quadrupeds,  while  the  '  flexor  communis  longus 
perforans,'  fig.  12, 28,  here  serving  a  single  tendon,  29,  appropriated 
to  the  solitary  toe,  passes  on  as  usual  to  be  inserted  into  the  last 
phalanx,  30,  31.  The  homologue  of  the  'flexor  longus  hallucis' 
exists  in  the  Horse,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  hallux ; 
but,  instead  of  its  usual  destination,  it  here  becomes  affixed  to  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  communis  perforans,  to  which  it  forms  a 
powerful  auxiliary. 

The  'extensor  communis,'  fig.  11,  21,  terminates  in  a  single 
tendon,  25,  which  is  inserted  into  the  dorsum  of  the  last  phalanx 
of  the  foot:  it  receives,  however,  in  its  course,  a  few  fleshy  fibres, 
te?,  derived  from  the  metacarpal  and  representing  the  '  extensor 
brevis '  of  unguiculate  quadrupeds. 

In  fig.  14,  showing  the  chief  ligaments  of  the  hind  limb,  are 
represented  the  '  iliacus  internus,'  1,  A,  /,  and  the  '  epicotyloideus,' 
a,  a  small  and  j>eculiar  muscle,  which  arises  by  a  flat  tendon,  &, 
from  above  the  origin  of  the  rectus  cruris,  cZ,  and  is  inserted  at  the 
fore  and  outer  part  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  c,  below  the  b 
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its  fibres  are  attached  to  the  capsular  ligament.  21  is  the  '  rotulo- 
condylar  ligament ; '  22  the  '  rotular  ligament ; '  23  the  '  external 
rotular  ligament; '  10  the  '  condylo-fibular ligament ; '  15  the  *  ex- 
ternal semilunar  cartilage;'  25  the  '  calcaneal  ligament ;'  26, 26,  the 
^  external  lateral  ligaments  '  of  the  ankle  and  succeeding  joints  ; 
27  the  ^  ant-oblique  ligament ; '  28  the  ligament  from  the  outer 
splint-bone  (metatarsal  iv)  to  the  sesamoid  behind  the  metacarpo- 
phalangial  joint :  ss  and  39  are  cartilages  of  the  hoof. 

Muscles  of  the  hyoid  arch.     The  *  stemo-hyoideus '  and  the 

*  stemo-thyroideus '  form  a  single  muscle,  which  divides  to  be 
inserted  into  both  the  larynx  and  os  hyoides.  The  *  omo- 
hyoideus,'  fig.  11,  a,  is  a  very  strong  muscle.  The  'stylo- 
hyoideus '  furnishes  a  sheath  to  the  longer  portion  of  the  digas- 
tricus,  and  extends  from  the  furcate  extremity  of  the  stylohyal  to 
the  base  of  the  thyrohyal.  There  is  also  a  *  cerato-hyoideus ' 
extending  between  the  thyrohyal  and  the  thyroid  cartilage.    The 

*  paroccipito-styloideus '  is  a  short  thick  muscle,  derived  from  the 
paroccipital,  whence  it  descends  toward  the  angle  of  the  stylo- 
hyal, into  which  it  is  inserted,  above  the  origin  of  the  stylo- 
hyoideus. 

Facial  muscles.  The  '  occipito-frontalis '  has  the  usual  origin 
from  the  posterior  part  of  the  cranium,  whence,  running  forward, 
it  covers  the  skull  with  its  tendinous  aponeurosis,  and,  in  front, 
spreads  in  muscular  slips  upon  the  forehead,  some  of  which, 
fig.  11,  12,  extend  downward,  to  spread  over  those  of  the  orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum. 

Situated  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  orbit  there  is  another 
descending  slip  of  muscle  derived  from  the  lateral  cartilage  of  the 
ear,  which,  by  elevating  the  external  canthus  of  the  eye,  con- 
tributes to  the  expression  of  that  organ. 

The  *  levator  anguli  oris,'  fig.  11,  n,  is  inserted  into  the  upper 
lip  and  margin  of  the  nostril :  it  has  two  origins,  derived  from  the 
surface  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  between  which  the  lateral 
dilator  of  the  nostril  and  upper  lip  passes  to  its  destination.  The 
'  zygomaticus '  is  a  depressor  of  the  external  angle  of  the  eye,  as 
well  as  an  elevator  of  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  its  fibres  being 
intermixed  with  those  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  as  well  as 
of  the  orbicularis  oris. 

The  *  long  dilator  of  the  nostril,  and  elevator  of  the  upper  lip ' 
arises  at  a  little  distance  below  the  inferior  margin  of  the  orbit ; 
and,  passing  between  the  two  origins  of  the  levator  anguli  oris, 
terminates  in  a  tendon,  which  becomes  connected  with  that  of  the 
opposite  side,  and  then  spreads  out  in  front  of  the  upper  lip. 
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From  the  tendon  of  the  last  muscle  arises  the  '  anterior  dilator 
of  the  nostril,*  fig.  1 1 ,  t,  which,  acting  upon  the  interior  nasal 
cartilage,  powerfully  expands  the  aperture  of  the  nose.  The 
'orbicularis  oris,'  fig.  11,  o,  the  'levator  labii  superioris,'  the 
'elevator   of    the    chin,'  is 

and  the  '  depressors  of 
the  lower  lip,  and  angle 
of  the  mouth,'  are  well 
developed. 

The  anatomy  of  the 
limba  of  the  Horse 
would  be  incomplete 
without  a  notice  of  the 
structure  of  the  terminal 
s^ment  of  these  best  of 
terrestrial  locomotive  or- 
gans, in  the  perfection  of 
which  the  whole  mecha- 
nical force  is  concentrated 
on  a  single  hoof.  twtoimaHont.  m-. 

The  longitudinal  section  of  the  huge  finger  that  forms  the  foot 
or  '  hoof'  of  the  horse,  fig,  15,  Bhowe  the  structure  of  the  three 
phalanges — proximal  i,  middle  s,  and  distal  or  ungual  *,  with  that 
of  the  sesamoid,  or  nut-bone  n,  adding  to  the  lever-power  of  the 
division  of  the  tendon,  r,  of  the  flexor  profundus,  going  to  the  last 
phalanx :  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  '  fiexor  aublimis,'  s, 
and  that  of  the  tendon  of  the  common '  extensor,'  s,  are  also  shown. 
The  hoof-box  of  the  ungual  phalanx  is  denser  at  its  periphery,  12, 
than  at  its  base,  10,  but  is  not  continuous  over  either  surface ;  the 
former  part  is  the  'wall,'  the  latter  the  'floor'  of  the  homy  or 
'  insensible '  hoof.  The  wall,  or  '  external  wall,'  has  the  form  of  a 
hollow  cone  obliquely  truncate  above,  so  that  it  is  highest  in  front, 
13,  becoming  vertical,  and  lower  as  it  extends  backward,  losing 
density,  degenerating  partiy  into  the  elastic  tissue,  9,  but  being 
mainly  inflected  inward,  toward  the  centre  of  the  sole,  where  it 
blends  with  the  homy  'floor,'  and  forms  the  'internal  wall:* 
this  supports  the  superincumbent  softer  elastic  tissue,  and  partly 
that  called  the  '  fn^,'  flg.  16,  3,  for  which  a  triangular  space  is 
left  between  the  inflected  parts  of  the  '  internal  walL'  Thus  the 
poeterior  part  of  the  periphery  and  of  the  floor  of  the  *  hoof  is 
left  uncovered  by  the  homy  box,  which  is  accordingly  free  for  a 
certain  degree  of  elastic  expansion  and  contraction,  especially 
posteriorly.     The  inner  surface  of  the  '  wall '  is  produced  into  a 
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number  of  siibvertical  lamellfe,  fig.  17,  3,  with  which  interdigi- 
tate  corresponding  lamellw,  ib.  I7,  from  the  periosteum  of  the 
ungual  phalnnx :  the  first  are  called  the  '  homy  lamella;,'  the 
second  the  '  vascular'  or  '  sensitive  lamellte.'  At  the  interspace 
between  the  inflected  parts  or  prongs  of  the  '  wall '  projects  the 
mass  of  elastic  subcomeous  tissue  called  by  the  French  farriers 
*  fourche,'  and  misnamed  by  the  English  '  frog.'  In  the  horizontal 
section  of  the  hoof,  fig.  16,  in  which  a  part,  s,  is  reflected  back,  the 
'  frog,'  8,  is  seen  to  extend  to  the 
centre  of  the  sole :  its  exposed  outer 
surface  is  the  hardest  and  most 
homy  but  this  li  sue  is  not  so  thick 
as  some  famers  misapplying  the 
pan ng  knife  suppose:  it  gradually 
passes  mto  elastic  tissue:  it  is  im- 
pressed at  its  middle  part  by  the 
ciefl  of  the  frog  and  is  reflected 
upon  the  internal  wall.'  In  fig. 
16   s  6  IS  the  section  of  the  '  wall ;' 

3  the  upper  surface  of  the  '  frog;' 

4  4  are  the  parts  of  the  *  wall ' 
called  the  heels  5,  parts  of  the  sole 
cilled  the  bars  7— it  indicate  the 
boundaries  of  the  space  lodging  the 
frog  la  are  the  vascular  lamcllse.' 
The  homy  matter  of  the  sole  possesses 
more  elasticity  than  that  of  the  wall : 
the  sole  is  slightly  concave  toward 
the  ground  abutting  by  its  lower 
circumference  against  the  wall :  it  is 
cleft  to  its  centre  by  the  triangular 
space  through   which  the  frog  pro- 

Tn        IK  t        hoof    lUrt  JCCtS 

In  fig  17,  1  19  the  skin  reflected  ; 
2,  soft  elastic  tissue,  with  oil,  forming  a  cushion  behind  the  me- 
tacarpo-phttlangial  joint ;  3,  '  wall '  of  the  hoof  turned  back, 
showing  the  homy  lamelliG ;  4,  section  of  front  part  of  the  '  wall ; ' 
s,  6,  ligamentous  parts  of  metocarpo-phalangial  joint ;  T,  tendon 
of  common  '  cstensor ;'  b,  9,  lo,  those  of  the  deep  and  superficial 
flexors;  15,  expansion  of  the  great  anterior  cartilage  of  the  hoof; 
IG, the  'coronary  frog-band'  reflected;  i:,  the  '  vasCulnr  lamellaij' 
18,  elastic  jiortion  of  the  'frog;'  the  'coronary  venous  plexus' 
is  shown  at  ii. 
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In  the  Indian  Bhinoccros  the  panniculua  carnoeus  b  more 
(liacon  tin  nous  than  in  other  PerisBodactylcs,  but  where  it  esisia 
is  of  unusual  thickness.  One  sheet  at  the  side  0&  the  thorax 
sends  its  fascia  into 

the  interstice  of  the  '~ 

dermal  fold  in  front 
of  the  fore  Umba.  A 
siniilar  portion  be- 
hind is  inserted  into 
the  posterior  fold  of 
the  skin,  suggesting 
that  such  permanent 
folds  served  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  a 
firmer  insertion  to 
tfaeaponeiuTosesofthe 
cutaneous  muscles 
than  a  plane  surface 
could  have  done.  Two 
efaeeta  of  panuiculus 
riBe,  broad  and  thick, 
one  on  each  side  of 
the  anterior  part  of 
the  abdomen  from 
the  superficial  fascia, 
and,  passing  back- 
ward, terminate  in 
aponeuroses  covering 
knee-joint.  As  the 
patelbe  are  higher 
than  the  line  of  the 
abdomen,  in  the  erect 
positiou  of  the  animal,  the  preceding  muRcles  afford  additional 
support  to  that  bulky  part,  some  of  the  weight  thus  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  hind-legs,  which,  reciprocally,  are  by  these  muecles 
drawn  forward  in  locomotion.' 

§  198.  MuicUs  of  Artiodacti/la, — In  the  Ruminant  division 
of  the  Artiodactyle  Ungulates  the  '  panniculua  camoaus '  ia 
better  developed  than  in  the  non-ruminant  group,  e.  g,  the  hog 
and  the  hippopotamus.  The  fixed  points  from  which,  in  the 
ox,  the  well-developed  sheets  of  dermal  cameous  fibres  act  on 
the  skin  are  the  scapula,  mandible,  ilium,  pubis,  and  patella :  a 
'  Y-.  p.  3e. 
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Bubjaceot  layer  of  fiucia  allowB  the  play  of  the  'panniculus' 
independently  of  the  main  maeses  of  the  muscular  syBtem,  fig. 
18.  To  the  sheet  of  cameous  fibres  spreading  from  the  scapular 
fascia  over  the  neck  the  term  '  cutaneus  colli '  is  applied:  to  a 
thinner  layer  extending  from  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  over  the 
forehead  and  cheeks  to  the  lips,  that  of  '  cutaneus  faciei.'  The 
thick  layer  expanding  from  the  supra-scapular  attachment  over  the 
shoulder  and  part  of  the  fore-limb  is  the  '  cutaneus  humeri ; '  that 
which  extends  from  the  iliac  and  pubic  fascia  lata,  and  from  the 
patella,  forward,  expanding  upon  the  abdomen,  is  the  *  cutaneus 
abdominb : '  the  *  musculus  preputialis,'  in  the  Bull,  is  a  deriva- 
tion from  the  foregoing  dermal  muscle. 

The  '  trapezius,'  fig.  18,  lo,  ii,  answers  to  the  scapular  division 
of  tliat  muscle  in  Man ;  it  arises  in  the  Ox  from  the  neural  spines 
of  the  anterior  half  of  the  thorax,  and  from  the  '  ligamentum 
nuchse.'     In  the  Giraffe  it  is  in  two  portions :  one  arises  from  the 


transverse  processes  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebne,  its 
ficshy  part  is  thick  and  strong  but  expands  as  it  passes  down- 
ward and  backward  and  finally  is  lost  in  a  strong  fascia  over> 
spreading  the  shoulder-joint ;  the  second  portion  is  thin  and 
broad,  arises  from  the  ligamentum  nucha;,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
fascia  covering  the  scapula.'  The  '  masto-humeralis,'  fig.  18,  8,  e, 
may  represent  the  '  cleidal '  part  of  the  trapezius  in  claviculate 
Ungulates :  it  arises  by  an  aponeurosis  from  the  ligamentum 
nucbffi,  and,  by  a  tendon,  from  the  paroccipital ;  the  chief  and 
more  superficial  portion  is  inserted  into  the  humerus,  the  deeper 
portion  into  the  sternum.     The  'latissimus  dorsi,'  fig.  18,  ii,  in 

'  xcviy,  p.  234. 
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the  Ox,  aa  in  the  Horse,  is  a  comparatively  small  muscle,  and  acts 
upon  both  hnmerus  and  imtibrachium.  The  '  rhomboideus,'  fig. 
19,  9,  is  not  single,  as  in  the  Horse  and  Giraffe,  but  consista  in 
the  Ox  of  pre-  and  post-rhomboid  portions  :  the  former  rises  from 
the  nuchal  Ugament,  as  iar  forward  as  its  occipital  insertion :  the 
latter  from  the  spines  of  the  tiro  or  three  anterior  dorsals ;  both 
converge  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  scapula. 

The  '  splenins  capitis,'  fig.  1 9,  r,  arises  from  the  anterior  dorsal 
and  posterior  cerrical  spines ;  the  fibres  diverge  to  a  fiat  tendon 
inserted  into  the  paroccipital  and  the  ridge  rising  therefrom.  In 
the  Sheep  an  insertion  of  a  small  fasciculus  Into  the  diapophysis  of 
the  atlas  represents  the  '  splenius  colli.'  The  '  scaleni '  form  three 
strong  muscles  in  the  Cameltda,  in  the  Giraffe  four,  which  rise 
finMn  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  cervical  vertebne  and  are  inserted 
into  the  manubrium  stemi  and  first  rib.  The  '  scalenus  anticus  * 
in  the  Cow  is  shown  at  is,  fig.  19.  The  *  stemo-maxillaris '  arises 
from  the  manubrium  and  divides,  at  9,  fig.  18,  to  be  inserted  into 
the  paroccipital  and  mandibular  angle. 


r^ 


The  '  levator  angnli  scapube,'  fig.  19,  8,  arises  from  the  pleur- 
apophyses  of  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  vertebne,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  anterior  angle  of  the  scapuht :  it  seems  part  of  the  follow- 
ing muscle. 

The  <  serratus  magnns,'  fig.  19,  lo,  has  an  extendve  ori^ 
from  the  pleurapophyses  of  the  anterior  half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
dorsal  series,  forward,  to  that  of  the  fifth  cervical  inclusive,  by 
'  dentations,'  or  an  angular  strip  from  each :  the  fibres  converge,  as- 
cending beneath  the  scapula,  to  be  inserted  into  the  cartilaginous 
Buprascapuls.  Thus,  as  the  fore-part  of  the  trunk  is,  as  it  were, 
slung  upon  the  two  great  serrate  muscles  which  principally  support 
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the  weii^ht  of  the  deep  chest  of  the  Rummants,  the  int«rposHion 
of  tlie  elastic  cartilages  between  the  upper  attachments  of  the 
muscles  and  the  capitals  of  the  bony  columns  of  the  two  fore-legs 
ia  attended  with  the  same  advantage  as  is  obtained  by  slinging  the 
body  of  a  coach  upon  elastic  springs. 

The  main  body  of  the  'pectoralis  major,'  fig.  18,  is,  rises  from 
the  sternum  and  ensiform  cartilage,  the  fibres  converging  to  the 
tendon  inserted  in  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  humerus :  the  an- 
terior derivative  from  this  muscle,  effecting 
Hie  crossing  of  the  fore-limbs,  is   present  in 
Ruminants  as  in  Sulipcds  and  Cetaceans.   Two 
■    muscles  converge  to  an  insertion  answering  to 
that  of  the  '  deltoid  -, '  one  is  the  superficial 
I>ortion  of  the  '  masto-humeralis,'  fig.   18,  s, 
fig.  19,  u  ;   the  other,  ib.  it,  arises  from  the 
spine  and  post-spinal  fossa  of  the  scapula:  the 
latter  is  the  proper  homologue  of  the  '  deltoid.' 
The  '  supra-  or  pre-spinatus '  is   shown  at 
I,  figs,  20  and  21;  it  is  inserted  by  a  double  ten- 
don into  the  fore  and  inner  tuberosities  of  the 
humerus  :     the  '  infra-  or    post-spinatus,'  fig. 
20,  2,  has  a  single    strong  insertion  into  the 
outer  tuberosity.     The  insertion  of  the  '  teres 
major '  is  seen  at  fig.  20,  s. 

The  subscapularis,  fig.  21,  2  and  3',  con- 
sists of  two  chief  masses,  and  corresponds  in 
length  and  narrowness  with  the  bone  from 
which  it  originates ;  it  consequently  produces, 
like  the  muscles  on  the  opposite  surface  of  the 
scapula,  more  rapid  and  extensive  motion  ol 
the  humerus,  to  the  inner  tuberosity  of  which 
it  is  attached.  The  '  coraco-brachialis,'  fig.  20, 
s,  arises  from  the  tuberous  representative  of 
the  coracoid  ;  its  insertion  into  the  humerus  ex- 
tends down  to  the  inner  condyle.  The  '  biceps 
brachii,'  fig.  21,  io,  shows  an  origin  from  the 
it.ni,  lbs  ouifr  (uiuir)  aio^.  coracoid  as  well  as  the  chief  one  from  above 
the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula.  It  is  in- 
serted into  the  radius,  below  the  usual  tuberosity,  and  also  sends  a 
strip  of  tendon  to  the  antibrachial  aponeurosis.  In  the  Cametida 
the  tendon  of  origin  is  double,  but  approximated,  and  encloses  a 
sclerous  sesamoid  as  it  passes  over  the  head  of  the  humerus.  The 
'  brachiolis  internus '  rises  from  the  neck  of  the  humerus ;  its  in- 


.  21,  13,  arising 
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sertion,  fig.  21,  ii,  is  anterior  to  that  of  the  biceps.  The  maasive 
muBcles  anewering  to  the  '  triceps  extensor '  are  the  '  extensor 
longue,'  figs.  20  and  21,  s,  the  'ext.  latuB,'  fig.  20,  t,  the  '  ext. 
mediuB,'  fig.  21,  g,  and  the  'ext  brevis,'  fig.  21,7.  The '  anconeus 
extemuB,'  fig.  20,  g,  appears  to  be  another  part  of  this  sTBtem  of 
muscles  acting  on  the  trunk  through  the  scapula  and  reciprocally 
on  the  supporting  limb.  A  small  fasciculus,  f  " 
from  the  inner  part  of  the  distal  end  of  the 
humerus,  and  inserted  into  the  upper 
half  of  the  radius,  acts  feebly  as  a  flexor, 
and  seems  t«  represent  the  '  pronator  teres ' 
of  Unguicnlates.  The '  extensor  carpi  radi- 
alis,'  fig.  21,  12,  is  inserted  into  the  fore- 
part of  the  '  cannon-bone.'  The  '  flexor 
carpi  radialis,'  fig.  21, 14,  sends  its  tendon 
behind  the  carpal  joint  to  the  back  part  of 
the  cannon-bone.  The  muscle,  fig.  20,  10, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  inner  (radial) 
side  of  the  cannon-bone,  has  an  homolo- 
gous origin  with  that  of  the  *  abductor 
pollicis.' 

The  'extensor  digitorum  longus,'  fig. 
20, 11,  sends  its  two  tendons  in  front  of  the 
carpus  and  cannon-bone ;  the  inner  one  is 
inserted  into  the  middle  phalanx  of  the 
inner  (vol.  ii.  fig,  193,  Hi)  digit ;  the  outer 
tendon  di\*ides,  to  be  inserted  into  the  un- 
gual phalanges  of  both  functional  digits. 
The  'extensor  brevia  digitorum,'  fig. 
20,  II,  is  inserted  into  the  middle  phalanx 
of  the  outer  (ib.  ir)  functional  digit.  The 
'flexor  carpi  ulnaris,'  fig.  20,  I3,  is  in- 
serted into  the  '  pisiforme '  and  outer  side 
of  the  head  of  the  cannon-hone.  The 
'flexor  perforans  digitorum,'  fig.  21,  is, 
sends  its  flat  and  strong  tendon  behind 
the  cannon-bone,  near  the  lower  end  of  which  it  divides,  and 
perforates  the  corresponding  divisions  of  the  '  flexor  perforatue,' 
to  be  inserted  into  the  ungual  phalanges  of  the  digits.  Hi,  iv,  fig. 
193,  Ox,  voL  iL  The  '  flexor  caqii  ulnaris  intemus,'  fig.  21,  16, 
is  inserted  into  the  '  pisiforme.* 

Tlie  ectogluteus,  fig.  18,  is,  arises  from  the  fore  part  of  the  ilium 
and  sacral  iaacia,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  great 
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trochanter ;  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  *  tensor  fasciaB  femoris.' 
This  muscle,  fig.  18,  I6,  arising  from  behind  the  outer  iliac  tube* 
rosity,  expands  upon  the  thigh,  and  is  lost  in  fascia  covering  the 
knee-joint,  and  attached  to  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  whereby  the 
muscle  becomes,  with  the  rectus,  a  flexor  of  the  thigh.  There  is  a 
*  sartorius  '  crossing  obliquely  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  and  in- 
serted aponeurotically  into  the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the  tibia. 
The  '  mesogluteus,'  fig.  19,  is,  arising  from  the  outer  side  of  the 
ilium,  is  inserted  into  the  outer  part  of  the  great  trochanter.  The 
^  entogluteus,'  ib.  i9,  rises  above  the  acetabulum,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  great  trochanter.  The  *  biceps  femoris,' 
fig.  18,  17,  18,  arises  from  the  sacro-sciatic  fascia  and  from  the 
ischial  tuberosity ;  the  fasciculi  from  both  origins  unite  to  form  a 
broad  muscle  (the  *  vastus  longus'  of  Hippotomy),  which  is  in- 
serted by  a  strong  aponeurosis  into  the  head  of  the  tibia  and  fascia 
of  the  leg.  The  'iliacus  internus  '  is  shown  at  17,  fig.  19  :  23,  24, 
and  30,  ib.y  are  muscles  of  the  tail.  The  'vastus  extemus,' 
fig.  19,  26,  covers  the  whole  of  the  outer  part  of  the  thigh-bone, 
from  the  great  trochanter ;  it  is  inserted  into  the  patella  and  head 
of  the  tibia ;  a  small  part  of  the  '  rectus  femoris  '  appears  in  front 
of  its  upper  part.  The  *  gracilis '  is  a  large  broad  muscle,  arising 
from  the  pubic  symphysis,  and  inserted  into  a  long  tract  of  the 
tibia.  The  '  adductor  magnus '  is  seen  at  27,  the  '  semitendinosus ' 
at  28,  and  the  '  semimembranosus,'  or  '  adductor  tibiae  longus,'  at 
£9,  fig.  19.  The  last  two  muscles  are  blended  in  the  Hog.  The 
'  tibialis  anticus '  arises  from  the  inner  side  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
head  of  the  tibia  by  a  strong  tendon ;  the  muscular  part  swells  into 
the  chief  of  those  on  the  fore  part  of  the  leg  ;  the  tendon  of  inser- 
tion splits  to  give  passage  to  that  of  the  '  peroneus  longus,'  and  is 
inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  head  of  the  metatarsal.  There 
is  an  extensor  of  the  middle  phalanx  of  each  functional  toe ;  the 
tendon  of  the  long  'extensor  digitorum'  bifurcates  at  the  end 
of  the  metatarsus  for  insertion  into  the  ungual  phalanx  of  the 
same  toes. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  flexors  of  the  digits  of  the  hind-foot 
in  hoofed  quadrupeds  is  the  accession  of  muscles  not  so  applied  in 
most  other  mammals.  Thus  the  '  gastrocnemius,'  besides  its  inser- 
tion into  the  heel-bone,  sends  a  strong  tendon  along  the  back  of 
the  metatarsal,  to  the  phalanges,  where  it  expands  and  bifurcates, 
each  division  again  splitting  for  the  passage  of  that  of  the  *  flexor 
perforans,'  before  being  inserted  into  the  middle  phalanges.  In  like 
manner  the  homologue  of  the  '  tibialis  posticus '  combines  its  ten- 
don with  that  of  the  *  flexor  perforans ;'  such  common  tendon 
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expanding  behind  the  metatarsal,  and  splitting  to  perforate  the 
tendon  of  the  preceding  flexor  in  its  way  to  the  last  phalanx. 

Of  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  '  obliquus  extemus  '  is  shown  in 
fig.  18y  14 ;  its  broad  tendon  is  perforated  by  the  mammary  artery 
and  vein,  at  19.     The  *  obliquus  intemus '  is  seen  at  16,  fig.  19. 

I  found  the  following  conditions  of  the  hyoid  muscles  in  the 
Grirafie :' — The  '  mylo-hyoideus/  thick  and  strong,  arose  from  the 
internal  surface  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  was  inserted  into  the 
raphe  diyiding  it  from  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  It  ad- 
hered firmly  to  the  '  genio-hyoideus :'  this  arose  by  a  well  marked 
tendon  from  the  symphysis  menti,  and  had  the  usual  insertion. 
The  *  genio-glossus '  arose  by  a  tendon  close  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  tendon  of  the  'genio-hyoideus;'  its  fleshy  belly  had  a 
considerable  antero-posterior  extent,  and  diminished  to  a  very 
thin  edge  at  its  anterior  margin.  The  '  digastricus '  had  the 
usual  origin,  and  was  inserted,  broad  and  thick,  into  the  under 
side  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  *  stylo-hyoid '  was  remarkable  for  the 
slendemess  and  length  of  its  cameous  part.  The  most  interesting 
modifications  in  the  muscles  of  the  os  hyoides  were  found  in 
those  which  retract  that  bone.  The  muscle  which,  as  in  some 
other  ruminants,  combines  the  offices  of  the  *  stemo-thyroideus  ' 
and  *  stemo-hyoideus,'  arose  by  a  single  long  and  slender  cameous 
portion  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  sternum ;  this  origin 
was  nine  inches  long,  and  terminated  in  a  round  tendon,  six  inches 
long;  the  tendon  then  divided  into  two,  and  each  division  soon 
became  fleshy,  and  so  continued  for  about  sixteen  inches ;  then 
each  division  again  became  tendinous  for  the  extent  of  two  inches, 
and  ultimately  cameous  again,  when  it  was  inserted  into  the  side 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  thence  continued  in  the  form  of  a 
fascia  to  the  hyoid.  This  alternation  of  contractile  with  non- 
contractile  tissue  gave  a  striking  example  of  the  use  of  tendon  in 
limiting  the  length  of  the  contractile  part  of  a  muscle  to  the 
extent  of  motion  required  to  be  produced  in  the  part  to  which  the 
muscle  is  attached.  Had  the  stemo-thyroideus  been  continued 
fleshy  as  usual  from  its  origin  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
neck  to  its  insertion,  a  great  proportion  of  the  muscular  fibres 
would  have  been  useless ;  for  as  these  have  the  power  of  shorten- 
ing themselves  by  their  contractility  one-third  of  their  own 
length,  if  they  had  been  continued  from  end  to  end  in  the  stemo- 
thyroidei,  they  would  have  been  able  to  draw  the  larynx  and 
hyoid  one-third  of  the  way  down  the  neck ;  such  displacement, 
however,  is  neither  required  nor  indeed   compatible   with   the 

'  ZCTU*.  p.  232. 
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mechanical  connections  of  the  parts ;  but,  by  the  intervention  of 
long  and  slender  tendons,  the  quantity  of  the  contractile  fibre  is 
duly  apportioned  to  the  extent  of  motion  required  for  the  larynx 
and  OS  hyoides.  The  *  omo-hyoideus '  was  adjusted  to  its  office  by 
a  more  simple  modification ;  instead  of  having  a  remote  origin  from 
the  shoulder-blade,  its  fixed  point  of  attachment  was  brought  for- 
ward to  the  nearest  bone  (the  third  cervical  vertebra)  from  which 
it  could  act  upon  the  hyoid  to  the  due  extent. 

In  all  Herhivora  the  muscles  more  directly  worked  in  masti- 
cation, e.  g.  the  *  masseter '  and  *  pterygoidei,'  are  proportionally 
more  developed  than  the  biting  muscles,  e.  g.  *  temporales ; '  but 
there  are  degrees  of  difference ;  in  those  Ungulates  in  which  the 
canines  are  most  developed,  as  e,  g.  the  Hog  and  Camel  tribes, 
the  temporal  muscles  are  larger.  In  all  Ungulates  the  chief 
depressor  of  the  jaw,  or  opener  of  the  mouth,  passing  from  the 
paroccipital  to  the  mandibular  angle,  has  a  single  fleshy  belly ; 
it  is,  however,  the  homologue  of  the  *  digastricus '  in  Man. 

One  of  the  muscles  proceeding  from  the  neural  arches  of  the 
dorsal  vertebras  to  the  occiput  is  tendinous,  along  a  portion  of  its 
mid-course,  in  most  unguiculate  Af  ammals :  it  is  called  *  biventer 
cer\dcis  '  in  Anthropotomy.  Contiguous  muscular  fasciculi  ex- 
tending from  the  neural  spines  of  the  anterior  dorsals  to  those 
of  more  or  less  of  the  cervical  scries,  are  tenned  *  spinalis  cervicis.' 
The  pair  of  fibrous  masses  with  like  attachments,  but  in  which  the 
striated  fibre  is  almost  wholly  reduced  to  the  yellow  elastic  tissue 
in  Ungulates,  is  commonly  known  as  the  *  ligamentum  nuchae.' 

In  the  Giraffe  this  mechanical  stay  and  support  of  the  long 
neck  and  head  commences  from  the  sacral  vertebraj,  and  receives 
fresh  accessions  from  each  lumbar  and  dorsal  vertebra,  as  it 
advances  forward;  the  spines  of  the  anterior  dorsal  vertebrae 
become  greatly  elongated  to  afford  additional  surface  for  the 
attachment  of  new  portions  of  the  ligament,  which  appears  to  be 
inserted,  on  a  superficial  dissection,  in  one  continuous  sheet  into 
the  longitudinally  extended  but  not  elevated  spines  of  the  cer- 
vical vertebrae,  as  far  as  the  axis ;  the  atlas,  as  usual,  is  left  free 
for  the  rotatory  movements  of  the  head;  the  ligament  passes 
over  that  vertebra  to  terminate  by  an  expanded  insertion  into 
the  occipital  crest.  It  consists  throughout  of  two  bilateral 
moieties.  In  the  specimen  I  dissected,  the  nuchal  ligament, 
in  sitUy  measured  9  feet  in  length :  an  extent  of  6  feet  was  re- 
moved, which  immediately  contracted  to  4  feet. 

In  the  Camel  the  ligamentum  nuchas  arises,  broad  and  thin,  from 
the  anterior  dorsal  spines,  but  gathers  substance  as  it  advances  and 
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becomes  condensed  into  a  pair  of  cords  which  receive  accessions 
from  the  cervical  spines,  by  which  the  ligaments  seem  bound  down 
BO  HA  to  follow  the  curve  of  the  neck :  the  insertions  are  into  the 
Buperoccipital.  Posteriorly  a  continuation  of  the  ligament  may  be 
traced  spreading  out  and  losing  itself  in  the  base  of  the  single 
hump  of  the  Dromedary,  and  as  far  back  as  that  of  the  hind  bump 
in  the  CameL' 

The  relative  size  and  insertionB  (a  cervical,  b  nuchal)  of  the 
ligamentum  nuchie  of  the  Elephant  are  shown  in  fig.  22.  Much 
of  the  same  kind  of  yellow  elastic  tissue  is  combined  with  the 
aponeoroses  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in  the  Elephant,  Rhino- 
ceros,* and  Giraffe,  in  reference  to  the  capacity  and  heavy  con- 
tents of  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal. 


§  199.  Muscles  of  Camivora. — The  commencement  of  certain 
facial  muscles  that  reach  their  full  developement  in  Man  may 
be  discerned  in  the  Unguiculates.  Small  detached  sheets  of 
muscular  fibre, '  cervico-facial '  or '  platysma  myoides,'  arc  attached 
to  the  skin  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  spread  uj)on  the  lateral  inte- 
guments of  the  face,  and,  in  the  Cat,  show  a  special  arrangement 
or  developement  by  affording  a  muscular  capsule  to  the  bulb  of 
each  long  hair  of  the  whiskers,  upon  the  chin,  lips,  cheeks,  and 
eyebrows,  to  which  they  give  the  impressive  movements  of  those 
sensitive  part«.  Both  the  '  occipital '  and  '  frontal '  parts  of  the 
human  '  occipito-frontalis  '  are  also  present  in  the  Cat 

The  muscles  of  the  jaws  in  Camivora  are  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  large  proportional  size  of  the  '  temporalis,'  with  which 
the  '  masseter,'  by  the  more  vertical  disposition  of  its  fibres  than 
in  Herdivora,  combines  in  the  act  of  forcibly  closing  the  mouth. 
The  '  pterygoidei '  are  small  and  not  very  distinct  from  each 
'  vt.  '  T  ■ .  p  36. 
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Other.  The '  digastric '  is  a  powerful  muscle  and  seemingly  '  mo- 
nogastric^'  but  many  tendinous  filaments  in  the  middle  of  the 
cameous  substance  indicate  tlie  division  which  is  established  in 
higher  Gyrencephala.  In  the  Lion  it  arises  by  a  strong  tendon 
from  the  paroccipital ;  and  its  action  may  be  seen  in  the  effort 
the  animal  makes  to  disengage  the  mandible  from  ligamentous 
parts  of  its  food.  In  the  Felines  the  latissimus  dorsi  has  its  chief 
insertion  into  the  tendinous  arch,  bridging  over  the  biceps,  and, 
with  the  '  dermo-humeralis '  similarly  inserted,  it  acts  upon  the 
inner  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  humerus,  but  sends  a  strong 
aponeurosis  between  the  external  and  scapular  ^  heads '  or  por^ 
tions  of  the  triceps  to  be  continued  upon  the  antibrachial  fascia : 
in  the  Dog,  a  distinct  fasciculus  of  the  muscle  combines  its  tendon 
with  that  of  the  *  scapular '  portion  of  the  triceps.  In  the  Seal- 
tribe  the  retractile  action  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  is  extended,  by 
the  aponeurotic  insertion,  to  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  pectoral  fin. 
The  homologue  of  the  *  serratus  posticus  superior '  is  largely 
developed  in  the  Lion,  extending  its  anterior  attachments  to  the 
nape.  The  '  protractor  scapul® '  arises  in  Felines  from  the 
diapophyses  of  the  atlas,  axis,  and  third  cervical,  and  is  inserted 
into  L  Bpine  of  the  Bcapula  near  the  acromion.  The  origins  of 
the  'great  pectoral  muscles'  interblend  and  cross  each  other 
in  FeHnes,  so  as  to  seem  to  form  a  common  adductor  muscle  of 
the  fore-limbs ;  but  the  mass  of  the  fibres  resolves  itself  into  four 
almost  distinct  muscles,  answering  to  the  '  large  pectoral '  and 
grand  pectoral  of  Hippotomists,  and  including  the  '  stemo- 
trachiterie^ '  and  '  pectoant^brachial '  of  Straus-Durckheim. 
The  'pectoralis  minor'  in  the  Dog  is  inserted  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula.  In  unguiculate,  and 
especially  claviculate,  Gyrencephala,  the  deltoid  conforms  by  the 
greater  extent  of  origin  and  size  to  the  more  varied  movements 
of  the  humerus,  as  compared  with  the  ungulate  order.  In  the 
Cat  the  deltoid  consists  of  an  anterior  portion  arising  from  the 
acromion,  and  a  posterior  one  from  the  spine,  of  the  scapula :  in 
the  Bear  only  the  acromial  portion  is  developed.  In  noncla- 
viculate  Carnivora  the  '  masto-humeralis '  is  present :  in  cla- 
viculate species  the  '  cleido-cucuUaris  '  and  '  cleido-mastoideus ' 
are  its  divisions :  the  former,  in  Felines,  rises  from  the  paroccipital 
crest,  and  from  the  neural  spines  of  the  anterior  cervicals,  passes 
back  and  down  to  the  transverse  ligamentous  tract  in  which  the 
clavicular  ossicle  is  developed;  the  '  cleido-mastoid '  is  inserted 
into  two  outer  thirds  of  the  clavicular  bone,  whence  is  continued 
a  fleshy  belly  descending  along  the  fore-part  of  the  brachium,  in 
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front  of  the  bicepB,  to  be  inserted  into  the  tuberoeity  of  the 
radius :  it  answers  to  8,  fig.  18^  in  Ungulates.  The  biceps,  in 
Felines,  derives  its  single  head  from  the  upper  rim  of  the  glenoid 
cavity,  and  is  inserted  into  the  bicipital  tuberosity  of  the  radius. 
The  '  brachialis  intemus '  is  a  long  muscle  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  humerus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  wall  of  the  sigmoid 
cavity  of  the  ulna.  The  'triceps  extensor'  is  represented  by 
three  or  more  muscles,  distinct  in  their  fleshy  part,  and  remark- 
able for  their  volume  in  Felines :  their  common  tendon  incloses 
the  olecranon  like  a  strong  capsule.  Besides  the  foregoing  there 
are  three  shorter  extensors,  one  of  which  is  represented  by  the 
human  '  anconeus ; '  but  all  belong  to  the  same  system  as  the 
tricipital  extensor.  The  *  pronator  teres  '  is  proportionally  large : 
in  the  Lion  its  cameous  part  extends  far  down  the  fore-arm :  in 
the  Cat  it  ends  in  the  tendon  inserted  about  half  way  down  the 
radius.  The  *  palmaris  longus '  is  also  more  developed  than  in 
man.  The  '  supinator  longus,'  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  short 
and  slender  fleshy  portion ;  and  this  relates  to  the  habitual  prone 
position  of  the  paw  in  Camivara,  The  flexors  and  extensors  of 
the  carpus  and  manus  closely  accord  with  those  of  Man,  but  with 
excess  of  fleshy  fibres  in  the  larger  Felines ;  and  a  minor  degree  of 
distinction  of  some  muscles,  as,  e.  ^.,  the  '  flexores  digitorum,'  and 
'  extensores  poUicis.'  The  '  extensor  longus  pollicis '  has  its  origin 
from  the  outer  wall  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  and  the 
upper  third  of  that  bone :  its  long  and  slender  tendon  is  inserted 
into  the  first  phalanx  of  the  poUex,  but  usually,  also,  into  that  of 
the  index.  By  this  insertion,  as  well  as  by  its  high  origin,  it  is 
less  differentiated  from  the  *  common  extensor  digitorum '  than  in 
Man.  There  is  no  *  extensor  brevis  pollicis.'  The  *  indicator ' 
is  represented,  in  Felines,  by  a  short  and  slender  muscle  from  the 
lower  half  of  the  outer  side  of  the  ulna :  its  tendon  glides  through 
the  same  carpal  synovial  sheath  as  that  of  the  extensor  longus 
pollicis :  it  has  not  a  separate  insertion  into  the  index,  but  blends 
with  the  tendinous  division  of  the  common  extensor  going  to  that 
digit.  The  differentiation  establishing  the  muscle  as  a  true  or 
independent  *  indicator  '  has  not  yet  come  about. 

The  '  flexor  sublimis '  is  a  powerful  muscle  and  the  principal 
bender  of  the  paw  in  ordinary  locomotion  ;  its  origin  is  restricted 
to  the  humerus  ;  its  insertions  are  extended  into  all  the  five  digits 
by  the  fasciae  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  metacarpo-phalangial 
joints,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  perforated  tendons  into  the  sides  of 
the  first  and  second  phalanges.  The  '  flexor  profundus  '  arises  by 
five  heads  from  the  antibrachium,  which  form  a  conunon  flattened 
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tendon,  along  the  carpus ;  this  first  detaches  a  tendon  to  the 
ungual  phalanx  of  the  poUex,  and,  at  the  metacarpus,  divides  into 
the  four  tendons  similarly  inserted  into  the  four  long  digits.  In 
each  the  insertion,  fig.  36,  i,  is  into  the  lever-like  process  from 
the  palmar  part  of  the  bone  of  the  last  phalanx.  It  is  this  muscle 
which  overcomes  the  retractile  force  of  the  elastic  ligaments,  ib. 
a,  of  the  claws,  and  concentrates  the  power  of  all  five  upon  the 
part  seized*     There  is  no  separate  ^  flexor  longus  poUicis.' 

In  the  hind  limb  of  Felines,  the  psoas  and  iliacus  are 
more  obviously  parts  of  the  same  muscle  than  in  Man :  a  fasciculus 
of  the  *  psoas  '  sends  a  tendon  to  the  pubis ;  but  the  main  body 
of  the  muscle  acts  upon  the  inner  trochanter.  In  the  Cat  a 
detachment  of  the  small  ectogluteus  descends  to  be  inserted  into 
the  patella.  The  much  longer  mesogluteus  has  five  origins  from 
lumbar,  sacral  and  caudal  vertebras,  and  from  the  crista  ilii :  its 
tendon  goes  to  the  great  trochanter.  The  *  gracilis '  is  relatively 
large.  The  muscle  at  the  foremost  part  of  the  thigh,  in  Felines, 
answers  to  the  '  sartorius '  and  *  rectus  femoris ;'  there  is  also  a 
*  tensor  fascise,'  which  sends  an  aponeurosis  over  the  fore  part  of 
the  knee-joint  and  a  tendon  to  the  inner  part  of  the  head  of  the 
tibia.  The  *  biceps  flexor  cruris '  receives  a  slender  accessory 
fascicule  from  an  anterior  caudal  vertebra ;  besides  its  normal  in- 
sertion it  is  continued  by  fascia  into  the  ^  tendo  achillis.'  In  the 
Lion,  a  special  muscle,  ^  caudo-femoralis,'  from  the  same  vertebras 
is  inserted  by  its  own  long  tendon  into  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
femur.  The  Bear  has  not  the  latter  muscle.  The  largest  pai*t 
of  the  ^gastrocnemii '  muscles  is  at  or  near  to  their  femoral  origins  : 
the  tendons  of  each  are  at  first  distinct,  and  finally  blend  by  ex- 
pansions which  spread  over  the  calcaneum.  The  soleus  is  small, 
and  rises  from  the  fibula:  its  tendon  unites  with  that  of  the 
gastrocnemius  extemus.  The  tendon  of  the  ^  plantaris '  combines 
with  that  of  the  '  short  flexor '  of  the  toes  to  augment  the  power 
of  bending  their  phalanges :  its  fleshy  part  is  relatively  much 
greater  than  in  Man. 

§  200.  Muscles  of  Quadrumana. — In  this  series,  up  to  the  apes, 
the  panniculus  camosus  exists ;  but  is  reduced  to  a  thin  sheet  of 
cameous  fibres  from  the  dorso-lumbar  fascia,  spreading  over  the 
latissimtu  dorsi^  and  again  degenerating  to  fascia  attached  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  humerus.  The  '  platysma  myoides '  begins  to  be 
defined,  in  the  Aye-aye,  as  a  pair  of  broad  thin  layers,  arising  from 
pectoral  and  clavicular  fascia,  and  ascending  over  the  front  and 
sides  of  the  neck,  mandibular  rami,  and  cheeks.  In  the  Orangs 
and  Chimpanzees  it  supports  the  large  cervico-pectoral  air-sac 
communicating  with  the  larynx. 
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Fnnn  the  Aye-aye  to  the  GroriUa,'  with  a  few  exceptions,*  there 
is  a  ^  cleido^iiiastoideiis '  as  well  as  a  '  stemo-cleido-mastoideus  ; ' 
bnt  in  some  Baboons  (Maeacus)  the  distinct  fasciculus  from  the 
clavicle  has  not  been  found*  In  an  Orang  I  found  the  cleidal 
part  inserted  into  the  diapophysis  of  the  axis  vertebra. 

The  term  *  digastricus  '  is  applicable  to  that  mandibular  muscle 
in  all  Quadrumana^  although  the  partition  by  tendon  of  the  ante- 
rior from  the  posterior  belly  is  not  complete  in  many.  In  most, 
as  in  the  Aye-aye,  the  anterior  portions  of  the  pair  occupy  the 
anterior  interspace  of  the  mandibular  rami  The  middle  tendi- 
nous part  is  attached  to  the  hyoid,  except  where  it  is  feebly 
marked,  as  in  Stenops,  The  intermediate  tendon  of  the  omohyoid 
is  not  found  save  in  the  higher  tail-less  Apes. 

In  all  Quadrumana  the  power  of  the  arms  in  dra¥nng  up  the 
trunk  is  increased  by  the  accessory  muscle  from  the  ordinary  ten- 
don of  the '  latissimus  dorsi,'  which  extends  its  action  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  (interior  condyle),  and  to 
the  olecranon.  The  '  rhomboidei'  extend  to  the  occiput  in  Maca- 
ques, Baboons,  and  the  Orang.  The  'protractor  scapulas'  Q  acro- 
mio-trachelien,'  Cuv.)  exists  in  most  Quadrumana  below  the  Apes; 
in  these  the  *  levator  anguli  scapulas  *  is  distinct  from  the  *  serratus 
magnus ;  but  is  the  fore  part  of  that  muscle  in  Baboons.'  In  the 
Gibbons  (Hylobates)  the  two  portions  of  the  'biceps  flexor  cubiti' 
are  more  powerful  and  unite  lower  down  the  lumerus  than  in  other 
Quadrumanay  and  the  inner  portion  derives  an  origin  from  near 
the  pectoral  ridge  of  the  humerus :  their  common  tendon  is  inserted 
beneath  the  radial  tubercle,  and  into  the  antibrachial  fascia.  In 
Sienops  the  biceps  has  only  its  'long  head'  or  origin :  that  from  the 
coracoid  process  is,  at  least,  not  distinct  from  the  coraco-brachialis. 
The  '  triceps  extensor  cubiti '  is  complicated  in  Quadrumana 
by  the  accessory  fasciculus  in  connection  with  the  tendon  of  the 
latissimus  dorsi.  The  lower  portion  of  the  '  internal  head '  of  the 
triceps  has  also  a  distinct  origin  or  fasciculus  fiY)m  the  ento- 
condyloid  ridge  in  Chiramys  and  Taraitts^  in  Stenaps  it  arises 
more  from  the  back  part  of  the  humerus. 

The  deep  and  superficial  flexors  of  the  fingers  are  distinct,  but 
a  remnant  of  that  blending  which  exists  in  most  lower  mamnuils 
may  be  seen  in  the  short  connecting  tendon  which  in  the  Ay^aye' 
passes  from  the  ulnar  belly  of  the  '  flexor  sublimis '  to  the  division 
of  the '  flexor  profundus,'  giving  off"  the  tendon  to  the  middle  finger. 
The  fleshy  part  of  both  flexors,  but  especially  of  the  deeper  one, 
is  continued  nearer  to  the  hand,  in  Lemuridm  and  most  other 

■  CI  I*,  p.  30,  pi.  zi.  fig.  1,  22  (/.  '  cu*.  p.  34,  pi.  xi.  fig.  4,  e. 
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Quadrumana,  than  in  Man,  thus  enabling  the  muscles  to  continue 
their  action  as  finger-benders  when  the  hand  itself  is  flexed. 
The  fasciculus  of  the '  flexor  profundus '  which  sends  the  tendon 
to  the  last  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  is  more  distinctly  a  *  flexor 
longus  pollicis'  in  Apes  than  in  lower  Quadrumana,  In  the 
Aje-aye  it  adheres  to  the  supplementary  carpal  and  fascia  on  its 
way  to  the  thumb,  and  thus  opposes  both  the  last  phalanx  and  the 
'  pad '  at  the  base  of  the  thumb  in  the  act  of  grasping.  The 
*  flexor  brevis,'  the  *  abductor,'  the  *  adductor,'  and  *  opponens 
pollicis '  are  present  in  the  Chimpanzee  and  Gorilla,  as  are  like- 
wise the  '  extensor  lotlgus '  and  *  extensor  brevis.'  In  the  Orang 
these  muscles  begin  to  be  confounded ;  in  most  lower  Quadrw 
mana  they  are  blended  together.  The  homologue  of  the  'extensor 
indicis'  of  Man  bifurcates  and  sends  a  tendon  to  both  the  index  and 
medius  digits;  the  homologue  of  the  extensor  minimi  digiti  likewise 
splits  and  sends  a  tendon  also  to  the  annularis  ;  so  that,  while  in 
Man  the  index  and  minimus  only  have  two  extensor  tendons,  all 
four  fingers  (tV — v)  have  them  in  most  Quadrumana,  The  hand  is 
thereby  the  stronger  as  a  suspensor  of  the  body  from  a  bough. 

The  '  ectogluteus '  is  feebly  developed  compared  with  that  in 
Man :  the  Gorilla,  though  receding  far  in  this  respect,  recedes  the 
least.  The  homologue  of  the  '  gracilis '  is  relatively  larger  in 
all  Quadrumana  than  in  Man,  and  its  insertion  is  extended 
lower  down  the  leg.  In  Stenops  the  vastus  extemus  contributes 
a  fasciculus  to  the  rectus  femoris ;  in  Chiromys  it  is  as  distinct  as 
in  higher  Quadrumana.  But  here  the  mesogluteus  exceeds  the 
ectogluteus  in  size,  although  the  latter  is  supplemented  in  the 
Gorilla  by  fleshy  fasciculi  from  the  ischial  tuberosity,  which  spread 
their  insertions  from  that  of  the  ectoglutasus  down  the  femur  to 
the  internal  condyle,  apparently  representing  the  adductor  magnus. 
In  both  Orang  and  Chimpanzee  a  muscle  from  the  outer  border 
of  the  ilium  to  near  the  acetabulum  is  inserted  into  the  under  and 
outer  part  of  the  great  trochanter  and  rotates  the  thigh  inwards.^ 
The  gastrocnemii  have  a  greater  length  and  minor  breadth  and 
thickness  of  the  fleshy  part :  the  soleus  rises  from  the  fibula  exclu- 
sively, and  joins  the  gastrocnemii  low  down. 

§  201.  Muscles  of  Bimana. — The  myologies  of  Anthropotomy 
reduce  the  need  of  noticing  human  muscles  here  to  some  com- 
parison with  those  of  highest  Apes,  bringing  out  the  ordinal 
characteristics  of  the  limbs,  and  to  the  illustration  of  those  giving 
expression  to  the  face  and  reflecting  the  action  of  the  organ  that 
marks  Man's  place  in  Creation  as  the  type  of  a  distinct  sub-class. 

*  *  Scaniorias,*  Trail,  xxxv.     « Invertor  femoris,*  xxxiv".  p.  68. 
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Figares  23  and  24  give  a  view  of  the  superficial  muBcles  and 
tendons  c^  the  fore-arm  and  hand  of  a  full-grown  male  Gorilla  and 
Man  of  correct  relatiTe  size.  The  portion 
of  the  triceps  is  seen  in  the  Gorilla  at  a" ', 
in  Man  at  »',  in  whom  the  origins  of  the 
cameous  fibres  of  that  part  irom  behind  the 
inter-muscular  septum  are  continued  lower 
down  the  homems.  The '  brachialis  anticus  * 
is  Boat  at  *,  fig.  23,  and  I7,  fig.  24.  This 
muscle  is  not  so  ctxnpletely  differentiated 
from  the  deltoid  and  supinator  longus  in 
the  Grorilla  as  in  Maa,  nor  so  individualised 
as  a  single  muscle :  its  two  portions  being 
nM>re  distinct  The  biceps,  fig.  23,  », 
maintAins  in  Han  more  of  its  full  fleshy 
character  to  the  sending  off  of  the  tendon, 
s',  to  the  rough  posterior  mai^in  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the  radios,  gliding  over  the 
Ulterior  smooth  surface  of  that  process  with 
an  intervening  '  bursa.'  The  aponeurosis, 
3",  sent  off  to  the  &scia  of  the  fore-arm 
crosses  the  'pronator  teres.'  This  muscle, 
8,  fig.  24,  is  attached  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  radius  below  ihe  middle  of  the  bone  in 
the  Gorilla,  but  rather  above  it  in  Man. 
The  double  origin,  viz,  from  the  inner 
humeral  condyle  and  the  coronoid  process  of 
the  ulna,  is  better  defined  In  Man,  fig.  23,  e. 
The  '  palmaria  longus,'  fig.  23,  s,  arising 
as  a  distinct  muscle  in  Man  from  the  inner 
humeral  condyle,  is  a  fasriculus,  9,  of  the 
'flexor  carpi  nlnaria*  (3,  fig.  24)  in  the 
Gorilla ;  but,  as  this  nniscle  is  subject  to 
variation,  and  sometimes  absent  in  Man,  it 
may  show  analogous  inconstancy  in  the  Go- 
rilla. The  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  is  inserted  into 
the  pisiforme  in  both  Man  and  Ape,  but  the  m™*"  •*  un  1™™  ■«  wni 
fleshy  and  tendinous  parts  are  better  defined, 
and  the  latter  relatively  longer  and  more  slender  in  Man,  fig.  23, ». 
The  flexor  carpi  radialis  arises  in  Man,  fig.  23,  T,  from  the  inner 
condyle,  from  the  antibrachial  fascia  and  septa  continued  there- 
from between  the  pronator  teres,  s,  and  palmaris  longus,  s ;  but 
in  the  Gorilla,  fig.  24,  4,  it  derives  a  considerable  accession  of 
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fibres  directly  from  the  radius,  and  its  tendon  is  shorter  and  much 
<n  thicker  than  in   Man. 

In  both  it  passes 
through  a  pullej  pro- 
vided by  the  trapezium 
to  its  insertion  into  the 
base  of  the  metacarpal 
of  the  index.  The 
tendon  of  the  supina- 
tor longuB  iu  the  Gro- 
rilla,  fig.  24,  t',  is  also 
shorter  and  thicker, 
and  is  not  crossed,  as 
in  Man,  by  the  exten- 
sors of  the  metacarpal 
and  first  phalanx  of 
the  pollex  (fig.  23,  ii 
and  I!)  before  its  in- 
sertion into  the  styloid 
process  of  the  radius. 
Part  of  the  cameous 
mass  of  the  flexor  sub- 
limis  digitorum  is  seen 
at  13,  fig.  23,  and  e', 
fig.  24.  External  to 
this  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  flexor 
profundus  appears  in 
ihe  Gorilla,  fig.  24,  6, 
than  in  Man,  fig.  23, 
15.  The  flexor  longus 
pollicis,  fig.  23,  M,  ex- 
pends its  force  in  tlic 
Gorilla,  fig.  24,  *), 
uj>on  both  the  pollex 
and  index,  furnishing 
tendons  to  the  distal 
phalanx  of  each,  but 
the  largest  and  most 
direct  being  that  to  the 
index.  There  are  mo-' 
dificatioiis  of  minor 
;cle  which  tend  to  give  it  a 


importance  in  the  origin  of  this 
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character  of  being  part  of  the  system  of  the  '  flexor  profundus' 
in  the  Gorilla. 

The  relations  of  the  tendons  of  the  superficial  and  deep 
flexors  to  eadi  other  and  to  the  digits  are  much  alike  in 
Man  and  Ape,  but  the  tendons  are  relatiyely  broader,  and 
their  restraining  and  strengthening  sheaths  and  bands  stronger 
in  the  Gorilla;  those  formed  hy  the  oblique  decussating  liga- 
mentous fasciculi,  as  in  the  mid-finger  of  fig.  23,  are  more 
distinctly  shown  in  Man  than  in  the  Ape.  The  muscles  acting 
on  the  metacarpal  and  first  phalanx  of  the  pollex — fig.  24,  22, 
*  abductor,'  ib.  84,  flexor  brevis,  ib.  25,  adductor  —  are  longer 
and  more  slender  in  the  Gorilla.  The  abductor  in  Man  is  shown 
at  fig.  23, 17.  In  the  Gorilla  the  *  abductor  minimi  digiti '  is  shown 
at  fig.  24,  10 ;  the  '  flexor  brevis '  at  11 ;  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
profundus  at  i3 ;  that  of  the  '  flexor  sublimis '  at  6'.  Two  of 
the  '  lumbricales '  are  shown  at  14  and  28,  and  one  of  the 
interossei  at  27,  fig.  24.  The  cameous  part  of  the  conunon 
extensor  of  the  fingers  is  continued  to  the  wrist  in  the  Gorilla ; 
three  strong  tendons  go  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  digits,  and 
a  fourth,  less  strong,  to  the  fifth  digit.  This  digit  also  receives 
the  tendon  of  an  extensor  minimi  digiti,  and  the  index  a  small  ten- 
don of  an  'indicator'  which  is  more  completely  blended  with  that 
of  the  ordinary  extensor,  besides  being  more  feeble,  than  in  Man. 
The  extensors  of  the  metacarpal,  first  and  last  phalanges  of  the 
pollex,  are  present  in  the  Gorilla,  but  of  smaller  size  than  in 
Man. 

In  the  Gorilla  the  portion  of  the  biceps  cruris  derived  from  the 
ischiadic  tuberosity,  and  inserted,  fig.  25,  4,  into  the  outer  part 
of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  is  more  distinct  than  in  Man  from  that, 
ib.  5,  derived  from  the  femoral  linea  aspera  and  inserted  into  the 
head  of  the  fibula,  and  which  expands,  5',  upon  the  cnemial  fascia. 
The  external  gastrocnemius,  fig.  25,  7,  continues  longer  distinct 
from  the  internal,  and  both  present  longer  but  narrower  and 
thinner  cameous  portions  than  in  Man.  The  soleus,  ib.  8,  arises 
exclusively  from  the  fibula  and  is  much  narrower  than  in  Man, 
where  it  idso  derives  fibres  from  the  oblique  line  of  the  tibia  and 
from  the  middle  third  of  its  internal  border.  The  margins  of  the 
tendon  of  the  soleus  first  unite  with  those  of  the  gastrocnemius, 
the  middle  part  continues  distinct  to  near  the  calcaneum.  The 
plantaris  has  not  been  met  with  in  the  Gorilla.  The  peroncus 
longus,  fig.  25,  9,  has  a  longer  carneous  and  shorter  but  thicker 
tendinous  part  in  the  Gorilla  than  in  Man:  the  course  and 
insertion   of  the  tendons  are  the  same.     The   |)eroneus  brevis, 
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ib-  19,  very  closely  repeats  the  charactere  of  that  moscle  in 
Man.  The  'tibialis  anticus,'  fig.  25,  i7,  conimencea  by  a  broader 
and  more  fleshy  origin,  but  gradually  decreases  as  it  descends, 
not  swelling  out  into  the  well-marked  '  belly,*  as  in  Man:  the 
tendon  divides  more  distinctly  and 
deeply  t«  be  inserted  into  the  metatarsal 
of  the  hallux  and  the  entoouneiform 
bone.  Tlie  extensor  longOB  digitonim, 
with  tlic  same  relations  at  its  origin 
to  thii  libialis  anticus  and  peroneus 
lnnj<;un  as  in  Man,  divides,  after  pass- 
ing under  the  annular  ligament,  into 
tbrco,  instead  of  four  tendons;  the 
innermost  of  which  subdivides  to  sup- 
ply tlio  focond  and  third  toes.  The 
t  \tciisiir  longus  ballucis  sends  its  ten- 
iliui  In  tlir  last  phalanx  of  the  hallux, 
;ih  in  y]:\i-\.  The  short  extensor  of  the 
idts,  ill.  ^11,  also  sends  off  a  strong fasci- 
cnliis,  su',  the  tendon  of  which  acts 
iipoi)  the  proximal  phalanx  of  the  hal- 
Tlnoo  other  faacicuU  send  ten- 
-<  tu  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 


The  long  flexors  of  the  toes  are  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Gorilla,  as  in  lower 
Qundriiiiiana,  by  th&X  relative  posi- 
tion at  tile  back  of  tJbe  1^.     The  one 
toward  the  inner  or  tibial 
side    sends    ita    t«ndon 
through    a  strong   liga- 
mentous synovial  eheath 
behind  the  inner  malleo- 
lus to  the  sole,  where  it 
divides  intn  three  chiet 
tendons  which  are  con- 
nected with  those  of  the 
'  flexor  accessorius.'     In 
fig.  26,  the  divisions  of 
the  long  tibial  flexor,  i, 
are  cut  and  reflected ;  in 
goes  to  ^e  fiflh  toe ;  4  is 
the  perforated  tendon  of  the  fourth  toe,  *',  reinforced  by  cameous 
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fibres  irom  the  deeper  snrface  of  the  main  tendon ;  i&  is  the  ten- 
don to  the  last  phalanx  of  the  second  toe. 


The  long  fibular  flexor  of  the  toes,  arising  from  the  back  part 
of  the  fibula  and  interoaseous  ligament,  grooves  by  its  tendon  the 
poBterior  part  of  the  tibia,  the  astragalus  and  the  calcaneum,  and 
divides  at  the  sole,  fig.  26,  s,  into  tlie  perforating  tendons  of  the 
hallux,  ic,  the  third,  ab,  and  the  fourth,  za,  toes.  The  portion  of 
the  flexor  brevis  which  risea  from  the  calcaneum  divides  into  two 
tendons  which  form  the  perforated  ones  of  the  tiiird,  a',  and 
second,  s",  toes.  The  short  muscles  giving  the  grasping  power 
to  the  hind  thumb  are,  8,  *  abductor  hallucie,'  9, '  flexor  brevis 
ballucis,'  10  '  adductor  obliquus  hallucis,'  and  u, '  adductor  trans- 
veraalis  balluciB.'  The  lumbricales  and  interoaeei  are  powerfully 
developed.  In  the  Orang  the  long  fibular  flexor  sends  no  tendon 
to  the  hallux. 

The  ordinal  modification  of  the  hind-  or  lower-  limbs  for  the 
whole  work  of  sustaining  and  moving  the  body,  in  Bimana,  is 
accompanied  by  well  marked  and  considerable  modifications  of 
the  toes,  the  chief  of  which  are  illustrated  by  comparison  of 
the  figure,  26,  from  the  highest  ape,  with  fig.  27.     The  long 
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fibular  flexor  now  becomes  the  '  flexor  longus  hallucis,'  and  con- 
centrates its  force  exclusively  on  the  tendon,  2,  2c,  which  goes 
to  the  last  phalanx  of  the  hallux,  t ;  this  tendon  is  twice  the  size 
of  any  of  the  divisions  of  that  of  the  long  flexor  on  the  tibial  side. 
This  is  limited  to  the  function  implied  by  the  name  ^flexor  longus 
digitorum  pedis,'  its  tendon,  fig.  27, 1,  sending  off  successively  the 
perforating  tendons  to  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  toes.  In 
fig.  27,  are  shown  the  insertion  of  the  'tibialis  posticus,'  15;  the 
'flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti,'  7  ;  the  '  flexor  bre vis  pollicis,'  inserted 
into  the  outer,  9,  and  inner,  10,  sesamoids,  the  adductor  pollicis,  8, 
and  the  peculiar  *  transversalis  pedis,'  10,  arising  from  the  under 
surface  of  the  distal  and  of  the  fifth  metatarsal,  crossing  three  of 
the  other  metatarsals,  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the 
proximal  phalanx  of  the  hallux,  blending  there  with  that  of  the 
*  adductor  pollicis.' 

The  heel  being  the  lever-power  by  which  the  whole  superincum- 
bent weight  of  the  body  is  raised  in  the  peculiar  *  walk,'  or  bipedal 
gait,  of  Man,  muscles  that  are  distinct  in  quadrupeds  are  here, 
contrary  to  ordinary  rule,  blended,  or  have  a  common  insertion. 
Not  only  the  outer  and  inner  gastrocnemius,  but  the  soleus,  and 
even  the  plantaris,  might  be  regarded  as  so  many  origins  of  the 
same  muscle,  which  combine  and  concentrate  their  forces  upon 
the  calcaneum. 

The  'panniculus  carnosus'  of  quadrupeds  is  reduced  in  Bimana 
to  the  '  platysma  myoides,'  fig.  28,  /?,  /?,  /?,  which  extends  from 
the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  chest  upward  over  the  front  and 
side  of  the  neck  to  the  mandible  and  lower  part  of  the  face,  where 
the  two  muscles  meet  below  the  symphysis.  The  middle  fibres 
are  attached  to  the  base  of  the  jaw,  and  posteriorly  ascend  to  the 
fascia  of  the  masseter ;  the  anterior  ones  ascend  with  the  depressor 
anguli  oris  and  quadratus  menti  to  the  lower  lip  and  angle  of  the 
mouth.  In  many  instances  there  is  a  strip  from  the  parotid  fascia 
which  converges  to  this  angle,  and  constitutes  the  '  risorius  san- 
torini.'  The  platysma  draws  down  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  or, 
by  a  slighter  action,  the  lower  lip :  the  '  risorial '  slip  tends  to 
raise  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  Most  of  the  muscles  of  the  face 
are  attached  at  one  part  to  bone,  at  another  to  skin  or  to  some  other 
muscle.  The  skin  of  the  human  face  is  remarkable  for  its  tenuity, 
flexibility,  and  abundant  supply  of  vessels  and  nerves ;  its  vascu- 
larity tinting  the  cheeks  and  lips :  it  is  more  adherent  and  the 
subjacent  cellular  tissue  is  denser  along  the  median  line  than  at 
other  parts. 

The  *  orbicularis  oris,'  fig.  29,  o  o,  has  no  attachment  to  bone. 
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It  oonsiats  of  two  semi- elliptic  planes  of  muscular  fibres  nhicli 
surround  the  mouth  and  interltice  on  either  side  with  those  of 
the  '  huccinator '  and  other  dilators  of  the  oral  orifice.  The  ex- 
ternal or  peripheral  surface  adheres  to  the  skin,  the  internal  or 
posterior  surface  is  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth.     Acting  ae  a  whole  it  closes  the  mouth,  bringing  the  lips 


in  contact  and  presaing  them  firmly  together,  but  the  upper  and 
lower  halves  can  act  separately,  or  the  fibres  of  one  side  may 
contract  while  the  others  are  quiescent,  so  that  different  parts  of 
the  lips  may  be  moved  by  different  portions  of  the  muscle,  which 
may  be  r^ulated  or  anti^onised  by  the  muscles  which  con- 
verge to  the  mouth.  A  pair  of  accessory  stripe  to  the  orbi- 
cularis, *  accessorii  orbicularis  superioris,'  rise  from  the  alveolar 
border  of  the  premaxillary,  and  arching  outward  on  each  side  are 
continuous  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth  with  the  other  muscles 
there  inserted.  A  second  ptdr, '  naso-iabiales,'  descend  from  the 
septum  of  the  nose  to  the  upper  lip,  but  with  an  interval,  cor- 
responding with  the  depression  on  the  skin  beneath  that  septum. 
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The  'levator  labii  snperioris,'  fig.  29,  /,  arises  from  Uie  lower 
margin  of  the  orbit,  and  deacenda  to  be  inserted  into  the  orbi- 
cularis and  the  skin  of  the  upper  lip.  The  '  levator  anguli  oris,' 
fig.  29,  c,  arisra  below  the  suborbital  foramen  and  descends, 
inclining  outward,  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  blending  its  fibres 
with  those  of  the  zygomatic!  and  orbicularis.  The  *  zygomaticua 
major,'  fig.  29,  3,  is  cylindrical,  rising  from  the  malar  and  de- 
scending obliquely  inward  to  a  similar  insertion  at  the  angle  of  the 
mouth.  The  zygomaticus  minor,  fig.  29,  s,  arises  in  front  of  the 
zyg.  major,  and  passing  downward  and  inward  to  the  angle  of 
the  mouth,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  out«r  margin  of  the 
levator  labii  superioris.  The  levator  menti  is  a  conical  fasciculus 
arising  from  the  incisive  fossa  of  the  mandible,  external  to  the 
symphysis,  and  expanding  as  it  descends  to  be  inserted  into  the 
integument  of  the  skin.  The  '  depressor  labii  infcrioris,'  fig.  30, 
d,  arises  from  the  inner  half  of  the  external  oblique  line  of  the 
mandible,  and  is  partly  also  continued  from  the  platyama:  ita 
fibres  ascend,  inclining  inward  to  be  attached  to  the  lip,  where 
they  blend  with  those  of  the  orbicularis  oris.  The  *  depressor 
anguli  oris,'  fig.  29,  /,  arises  from  the  external  oblique  line  of  the 
mandible :  its  fibres  ascend  and  converge  to  the  angle  or  commis- 
tiurc  of  the  lips,  blending  with  the  other  insertions  at  that  part. 

The  buccinator,  fig.  30,  b,  arises  from  both  up[>cr   and  lower 
jaws   and    the    pterygo-maxillary     ligament:     ita    fibres    line 
the  check  and  converge  toward  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  where 
some  dccussato,  the  lower  ones  going  to  the  upper  segment  of 
3Q  the  orbicularis,  the  up^ier  ones  to 

the    lower   segment,    while    other 
fibres  are  continued  forward    into 
the  corresponding  lip.      The  buc- 
.  cinator   acts,   in    antagonism  with 
I  the  orbicularis,  in   spirting   fluids 
I  from  the  mouth  and  in  playing  on 
}  wind  instnimenta.     In  mastication 
the  buccinator  presses  the  food  from 
between  the  check  and  gums  tntu 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth.     It  ossixts 
also  in  deglutition  when  the  mouth 
is  closed,  by  pressing  the  food  back- 
word.    The  '  levator  labii  superioris 
almiue  nasi '  arises  from  the   nasal 
process  of  the  maxillary,  descends 
obliquely  outward  and  divides,  a  sliort  strip  being  attached  to 
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the  cartilage  of  the  ala  nasi^  the  outer  and  longer  strip  to  the 
skin  of  the  upper  lip  near  the  nose,  and  becoming  blended  with 
the  orbicularis  and  levator  labii  proprius.  The '  triangularis  nasi/ 
or  '  compressor  naris/  figs.  29,  and  30^  n,  arises  from  the  maxillary 
external  to  the  incisive  fossa:  its  fibres  proceed  upward  and 
inward,  expanding  to  an  aponeurosis  continuous,  over  the  bridge 
of  the  nose,  with  that  of  the  opposite  muscle.  The  'depressor  alas 
nasi '  is  a  short  flat  muscle  radiating  upward  from  the  myrtiform  or 
incisive  fossa  of  the  maxillary  ;  it  sends  upper  fibres  to  the  septum 
and  back  part  of  the  alas  nasi  and  lower  ones  into  the  orbicularis 
oris.  The  '  orbicularis  palpebrarum/  fig.  29,  o^  surrounds  the 
orbit  and  eyelids :  it  arises  from  the  internal  angular  process  of 
the  frontal,  from  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxillary,  and  by  a 
short  tendon  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit.  It  rapidly  expands 
to  form  a  broad  thin  elliptical  plane  of  fibres :  the  palpebral  por- 
tion is  thin  and  pale :  the  orbital  portion  is  thicker  and  of  a 
reddish  colour.  The  action  of  the  muscle  is  that  of  a  sphincter, 
Uie  curved  fibres  in  contraction  approaching  the  centre :  but  as 
they  are  fixed  at  the  inner  side  the  skin  to  which  the  muscle  is 
attached  is  drawn  toward  the  nose,  and  becomes  corrugated  into 
folds  which  converge  toward  the  inner  canthus.  The  *  corrugator 
supercilii,  is  a  small  triangular  muscle  placed  at  the  inner  end  of 
the  eyebrow,  arising  from  the  same  end  of  the  superciliary  ridge : 
its  fibres  pass  upward  and  outward  to  be  inserted  into  the  under 
surface  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  It  depresses  the  eye- 
brow, and,  in  conjunction  with  its  fellow,  throws  the  integuments 
into  vertical  folds  as  in  the  act  of  frowning.  The  'occipito- 
frontalis '  consists  of  an  anterior  and  posterior  cameous  expansion 
united  by  a  broad '  epicranial,'  aponeurosis.  The  anterior  muscle, 
fig.  28,  jf,  consists  of  two  lateral  portions,  each  connected  in- 
feriorly  with  the  integument  of  the  corresponding  eyebrow,  and 
slightly  overlapped  by  the  *  orbicularis.'  The  posterior  or  oc- 
cipital portion,  ib.  o,  also  consists  of  a  pair,  attached  inferiorly  to 
the  upper  curved  line  of  the  superoccipital,  and  to  the  mastoid. 
The  fibres  are  parallel  and  nearly  vertical.  The  action  of  this 
muscle  is  most  apparent  upon  the  skin  of  the  forehead  and  the 
eyebrows :  it  raises  the  latter  and  throws  the  former  into  trans- 
verse wrinkles. 

§  202.  Locomotion  of  Mammals. — In  the  movements  of  the 
human  frame  the  three  kinds  of  lever  are  exemplified.  Those  of  the 
head  upon  the  atlas  arc  on  the  principle  of  the  first  kind,  fig.  31, 
in  which  the  fulcrum  F  is  between  the  power  p  and  the  resistance 
w.     When  the  body  is  raised  on  tip-toe  by  the  action  of  the 
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muscles  on  the  heel-bone,  fig.  37,  A,  the  action  is  that  of  the  second 
kind  of  lever,  in  which  the  resistance  (of  the  tibia  on  the  astraga- 
lus), as  in  fig.  32,  w,  is  between  the  fulcrum  F  (afibrded  by  ihe 
ball  of  the  hallux),  and  the  power  a  (tendo  achillis). 
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Lever  of  the  flnt  kind. 


Lever  of  the  aeeond  Mad. 


In  lifting  a  weight  in  the  hand  by  motion  of  the  fore-arm  only, 
fig.  33,  the  elbow-joint  is  bent ;  the  power  (of  the  flexors  of  the 
fore-arm)  being  applied  (as  by  the  biceps,  p)  at  a,  between  the 
fulcrum  (elbow-joint)/,  and  the  resistance  to  or  by  according  to  the 
third  kind  of  lever  exemplified  in  fig.  34. 

The  mechanism  of  the  pulley  is  exemplified  in  the  passage  of  the 
tendons  of  the  peronei  muscles  through  the  groove  of  the  external 
malleolus  of  the  human  ankle-joint,  in  the  tendon  of  the  obturator 


33 


intemus  gliding  through  the  groove  in  the  os  ischii,  in  the  tendon 
of  the  circumflexus  palati  passing  through  the  hamular  process  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  in  the  tendon  of  the  obliquus  superior  gliding 
through  the  ring  attached  to  the  frontal  bone,  and  in  several 
other  instances  where  a  change  of  the  directions  of  the  limbs 
results   from   tendons    passing  over  joints,  through  grooves  in 
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bones,  or  under  ligaments,  by  which  the  mnscles  are  capable  of 
producing  effects  on  distant  organs  without  disturbing  the  sym- 
metry  of  the  body,  an  effect  which,  owing  to  the  limited  power 
of  contraction  in  the  muscles,  could 
be  accomplished  in  no  other  way. 

The  joints   in  the  mammalian                        J 
skeleton  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds, 
'  gii-glymoid '  or  hinge-jomts,  and   ^ 


'  enarthrodial '   or   ball-And-socket     1* 

joints.    In  Man  the  former  are  less  ^^ 

definitely  fitted  for  motion  on  one  ^li 

plane  than  in  most  brutes.     The  ^     ^^.^  .v.-^w  ^ 

'  .  Lerer  of  tbe  third  kind. 

arm  and  fore-arm  move  m  concen- 
tric planes  upon  the  elbow-joint ;  the  knee-joint  allows  a  certain 
rocking  motion  of  the  leg  upon  the  thigh ;  the  ankle-joint  has  a 
greater  latitude  of  motion,  and  the  foot  may  be  directed  out  of 
the  plane  of  the  leg's  motion. 

Atmospheric  pressure  exercises  its  influence  upon  joints.  Dr. 
Amott  estimates  the  amount  of  that  on  the  knee-joint  at  60  lbs. ; 
Weber  of  that  on  the  hip-joint  at  about  26  lbs. :  in  the  hip-joint 
of  the  M^atherium  the  pressure  could  not  have  been  less  than 
150  lbs. 

A.  Swimming.  —  Quadrupeds  with  inflated  lungs  are  of  less 
specific  gravity  than  water,  and  swim  by  alternate  extension  and 
flexion  of  their  legs;  the  effective  stroke  being  the  act  of  extension, 
when  the  limb  presents  a  larger  area  to  the  water  than  in  flexion : 
this  is  seen  in  the  Horse,  which  strikes  the  water  with  the  ex- 
panded and  subconcave  surface  of  the  hoof,  but  draws  the  convex 
conical  part  through  the  water  in  the  bending  of  the  Umb  pre- 
paratory to  the  next  effective  stroke.  In  the  best  water  dogs  the 
digits  are  connected  by  webs,  which  are  stretched  in  the  back  or 
down-stroke,  folded  in  the  return  movement.  The  feet  of  the 
Otter  are  broader,  especially  the  hind  ones,  and  more  fully  palmated. 
The  Seals  and  Whales  have  the  limbs  fashioned  as  fins. 

Man,  with  the  chest  well  expanded,  is  lighter  than  water :  the 
presence  of  mind  which  counteracts  the  tendency  produced  by 
immersion  in  a  cold  and  dense  medium  to  expel  the  air  from  the 
lungs  is  the  first  safeguard  against  drowning ;  and  next,  if  the 
art  of  swimming  has  not  been  learnt,  to  keep  the  head  immersed 
to  the  mouth  and  nose,  and  to  refrain  from  the  misdirected 
struggles  of  terror  which  tend  only  to  hasten  on  the  catastrophe. 

In  swimming,  the  hands  and  feet  are  employed  so  as  to  present 
the  greatest  surface  to  the  water  in  the  effective  stroke,  the  least  in 
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the  preparatory  movement ;  in  this  the  hands  are  brought  near  the 
mesial  plane,  with  the  palmar  surfaces  parallel  to  each  other ; 
they  are  then  thrust  forward  by  the  extension  of  the  arm,  with 
the  points  of  the  fingers  in  advance  to  cut  the  water  with  the 
least  resistance ;  when  the  hands  have  nearly  reached  their  greatest 
distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity,  they  are  rotated  by  pronation, 
so  that  the  palms  are  directed  at  an  oblique  angle  outward  and 
downward ;  they  are  then  forced  backward  by  the  abduction  of 
the  whole  arm  through  a  large  arc  of  a  circle,  having  the  shoulder- 
joint  for  its  centre,  and  the  length  of  the  arm  for  its  radius ;  the 
fore-arm  is  then  flexed,  and  carried  into  its  former  position  pre- 
paratory to  making  another  stroke.  During  the  extension  of  the 
arm,  the  feet  are  drawn  toward  the  centre  of  gravity,  with  their 
convex  surface  directed  obliquely  backward  by  the  extension  of 
the  ankle  and  flexion  of  the  hip  and  knee  joints,  and  during  the  ab- 
duction of  the  arm  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  feet  are  driven  forcibly 
backward  and  downward  by  the  sudden  extension  of  the  leg. 
From  the  ratio  of  the  areas  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  the  ratio 
of  the  difference  of  their  velocities  in  the  two  strokes,  there  results 
such  a  preponderance  of  the  force  in  the  vertical  direction  upward 
and  in  the  horizontal  direction  forward  as  is  sufficient  to  keep  the 
respiratory  openings  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  to  over- 
come the  resistance  which  the  water  opposes  to  the  motion  of  the 
body,  due  to  its  figure  and  velocity. 

B.  Moving  on  Land. — In  mammalian  quadrupeds  the  limbs 
are  usually  long,  and  support  the  trunk  horizontally,  uplifted 
from  the  ground,  as  on  columns  expanded  at  their  base.  The 
uppermost  long  bone  is  single,  the  next  two  form  a  pair,  side  by 
side,  and  these  rest  on  more  numerous  ossicles,  transferring  the 
weight  upon  the  base  of  two,  three,  four,  or  five  diverging  piles : 
the  single  hoof  of  the  Horse  seems  an  exception,  but  it,  too,  ex- 
pands to  its  base.  The  shafts  of  the  long  bones  are  hollow, 
agreeably  with  the  principle  of  combining  greatest  strength  with 
least  weight.  According  to  the  lightness  and  speed  of  the  quad- 
ruped, the  limb-bones  are  inclined  to  each  other's  axes  at  a 
greater  angle.  In  the  colossal  Elephant  and  Megathere  they 
rest  on  each  other  almost  vertically,  in  supporting  the  trunk. 
The  horizontal  trunk  and  produced  head  and  neck  of  quadrupeds 
cause  the  largest  proportion  of  the  weight  to  fall  upon  the  front 
pair  of  supporting  columns,  of  which,  accordingly,  the  angles  of 
the  joints  are  less,  and  the  direction  more  vertical  than  in  the  hind 
pair,  as  is  well  exemplified  in  the  hoofed  kinds  (vol.  ii.  figs.  307, 
309,  310). 
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In  waDdng,  the  Horse,  if  the  right  side  be  in  advance,  moves 
first  the  left  hind-leg,  second  the  right  fore-leg,  third  the  right 
hind-leg,  fourth  the  left  fore-leg;  propelling  the  centre  of  gravity 
forward  over  a  apace  equal  to  the  length  of  the  first  step.  T\Tien 
the  left  hind-leg  is  in  the  act  of  advancing,  the  trunk  is  supported 
on  the  other  three  legs  and  is  balanced  on  a  triangular  instead  of 
a  parallelogrammical  basis.  A  succeesion  of  movements  of  the  four 
legs,  in  the  above  order,  constitutefl  the  pn^ression  by  walking 
in  most  quadrupeds ;  its  rapidity  depends  on  the  time  occupied 
in  the  series  of  movements  by  which  the  limbs  effect  (he  step.  In 
a  lai^  well-^nade  Horse  one  foot  may  move  the  length  of  a  step 
in  a  second  of  time,  when  each  leg  may  swing  during  one  quarter 
and  rest  on  the  ground  three  quarters  of  a  second.  Kapid  walkers 
do  it  in  less  time,  and  the  interval  between  putting  down  one  leg 
and  lifting  another  becomes  inappreciable.  In  quadrupeds  with 
limbe  unusually  long  in  proportion  to  the  trunk  there  is  a  modifi- 
cation o£  the  act  (mT  walking :  the  Camel  and  Giraffe  seem  to 
swing  along  by  moving  the  two  right  limbs  together  and  alter- 
nately with  the  two  left  limbs.  But,  though  in  a  quick  walk  the 
two  1^8  of  the  same  side  seem  to  be  moved  forward  simul- 
taneously, and  are  both  off  the  ground  at  the  same  time  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  step,  yet  on  close  inspection  the  hind-leg 
is  seen  to  be  first  lifted  from  the  ground,  and  after  a  very  brief 
interval  the  fore-leg  of  the  same  side.'  In  this  way  of  walk  the 
tnmk  is  balanced  on  a  linear  basis  of  support,  alternately  trans- 
ferred from  one  side  to  the  other.  In  the  Giraffe  the  long  neck 
is  then  stretched  out  in  a  line  with  the  back,  giving  the  animal  a 
stiff  and  awkward  appearance;  but  this  is  lost  when  they  commeoce 
their  graceful  undulating  amble  :  35 

the  motions  of  the  lege  are  now 
peculiar;  the  hind-pair  are  lifted 
alternately  with  the  fore,  and  are 
earned  outside  of  and  beyond  them 
by  a  kind  of  swinging  movement.* 

In  the  pace  of  the  Horse  called 
the  '  trot,'  the  legs  move  in  pairs 
diagonally,  th(»e  marked  B,  E,  fig. 
35,  e.g.  being  raised  as  soon  as  A,  D, 
strike  the  ground  :  the  bases  of  sup- 
port are  alternately  in  the  lines  A,  D,  B,  E ;  and  the  undulations  from 
the  projection  of  the  trunk  are  tn  the  vertical,  not  as  when  walking 
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in  the  horizontal,  plane.     Moreover,  in  the  rapid  trot^  each  leg 
rests  a  short  time  on  the  ground  and  swings  a  longer  time. 

The  gallop  includes  three  combinations  of  movements  of  the 
limbs.  When  the  Horse  begins  the  gallop  on  the  right  hind-leg, 
the  lefl  one  reaches  the  ground  first ;  the  right  hind  and  left  fore- 
legs next,  simultaneously,  and  the  right  fore-leg  last;  this  is  termed 
the  gallop  of  three  beats.  In  the  gallop  where  the  four  legs  strike 
the  ground  successively,  the  left  hind-foot  reaches  the  ground 
first,  the  right  hind-foot  second,  the  left  fore-foot  third,  and  the 
right  fore-foot  fourth ;  this  is  the  *  canter,'  or  gallop  of  four  beats^ 
but  it  is  not  the  kind  of  movement  adapted  for  great  speed.  The 
gallop  wherein  the  legs  follow  the  same  order  as  in  the  trot — 
that  is,  the  left  hind  and  right  fore-feet  reaching  the  ground  simul- 
taneously, then  the  right  hind  and  left  fore-feet — is  the  order  in 
which  horses  move  their  feet  in  racing,  where  the  greatest  speed 
is  required,  and  is  called  the  gallop  of  tico  beats.  In  the  *  amble,'  the 
two  legs  on  one  side  rest  on  the  ground  and  propel  the  centre  of 
gravity  forward,  whilst  those  on  the  opposite  side  are  raised  and 
advanced,  and,  on  taking  a  new  position  on  the  plane  of  motion, 
the  former  pair  are  raised  and  advanced  in  a  similar  manner : 
these  successive  actions  are  accompanied  by  considerable  lateral 
motion.  This  resembles  the  gallop  of  the  Giraffe,  and  is  a  result  of 
special  training  in  the  Horse.  In  the  ordinary  gallop,  the  centre 
of  gravity  moves  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  describes  the  path  of  a 
projectile.  The  space  passed  over  on  the  plane  of  motion  is  equal 
to  the  horizontal  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity  multiplied  by  the 
time.  According  to  Sainbell,  the  horse  Eclipse,  when  galloping 
at  liberty  and  with  its  greatest  speed,  passed  over  the  space  of 
twenty-five  feet  at  each  stride  or  leap,  which  he  repeated  2^  times 
in  a  second,  being  nearly  four  miles  in  six  minutes  and  two  seconds. 
Flying  Childers  was  computed  to  have  passed  over  eighty-two  feet 
and  a  half  in  a  second,  or  nearly  a  mile  in  a  minute.  In  both 
these  famous  racers  the  muscular  system  had  been  allowed  to  gain 
its  full  developement,  as  at  four  years,  before  being  exercised  for 
the  course  :  modem  impatience  strains  and  spoils  the  muscles  by 
the  chief  prizes  being  allotted  to  threcTy  ear-old  horses. 

In  many  Marsupials  and  Rodents  the  hind-legs  are  shorter 
than  the  fore-legs,  the  disproportion  being  greatest  in  the  Kan- 
garoos and  Jerboas.  In  slow  progression  the  Kangaroo  supports 
the  body  on  the  tail  and  fore-legs,  while  the  hind-legs  are  simul- 
taneously moved  forward  outside  and  in  advance  of  the  fore-legs ; 
the  base  of  support  being  here  transferred  from  a  triangle  to  a 
transverse  line.     In  full  speed  the  tail  is  rigidly  outstretched  to 
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afford  a  firm  fulcrum  to  muscles  passing  from  the  caudal  vertebrse 
to  the  pelvis  and  hind-limbs :  the  short  fore-limbs  are  tucked  up 
to  the  chest  so  as  to  offer  the  smallest  surface  to  the  air,  and  the 
animal  progresses  in  a  series  of  bounds  by  simultaneous  move- 
ments of  the  hind-limbs. 

The  Rabbit,  in  moving  slowly,  advances  the  fore-feet  two  or 
three  steps  alternately.  The  body  being  thus  elongated,  the  hind- 
l^s  are  suddenly  extended  and  drawn  forward  simultaneously :  it 
thus,  as  it  were,  walks  with  the  fore-legs,  and  leaps  with  the  hind. 
The  Hare  is  under  disadvantage  with  its  long  hind-limbs  in 
ranmng  down-hill,  owing  to  the  great  inclination  of  the  axis  of 
the  trunk  to  the  plane  of  motion,  and  it  usually  zigzags  as  it 
descends ;  but  it  gains  proportionally  in  the  ascent,  and  it«  speed 
on  level  ground,  through  the  size  and  strength  of  the  chief  pro- 
pelling limbs,  is  very  great.  The  degree  of  flexion  of  the  trunk 
accompanying  the  movements  of  these  and  other  quadrupeds  is 
indicated  by  that  in  which  the  neural  spines  converge  toward  the 
single  vertical  one  marking  the  centre  of  motion,  and  it  is 
commonly  greatest  in  the  unguiculate  quadrupeds. 

The  verticality  of  the  long  and  narrow  tarsus  and  metatarsus 
producing  the  *  digitigrade '  character  of  the  type  Carnivora^  com- 
bines with  the  geometrical  and  physical  relations  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  limbs  to  give  them  their  superior  speed  and  agility.  In  the 
D(^  and  Cats  the  oblique  scapula,  being  unfettered  by  bony 
(clavicular)  connection  with  the  sternum,  enjoys  the  freedom  of 
rotation  which  characterises  it  in  the  swift  Ungulates.  The 
humerus  in  the  Lion  (vol.  ii.  fig.  337)  has  its  axis  directed  down- 
ward and  backward,  forming  with  that  of  the  scapula  an  angle  of 
IIO''.  The  olecranon  projects  so  far  behind  the  axis  of  rotation 
in  the  elbow-joint  as  to  constitute  a  powerful  lever  for  the  exten- 
sors of  the  fore-arm.  The  hind-limbs  are  longest,  and  the  bones 
are  inclined  more  obliquely  to  each  other  than  in  the  fore-limbs, 
subserviently  to  elasticity  and  power  in  springing.  The  calca- 
neum  is  produced  on  the  same  principle  as  the  olecranon,  but 
forms  the  more  powerful  lever  of  the  two.  The  last  perfection  is 
given  to  the  limbs  of  Camivora  by  the  modifications  of  the  toes  of 
Felines,  whereby  their  tread  is  noiseless,  and  the  claws  exempt 
from  the  wear  and  tear  of  progressive  motion.  It  is  effected  by 
a  joint  allowing  the  ungual  phalanges  to  be  brought  in  extension 
above  the  middle  phalanges,  elastic  ligaments  being  adjusted  to 
keep  the  joint  so  extended,  and  by  a  thick  cushion  of  soft  elastic 
substance  beneath  the  joint  or  parts  of  the  phalanges  transmitting 
the  superincumbent  weight  to  the  ground. 
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In  the  toes  of  the  fore-foot  the  last  phalanx  is  retracted  on  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  second  phalanx.  The  principal  elastic  ligament 
ariBes  from  the  outer  side  and  distal  end  of  the  second  phalanx, 
and  ia  inserted  into  the  upper  angle  of  the  last  phalanx ;  a  seoond 
arises  from  the  outer  side  and  proximal  end  of  the  second  phalanx, 
and  passes  obliquely  to  be  inserted  at  the  inner  side  of  the  base 
of  the  last  phalanx :  a  third  arises  from  the  inner  side  and 
proximal  end  of  the  second  phalanx,  and  is  inserted  at  the  same 
point  as  the  preceding.  The  tendon  of  the  'flexor  profundus 
perforans'  is  the  antf^nist  of  these 
ligaments.  The  toes  of  the  hind-foot 
are  retracted  in  a  different  direction, 
viz,  directly  upon,  and  not  by  the  side 
of,  the  second  phalanx ;  and  the  elastic 
ligaments  are  differently  disposed.  They 
are  two  in  number,  arise  from  the  sides 
of  the  second  phalanx,  and  converge  to 
be  inserted  at  the  superior  angle  of  the 
last  phalanx.  In  fig.  36,  a  is  the  pair  of  elastic  ligaments;  b, 
the  tendon  which  pulls  out  and  works  the  claw;  r,  inelastic 
ligament  continued  from  the  '  extensor '  tendon,  which  is  mainly 
inserted  into  the  second  phalanx.' 

The  main  purport  of  the  modifications  of  the  motory  system  in 
Quadrumana  ia  to  make  them  climbers.  By  the  developement 
and  direction  of  the  hallux  the  hind-foot  is  converted  into  a 
hand,  with  unusual  power  of  prehension,  especially  in  the  Gorilla ; 
the  joint  of  this  hand  ia  so  modified  as  to  give  it  a  free  motion 
excentric  to  the  axis  of  the  leg,  whereby  its  outer  edge  is  applied 
to  the  ground ;  the  whole  hind-limb  is  shortened,  disproportion- 
ately so  in  the  beet  climbers  (vol.  ii,  fig.  180),  in  which  also  the 
hind-limb  may  be  unfettered,  for  its  acts  of  manipulation,  by  the 
absence  of  the  '  ligamentum  teres '  of  the  hip-joint  (^Pitkecus), 
The  length  of  the  iliac  bones  relates  to  elongation  of  the  muacles 
for  rotating  the  hind-limb  and  hand  more  quickly  and  through 
greater  spaces.  Correlatively,  the  scapular  arch  approximates 
to  the  condition  of  the  pelvic  one  by  the  extension  of  complete 
clavicles  to  the  manubrium,  and  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  re- 
ceived into  a  deeper  and  more  secure  socket  than  in  Bimana. 
This  is  well  exemplified  in  the  long-armed  Gibbons,  which  enjoy 
the  peculiar  mode  of  locomotion  called  '  brachiation.'  The  body 
is  set  into  pendulous  vibration  by  the  action  and  reaction  of  the 

'  The  disBCclion*  of  the  Lion's  foot  showing  Ihc  above -deKribed  modiflcalioDs  of 
tbo  eloftk-  ligamenU  ore  Noi.  38Ta  ind  288a,  PhjreioL  Sciica,  vol.  i.  xx. 
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muscles  of  one  ann  and  of  the  trunk,  the  force  finally  attained 
and  the  swing  being  such  as  to  propel  the  animal  some  distance 
through  the  air;  a  bough  is  seized  by  the  opposite  out-stretched 
arm,  and  the  momentum  is  implied  in  aid  of  a  repetition  of 
the  action  to  gain  a  longer  launch*  I  have  myself  witnessed,  in 
the  London  Zoolo^cal  Gardens,  an  aerial  leap  of  upwards  of 
fifteen  feet  so  effected  by  the  long  arms  of  a  captive  Hylobat. 
M.  Duvaucel,  observing  them  in  their  native  forests,  testifies  to 
their  passing  through  a  distance  of  forty  feet  from  bough  to 
bough.  Mr.  Martin,  when  curator  of  the  Zoological  Society's 
Museum,  watching  the  same  female  Hylohatet  agilis  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  my  own  study  of  the  brachiating  mode  of 
motion,  states  that,  '  a  live  bird  being  set  at  liberty  in  her  pre- 
sence, she  marked  its  flight,  made  a  long  swing  to  a  distant 
branch,  caught  the  bird  with  one  hand  in  her  passage,  and  at- 
tained the  branch  with  her  other  hand,  her  aim  both  at  the  bird 
and  the  branch  being  as  successful  as  if  one  object  only  had 
gained  her  attention.' ' 

In  most  of  the  Platyrhine  monkeys  the  tail  is  prehensile,  and 
becomes,  in  Ateles  more  especially,  a  fifth  independent  organ  of 
grasping. 

In  ordinary  progression  on  the  ground  the  Quadrumana  move 
as  quadrupeds;  but  the  higher  tailless  Catarrhines  (Apes),  in- 
stead of  setting  the  palm  or  outer  margin  of  the  fore-hands, 
like  the  inferior  families,  to  the  ground,  apply  the  back  of  the 
second  phalanges  of  the  flexed  fingers,  the  skin  covering  which 
has  a  broad  and  thick  callosity,  whence  these  apes  are  sometimes 
called  collectively,  *  knuckle-walkers.'  The  longer-armed  kinds, 
in  slow  movement,  support  the  body  upon  the  knuckles,  as 
upon  a  pair  of  crutches,  and  swing  the  hind-limbs  forward 
between  them.  In  more  rapid  movement  they  sway  the  trunk 
and  hind-limbs  in  a  sort  of  sidelong  sweep,  progressing  by  a  kind 
of  shambling  amble.  The  tracks  of  the  Gorilla  show  this  to  be 
the  habitual  mode  of  progression  along  the  ground.'  Station  or 
motion  on  the  lower  limbs  only  is  shown  to  be  difficult  by  its 
awkwardness  and  the  shortness  of  time  during  which  it  can  be 
maintained.  The  walk  is  a  waddle  from  side  to  side,  the  huge 
superincumbent  body  being  balanced  by  swinging  movements  of 
the  long  arms,  or  by  clasping  the  hands  behind  the  head.  When 
so  pursued  as  to  be  driven  to  stand  at  bay,  the  Gorilla,  like  the 
plantigrade  Bear,  raises  himself  on  the  hindJiands,  so  as  to  have 
his  powerful  arms  and  fists  free  for  the  combat. 

»  XLTIIl".  •  xni".  p.  532. 
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The  Bimana  are  as  expressly  adapted  to  station  and  moTement 
on  the  ground  aa  are  the  Quadni- 
"  mana  to  climbing  in  the  forest.  There 

is  no  known  connecting  link  between 
the  lowest  variety  of  Man  and  the 
highest  species  of  Ape.  No  animal 
is  served  by  arms,  at  once  so  large 
and  variously  flexible  and  applica* 
ble  as  Man  j  in  none  are  the  termi- 
nal divisions  of  the  limb  so  distinct 
in  their  power  and  adaptibility.' 
The  mechanism  of  the  vertebral 
column  and  limbs  which  makes 
Man  a '  plantigrade  biped,'  and  the 
only  one  in  the  Animal  Kingdom, 
is  as  perfect  in  the  Mincopie,* 
Australian,  or  Boscbisman,  as  in 
the  most  advanced  member  of  the 
white  race.  The  locomotive  irame 
of  any  variety  would  equally  serve 
as  the  subject  of  such  elaborate 
analyses  of  the  mechanical  condi- 
tions of  standing,' '  walking,"  run- 
ning,' '  leaping,'  &c  a&  have  been 
given  by  Borelii,'  Barthez,*  Rou- 
lin,«  Gerdy,"  and  W.  &  E.  Weber,' 
to  whose  works,  and  especially  the 
latter,  the  reader  is  referred  for 
this  interesting  brauch  of  Animal 
Mechanics. 


Ficare  37  «xoiii|ili'iei  a  Man  alooping  with  a,  bad,  and  tnttRined  in  thit  pMition 
b;  the  glutei,  /,  the  quBclricepa  fcmoris,  y,  and  tlie  gaitrocnemii,  I  IS  ihe  weight  r 
be  120  Ibt.,  ihut  of  the  bearer  ISO  Iba.,  atid  if  (he  line  r  i  be  the  direction  of  the  Ibrce 
ofgrBTK;  cutting  Ihcfemnr  and  tibia  in  c  and  x,  the  Centre  of  gravicj'  iif  the  Man  being 
at  b,  and  lh«  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Man  and  big  load  at  a,  then  Ihe  weight 
oF  tlie  Man  from  the  head  to  b  will  be  =  '  j°  lbs.  ^  TS  lbs.,  and  that  of  the  seciion  b 
to  c,  hj  supposition,  —  il  ;  therefoie  the  weight  of  tlie  arc  a  A  c  =  TS  +  47  ~  1 2S, 
also  by  lappoailioii  the  section  c  v  x  —  'IQ,  and  consequenlly  the  vhole  arc  n  6  c  x  _ 
143  ;  the  diatancea  of  the  directians  of  the  muaclei  from  the  axea  of  the  joints  to 
the  distances  of  the  line  of  gravity  ate,  according  to  Borolli,  in  the  folloning  ratio, — 
j  the  diatance/&ie  to  the  di-tnnce  mbaslis  to  8;  ^ouistojDasl  to6i  ^  kd 
ia  to  p  (f  as  I  to  3  ;  and  lDtobmaa3to4;  hence  he  derived  certain  proportions, 
from  which  he  estimated  that  the  extensor  mtisclea  oF  the  leg,  to  sastain  this  weight, 
exerted  a  force  ••6032  lb*.,  being  more  then  fifty  limes  the  weight. 
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CHAPTER  XX VII r. 

NERTOC8   8T8TEH   OF   HAHUALIA. 

{  203.  Mffehm.  —  The  myelon  in  Mammals, 
as  in  BirdSf  quit«,  in  the  course  uf  derelope- 
molt,  the  hioder  part  of  the  neural  canal,  mov- 
ing and  concentrating  forwards,  and  leaving 
the  concomitantly  elongated  roots  of  the  nerves, 
between  their  places  of  exit  at  the  intervertebral 
foramina  and  their  places  of  attachment  to 
the  myelon,  as  an  indication  of  the  primitive 
extent  of  the  nervoua  axis. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Monotrematous 
order,  so  restricted  in  ite  representative  genera, 
should  present  the  two  extremes  of  this  deve- 
lopemental  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
myelon.  The  Omithorhynchua  hardly  departs 
from  the  condition  of  the  lizard,  the  myelon 
extending  into  the  sacrum,  and  having  the 
intravertebral  nerve-roots  limited  to  the  short 
canal  of  the  candal  r^on ;  whilst  in  the  Echid- 
na, fig.  38,  the  myelon  moves  forward  to  the 
middle  of  the  dorsal  region,  d,  where  it  ends 
in  a  point,  and  leaves  all  the  canal  behind 
occapied  by  the  elongated  nerve-roots  and 
sbrunken  emptied  rayelonol  sheath,  answering 
to  the  '  Cauda  equina '  and  *  6lum  terminale '  of 
■nthropotomy,  but  of  extraordinary  length. 

In  the  Omithorhynchus  the  myelon  fills 
ckmely  the  neural  canal :  it  is  thickest  at  its 
commencement  and  at  the  lower  two-thirds 
of  the  cervical  region ;  it  is  more  sleader 
in  the  back,  especially  near  the  loins;  it  is 
slightly  enlarged  in  the  lumbar  region,  and 
gradually  terminates  in  a  point  at  the  end  of 
the  sacral  canal.  The  short  and  thick  myelon 
of  the  Echidna  presents  the  two  usual  enlai^e- 
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ments,  giving  origins  respectively  to  the  nerves  of  the  pectoral 
and  pelvic  extremities,  the  slightly  contracted  intermediate  por- 
tion being  extremely  short. 

In  the  Marsupialia  the  myelon  usually  extends  to  the  sacrum, 

and  presents  both  brachial  and  pel- 
vic enlargements  which  correspond 
with  the  relative  size  and  muscu- 
larity of  tiie  extremities  to  which 
they  furnish  the  nerves ;  the  latter 
enlargement  is  consequentiy  most 
marked  in  the  Elangaroo,  fig.  39,  but 
does  not  exhibit  the  rhomboidal 
sinus  of  this  part  in  Birds.  The 
disposition  of  tiie  layer  of  grey 
matter  enveloping  the  central  me- 
dullary tract  in  each  lateral  moiety 
of  tiie  chord  is  shown  in  the 
three  situations  marked  i,  2,  and 
3 ;  the  superior  expansion  and  com- 
plexity of  the  grey  matter  in  the 
anterior  columns  of  the  pelvic  en- 
largement, 3,  accords  with  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  locomotive  over 
the  sensory  functions  in  the  long 
and  strong  saltatory  legs  of  the 
Kangaroo. 

In  the  Lissencephala  we  have 
again  examples  of  the  concentra- 
tive  protraction  of  the  myelon  into 
the  dorsal  region,  as  e.g.  in  some 
Cheiroptera  and  in  the  Hedgehog. 
From  the  coincidence  of  the  condition 
of  the  myelon  with  the  tegiunentary 
covering  in  Erinaceus  and  Echidna^  we  are  led  to  ask,  whether 
the  shortness  of  the  solid  chord,  and  the  great  length  of  the  suc- 
ceeding nerves  within  the  neural  canal,  have  any  physiological 
relation  with  the  habit,  common  to  both  the  placental  and  mono- 
trematous  hedgehogs,  of  rolling  tiie  body  into  a  ball  when  torpid 
or  asleep,  or  when  the  tegumentary  armour  is  employed  in  self- 
defence.  In  the  bat  it  would  seem  to  be  concomitant  with  the 
reduced  size  and  function  of  the  pelvic  limbs :  but,  in  the  Noctules 
(  Vespertilio  noctula)^  the  myelon  extends  to  the  lumbar  vertebrae. 
The  anterior  enlargement  is  the  chief  one  in  Cheiroptera^  and  is  close 
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to  the  medulla  oblongata,  as  it  is  likewise  in  the  Cetaeea.  In  most 
Sodentia  the  myelon  terminates  in  the  lumbar  region,  but  in  the 
rabbit  it  extends  a  little  way  into  the  sacrum.  In  the  mouse  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  myelon  to  the  brain  is  as  22  to  100. 

In  the  Cetaeea  and  Sireniaf  the  myelon  presents  only  the 
anterior  enlargement,  which  is  very  near  the  brain,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  close  aggregation  of  the  origins  of  the  nerves  from 
that  part.  The  myelon  is  closely  invested  by  the  dura  mater,  which 
is  directly  perforated  by  the  nerves,  and  the  sheath  terminates 
at  the  pointed  end  of  the  myelon,  not  being  continued  as  such, 
over  the  *  cauda  equina.'  The  myelon  is  small  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  body,  shows  the  central  canal,  and.  Hunter 
remarks, '  is  more  fibrous  than  in  other  animals ;  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  break  it  longitudinally,  it  tears  with  a  fibrous  ap- 
pearance, but  transversely  it  breaks  irr^ularly.'' 

In  the  Elephant  the  dura  mater  surrounds  the  myelon  less 
closely  than  in  the  Cetaeea,  and  the  roots  of  the  nerves  have  a 
longer  course  within  the  sheath.  In  the  Giraffe '  I  found  the 
myelon  closely  invested  by  the  dura  mater,  which  was  thinner  on 
the  dorsal  than  on  the  ventral  side :  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  length  of  the  cervical  portion,  which  from  the  corpora  pyra- 
midalia  to  the  pectoral  or  brachial  enlargement  measured  four 
feet  three  inches.  The  elongation  of  this  part  during  foetal  de- 
velopement  proceeding  by  uniform  interstitial  addition,  the  roots 
of  the  nerves  become  equally  separated  from  each  other ;  and,  as 
the  lowest  filament  of  one  root  was  not  further  removed  from  the 
highest  of  the  next  below,  than  this  from  the  succeeding  filament 
of  the  same  root,  such  filaments  were  extended  over  an  unusual 
space  of  the  myelon ;  the  root  of  the  third  cervical  coming  from  a 
tract  of  not  less  than  six  inches  in  length :  the  contrast  between 
the  cervical  myelon  of  the  Porpoise  and  Giraffe  in  this  respect  is 
striking. 

With  the  singular  exceptions  of  the  Echidna,  Hedgehog,  and 
certain  bats,  the  mass  of  the  myelon  bears  a  direct  ratio  to  that 
of  the  body  throughout  the  Mammalian  series,  and  its  structure 
is  essentiadly  the  same.  In  the  adult  human  male  it  a  little 
exceeds  an  oimce  in  weight :  its  tissue  is  firmer  tiian  that  of  the 
brain.  As  in  all  Vertebrates,  tiie  ventral  and  dorsal  surfaces  are 
respectively  divided  into  equal  moieties  by  a  longitudinal  fissure, 
of  which  the  dorsal  is  deepest,  and,  in  the  Mammalia,  closest^  In 
Man,  the  interfissural  plate  of  pia  mater  can  be  shown  to  be  a 
fold  in  the  ventral  (anterior)  fissure,  fig.  40,  a,  but  is  confluent  as  a 
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Bingle  delicate  layer  of  vascular  tissue  in  the  dorsal  (poBterior)  cme, 
ib.  c.  A  layer  of  white  neurine  accompaiiieB  the  ventral  fold,  which, 
when  withdrawn,  shows  the  fissure  to  be  closed  by  such  layer, 
perforated  by  numerous  holes  for  capillaries :  its  fibres  are  trans- 
verse and  form  the  '  white  myelonal  commissure.'  The  depth  of 
the  ventral  fissure  is  greatest  at  the  pectoral  enlargement  of  the 
myelon,  and  gradually  diminishes  towards  the  'cauda  equina.' 
The  deeper  dorsal  fissure  penetrates  fully  one>half  of  the  dorso- 
ventral  <Uameter  of  the  myelon  through  the  greater  part  of  its 
course,  but  becomes  shallower  in  the  lumbar  region:  it  is  bounded 
by  a  layer  of  grey  neurine,  connecting  the  same  tissue  in  each 
lateral  moiety  of  the  myelon,  which  layer  forma  the  '  grey  mye- 
lonal commissure.' 

In  the  developement  of  the  myelon,  as  of  the  encephalon,  the 
central  part  contains  a  fluid  which  is  reduced  by  the  endogenous 
growth  of  neurine,  on  ap- 
proaching maturity  ;  it  re- 
mains in  the  myelon,  as  its 
'  canal,'  which  is  obvious  in 
the  cold-blooded  Verte- 
brates,' and  is  exposed,  in 
birds,  as  the  '  ventricle  of 
the  pelvic  enlargement,'  as  it 
is  in  the  '  fourth  ventricle ' 
of  all  Vertebrates,  where  it 
bears  the  name  of  '  calamus 
scriptorius '  in  anthropoto- 
my.  The  myelonal  canal  is 
more  obvious  in  lower  mam- 
maTs "  than  in  Man,  and  in 
the  fcetus  than  in  the  adult ; 
in  whom,  whilst  unobliterated,  it  is  surrounded,  like  the  more 
obvious  myelonal  canal  in  Keptiles,  by  the  grey  commissural 
neurine.  The  canal  is  lined  by  ciliate  cells.'  The  lateral  columns 
of  this  tissue,  united  by  the  commissure,  are  thicker  but  less  peri- 
pherally extended  in  the  ventral,  g,  than  in  the  dorsal.  A,  portions 
of  the  myelon.  In  transverse  section  the  grey  neurine  resem- 
bles a  comma,  the  concavity  of  which  is  directed  outward, 
the  head,  fig.  40,  g,  is  surrounded  by  the  peripheral  white 
neurine,  and  the  tail,  ib.  A,  i,  is  produced  to  the  issue  of  the  dorsal 
(posterior)  nerve-roots,  ib.  A.     The  proportions  of  the  grey  and 
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white  neurine  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  my  don.  In  fig.  41  ^ 
1  is  a  section  at  the  fore  (upper)  part  of  the  pectoral  enlargement, 
the  head  of  the  comma  is  smaO,  die  tail  narrow :  in  the  middle  of 
the  enlargement,  section  2,  the  head  is  larger, 
with  more  distinct  processes,  the  tail  is  thicker. 
In  the  dorsal  region,  sections  s,  the  grey  matter 
is  more  reduced  than  in  the  neck.  In  the  lum- 
bar r^on,  sections  4,  it  again  expands,  the 
head  shows  the  stellar  character,  is  fenced  off 
from  the  ventral  periphery  by  a  smaller  extent 
of  white  neurine ;  the  tail  is  thicker,  but  here 
becomes  shorter  and  seems  not  to  reach  the 
dorsal  surface.  Near  the  termination  of  the 
myelon  the  commarshape  is  lost,  and  the  grey 
neurine  reduced  to  a  subcylindrical  tract, 
slightly  notched  laterally  and  surrounded,  save 
at  the  commissure,  by  the  white  neurine.  Of 
this  tissue  the  largest  proportion  exists  in  the 
cervical  part  of  the  myelon  and  its  enlarge- 
ment, where  the  small  colunms  called '  posterior 
pyramids '  are  continued  from  the  dorsal  part 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  contracting  to  a  point, 
near  the  end  of  the  brachial  enlargements,  and 
there  allowing  the  proper  dorsal  (posterior) 
columns  of  the  myelon  to  come  into  contact  at 
the  posterior  fissure.  The  difference  in  the 
proportions  of  white  and  grey  neurine  in  the 
ventral  and  dorsal  tracts  of  the  myelon  coin- 
cides with  the  different  nervous  endowments 
of  the  pectoral  and  pelvic  limbs :  in  the  former 
volition  and  sensation  are  greatest ;  in  the  latter 
reflex  actions  with  diminished  sensibility :  the 
exercise  of  the  arms  and  hands  induces  more 
calls  upon  cerebral  action,  that  of  the  legs 
and  feet  operates  more  exclusively  through 
physical  changes  of  the  lumbar  part  of  the  mye- 
lon itself:  hence^  therefore,  the  need  of  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  reproductive  or  grey  tissue.  Numerous  multi-caudate  vesicles 
are  present  in  the  grey  neurine,  and  linear  tracts  are  continued 
from  the  major  part  of  its  periphery,  as  seen  in  transverse  section, 
towards  that  of  the  myelon,  accompanied  by  capillary  vessels 
which  enter  the  pia  mater. 

The  proportion  of  the  neural  canal  to  the  myelon  varies  in 
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different  mammalB:  it  is  greateat  in  the  Cetacea,  Sirenia  and 
Seal-tribe,  the  space  between  the  myelon  and  neural  archea  being 
occupied  by  blood  veseela,  which,  in  those  aquatic  orders,  are 
chiefly  arterial  plexuses.  In  land-mammals  and  Man  the  veins  pre- 


dominate, having  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  sinuaee,  aa  shown 
in  the  section  of  the  lumbar  vertebra,  fig.  42,  where  the  communi- 
cation of  the  '  perineural '  veins,  d,  with  those  of  the  tissue  of  the 
vertebral  centrum,  is  shown.  But  the  most  constant  fluid  exter- 
nal to  the  myelon  is  that  which  has  been  called  '  cerebro-epinaL' 
In  the  dorsal  region  of  the  neural  canal,  in  Man,  the  position  of 
this  fluid  is  shown  in  flg.  43,  where  c  is  the  myelon,  with  its  pia 
mater  and  arachnoid,  m  the  dorsal  or  posterior  septum,  n  the 
nerve-roots,  and  s  s  the  sub-  or  ent>arachnoid  space.  The  use  of 
the  uniform  support  and  defence  afforded  by  the  interposition  of 
this  fluid  between  the  myelon  and  the  hard  walls  of  the  neural 
canal  is  obvious.' 

The  arachnoid  is  disposed  about  the  myelon,  as  about  the  brun, 

aft«r  the  manner  of  the  serous  membranes;    it  consists  of  an 

exterior  or  '  parietal  layer '  reflected  upon  the  myelon  to  form  tlie 

internal  or  '  myelonal '  layer.     If  a  section  be 

made  through  a  pair  of  nerve-roots,  those  e.g. 

of  the   fifth   cervical,  fig.  44,  the  arachnoid  is 

seen  to  be  continued  as  a  loose  sheath,  about 

the  inter-neural  part  of  the  root,  n  n,  and  is 

'  reflected  so  as  to  form  small  culs-de-sac,  at 

the  orifices  of  emergence. 

jid  lu  mtmbnaa       In  Man  the  myelon  is  loosely  invested  by 

riuiiKrra.         the  '  dura  mater,' to  which  it  is  attached  by 

In  which  (be  eStcta  of  the  removal  of  this  Quid  in  the  Dog  arc  descrihed. 
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processeB  of  the  snchntrid  called  '  ligamentum  denticnlatam/  ind 
the  nerre-roots. 

f  204.  Encephalon,  iU  primarif  diviiiont. — The  encephaloa,  or 
bnun,  of  Uanmuls,  45 

like  th&t  of  lower 
Vertebratea,  Tiu-(px; 
tie,  fig.  45  (vol.  L,  ~- 
Shark,  fig.  187. 
and  Lepidoaireii, 
fig.  186),  presenta 
four  primary  b^- 
ments  or  diTisions,  indicated  by  as  many  euperincumbent,  origi- 
nally vesicular,  massee,  or  pairs  of  maues ;  but  consisting,  not 
only  of  those,  but  of  tracts  of  the  myelencephalic  columns  from 
vhich  those  masses  are  successively  developed. 

The    hindmost   division,   or  *^ 

*  epencephalon,'  fig.  46,  C,  con- 
«sts  of  the  enlarging  parts  of 
the  myelencephalic  columns,  a, 
called  '  medulla  oblongata,'  of 
the  Buperincumbent  mass,  c, 
originally  a  pair  in  the  human 
ftetus  (fig.  47,  e), called  *  cere- 
bellum,' and  of  a  transverse 
commissure  of  that  body,  called 
'  tuber  annulare '  <x  '  pons  varolii,*  p ;  the  three  parts,  bo  named  in 
anthropotomy,  are  subordinate 
elements  of  one  and  th  e  same  pri- 
mary division  of  the  encephalon.  * 

The  next  division  includes 
the  parts  of  the  myelencephalic 
columns  which  support,  and 
from  which  are  developed,  the 
optic  lobes,  o ;  it  is  the  'mesen- 
cephalon,' figs.  45, 46  and  47, 0. 
With  the  columnar  elements 
are  the  parts  called  the  *  fillet,' 
and '  proceaens  a  cerebello  ad  testes'  in  anthropotomy,  including  the 
'third  ventricle'  and  its  prolongations  into  the  vascular  appendages 

■  IIm  Mnniic«  of  the  *  pons.'  and  rauJng  it,  in  MKciation  with  p«rU  of  anoUwr 
■egment,  to  tbe  imnk  of  a  diatinct  primaij  drrinon  ai '  muoccphnlon,'  and  the  Wfcr- 
■nM  of  tb«  '  medulla  oblongata'  front  the  ccrsbeUani,  a«  a  coequal  divUion,  called 
'  metencephaloTi,'  indicate  the  warping  of  the  judgment  through  babitnal  conttm- 
ptatkni  of  tbe  cbaraOeriMicallj  modittei]  ud  dcTelopcd  para  of  the  human  brain. 
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called  '  pineal '  and  ^  pituitarj '  A,  glands :  a  second  pair  of  gangli- 
onic masses  are  developed  in  Mammalia  behind  the  optic  lobes,  o, 
and  received  from  the  old  anthropotomists  the  name  of  '  testes/ 
the  more  constant  and  important  pair  being  the  ^  nates/  and  the 
whole,  from  their  arrested  condition  in  Man,  forming  the  '  corpora 

*  quadrigemina '  or  *  bigeminal 

The  third  primary  division  of  the  brain  includes  the  'crura 
cerebri'  with  the  reinforcing  or  recruiting  ganglions  called 
'  thalami  optici '  and  '  corpora  striata,'  and  the  superincumbent 
masses  called  '  cerebral  hemispheres : '  it  is  the  ^  prosencephalon/ 

figs.  46  and  47,  P. 

The  foremost  primary  division  of  the  brain  includes  the  anterior 
termination  of  the  columnar  tracts,  called  '  crura  rhinencephali,' 
and  the  appended  vesicular  mass,  called  '  olfactory  lobe  ; '  it  is  the 
'  rhinencephalon,'  ib.  R.  The  nature  and  value  of  this  division 
are  masked,  in  Man,  by  the  arrest  of  its  developement  and  the 
contrast  of  the  excessive  expansion  of  the  vesicular  part  of  the 
antecedent  division.  Accordingly  the  '  crura  rhinencephali '  are 
termed  *  olfactory  nerve '  with  its  '  roots,'  and  the  primary  vesicle 
is  the  *  bulb  of  tie  olfactory  nerve,'  of  anthropotomy. 

Each  primary  encephalic  division  has  its  cavity  or  cavities 
called  *  ventricles.'  The  epencephalic  prolongation  of  the  mye- 
lonal  canal  is  the  'fourth  ventricle:'  its  continuation  into  the 
primary  vesicle  is  the  '  cerebellar  ventricle :'  it  is  persistent  in 
fishes  (vol.  i.  p.  275,  fig.  178,  c),  reptiles  (ib.  p.  295,  fig.  193), 
and  birds  (vol.  ii.  p.  120,  fig,  45),  but  is  obliterated  in  Manmials 
where  the  cerebellum  is  solid.  The  *  myelonal  canal '  passes  for- 
ward as  the  *  third  ventricle,'  and  ^  iter '  or  communicating  canal 
between  that  and  the  ^  fourth.'  Its  continuation  into  the  optic 
lobes,  retained  in  oviparous  Vertebrates  (vol.  i.  p.  278,  fig.  182, 
A,  *,  p.  279,  fig.  183,  d,  p.  295,  fig.  193,  3,  vol.  ii  p.  120,  fig.  45, 
0,)  is  obliterated  by  growth  of  neurine  in  Mammals ;  as  is  also  ita 
ascending  canal  to  the  ^  pineal  appendage ; '  the  descending  one 
to  the  *  hypophysis '  is  retained  as  the  *  infundibulum.' 

Each  cerebral  hemisphere  begins  in  Mammals,  as  in  lower 
Vertebrates,  as  a  bladder  with  a  thin  wall  of  brain-substance,  the 
cavity  including,  potentially,  all  the  anthropotomical  *  horns,'  *fore,' 

*  aft,'  and  ^ under,'  of  the  ^lateral  ventricle,'  which  are  subsequently 
meted  out  by  endogenous  growths  of  grey  and  white  neurine,  in 
size  and  shape  according  to  the  group  or  genus. 

In  most  Mammals  which  derive  so  important  a  share  of  their 
ideas  through  the  olfactory  sense,  the  *  lateral  ventricle  '  is  con- 
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tinued  into  the  '  rhinencephalon,'  as  shown  in  fig.  46,  d.  So 
that  all  the  essential  parts  of  a  primary  encephalic  division,  viz. 
the  columnar  as  *  cms  rhinencephali,'  the  superimposed  mass,  and 
the  cavity  exemplifying  the  nature  of  the  olfactory  bulb  as  a 
'  primary  vesicle  '  of  the  brun,  are  present. 

§  205.  Maeramyehn. — The  epencephalon  consists  of  the  ma- 
cromyelon  and  cerebellum.  The  term  '  macromyelon '  is  not 
exactly  the  equivalent  of  the  '  medulla  oblongata '  of  antfaropo- 
tomy,  the  authorities  in  that  department  of  anatomy  having  ap- 
plied the  phrase  in  different  senses.  With  WilUs,^  it  included  the 
part  of  the  brain  beneath  the  cerebellum  and  cerebral  hemispheres, 

*  all  that  substance,'  e.g.,  whicb  reaches  from  the  cavity  of  the 
callous  body  and  conjuncture  in  the  basis  of  the  head  to  the  hole 
at  the  hinder  part  where  the  same  substance,  being  further  con- 
tinued, ends  in  the  *  spinal  marrow.'  With  Vieussens,*  the  *  oblong 
marrow '  included  the  columns  of  the  neural  axis  between  the 

*  spinal  marrow '  and  the  *  cerebral  hemispheres,'  with  the  *  crura 
cerebri'  and  their  ganglionic  enlargements,  called  ^  optic  thalami,' 
and  *  corpora  striata.'  Winslow  '  defines  the  *  medulla  oblongata ' 
as  the  medullary  basis  common  to  both  cerebrum  and  cerebellum. 
HaUer^  restricts  the  'medulla  oblongata'  to  the  intracranial 
myelonal  columns,  as  far  as  the  *  pons  varoliL'  Bolando*  prefers 
the  older  view  of  its  extent.  Chaussier,*  again,  distinguishes 
the  portions  of  the  intracranial  columns  crossed  by  the  transverse 
commissoral  fibres  of  the  cerebeUum  as  a  primary  division  of  the 
brain,  under  the  name  *  mesocephale ; '  and  this  term  has  been 
extended  by  Todd  ^  to  include  the  '  corpora  quadrigeroina '  with 
the '  processus  cerebelli  ad  testes,'  and  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle. 

But  the  developementof  the  human  brain  and  its  several  stages, 
represented  by  the  conditions  at  which  it  is  arrested  in  lower 
vertebrates,  show  that  the  transverse  commissural  fibres  which 
cross  or  decussate  with  the  intracranial  myelonal  columns,  whether 
under  the  name  of  '  pons,'  or  '  trapezoid  bodies,'  or  '  arciform 
fibres,'  are  subordinate  adjuncts  to  other  parts,  chiefly  the  cere- 
bellum ;  while  the  distinct  and  superimposed  masses  called  *  cor- 
pora quadrigemina '  include  the  true  correlatives  of  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum,  as  primary  vesicles  of  the  brain. 

By  *  macromyelon,'  therefore,  I  signify  the  intracranial  prolon- 
gations of  the  myelonal  columns  as  far  forward  as  their  emergence 
from  the  '  pons,'  or  cerebellar  commissure :  in  this  tract  they  are 

•  XXI".  p.  5.  *  XXI r'.  •  XXII 1".  *  xxriir-. 

*  l".  •  XXVI".  '  XXV 11".  p.  684. 
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reinforced  by  maaseB  of  grey  Deurine,  and  the  transverse  commis- 
sural fibres  are  bo  intermixed  with  the  longitudinal  ones  as  to 
compel  their  being  combined  in  description  as  in  delineation, 
figs.  48,  56.  But,  before  quitting  the  Mammalian  clafis,  the 
reductioTi  of  the  '  pons,'  concomitantly  with  that  of  the  side-lobes 
of  the  cerebellum,  as  in  figs.  51  and  53,  ia  such  as  significantly 
to  testify  i^ainst  its  title  to  be  regarded  as  a  piimary  division  of 
the  brain ;  and  in  birds  a  '  tuber  annulare '  or  '  pons  varolii,* 
ceaaes  to  appear  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  myelencephalous 
tract  above  defined.  From  thia  tract  the  cerebral  nerves,  from 
the  fifth  to  the  hypoglossal  or  ninth  inclusive,  arise. 

In  advancing  to  the  formation  of  the  macromyelon  growing 
.  central  tracts  of  the  myelonal 

s  columns     come    to    the     peri- 

phery, and  push  aside  the  medial 
tracts  on  both  the  ventral  and 
dorsal  surfaces.  On  the  former, 
fig.  48,  they  decussate,  aa  they 
appear,  at  d,  and,  with  a  con- 
tiguous portion  of  the  anterior 
myelonal  columns,  b,  expand 
to  form  the  *  prepynunidal 
bodies,'  p.  The  rest  of  the 
anterior  columns,  b,  with  the 
contiguous  antero-lateral  co- 
lumn, in  their  course  along  the 
macromyelon,  are  associated 
with  a  mass  of  grey  matter  oc- 
casioning a  swelling  out  of  the 
Burface,  called  ^e  '  olivary 
bodies,'  ib.  o.  A  thin  layer  of 
I  lower  Mammals  with  non-prominent 
'  olives '  pass  outward,  as  a  '  trapezoid  layer,'  in  Man  curve  round 
the  exterior  of  the  olivary  prominences,  and  constitute  the  '  arci- 
form  fibres,'  ib.  A. 

The  transverse  fibres  defining  anteriorly  the  '  prepyramids ' 
and  '  olives '  increase  in  mass,  from  the  lowest  Mammals  (  Orm- 
thorhynchut,  fig.  51,  c,  DiMpkyi,  fig.  53,  b),  to  Man,  fig.  48,  a. 
As  they  arch  over  the  fore  part  of  those  macromyelonal  tracts 
they  have  been  called  '  pons;'  but  their  true  position  is  that  of  an 
inverted  or  suspended  bridge :  their  developement  is  in  the  ratio 
of  that  of  the  side-lobes  of  the  cerebellum. 

On  the  posterior  or  dorsal  surface  of  the  mjelon  the  deep- 


superficial  fibres  which. 
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Beaied  tncta  become  aaperficial  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
skull  than  on  tlie  ventral  enrface,  and  do  not  decussate ;  they  ex- 
pand as  Ihey  enter  the  macromyelon,  and  form  the  *  post-pyra- 
midal bodies,'  fig.  49)  r.  ,^ 
The  posterior  myelonal 
coliuAns  which  they 
posh  aside,  diverge  as  ^ 
they  are  eontinned  into 
the  macromyelon,  and 
combine  wit!)  the  con- 
tigaons  lateral  columnt 
to  form  the  post-reati- 
fonn  tracts,  x.  In  ad- 
vance of  the  post- 
pyramids,  still  deeper 
coinoms  of  the  myelon 
come  into  view,  as  the 
'  teretial  tracts,'  ib.  a,  f,  boanding  the  sides  of  the  fissure,  called 
'calamus  scriptorius,'  at  the  floor  of  the  expanded  macro - 
myelonal  canal  called  'iburth  ventricle.'  This  is  over-arched 
by  the  cerebellum,  here  bisected,  and  one  half  reflected  at  b  ;  the 
peduncle  or  '  crus '  of  the  opposite  half  being  shown  at  u.  The 
thin  layer  roofing  the  ventricle  anterior  to  the  cms  is  called 
'  valve  of  Vlenasens,'  b. 

Sections  of  the  macromyelon,  as  at  fig.  50,  show  the  fonn  of 
the  grey  matter,  called  '  corpus  dentatum,'  of  the 
olives,  o  o,  and  the  relative  position  of  the  en-  "* 

larging  columns.     Those  on  each  side  the  fissure 
A,  are  the  prepyramids ;  those  on  each  side  the  ( 
fissure   P,  are  the    poet-pyramids ;    the   lateral 
or  restiform  tracts  intervene  between  them  and 
the  olivary  tracts,  o. 

In  the  Monotremes  the  macnnnyelon  is  large 
in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  brain,  but  die 
*  pons '  bean  relation  to  the  cerebellum  in  its 
smallnesK.  The  prepyramids,  figs.  51  and  52, 
a,  are  long,  narrow,  flat,  and  contract  as  they  ' 
^iproach  the  poos,  especially  in  the  Omitho-  i-n>  m^rtm  ■  u«  t 
rbynchns;  the  olives,  fig.  51,  a,  fig.  52,  b,  are  *"'  ""•"'■''" 
also  long  and  flat,  bnt  expand  as  they  approach  the  pons,  and 
are  croesed,  before  reaching  it,  by  the  '  trapezoid  '  homolc^ues 
of  the  *  arcifonn '  fibres  in  Man.  The  distinction  between  the 
olivary  and  pre-reatiform  tracts  is  less  marked.     The  grey  matter 
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is  small  in  the  olivary  tracts,  and  does  not  form  s  '  corpus  denta- 
tiim.'     The  pons  is  flat,  it  forms  a  narrow  transverse  band  in  the 


Oroithorhynchus,  fig.  51,  c;  these  fibres  coyer  a  greater  antero- 
jKisterior  extent  of  the  macromyelon  in  the  Echidna,  and  give 
the  pons  a  triangular  form. 

In  the  Opossum  the  pons,  fig,  53,  b,  is  reduced  almost  to  the 
proportions  of  that  in  the  Omithorhynchos ; 
the  prepyramidal,  d,  and  olivary  tracts  are 
similar,  and  the  latter  are  crossed  by  as  well- 
marked  a  trapezoid  arrangement  of  trans- 
verse fibres,  c. 

The  prepyramidal  tracts  come  to  the  Bur- 
face  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  pons,  in 
moat  Mammala,  than  in  Man,  and  thus 
resemble  more  the  postpyramidal  tracts; 
tJiis  character  is  shdwn  in  the  Horse,  fig. 
54,  Dolphin,  fig.  60,  b,  and  Baboon,  fig.  62. 
In  the  anthropoid  Apes,  the  proportions  of 
the  prepyramida  (fig.  112,  Orang)  approach 
those  in  Man,  and  the  arciform  disposition 
of  the  superficial  layer  of  crossing  fibres  begins  to  prevail,  and 
to  allow  the  olives,  which  are  likewise  here  more  prominent, 
to  come  into  view.  Although  the  olives  are  less  prominent 
in  Delphinus^  than  in  the  Apes,  they  are  equally  uncovered 
by  the  trapezoid  fibres ;    and  show  internally  the  arrangement 
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of  grey  matter  called  *  corpus  dentatum.'  The  pons,  6g.  60,  »,  e, 
by  its  pronuDence  and  antero-poaterior  extent,  corresponds  with 
the  great  lateral  developement  of  the  cerebelluin,  e. 

When  the  prepyramida,  fig.  55,  p,  are  divaricated  in  the 
human  macromyelnn,  the 
median  fissure,  which  ia 
wider  and  shallower  than 


that,  e,  below  the  decussation,  shows  the  same  cribriform  cha- 
racter of  ita  *  floor,'  formed  by  tJie  penetrating  vessels  from 
the  fold  of  pia  mater  which  lined  it.  A  further  extent  of 
divarication  shows  transverse  fihfts  uniting  the  halves  of  this  part 
of  the  macromyelon,  and  decussating  with  longitudinal  fibres,  as 
in  fig.  56.  The  section  of  the  prepyramid  on  each  side  of  a,  fig. 
57,  shows  its  triangular  figure  and  the  restriction  of  grey  matter 
to  the  '  nuclei,'  r,  * ;  they  are  mainly  composed  of  white  longi- 
tudinal fibres  which  enter  the  pons  above  its  lower  or  peripheral 
transverse  fibres,  and  interlace  with  the  fibres  of  a  higher  plane : 
at  the  entry  each  pyramid  is  constricted,  as  at  fig.  56,  p,  but  soon 
expands.  The  proportion  of  the  decussating  and  non-decussating 
tracts  of  the  prepynunidal  columns  is  shown  in  fig.  56,  where  ji 
is  part  of  the  right  prepyramid  cut  across  near  the  pons  and 
reflected  to  show  the  decussating  fasciculus,  d,  and  the  non-decus- 
sating fasciculus,  n,  continued  through  the  pons,  f:  the  decus- 
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Bating  faaciculuB  of  the  left  prepyramid  is  shown  at  (/.      The 

fibres  of  the  outer  white  neurine  of  the  olivea  are  longitudinal, 

and  are  continued  forward  above  the  pons,  as  shown  at  /,  fig.  66. 

sn  The  nucleus   of  grey  matter  sinks 

deep  into  the  macromyelon,  as  shown 

in  the  sections, figs-  50, 9  and  57,^;  its 

section  in  any  direction  presents  the 

undulated  course  of  the  whit«  capsule 

suggesting  the  anthropotAniical  terra 

'  corpus  dentatuiu.' 

The  lateral  or  restiform  columns, 
diverging,  as  in  fig.  49,  x,  are  mainly 
continued  into  the  cerebellum,  of 
which  they  form  the  hinder  or  '  in- 
fenor  peduncle,'  fig.  66,  r.  Recruit- 
ing grey  neurine  is  developed  in 
their  interior.  The  post-pyramidal 
columns,  contracting  as  they  divei^ 
and  ascend,  are  closely  applied  to  the 
restiform  tracts,  but  are  continued,  as 
the '  fasciculi  graciles,'  into  the  crura 
cerehrL 

StilJing '  has  enriched  anatomy 
irmii™r,Ba..,ae.  ■U1.IIII11-.  ^jj^  l\^g  foUowiug  magnified  view 
*of  a  transverse  section  of  the  roacromyelon,  one  half  of  which 
shows  the  structures  as  seen  by  transmitted  light,  fig.  57.  The 
anterior  or  ventral  fissure,  a,  is  here  seen  to  be  much  deeper  than 
the  opposite  one,  b,  represented  by  the  'calamus  scriptorius.' 
The  septum  or  raphe,  c,  of  the  lateral  moieties  is  a  compact  white 
neurine ;  rf,  11,  are  the  prepyraqjidal  columns,  of  which  r  is  the 
large  nucleus,  t  s  the  smaller  nuclei;  the  roots  of  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve,  /,  run  along  the  interspace  between  the  pyramids 
and  olives.  Of  the  latter  the  nucleus  is  shown  at  ff,  with  its 
plicated  capsule  of  white  neurine ;  a  small  mass  of  grey  substance 
is  situated  near  tLe  olivary  one  at  u  ;  x  indicates  grey  matter  and 
1  gelatinous  matter,  near  the  roots  of  the  vagal  nerves,  A  k.  The 
nucleus  of  the  vagus  is  h,  with  the  root  of  which  nerve  is  also 
connected  the  white  longitudinal  fibres,  m.  Whether  y  be  ex- 
clusively related  to  the  hypoglossal,  or  is  the  place  of  origin  (part 
of  the  larger  root)  of  the  trigeminal,  is  undetermined ;  n  is  the 
'  soft  column,'  o  the  wedge-like  column  ;  /  is  the  nucleus  of  the 
restiform  body.     The  transverse  or  arcifonn  fibres  covering  this 
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lateral  column  are  marked  p,  those  continued  over  the  olives,  to, 
and  those  over  the  prepyramidB,  v ;  they  ionn  the  trapezium  in 
lower  Mammals. 

The  nucleus  in  the  trapezium,  on  each  side  of  the  raphe,  so 
closely  resembles,  at  a  higher  section,  the  olivary  body,  that  it  haa 


been  termed  the  '  upper  olive  * ;  it  makes  its  appearance  near 
where  the  lower  olives  first  diminish  in  size.  In  the  Sheep  it 
appears  as  a  group  of  large  stellate  multipolar  cells,  and  these 
cells  are  more  numerous  in  the  Rodents,  and  still  more  so  in  the 
Cat.  In  the  Rabbit  the  upper  olivary  body  is  convoluted  in  three 
or  four  turns ;  in  the  Mouse  it  consists  of  a  wavy  mass  of  large 
and  numerous  cells ;  its  structure  is  especially  distinct  in  the  Cat, 
The  •  poetr-pyramidal '  and  '  restiform '  nuclei  are  present  in 
all  Mammals.  The  olivary  bodies  consist  of  layers  of  small  cells 
penetrated  by  the  arciform  filaments,  by  which  they  are  connected 
with  each  other  and  with  the  raphe ;  they  are  not  absent  in  the 
Sheep.  The  transverse  section  of  the  human  medulla  oblongata 
in  the  region  of  the  first  cervical  nerve  is  more  circular,  less 
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elliptical,  than  in  the  Sheep  and  raoet  lower  MammalB.  The 
restiform  and  postpyramidal  nuclei  are  relatively  lai^cr,  but  the 
Quadrumana  and  Carmvora  approach  the  human  etructure  in  this 
particular;  the  Cat,  e.g.,  shows  an  intermediate  condition  be- 
tween those  in  Rutninantia  and  Bimana.* 

In  comparing  tLe  macromyelon  of  the  Mammal  (6g.  50)  and 
Fish  (vol.  i.  fig.  172)  the  usual  course  of  structural  dilferentiation 
seems  to  be  reversed ;  a  greater  number  of  longitudinal  tracts  are 
definable  in  that  of  the  Stui^eon  or  Shark  than  in  that  of  Man. 
But  the  superior  character  is  more  seeming  than  real;  the  super- 
addition  of  ascending  fibres  in  the  higher  Vertebrate  tends  to 
obliterate  the  boundary  lines  and  seems  to  blend  tracts— the 
'  funicular'  and  post-pyramidal,  e.g.  in  the  Manmial,  which  are 
distinguishable  in  the  Fish. 

§  206.  Cerebellum.  —  The  posterior  and  restiform  columns, 
pushed  aside  by  the  postpyramidal  and  teretial  tracts  in  ap- 
proaching ^e  macromyelon,  diverge  and  expand  into  a  fibrous 
stem,  which,  arching  over  the  fourth  ventricle,  developes  the 
central  transversely  folded  lobe,  answering  to  the  cerebellum  of  the 
Shark  (vol.  i.  fig.  187,  c)  and  Bird,  and  expands  into  lateral  lobes 


characteristic  of  the  Mammalian  class.  The  myelonal  tracts,  which 
in  describing  the  brain  from  behind  forward  may  be  said  to  enter 
into  the  formation  of  tlie  cerebellum,  fig.  66i  r,  leave  it,  after 
some   expenditure   and   exchange   of  substance,  as  'departing' 

■  The  progrew  of  chemiitrf  bni  lent  new  and  vsJukble  lidi  to  ihe  naniTelling  of 
the  minute,  but  phjriiologicBlljr  tnoct  iniereiting,  struclures  of  iLc  mjelon  and  nmcro- 
■njelon.  A  loluliun  of  chromic  acid  a  one  of  the  beat  Tor  preliminuj  immereioa  of 
■licei  of  their  tiuaei  Tor  a  tern  weeki;  thei«,  ir  iif[ervardi  pal  into  alcohol,  ar« 
hardened,  but  become  Ion  brittle  ihoo  if  kept  longer  in  the  acid. 
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restiform  tracts,  ib«  i,  continued  into  the  basis  of  the  mesence* 
phalon,  forming  also  those  called '  processus  cerebelli  ad  testes,' 
united  above  by  the  thin  layer  of  medullary  matter  called  '  valve 
of  Vieussens,'  fig.  49,  b.  The  progressive  increase  of  the  lateral 
lobes  is  attended  by  corresponding  developement  of  the  system  of 
transverse  or  arciform  fibres  constituting  the  '  pons  varolii,' which, 
entering  the  cerebellum  at  the  ^ infero-lateral '  or  'semilunar 
fissure,'  fig.  64,  A,  t,  interblend  with  the  longitudinal  *  entering ' 
and  'departing'  colunms,  and  constitute  the  commissural  part  of 
these  lobes. 

In  Anthropotomy  the  part  where  the  formative  and  commissural 
tracts  join  on  entering  the  cerebellum  are  collectively  called  its 

*  cms,'  the  tracts  being  its  constituent '  peduncles ; '  thus  the  enter- 
ing or  posterior  and  restiform  tracts,  which  are  the  '  homotypes ' 
of  the  '  crura  cerebri,'  are  termed  the  '  inferior  or  posterior 
peduncles,'  or  '  processus  ad  meduUam  oblongatam,'  fig.  66,  r ;  the 
emerging  restiform  tracts,  called  '  processus  ad  cerebrum,'  and 

*  processus  ad  testes,'  are  the  '  superior  or  anterior  peduncles,'  ib. 
/;  whilst  the  entering  fasciculi  of  the  '  pontal  or  varolian  com- 
missure' are  the  'middle  peduncles'  or  'processus  ad  pontem,' 
fig.  64,  I. 

These  latter  are  porportionally  least  in  the  lowest,  and  largest 
in  the  highest,  species  of  Mammals.  In  all,  the  formative  columns 
on  entering  the  whit«  axis  receive  grey  or  '  recruiting '  matter  for 
the  developement  of  accessory  fibres,  relating  in  size  and  com- 
plexity to  the  increase  of  the  cerebellum,  and  chiefly  of  its  lateral 
lobes.  In  the  Monotremes,  figs.  5 1  and  52,  the  '  pontal '  or 
cerebellar  commissure  is  a  thin  layer  of  transverse  fibres  of  small 
antero-posterior  extent ;  the  true  character  of  the  real  '  crura 
cerebelli,'  or  formative  fasciculi,  is  here  well  exemplified.  The 
cerebellum,  fig.  38,  b  (Echidna),  consists  mainly  of  the  median 
lobe,  which  being  transversely  folded  presents  in  vertical  sec- 
tion that  arrangement  of  grey  and  white  matter  called  '  arbor 
vitae.' 

In  the  Marsupial  Order,  the  cerebellum  presents  close-set,  sub- 
parallel,  transverse  convolutions ;  few  in  the  climbing  Koalas  and 
Opossums,  fig.  46,  e,  more  numerous  in  the  locomotive  Kanga- 
n>06 :  it  is  remarkable,  as  in  Monotremes,  for  the  large  propor- 
tional size  of  the  median  or  vermiform  lobe  as  compared  with  the 
lateral  lobes,  especially  in  the  carnivorous  and  insectivorous 
Marsupials,  where  this  condition  is  associated  with  a  corresponding 
diminution  of  their  commissural  band  as  shown  in  the  view  of  the 
base  of  the  brain  of  an  Opossum,  fig.  53,  b.     In  the  Kangaroos, 
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PeruDeles,  Phalangera,  and  Koala,  the  hemifipherea  or  lateral 
lobes  of  the  cerebeUum  are  characterised  by  a  small  Bubspherical 
lateral  process  or  appendage,  c,  c,  fig.  74,  which  is  lodged  in  a 
peculiar  fossa  of  the  petrosal  above  the  internal  meatns :  there 
are  corresponding  but  less  produced  processes  in  the  Dasyures  and 
Opossums,  they  do  not  project  in  tiie  Wombat.  On  the  upper 
surface  of  the  cerebellum  the  medullary  substance  or  nucleus 
appears  superficially  at  a  small  tract  on  each  side  the  vennifonn 
process,  marked  with  an  asterisk  in  figures  74  and  75.^  The 
simple  disposition  of  the  arbor  vibe  is  shown  in  fig.  46,  e. 

In  the  LissencephaU,  the  cerebellum  in  the  Iniectivora,  fig.  76, 
and  Cheiroptera,  resembles  that  of  the  Opossums ;  in  the  Bodentia 
the  lateral  lobes,  fig.  59,  d,  show  a  greater  increase,  which  is  most 
marked  in  the  swift  running  Hares,  fig.  81,/,/.  As  this  develope- 
ment  is  not  accompanied  with  a  concmnitaot  growth  of  the  cere- 
brum, the  cerebellum  is  proportionally  greater  to  the  rest  of  the 
brain  in  Rodents  than  in  other  mammalian  orders. 

The  Cetacean  brain  is  remarkable  for  the  large  propor- 
tional size  of  the  cerebellum,  fig.  60,  and  especially  of  its  lateral 
lobes,  c.  On  the  under  surface  may  be  distinguished  the  main 
part  of  the  lateral  lobe,  e,  the  oblique  lobule,y,  that  which  answers 
sa  to  the  *  amygdaloid  lobe '  and  the 

'  floccus '  of  Keil,  A.  Each  is  sub- 
divided by  the  chiefly  transverse 
anfractuositieB  Into  numerous  la- 
mellae. The  middle  lobe,  fig.  93,  a, 
is  not  symmetrical  but  inclined, 
like  the  skull,  to  one  side,  in  Del- 
phinus.  The  grey  nucleus  or  '  cor- 
pus fimbriatum '  is  well  developed. 
The  '  pons,'  fig.  60,  c,  is  now  lai^ 
and  prominent. 

In  the  Ungulata,  the  relative  size 

of  the  lateral  lobes  increases  witJb 

the  bulk  of  the  species,  and  attains 

its  maximum   in  the  Elephant;  in 

the  Rhinoceros,  Giraffe,  fig.  86,  Ox, 

and  Norte,  fig.  61,  the  middle  lobe 

Bp^  .art.™  «r  ibc  i.f^..  A«n«t  is  contorted,  especially  above.    The 

common    castration   of   the    latter 

quadruped  has  afforded  abundant  evidence  that  the  cerebellum  is 

in  no  degree  affected  thereby  in  size  or  form.' 

'  LIZ',  pi.  V,  fig*.  3  and  4.  '  xu". 
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In   Camivora  the  smallest  spedes  (Ag.  69,  Stoat)  have  the 
smallest  lateral  lobes  in  proportion  to  the  middle  one. 

no  In  the  Quadrw 

mana  the  middle 
lobe  is  proportion- 
ally largest  in 
the  Lemurida  and 
smaller  Platy- 
rhines.  The  ap- 
pendicular lobule 
is  present  in  the 
Aye-aye'  and 
other  LemuridcB, 
and  is  lodged  in  a 
special  pit  of  the 
petrosal.  In  the 
larger  Catarhinea 
the    lateral    lobes 

BMenI  Ibf  nrun,  IHIiiDiiiiii  IMIriili. 

increase  m  size, 
and  lose,  or  incorporate,  the  appendix ;  they  show  the  lobular 
groups  of  lamelln,  especially  on  the  under  surface,  fig.  62,  as 
in  Cetacea,  and  in  Man. 
The '  flocculus,'  fig.  64,  n,  to 
which  the  origin  of  the 
acoustic  nerve  can  be  traced, 
is  present  in  all  Quadru- 
mana,  and  is  well  marked  in 


Ml 
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the  timid  and  sharp-eared   Doctumal  Aye-aye,  being  associated 
with  lai^  external  ears  and  a  well  developed  auditory  oi^an.' 

In  Man  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum  acquire  their  largest 
pro|Kirtions,  are  called  *  bemispberes,'  fig.  63,  c,  and  reduce  the 
middle  lobe,  which  is  the  most  constant  part  in  the  vertebrate 


series,  to  the  Bemblance  of  a  subordinate  adjunct,  called '  vermiform 
process,'  ib.  P,  in  Anthropotomy. 

The  characteristic  form  of  the  human  cerebellum  is  manifested, 
according  to  the  developmental  law  ('  Preface,'  vol.  i.  p.  ixi.) 
before  its  surface  becomes  convoluted,  and  when  the  large 
hemispheres  ai-e  represented  by  smooth  vesicles  of  neurine,  fig. 
47,  C,  c.  It  resembles  the  cerebellum  of  the  bony  fish  and  frog 
in  the  smoothness  of  the  surface,  but  has  assumed  in  the  foetus  at 
four  months  the  recognisable  specific  form.  The  cerebellum  is, 
in  fact,  more  unique  and  definitely  human  at  the  embryonic 
period  than  when  fully  developed ;  it  then  weighs,  or  averages, 
5  oz.  4  dr.  in  the  male,  and  4  oz.  12  dr.  in  the  female.* 

When  the  under  surface  is  exposed  by  removing  or  reflecting 

the  macromyelon,  as  in  fig.  63,  the  middle  lobe,  p,  is  seen  at  the 

bottom  of  a  valley  (vallecula,  Haller,  v)  dividing  the  hemispheres, 

'  at'.  *  Ai".  uil  xux".  p.  4  (laei). 
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the  convexities  of  which  rest  in  the  occipital  foeste.  Thia  surface 
of  the  middle  lobe  (*  inferior  Termiform  process,'  Anthropotomy) 
is  transversely  folded  or  *  ringed.'  The  broader  and  more  promi- 
nent folds  form  the  '  pyramid,'  ib.  p ;  the  succeeding  narrower 
folds,  the  '  uvule,'  ib.  n.  The  extremity  of  the  venniform  process 
which  projects  into  and  closes  the  fourth  ventricle,  inferiorly,  is 
the  '  nodule.'  On  the  inferior  surface  of  the  '  hemispheres '  An- 
thropotomists  define,  with  Beil,' '  biventral,'  fig.  63,  b, '  slender,'  ib. 
c,  and  '  post-inferior '  lobes,  d.  The  smaller  group  of  folds  is  the 
'amygdala,'  ib.  a ;  the  still  smaller  group,y,  is  the  'flocculus.' 
The  anterior  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  seen  in  connection  with 


the  macromyelon,  as  in  fig.  64,  shows  the  '  semilunar  fissure,*  A, 
penetrated  by  the  formative  and  commissural  columns,  i :  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  '  flocculus,'  n,  is  here  best  shown ;  the  macro- 
myelon passes  into  myelon  at  m.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the 
cerebellum,  fig.  G5,  its  most  prominent  part  is  that  of  the  middle 
lobe,  called  '  superior  vermiform  process,'  v :  the  hemispheres  are 
almost  flat :  they  are  here  subdivided  into  the  '  square  lobe,*  ib.  A , 
and   the   '  post-superior  lobe,'  p.     The  lateral  lobes  exceed  the 
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middle  lobe  in  antero-poaterior  extent,  leaviDg  an  anterior  or 
'  Bemilunar '  fissure,  and  a  narrower  '  posterior  notch,'  ib.  n,  the 
groups  of  lamellse  bounding  which  are  caUed,  by  some,  *  post- 
inferior  lobes,'  The  hemispheres  are  commonly  but  not  constantly 
aymraetrical ;  both  these  and  the  middle  lobe  consist  of  numerous 
lamellie,  of  white  covered  by  grey  neurine ;  the  interlamelhu- 
fissures  are  penetrated  by  folds  of  pia  mater.     Tbe  lamella  are 


collected  into  groups,  forming  the  'lobes'  of  the  hemispheres, 
which  are  divided  by  deeper  fissures.  The  lamelle  of  the  middle 
or '  vermiform '  part  are  fewer,  and  more  transverse  or  vertical 
than  those  of  the  hemispheres ;  they  are  also  thicker,  single  ones 
answering  to,  and  connecting,  two  or  more  of  the  hemispheral 
lamellie,  fig.  65,  t. 

A  vertical  section  of  either  hemisphere,  or  of  the  median  lobe, 
displays  a  ramification  of  fibrous  matter,  the  smaller  or  ultimate 
branches  of  which  are  envelope)]  by  laminte  of  grey  matter.  This 
appearance  suggested  to  the  older  Anthropotomiste  the  name  of 
'  arbor  vitie,'  which  it  retains.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  is  repre- 
sented by  a  central  nucleus  of  white  matter,  fig.  66,  d,  from  the 
upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  which  branch  off,  some  at  a  right. 
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Others  at  «n  *cnte  angle,  several  lamina,  each  of  which  forms 
the  stem  <^  a  number  of  other  branchefi.  Each  of  the  primary 
branches  is  the  foondatioii  or  central  stem  of  a  lobule.  Lamins 
of  fibrous  matter  are  seen  branching  &om  both  sides  of  it  imme- 
diatelj  after  its  separation  fi-om  the  nncleus.  Sometimes  the 
primary  branch  bifnrcateB,  and  each  division  of  it  forms  the  stem 
of  what  may  be  called  a  anb-lobule.  If  we  suppose  that  one  of 
the  primary  branches  is  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  lamime 


of  fibrous  matter,  the  secondary  ramifications  from  it  will  in  a 
great  d^ree  correspond.  In  most  instances  these  secondary 
branches  subdivide  into  two  or  more  tertiary  ones,  which,  as  well 
as  the  branch  from  which  they  spring,  are  enclosed  in  grey  matter. 
A  vertical  section  of  the  median  lobe,  fig.  58,  gives  a  similar 
appearance  to  that  of  the  hemispheres,  fig.  66,  c.     The  central 
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nucleus  breaks  up  into  primary  branches,  which  become  the 
centres  of  the  lobules  of  which  it  consists,  ^e  ramifications  of 
the  nucleus,  whether  of  the  median  lobe  or  of  the  hemispheres, 
pass  from  it  only  in  the  vertical  plane  or  from  before  backwards ; 
in  the  latter  direction,  however,  to  a  very  slight  extent.  The 
fibrous  matter  of  the  median  lobe  is  continuous  with  that  of  the 
hemispheric  lobules.  By  reason  of  this  disposition  of  the  fibrous 
matter,  the  surface  exposed  by  a  horizontal  section  through  the 
entire  cerebellimi  consists  of  a  plane  of  white  matter  bounded  on 
the  sides  and  behind  by  a  narrow  cortex  of  grey  matter. 

'  The  white  matter  consists  exclusively  of  fibres,  chiefly  of  the 
tubular  kind,  and  of  all  degrees  of  size.  These,  in  the  more 
distant  ramifications,  penetrate  the  vesicular  matter  of  their  grey 
cortex,  and  form  some  unknown  connection  with  its  elements. 
The  grey  matter  consists  of  three  layers,  readily  distinguishable 
by  the  naked  eye  from  their  difference  of  colour.  The  external 
layer  is  the  darkest,  and  consists  chiefly  of  granular  and  vesicular 
matter.  The  next  or  intermediate  layer  is  of  a  light  colour,  and 
is  composed  of  a  stratum  of  fine  nucleus-like  particles.  The 
third  layer  has  the  greatest  thickness,  and  is  immediately  in  con- 
tact with  the  fibrous  matter ;  it  is  intermediate  in  point  of  colour 
to  the  other  two,  and  consists  of  numerous  vesicles  of  the  caudate 
kind,  especially  with  branching  processes  and  nerve-tubes  of  all 
sizes.  The  dark  colour  of  the  external  layer  is  doubtless  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  great  numbers  of  capillary  vessels 
which  enter  it ;  the  greater  paleness  of  the  inner  stratum  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  intermixture  of  the  white  fibres,  whilst  the  light 
colour  of  the  middle  stratum  is  intrinsic' ' 

The  lower  or  hinder  cms,  fig.  66,  r,on  entering  the  cerebellum 
curves  backward,  expanding  on  the  outer  side  of  the  converging 
and  onwardly  continued  fibres  which  constitute  the  upper  or 
*  anterior  cms,'  t  In  the  part  of  the  *  nucleus '  connected  with  the 
latter  is  developed  a  plicated  capsule  of  grey  or  vesicular  matter, 
dy  also  exposed  in  section  at  R,  fig.  49,  and  called  *  corpus  denta- 
tum ;'  it  supplies  accessory  white  fibres  to  those  diverging  from, 
or  converging  to,  the  crura ;  with  these  are  interlaced  the  com- 
missural fibres  of  the  pons. 

Thus  an  influence  ascending  from  the  myelon,  by  the  resti- 
form  tracts,  fig.  66,  s,  r,  to  the  cerebellum,  may  be  propa^ 
gated  from  that  body,  by  the  cms,  /,  to  the  mesencephalon, 
and  thence  to  the  cerebrum.  Conversely,  cerebral  influence 
may  pass  through   the  mesencephalon   by  the   *  processus   and 

*  XXVI  r.  p.  69 J. 
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testes,'  ib.  t^  fig.  66,  to  the  cerebellum^  and  thence  by  the  resti- 
form  tracts,  ib.  r,  to  the  myelon,  s:  while  the  transverse 
fibres  of  the  pons,  ib.  v,  associate  all  the  parts  of  one  cerebellar 
hemisphere  in  action  with  the  other,  and  are  intimately  connected 
and  interlaced  with  the  longitudinal  fasciculi  forming  the  crura 
cerebri. 

If  it  be  considered  that  the  maintenance  of  the  erect  position 
by  Man  demands  unusual  power  of  regulating  and  combining 
m^jscular  movements,  whether  with  or  without  the  cognisance  of 
the  mind,  and  that  he  exercises  or  can  exercise  a  greater  variety 
of  modes  of  locomotion  than  any  lower  animal,  flight  alone  being 
inexecutable,  the  characteristic  size  and  complexity  of  the  human 
cerebellum  would  accord  with  such  view  of  its  functions;  and 
the  general  results  of  the  experiments  of  Flourens '  and  Majendie' 
concur  with  the  inferences  which,  in  the  main,  may  be  drawn 
from  comparative  anatomy  (vol.  i.  p.  287). 

§  207.  Mesencephalon. — Part  of  the  columnar  fibres  continued 
from  the  epencephalon  proceed  directly  to  the  prosencephalon, 
traversing  the  pons,  fig.  66,  /?,  v.  The  olivary  tracts,  ih.f,  proceed 
first  to  the  mesencephalon,  which  likewise  receives  the  cms,  t,  or 
continuation  of  the  restiform  tract,  r,  after  having  undergone 
cerebellar  developement  and  connections. 

The  mesencephalic  basis  is  traversed  by  a  forward  continuation 
of  the  primitive  myelonal  cavity — the  *  iter  a  quarto  ad  tertium 
ventriculum' — which  latter,  fig.  105,  i,  is  a  vertical  expansion 
of  the  '  iter,'  extending  upward  into  the  pedicle  of  the  conarium 
(^  pineal  gland,'  ib.  f)y  and  downward  into  that  Q  infundibulum ') 
of  the  hypophysis  (*  pituitary  gland,'  ib.  v).  The  sides  of  this 
ventricular  fissure  are  partially  glued  together  by  grey  matter 
continuous  with  that  in  the  interior  of  the  ^  thalami,'  and  called 
*  soft  commissure  '  in  front  of  b,  fig.  105. 

In  the  Monotremes  the  mesencephalic  crus  (^  processus  a 
cerebello  ad  testes '),  receiving  a  tract,  answering  to  the  *  fillet ' 
of  anthropotomy,  expands  into  the  optic  lobe  (^  nates,'  ib.), 
forming  chiefly  its  exterior  white  layer:  the  primitive  cavity 
of  tiiis  vesicle  becomes  filled  with  grey  matter.  The  layer 
('  valvula ')  uniting  the  two  crura  becomes  thickened  by  trans* 
verse  white  fibres  behind  the  optic  lobes,  and  these,  in  higher 
mammals,  swell  into  a  second  pair  of  tubercles  ('testes,'  ib.), 
which  usually  exceed  the  '  nates '  in  breadth,  but  are  less  in 
length ;  they  now  form  the  '  corpora  bigemina,  or  quadrigemina ' 
of  anthropotomy.     The  above  difference  in  the  proportion  of  the 

'  Lv".  and  LXiv.  ■  LVi". 
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two  pairs  ie  exemplified  in  fig.  73,  b,  Didelphi/s,  and  fig,  75,  b, 
Pkaacolomyg,  in  the  MarBupial  order ;  by  fig.  79,  Lepus,  and  fig.  80, 
8, 9,  Cavia,  in  the  Rodentia ;  and  by  fig.  67,  Talpa,  in  the  Intecti- 
vora.  Both  Ly-  Eind  Liss-encepkala  manifest  their  inferior  posi- 
tion in  the  present  class,  and  affinity  to  oviparous  Vertebrates,  by 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  mesencephalon  (fig.  46,  o)  to  the  pros- 
encephalon, than  in  Gyrencephala.  In  most  Marsupials  (^Da»y- 
ttrug,  fig.  72 ;  Didelphyt,  fig.  73),  in  noany  Rodenta 
a  (fig.  81,  Lepui;  fig.  80,  Castor),  in  all  Insectivores 

(fig.  76,  Rhynchocyon),  and  in  Bats,  the  bigeminal 
bodies  are  more  or  less  exposed  between  the  cere- 
brum and  cerebellum.  As  in  Amblyopsis  (vol.  u 
p.  278,  fig.  175),soin7'a/pa,theopticlobea,fig.67, 
c,  do  not  show  a  reduction  of  bulk  commensurate 
with  that  of  the  visual  organ ;  yet  there  is  a  de- 
gree of  such  relationship  in  Mammals.  Thus  the 
Ungulates  which  have  large  eyes  have  the  optic  lobes  or  nates, 
fig.  68,  a,  proportionally  larger  than  they  are  in  a  Carnivorous 
quadruped  with  a  similar-sized  brain.  In  both  the  '  testes,*  ib.  b, 
are  broader,  but  in  Felts  they  also  rise  higher ;  whilst  in  Un- 
gulates, and  especially  Buminants,  the  'nates'  show  the  greater 
vertical  developement.*  Id  all  Carnivores  the  '  testes '  have  a 
minor  antero-poeterior 
extent  than  the  *  natea.' 
The  white  bands  or 
tracts  ('  brachia  *  in  an- 
thr  opotomy  ),  e  xtending 
along  the  outer  sides 
of  the  bigeminal  bodies 
to  the  thalami  and  com- 
mencement of  the  optic 
tracts,  fig.  68,  d,  are 
prominent  in  the  higher 
Quadrumaaa  and  in 
Man.  In  most  Gyren- 
cephala the  white  fibres 
continued  from  the  optic  lobes  develope  an  oblong  nodule,  ib.  e, 
also  containing  grey  matter  ('  corpus  genicuUtum '  of  anthro- 
potomy),  which  in  the  human  brun  is  divided  into  an  external 
aud  internal  portion. 

The  '  crura  cerebri '  formed  by  the  pre-  and  post-pyramidal 

>  This  differente  I  eicmplifled  In  the  prcpuation^  nos.  I33S  a  and  IHS6  a.  xx. 
ToL  iii.  p.  30. 
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and  'teretial'  tracts^  expand  in  passing  beneath  the  bigeminal 
bodies,  and  receive  accessions  from  grey  matter  continuous  v^th 
that  of  the  macromyelon,  but  so  dark  as  to  have  received  the 
name  '  locus  niger '  when  exposed  in  section.  They  are  divided 
by  the  third  ventricle,  and  swell  out  respectively  at  their  upper 
part,,  through  the  superaddition  of  formative  neurine,  into  the 
bodies  called  '  thalami  optici/  fig.  68,  c,  figs.  7 1  and  75,  t.  The 
free  surface  is  white,  but  the  grey  matter  constitutes  their  chief 
bulk,  and  is  partially  divided  by  the  longitudinal  fibres  into  an 
outer  and  an  inner  portion :  from  the  latter  the  soft  commissure 
is  continued.  The  optic  tracts,  fig.  68,  d,  commencing  at  the  optic 
lobes  and  geniculate  bodies,  bend  round  the  outer  and  back  part 
of  the '  thalami,'  from  which  they  derive  accessory  filaments  to  form 
the  optic  nerve.  In  connection  with  the  mesencephalon  must  be 
noted  the  tract  of  white  fibres  continued  from  the  fornix,  on  each 
side  the  third  ventricle  anterior  to  the  soft  commissure,  to  a 
nodule,  conspicuous  in  Gyrencepkala  behind  the  infundibulum, 
and  forming  a  pair  (^corpora  albicantia'  in  anthropotomy)  in  Apes, 
fig.  112,  and  Man. 

%  208.  Prosencephalon. — As  the  *  crura  cerebri '  enter  the  pros- 
encephalon, they  are  augmented  by  Airther  accessions  of  formative 
neurine  in  masses  which  in  the  human  brain  have  received  the 
names '  nucleus  tteniseformis,' '  nucleus  lenticularis,'  and  ^  nucleus 
caudatus.'  The  latter  projects  into  the  prosencephalic  ventricle, 
as  the '  corpus  striatum,'  figs.  70,  «,  75,  r.  But  this  name  extends 
or  applies  also  to  the  deepernseated  grey  masses,  which  are  so  in- 
terblended  with  the  diverging  white  fibres  as,  in  section,  to  give 
alternate  white  and  grey  strise.  The  accession  of  white  fibres 
from  these  formative  nidi,  diverging  to  form  the  basis  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  causes  the  form  expressed  by  the  term 
*  fibrous  cone,'  fig.  66,  c.  The  grey  matter  again  appears  as  a 
thin  superficial  covering  or  ^  cortex '  of  the  expansion  of  the 
white  fibres :  and  this  grey  matter  contains  cells  similar  to  those 
in  the  corpus  striatum. 

In  most  Ly"  and  Liss^ncephala^  and  in  a  few  of  the  smallest 
kinds  of  Gyrencepkala,  the  prosencephalic  vesicles  retain  the  out^ 
ward  uniformity  of  surface  which  they  have  in  birds  and  reptiles : 
unlike  those  of  the  mes-  and  ep^encephalon,  they  are  so  little 
united  together  that  they  are  called  and  seem  to  form  distinct 
'  hemispheres.'  These  are  connected  together  in  all  Manunals  as 
in  Birds  by  the  cord-like  fasciculus  of  transverse  fibres,  figs. 
69  and  73,  c,  called  *  anterior  conunissure.'  But  the  main  dis- 
tinction lies  in  the  superaddition  to  the  *  diverging '  or  •  crural ' 
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fibres  of  other  *  commissural '  tracts  either  ^  longitudinal,'  con- 
necting parts  of  the  same  hemisphere,  or  *  transverse,'  and  bringing 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  two  hemispheres  into  mutual  com- 
munication.    But  there  are  steps  in  this  differentiation. 

Each  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum  begins  as  a  vesicle  of  neurine, 
the  cavity  of  which  receives  the  growth  from  the  *  crura'  forming 
the  'corpus  striatum.'  This,  in  Birds,  mainly  fills  the  *  ven- 
tricle '  or  remnant  of  the  primitive  cavity  of  the  sac  But,  m 
Manunals^  the  wall  of  the  vesicle  is  augmented  by  folds,  of  which 
the  first  and  most  constant  is  pushed  fjrom  the  mesial  or  inner 
side  of  the  ventricle  into  its  cavity,  giving  rise  to  the  convexity, 
figs.  70,  71,  A,  fig.  75,  n,  representing  the  part  called  *  hippo- 
campus '  in  anthropotomy.  The  *  fissure  upon  which  the  hippo- 
campus is  folded '  *  is  numbered  4  in  the  '  Table  of  Cerebral 
Fissures,'  p.  136,  as  in  fig.  69,  et  seq. 

In  Lyencephala  it  extends  from  the  fore  part  of  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  hemisphere  backward  and  downward  in  a  curve  with 
the  concavity  toward  the  centre  or  *  nucleus  cerebri,'  fig.  69,  b. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  mere  doubling  of  the  wall  of  the  hemispheral 

vesicle ;    longitudinal  fibres   are    de- 
^^  veloped  therein  for  commissural  office ; 

they  cause  a  definite  production  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  fold  within  the  ven- 
tricular cavity  called  hippocampalband 
{tcBuia  hippocampi)^  or,  because  in  Man 
it  is  plaited,  *  corpus  Jimbriatum ; '  its 
'"::Jtrrb^fCKS;n';i'l^     inferior  hinder  termination  is  in  the 

*  pes  hippocampi ; '  its  upper  or  antenor 
one  becomes  the  *  posterior  pillar '  of  the  fornix.  *  Fornix '  is  the 
anthropotomical  term  for  the  anteriorly  continued  and  transversely 
connected  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  hippocamp :  the  *  posterior 
pillars,'  fig.  69,  a,  one  irom  each  hemisphere,  converge  as 
they  advance,  are  united  by  a  commissure  of  their  own,  ib.  o, 
beyond  which  some  fibres  pass  forward  and  radiate  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  fore  part  of  the  hemisphere;  while  others 
bend  down,  as  the  '  anterior  pillars  '  of  the  fornix,  pass  between 
the  anterior  commissure,  ib.  c,  and  the  nucleus  cerebri,  i,  and 
terminate  in  the  mammillary  body  already  mentioned. 

Delicate  fibres,  running  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  hemisphere 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  hippocampal  fissure,  are  con- 
tinued into  the  ventricle,  where  they  cover  the  longitudinal  fibres 

*  So  defined  in  lxx'.  p.  90  (1837) 
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developed  in  the  hippocampal  fold,  and  which  form  the  main  part 
of  the  hippocamp  and  its  anterior  extension.' 

This  fold  and  its  concomitantly  developed  longitudinal  and 
transverse  or  arched  fibres,  constitute  a  great  and  abrupt  dis- 
tinction and  rise  in  structure  in  the  Mammalian  brain  as  com- 
pared with  the  Avian  one,  and  indicate  that  birds  are  an  offshoot 
from  the  lower  Ovipara,  forming  a  branch  apart.^ 

In  Omitharhynchtu  the  postero-inferior  parts  of  the  hemispheres 
are  brought  into  connection  with  the  antero-intemal  parts  by 
the  longitudinal  fibres,  while  the  antero-intemal  parts  of  the 
hemispheres  are  connected  with  each  other  through  the  transverse 
fibres  at  the  approximated  anterior  ends  of  the  folds,  where  the 
stratum  connecting  those  ends  together,  and  radiating  the  fibres 
upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  hemispheres, 
and  over  the  inner  wall  of  the  ventricle,  is  thickest.' 

The  greater  part  of  the  hemispheral  cavity  or  ventricle  is 
overarched  in  Lyencephala  by  the  inner  leaf  of  the  hippocam- 
pal fold,  and  its  developements  called  ^tsenia  hippocampi'  and 
^  fornix.'  The  transverse  fibres  connecting  the  taenia  hippo- 
campi and  terminating  that  body  anteriorly  in  Lyencephala^  are 
carried,  in  the  ascending  Mammalian  series,  by  the  growth  of 
the  hemispheres  anterior  to  them,  as  it  were  by  a  movement 
of  rotation,  from  before  upward  and  backward,  until,  in  Man, 
they  become  the  *  psalterial  fibres '  which  connect  the  posterior 
'  genu '  of  the  corpus  callosum  with  the  ^  tsenia  hippocampi,'  these 
being  compared  to  the  ^  frame '  and  the  transverse  fibres  to  the 
*  strings '  of  the  harp,  by  the  old  anthropotomists.  The  super- 
addition  of  cerebral  matter  above  and  anterior  to  c,  figs.  69,  73, 
is  associated  with  transverse  commissural  fasciculi,  progressively 
added,  from  behind  forward,  and  now  overarching  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles, and  fulfilling  all  the  functions,  relations,  and  definitions  of 
the  anthropotomical  'corpus  callosum,'  figs.  78,  /,  and  123,  c. 
Its  hind  part  is  embraced  by  the  *  callosal  convolution,'  ib.  o.* 

*  These  fibres  are  shown  at  x,  fig.  4,  pi.  vii.  lxx'.,  which  gives  a  yiew  of  the  hippo- 
campal  fold  fh>in  the  Tentricnlar  or '  lateral'  side,  as  *  part  of  a  thin  stratum  of  medul- 
lary fibres  arching  over  the  hippocampus  major,  and  continned  therefrom  into  the 
internal  wall  of  the  ventricle,'  p.  95. 

'  If  we  could  examine  the  brains  of  Dinosauria  or  Dicynodontia,  the  actual  gap  in 
the  series  of  cerebral  structures  might  be  better  filled. 

'  From  this  point  in  the  lowest  (Ljencephalous)  mammals,  as  in  the  embryo  of 
the  highest,  the  growth  of  the  great  supraventricular  body  of  transTerse  commissural 
fibres  forming  the  '  corpus  callosum  *  begins :  *  Anterior  fibres  of  the  "  tienia  hippo- 
campi '*  continued  into  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  hemispheres.'  lzx'.  p.  95,  pi.  vi. 
figs.  4  and  6,  </;  and  pL  vii.  fig.  4,  x, 

*  The  part  marked  b  in  the  Echidna  has  become  the  part  marked  n  in  Man.  Fls, 
jxxvi.  and  xxxviii.  of  ZLin". 
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Such  are  the  esseatial  characters  of  the  Mammalian  *  prosen- 
cephalon.'    The  chief  modifications  of  the  Mammalian  hr^n,  as 
above  characterised,  will  next  be  noticed  in  the 
'**  different  leading  groups  of  the  class. 

A.  Lyencephala.  In  the  Omithorhynchug, 
the  brain,  figs.  52  and  69,  is  to  the  weight  of  the 
body  as  1  to  130 ;  the  hemispheres  are  triangu- 
lar, depressed,  the  broader  posterior  part  over- 
lapping the  optic  lobes,  and  reaching  to  the 
cerebellum.  With  the  exception  of  the  hippo- 
campal  fissure,  fig.  69,  4,  and  the  depression 
lodging  the  rhineaccphalic  cms,  the  surface  is 
unbroken  or  smootli,  with  a  few  vascular  im- 
pressions divei^ng  from  the  fore  part.  The 
medulla  oblongata  is  brood  and  depressed ;  the 
corpora  pyranudalia,  fig.  51,  a,  are  in  very  low  relief;  the  corpora 
olivaria,  a',  expand  as  they  advance ;  they  are  crossed  anteriorly 
by  the  '  corpora  trapezoidea,'  b,  which  are  large ;  the  '  pons,'  c,  is 
narrow  :  anterior  to  it  is  a  lar^  ganglionic  body,  <f,  from  which 
issues  the  huge  trigeminal  nerve,  &.  The  longitudinal  groove  be- 
~  I  twecn  the  optic  lobes  !s  shallow ; 

it  is  wanting  in  the  small  and 
low  '  testes.'  The  hippocampus 
is  the  chief  prominence  within 
the  ventricle  of  the  hemisphere ; 
the  corpus  striatum  is  long  and 


The  brain  of  the  Echidna, 
fig.  71,  is  relatively  larger  than 
in  the  Ornithorhi/nchus,  and  the 
exposed  outer  surface  of  the 
hemispheres  is  extended  by  con- 
volutions. The  cerebral  hemi- 
spheric cavity  is  mainly  occupied 
in  both  Monotremes  by  the '  hij)- 
[HKiamp,'  fig.  70,  A,  which  con- 
Etitutca  a  great  part  of  its  floor 
as  well  as  inner  wall.  This,  with  much  £if  the  hippocamp,  is 
removed  in  fig.  71,  to  show  the  proportions  of  the  '  corpus  stria- 
tum,' s,  and  to  bring  into  view  the  thalami,  ti  these  are  divided 
from  the  '  nates,'  r,  by  a  linear  groove ;  the  '  testes,'  «,  are  half 
the  size  of  the  '  natea,'  and  the  median  longitudinal  groove, 
which  is  shallow    between  the  nates,  is  not  continued  further 
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back.'  Like  the  water-fihrews,  the  Omithorhynchus  has  a  smooth 
cerebrum;  the  Echidna,  like  the  Great  Ant-eaters  and  the 
Sloths^  has  a  conyoluted  one.  Besides  the  long  and  deep  '  hip- 
pocampal  fold/  the  fore  part  of  the  mesial  surface  shows  a 
beginning  of  the  supercallosal  one;  behind  which  it  is  also 
notched  vertically  by  the  mesial  ends  of  the  upper  transverse 
foldsy'  fig.  71.  Of. these,  three  nearly  parallel  ones  extend 
across  the  broad  posterior  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  each 
hemisphere,  their  outer  ends  inclined  forward ;  anterior  to  them  is 
a  larger  convolution  bent  upon  itself  so  as  to  form  the  inner 
boundary  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  upper  surface.  In  the  angle 
of  the  above  are  two  oblique  folds  inclining  '  mesiad '  toward  the 
contracted  fore  part  of  the  hemisphere.  The  base  of  the  brain, 
fig.  52,  shows  a  few  short  foldings  of  the  surface  of  the  great 
natifiorm  protuberances,  b\  The  principal  folds  sink  about  a 
line's  depth  into  the  substance  of  the  cerebrum.  The  rhinence- 
phalon  is  enormous,  ib.  B.  Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  great 
anterior  commissure  bend  forward,  and  are  continued  into  each 
of  its  crura.  The  outer  part  of  the  cms,  ib.  i  a,  continued  from 
that  of  the  proseucephalon,  emerges  from  the  fore  margin  of  the 
natiform  protuberance,  from  which  it  has  a  reinforcement  of  fibres ; 
the  inner  division,  tumid  with  added  grey  neurine,  ib.  i  by  is  also 
very  broad.  The  prosencephalic  cavity  or  *  ventricle '  is  con- 
tinued into  the  rhinencephalon,  and  is  exposed  in  fig.  52,  by  re- 
moval of  the  thin  floor  which  rests  upon  the  lai^e  '  cribriform 
plate.'  The  'pineal'  and  pituitary  (ib.  p)  appendages  of  the 
prosencephalon  offer  no  monotrematous  characters. 

There  is  not  that  difference  of  size  between  the  Omitho- 
rhynchus and  Echidna  which  would  lead  us  to  connect  therewith 
the  convolution  of  the  hemispheres  in  the  latter  animal ;  what 
is  known  of  their  habits  suggests  no  superiority  of  psychical 
power  and  resource  in  the  land-  over  the  water-monotrematous 
Insectivore.    Increased  extent  of  the  walls  of  the  hemisphere  in  no 

*  M/  obseiTatioiu  on  this  sute  of  the  '  corpora  qaadrigemina  *  in  Monotremes 
accord  with  those  of  Laoreot  and  Eydonz  on  the  Echidna,  and  of  Meckel  on  the 
OmithoriiTnchnfl.  *  En  comparant  lea  tnbcrcules  qoadrijumeaux  de  l*Echidn6  ^  cenx 
de  rOmithorhynqne,  nous  aTons  facilement  constat^  ce  que  I'a  d^jlL  kik  par  Meckel 
poor  ce  dernier,  c*est-i-dire  qn*on  ne  pent  pas  dislingner  les  tnbercules  post^rieurB 
des  ant^rieors,  et  qne  ce  qne  Meckel  a  remarqa^  chez  rOmithorhynqne  et  ezprim^ 
en  ces  termei :  **  Eminentia  qaadrigemina  magna,  posterior  tamen  ver^  percipienda,  nt 
fere  higemina  esset,"  est  encore  plus  prononc^  dans  les  tabercnlcs  dn  cenrean  de 
FEcbidn^  qui  sont  r^ellement  bijumeaux  simplement.'    lyii".  p.  164. 

*  Well  given  in  ltu''.  pi.  iz.  fig.  4 :  omitted  in  the  diagram  of  a  similar  section 
in  zx-ui".  pL  zzzTii.  fig.  7. 
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d^ree  influences  the  developement  of  a  supraventricular  trans- 
veree  commissure;  the  seeming  small  one  exposed  at  o,  fig.  71, 
is  hippocampal  or  psaltenal.  This  low  phase  of  Mammalian  braiu- 
growth  ie  essentially  related  to  the  common  monotrematous  con- 
ditions of  generation. 

The  brain  bears  a  small  proportion  to  the  body  in  the  Marsupial 
order;  in  the  Ursine  Dasjure,  fig.  72,  it  is  as  1  to  520;  in  the 
Wombat,  as  1  to  614 ;  in  the  great  Kangaroo,  as  1  to  800.  In 
smaller  Kangaroos  the  disproportion  is  less ;  thus  in  the  Tree- 
kangaroo  {Dettdrolagus  intutus)  I  fonnd  it  as  1  to  250.  The 
brain  is  relatively  largest  in  the  smaller  species  of  Petaurists  and 
Phal  angers. 

The  cerebral  hemispheres  do  not  extend  over  the  cerebellum 
in  any  of  the  species,  and  in  some,  as  the  Dasyures  and  Opossums, 
they  leave  the  optic  lobes  exposed.  In  the  Phalangers  and  Petau- 
rists,  the  Opossums,  Perameles,  the  insectivorous  Phascc^ales, 
and  the  smaller  Dasyures,  the  exposed  surface  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  is  unconvoluted.  In  the  Dast/urut  ursinus,  fig.  72, 
6,  this  surface  is  broken  by  a  few  slight  indentations,  two  of  which 
may  indicate  the  beginnings  of  the  '  medi-lateral '  longitudinal 
folds. 

In  the  Wombat  an  ectorhinal  fissure  bounds  the  outer  side  of 
72  the   olfactory    tract    at   the  base   of  the 

brain ; '  from  the  anterior  moiety  of  this 
fissure  three  or  four  smaller  ones  curve  ui>- 
ward  upon  the  sides  of  the  hemispheres, 
one  of  which  answers  to  the  '  fissura  Syl- 
vii,'*  but  is  less  defined  than  in  the  Kan- 
garoo. On  the  upper  surface  a  short 
transverse  fissure  marks  olf  the  outer  part 
of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  and 
behind  this  each  hemisphere  exhibits  a  few 
detached  shallow  fissures. 

The  American  Opossums  show  a  range 
in  size  from  that  of  a  mouse  to  that  of  a 
cat,  and  the  Australian  Dasyures  rise  from 
the  same  diminutive  extreme  (Anteckinus 
Br»io  oi  i^iuru.  uniDu  pusHlus)  to  thc  sizc  of  the  wolf  (  Thyla- 
eifius).  But  thc  cerebral  hemispheres  are  as  smooth  in  Didel- 
phffs  Virginiana'  as  in  D.  {Philander,  Microdelpkys)  murina  ; 
and  the  great  Ursine  Dasyure,  fig.  72,  shows  but  a  few  short  and 
shallow  indentations  of  the  exposed  cerebral  surface.*  TkyladnuM 
'.  LXX'  PL  T.  fig.  8.  •  lb.  fig.  3.  •  lb.  fig.  6.  '  lU  fig.  9. 
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has  the  anterior  apex  of  the  hemisphere  marked  off  by  a  deeper 
traneverse  fissure,  extending  to  the  inner  surface.  In  the  Her- 
bivorous Marsupials  the  fissures 
are  more  definite,  deeper,  and 
rather  more  numerouB  in  the 
larger  (Macropus  major,  fig.  74) 
than  ia  the  smaller  Bpecies  | 
{Hyptiprymnut).  All  Marsupials 
have  the  hippocampal  fissure, 
fig.  46,  4,  fig.  73,  i,  coextensive  «"-„„.  „r^,„». 

with  the  antero-posterior  range  of  the  prosencephalic  cavity,  and 
archiag  over  all  the  commissural  apparatus  of  the  hemispheres. 
The  concomitant  extent  of  the  convolulioD  (hippocampus  major) 
ia  shown  in  lxx'.  pi.  vii.  figs.  3  (Didelpkt/s)  and  4  (Macropun), 
in  the  exposure  of  the  ventricle  from  the  outer  side.  In 
Didelpkys,  fig.  73,  the  surface  of  the  hemisphere  above  the 
fissure  b  feebly  impressed  by  blood-vessels ;  in  Tliylacinus  there 
is  a  short  fissure  above  the  back  part  of  the  hippocampal 
one  ;  in  Phatcolomys  and  Macropus  there  is  also  an  anterior  one 
which  bends  or  bifurcates  at  its  fore  part.'  These  fissures  mark 
the  level  of  the  roof  of  the 
lateral  ventricle  ;  the  surface 
below  forming  the  thin  mesial 
wall  of  the  cavity,  fig.  75,  q, 
which  in  the  higher  Pla- 
centals  is  defined,  as  the  'sep- 
turn  lucidum,'  by  a  corpus 
calloBom  from  the  part  above. 
On  the  upper  surface  of  the 
hemisphere,  in  Macropua  ma- 
jor, a  longitudinal  part  of  the 
fissure,  fig.  74,  ?,  marks  off  a 
medial  convolution,  /,  at  the 
anterior  half,  and  occasion- 
ally it  is  prolonged  backward 
by  the  fissure,  lo,  as  in  the 
lefl  hemisphere  of  fig.  74. 
But  there  is  continued  from 
8,  in  both  hemispheres,  a 
fissure  extending  outward, 
which    bounds     behind    the 

part  of  the  hembphere  impressed  by  the  '  sylvian  fissure,'  5.    The 
'  Lxx'.  pi.  ti.  figi.  4  anil  6,  q,  q. 
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Bylviaa  coDTolution,  e,  ^,  folded  on  s,  is  divided  behind  by  the 
fissure,  9,  from  the  post«ylviati  fold,  f.  The  contracted  anterior 
part  of  the  hemisphere  is  marked  off  by  a  feeble  coronal  fissure, 
IS,  and  is  partially  divided  into  a  superfrontal  fold,  n",  and  a 
subfrontal  fold,  n'.  In  the  broad  hind  part  of  the  hemisphere 
are  the  medial,  /,  and  lateral,  m,  tracts. 

On  separating  the  hemisphereB  of  the  brain  of  the  Wombat, 
not  only  the  bigeminal  bodies,  B,  fig.  75,  and  pineal  gland,  ib. 
u,  but  the  thalami,  ib.  t,  t,  are  brought  into  view,  and  instead 
of  a  broad  corpus  callosum,  we  perceive,  situated  deeply,  a  small 
commiBSural  medullary  band,  ib.  m,  passing  in  an  arched  form 
over  the  anterior  part  of  the  thalami,  and  extending  beneath 
the  '  labia  hippocampi,'  the  supraventricular  part  of  the  hemi- 
75  spheres,  q,  being  thus,  as  in 

the  bird  and  monotreme,  dis- 
connected with  each  other. 
On  gently  raising  the  labia' 
from  above  the  commissure 
and  pressing  them  outward 
with  the  handle  of  a  scalpel, 
the  instrument  posses  into  the 
fissure  upon  which  the  hippo- 
campus, ib.  R,  is  folded.  The 
mesial  wall  of  the  hemisphere 
is  continued  from  the  upper 
labium  of  the  hippocampus, 
and  is  composed  of  a  thin 
lamina  of  medullary  substance 
analogous  to  a  detached  layer 
of  the  septum  lucidum.  In  the 
Kangaroo  the  mesial  parietes 
of  the  lateral  ventricles  are 
thicker.  In  both  Marsupials  they  receive  the  thin  layer  of  fibres, 
fig.  75,  o,  passing  from  the  commissure,  m,  over  the  upper  lip  of 
the  hipiK)Campal  fold,  to  radiate  vertically  upon  the  anterior  half 
of  the  inner  wall  of  the  ventricle.  These  fibres  are  figured  in 
Lxx',  pi.  vi.  fig.  4,  o'  ("Wombat),  and  fig.  6,  o'  (Kangaroo),  and 
are  described  as  the  '  anterior  fibres  of  the  ticnia  hippocampi 
continued  into  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  hemispheres.'* 

'  Thew  arc  not  tob«  conroonilcd  with  tbe  'labia  cerebri"  of  amhropolomj'. 

'  The  author  of  xuii".  figures,  iopl.  xxktL  fig.  4,  ■  more  exleiiiivB  reries  oflniiu- 
verie  fibres  wbkh  he  dc«:rilie«,  p.  G44,  u  being  lost  beaeUb  the  '  lahia  cerebri,'  aa 
(he  margia  of  the  '  callotat  Ibid '  u  called  bj  tome  authon.     The  auiface  cf  Uie  diTa> 
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The  crura  cerebri,  which,  in  the  Opossum,  e,  fig.  53,  are  left 
exposed  below,  like  the  optic  lobes  above,  by  reason  of  the  small 
proportional  size  of  the  cerebrum,  are  more  completely  concealed 
in  the  bram  of  the  Kangaroo  and  Wombat.  The  natiform  pro- 
tuberances  form  a  great  proportion  of  the  under  part  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  in  all  the  Marsupials ;  the  ectorhinal  fissure 
which  indents  their  base  in  the  Wombat  and  Kangaroo,  runs 
along  the  side  of  the  hemisphere  to  the  outer  side  of  the  olfactory 
lobe  in  the  Opossum,  indicating  the  large  relative  size  of  the 
basirfainal  fold  or  tract.  Behind  the  commissure  of  the  optic 
nerves  is  seen  a  broad  and  short  infundibulum  supporting  the 
pituitary  body,  ffy  fig.  53,  and  posterior  to  this  is  the  single  corpus 
albicans.  The  optic  lobes,  fig.  73,  6,  are  solid;  a  pair  of  simi- 
lar but  smaller  ones  rise  behind,  and  form  with  them  a  'bige- 
minal '  mass :  the  anterior  divisions  or  '  nates,'  B,  fig.  75,  have  a 
greater  longitudinal  diameter  than  the  posterior  ones  or  *  testes,' 
which  have  a  greater  transverse  developement  The  difference 
in  the  relative  developement  of  the  nates  and  testes  between  the 
herbivorous  and  carnivorous  Marsupials  is  less  than  in  the  corre- 
sjmnding  Placental  quadrupeds. 

Hie  posterior  transverse  fibres  of  the  hippocampal  conunissure 
are  continued,  fig.  75,  m,  outward  and  backwaid  beneath  the 
more  longitudinal  fibres,  which  overlap  them  as  they  pass  for- 
ward to  the  anterior  cerebral  lobes  and  pass  into  the  substance 
of  the  hippocampi,  n.  Thus  the  commissure,  which  is  brought 
into  view  on  divaricating  the  cerebral  hemispheres  in  the  Wom- 
bat, is  seen  to  be  partly  the  bond  of  union  of  the  two  hippo- 
campi majores  in  the  transverse  direction,  like  the  *  lyra '  of 
anthropotomy,  and  partly  of  the  hippocampus  and  the  fore  and 
inner  parts  of  the  hemisphere  in  the  longitudinal  and  vertical 
directions.  It  mainly  fulfils  the  function  of  the  fornix,  not  only 
as  being  the  hippocampal  commissure  and  continued  backward 
and  downward  as  '  posterior  pillars ; '  but  by  sending  down  from 
the  inferior  surface  two  small  nerve-like  processes,  which  extend 
vertically,  behind  the  anterior  commissure,  to  the  corpus  albicans, 

licatcd  hemwpheref  i»  left  entire,  and  whether  the  fibres  direrge  into  the  subetance 
of  the  roof  of  the  rentricles  is  not  shown.  In  i.xz'.  pL  tI.  figs.  4  and  6,  the  requisite 
dissection  is  nude  and  figured,  and  the  transrerse  fibres  are  shown  to  be  lost  beneath 
the  *  labia  hippocampi ' — that  is,  to  be  coutioued  into  the  hippocampi,  not  into  the 
snpraTentricnlar  substance.  Other  dissectors  of  the  brain  of  a  Macroptu  Benettii  and  of 
Pha»coUmqf9  might  compare  the  appearances  with  those  figured  in  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactions,'  1837.  pL  tL  figs.  4  and  6,  and  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions,' 
1865,  pL  xzxtL  fig.  4. 
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at  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  superior  view  of  the  connectionB  of 
the  hippocampal  commissure  of  the  Wombat  is  given  at  m,  n,  o, 
fig.  75.^ 

The  artery  of  the  plexus  choroides^  entering  with  the  fold  of  pia 
mater  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  hippocampus,  is  richly  spread  upon 
the  small  production  of  that  fold,  ib.  p^  beneath  the  margin  of  the 
^  taenia '  near  the  passage  by  which  it  is  continued  into  the  fold 
and  plexus  of  the  opposite  ventricle.  This  intercommunication 
between  the  two  prosencephalic  cavities  exists  in  all  Mammals, 
and  is  defined  in  anthropotomy  as  the  'foramen  Monroianum.' 
The  pineal  appendage,  ib.  u,  is  small  compared  with  its  '  crura,' 
which,  as  in  all  other  Mammals,  are  continued  backward  from 
the  fore  and  inner  parts  of  the  thalami,  t, 

A  well-marked  ectorhinal  fissure  extends  from  the  natiform 
protuberance,  defining  externally  its  *  basirhinal  tract '  ^  and  the 
forward  continuation  of  the  '  cms  rhinencephali.'  A  longitudinal 
white  streak '  divides  the  outer  and  inner  portions  of  that  cms. 
The  prosencephalic  cavity  is  continued  into  the  large  rhinen- 
cephalon,  figs.  73  and  46,  b,  d. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Marsupial  brain  are,  its  small  rela- 
tive size,  small  proportion  of  cerebrum,  convolutions  wanting,  or 
few  and  symmetrical  in  those  Marsupials  possessing  them,  large 
proportional  anterior  commissure,  and  still  larger  hippocampi; 
some  fibres  arch  across  from  one  to  the  other  hippocampus, 
answering  to  the  *  lyra,'  and  forming  the  beginning  of  the  great 
transverse  commissure  or  *  corpus  callosum  '  of  higher  Mam- 
mals; the  fibres  radiating  upon  the  fore  and  inner  wall  of  the 
ventricle  are  the  anterior  terminations  of  the  great  longitudi- 
nal commissure  answering  to  the  *  fornix  '  in  anthropotomy. 
The  *  corpus  striatum,'  fig.  75,  r,  is  relatively  small  and  in- 
ferior in  position  to  the  hippocampus,  being  partially  overlapped 
thereby. 

B.  Lissencephala. — I  demonstrated  the  characters  difierentiating 
the  first  step  in  the  developement  of  the  *  corpus  callosum '  of 
the  Hedgehog,  in  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  brain  ^  prepared 
and  added  to  the  Hunterian  series  of  Comparative  Anatomy  in 
1834,  by  contrast  with  a  similar  section  of  the  brain  of  the  Opos- 
sum* and  Dasyure;^  placing  a  plate  of  mica  in  the  fore  part  of 

■  Haller  showed  bis  appreciation  of  the  essential  nature  of  these  '  fere  fomicis 
ipeios  cmribns.' 
«  Lxx'.  pi.  T.  fig.  8,  la.  ■  lb.  Ic. 

«  No.  1323  D,  XX.  Tol  iii.  (1835),  p.  29 ;  and  see  xliii''.  pi.  xxxyii.  fig.  7. 
*  XX.  no.  1323  B.  *  xx.  no.  1323  0. 
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the  hippocampal  fissure  in  each,  which  accordingly  paaeea  above 
the  tranaveree  commissural  ejstem  ('  lyra  of  fornix')  in  the 
Marsupial,  and  beneath  the  abruptly  Buperaddcd  '  corpus  cal- 
losum '  in  the  placental  Insectivore.  In  a  similar  section  of 
the  brain  of  the  Squirrel '  the  corpus  calloBum  is  of  greater 
relative  extent,  as  it  is  in  all  Rodents  as  contrasted  with  In- 
sectivores.  Concomitantly  with  the  appearance  of  the  new  series 
of  traDsverse  fibres  bringing  the  hemispheres  into  communica- 
tion above  their  -ventricles,  the  aDterior  commissure  is  diminished 


Notwithstanding  this  difference  in  the  kind  and  arrangement  of 
the  transverse  connecting  fibres  of  the  hemispheres,  these  do  not 
present  a  corresponding  rise  of  developemcnt  In  the  snouted 
Shrews  of  Africa  the  brain,  fig.  76,  offers  outwardly  as  low  a 
condition  as  in  the  Opossum  or  Dasyure.  All  die  four  primary 
s^ments  are  in  view ;  the  epencephalon,  c,  mesencephalon,  o, 
prosencephalon,  f,  and  rhinencephalon,  r,  suc- 
ceed each  other  longitudinally  from  behind  .* 
forward,  as  in  Beptilia.  The  multiplication 
of  grey  and  white  matter  above  the  medulla 
oblongata  mainly  distinguishes  the  brain  of 
the  active  Shrew  from  &at  of  the  slow  Tor- 
toise, fig.  45;  and  the  lateral  lobes  of  the 
cerebellum  carry  appendages,  as  in  the  Opos- 
sum. The  anterior  bigeminal  bodies,  o,  much 
exceed  the  posterior  ones  in  size.  A  feeble 
and  interrupted  indication  of  the  medilateral 
longitudinal  fissure  marks  the  upper  surface 
of  the  hemispheres.  These  are  much  contracted  anteriorly.  A 
short  callosal  fissure  is  added  to  the  hippocampal  one  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  hemisphere.  The  rhinencephala  are  long, 
lai^,  and  pyrifonn.  In  the  Hedgehog  {Erinaceus)  the  ectorhinal 
fissure  is  apparent  in  the  upper  view  of  the  brain  through  the 
great  relative  size  of  the  crura  rhinencephali. 

The  Bats  resemble  the  terrestrial  Ingectivora  in  their  cerebral 
surface,  as  do  also  the  smaller  Bodente.  In  some  of  the  larger 
ones,  Agouti,  e.  g.  (vol.  ii.  p.  270,  fig.  146),  the  medilateral 
fold  is  better  defined :  but  the  Beaver  shows  no  trace  of  this, 
although  the  hemispheres  are  broader  anteriorly ;  they  are  more 
expanded  here  in  the  equally  smooth  cerebrum  of  the  Porcu- 
pine, fig.  77.     The  Kodents  show  some  variety  in  the  shape  of 
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the  cerebrum.  In  the  Leporidte,  fig.  79,  a,  it  is  lozenge-ehaped, 
with  the  aDterior  borders  longer,  and  converging  to  a  narrower 
(though  obtuse)  apex,  than  the  posterior  ones.  In  the  Pacas 
the  cerebrum  is  broader,  with  both  ends  more  obtUBe  and  larger, 
and  the  hinder  third  is  broader.  In  Castor,  fig.  78,  it  pre- 
sents a  full  ovate  figure.  In 
Ht/strix,  fig.  i7,  it  is  Bubquadrate, 
through  increasing  breadth  of  the 
fore  part.  On  the  medial  surface 
of  the  hemisphere  the '  hippocampal 
fissure '  is  confined  to  the  hinder 
half;  the '  callosal  fissure '  is  super- 
added, conmiencing  at  the  '  sple- 
nium'  or  posterior  genu  of  the 
great  commieaure,  and  running 
along  its  upper  surface  to  the  an- 
terior genu  ;  it  is  shallow,  hut  now 
defines  the  true  '  labium  cerebri.' 
On  the  under  surface  the  ectorhinal 
fissure,  figs.  83  and  84,  a,  has  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  Wombat ;  it 
diverges,  as  it  recedes,  further  from 
its  fellow,  in  fig.  83,  through  the 
greater  breadth  of  the  basirhinal  protuberances,  h.  A  few 
short  fissures  rise  from  its  anterior  half  a  little  way  upon  the 
hemisphere  in  the  Cavies,  as  in  the  Wombat.  In  the  Por- 
cupine the  sylvian  fissure,  figs.  77,  84,  5,  is  well  marked, 
though  abort,  and  there  is  a  feeble  indication  of  the  'coronal 
fissure,'  11. 

In  the  smaller  and  especially  the  insectivorous  Bruta  the 
brain  presents  the  lissencephaloua  type,  having  smooth,  low, 
triangular  hemispheres,  leaving  the  mesencephalon  as  well  as 
epencephalon  in  view  posteriorly.  Dasypui  has  the  fore  part 
less  contracted  than  Myrmecophaga,  at  least  than  M.  didactyla. 
In  Bradyput  the  anterior  expansion  gives  an  ovate  form  to  the 
hemispheres;  and  now,  besides  the  hippocampal,  callosal,  ecto- 
rhinal, and  sylvian  fissures,  the  upper  surface  shows  the  medi- 
lateral,  snprasylvian,  and  frontal  ones.  The  medilateral  bends 
outward  anteriorly,  defining  the  '  anterior  lobe '  impressed  by 
the  short  angular  or  triradiate  '  frontal '  fissure.  The  above 
fissures  mark  out  a  medial,  lateral,  sylvian,  postfrontal,  and 
prefrontal  convolutions.     On  the  inner  surface  a  supercallosal 
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Sssare  now  defines  a  '  convolution  of  the  corpus  callosum,' '  the 
lower  margin  of  which,  resting  on  that  body,  is  the '  labium  cerebri' 
of  anthropotomy  :  in  Sloths,  as  in  Shrews  and  Rodents,  it  is  an- 
terior to  and  distinct  from  the  '  hippocampal '  fissure  and  fold. 

In  all  LUteneephala  the  hemispheres  present  the  following 
Btructure,  the  rise  in  which,  as  compared  with  that  in  Lyence- 
phala,  is  independent  of  the  smallness  and  smoothness  of  those 
divisions  of  the  brain. 

Taking  that  of  the  Beaver  (  Cattor  Jiber),  e.  g.,  and  comparing 
its  prosencephalon  with  the  sub-convolute  one  in  Pkateolomyt  or 
Macroput,  we  find,  on  divaricating  the  hemispheres,  that  the 
'  corpus  callosum '  is  brought  into  view,  and  on  removing  the 
cerebral  substance  to  a  level  with  this  body,  as  in  fig.  78,  its 
fibres  are  observed  to  diverge  into  the  substance  of  each  hemi- 
sphere, some  bending  upward,  but  a  greater  proportion  arching 
downward  and  commingling  with  those  that  diverge  from  the  cere- 
bral nuclei.  The  portions  of  the  brain  which  are  removed  in 
thus  tracing  the  extent  of  the  corpus  callosum  bring  into  view  the 
corpora  bigemina,  B,  and  the  pine^  gland,  u ;  but  the  optic  thalami 
are  conceided  by  the  great  com- 
missure above  described.  If  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  corpus 
callosum  be  raised,  its  inferior 
surface  is  found  to  be  closely 
connected  or  continuous  with  the 
transverse  commissural  band  of 
fibres,  arching  over  tbe  anterior 
part  of  the  optic  thalami,  and 
passing  outward  and  backward 
along  the  floor  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles into  the  substance  of  the 
hippocampi,  which  are  almost  as 
large  as  in  the  Wombat.  Tbe 
anterior  part  of  the  corpus  cal- 
losum is  bent  downward,  and  it 
is  attached  along  the  middle  line 
of  its  inferior  surface  by  a  uniting  W""' 
medium  of  medullary  substance, 
the  beginning  of  the   '  septum   lucidui 

commissure  or  fornix ;  the  tteniie  hippocampi  send  forward, 
as  in  the  Wombat,  a  delicate  layer  of  medullary  fibres  which 


to   the   hippocampal 
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spread  over  the  mesial  surface  of  the  anterior  lobes,  and  are 
homologous  with  those  marked  o'  in  fig.  75,  and  in  figs.  4  and 
6,  pi.  vi.  LXX". 

The  corpus  callosum  being  removed^  and  the  commissural 
fibres  of  the  hippocampi  being  left  behind,  the  view  of  the 
Beaver's  brain  now  corresponds  with  that  obtained  in  the  dis- 
section of  the  brain  of  the  Wombat,  fig.  75.  The  artery  of 
the  plexus  choroides,  ib.  /?,  in  both  the  Beaver  and  Wombat, 
enters  the  lateral  ventricle,  where  the  hippocampus  commences 
at  the  base  of  the  hemisphere,  and  the  plexus  is  continued  along 
the  under  surface  of  the  tsenia  hippocampi^  and  passes  beneath 
the  fornix,  through  the  usual  foramen,  to  communicate  with  its 
fellow  in  the  third  ventricle  immediately  behind  the  anterior 
crura  of  the  fornix,  which  are  sent  down  in  the  Beaver,  as  in  the 
Wombat,  from  the  centre  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  hippo- 
campal  commissure. 

If  we  expose  the  lateral  ventricle  by  removing  its  outer 
parietes  in  a  marsupial  and  placental  quadruped,  the  hippocam- 
pus major,  the  tsenia  hippocampi,  the  plexus  choroides,  and  the 
foramen  Monroianum  are  brought  into  view.  If  a  style  be 
thrust  transversely  through  the  internal  wall  of  the  ventricle, 
immediately  above  the  hippocampal  commissure,  in  the  pla- 
cental quadruped,  it  enters  the  opposite  ventricle  and  perforates 
the  septum  lucidum,  passing  below  the  corpus  callosum.  If  the 
same  be  done  in  the  Marsupial  brain,  the  style  passes  into  the  op- 
posite ventricle,  but  is  immediately  brought  into  view  from  above 
by  divaricating  the  hemispheres. 

The  commissure,  answering  to  the  *  lyra,'  represents  the  begin- 
ning of  the  corpus  callosum;  but  this  determination  does  not 
invalidate  the  fact  that  the  great  commissure  which  unites  the 
supraventricular  masses  in  the  Hedgehog,  Beaver,  Bat,  and  all 
other  placentally  developed  mammals  is  a  definite  superaddition 
for  more  effectually  associating  the  hemispheres  in  whatever 
motion  or  change  they  may  undergo  in  the  actions  of  the 
brain. 

All  Lissencephala  show  a  large  proportional  size  of  the  hip- 
pocampi, fig.  79, /and  e,  a  small  *  corpus  striatum,'  rf,  and  large 
*  bigeminal  bodies, '  A,  which  bear  the  same  proportion  to  each 
other  as  in  Marsupialia.  The  smaller  the  brain,  the  larger  is  the 
share  which  the  mesencephalon  takes  in  its  formation,  as  in  the 
Shrews  and  Moles  (fig.  67). 

The  rhinencephalon,  fig.  79,  ^,  fig.  81,  e,  is  connected  by  a 
broad  and  complex  '  crus '  with  the  under  part  of  the  hemispheres. 
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having  the '  outer  root^'  fig.  82,  x,  which  is  continued  from  the 
basirhinal  tract,'  ib.  A,  the  '  inner 
root,'^,  and  the  intermediate '  per- 
YO^-y  forate  body  or  tract,'  ib.  r:    the 

lateral  ventricle  is  coutinued  into 
the  rhinencephalon  (fig.  79,  A). 


The  chief  brain-characters  of  the  Lissencephala  are,  the  non- 
extension  of  the  cerebrum  over  the  cerebellum,  the  paucity  and 
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§implicity  of  folds  on  the  exposed  surface  of  the  hemispheres  in  a 
few,  their  absence  in  most;  the  connection  of  the  two  hemispheres 
by  a  '  corpus  callosuin,'  as  well  as  by  the  '  lyra '  and  '  anterior 
commissure,'  the  absence  of  the  *  septum  lucidum,'  and  the  pro- 
portionally large  hippocampi  and  bigeminal  bodies. 

C.  Gyrencephala. — In  this  subclass  the  prosencephalon  is  rela- 
tively larger,  extending  backward  more  or  less 
over  the  cerebellum  with  a  concomitantly  de- 
veloped '  corpus  callosum,'  the  connection  of 
which  uiHth  the  'fornix 'is  now  maintained,  not 
only  by  the  '  lyra,'  but  by  the  attenuated  ver- 
tically extended  subjacent  parts  of  the  medial 
walls  of  the  lateral  ventricles  called  '  septum 
lucidum,'  their  interspace  being  the  '  fifth  ven- 
tricle' of  Anthropotomy,  fig.  118,  n. 

In  some  of  the  smallest  species  of  Gyren- 
cephala the  exposed  surfaceof  the  cerebral  hemi- 
Br.iii.in:.i,t./u4o'"""»-  gpjjg^pg  may  be  smooth,  or  with  few  and  simple 
fissures  (fig.  96,  Ilyrax ;  fig.  101,  Traffulus ;  and  vol.  ii.  fig.  147). 
This  state  does  not,  however,  relate  to  reduction  of  hemispheres, 
but  may  coexist  with  their 
extension  over  the  whole 
cerebellum,'  as  in  some 
small  Quadrumana,  fig. 
109,  Midas  and  Callithrix ; 
but  the  increase  of  super- 
ficial grey  matter  by  fissures 
and  folds  is  now  the  rule. 

Three  leading  patterns  of 
convolntcd  surface,  which, 
from  the  prevalent  direc- 
tion of  Assuring,  may  be 
termed  the '  oblique,' '  lon- 
gitudinal,' and  '  trans- 
verse,' are  presented  by  the 
Gyrencephala,  and  are  ex- 
emplified, respectively,  in 
the  ungulate,  unguiculatc, 
and  qundrumnnous  divi- 
sions of  the  subclass.  Not- 
withstandi»g,in  these  gene- 
ral variatious  homologous 
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primary  convolutioDs  may  be  traced.  The  Prohoscidia,&g.  108,and 
Cetacea,  fig.  85,  show  excess  of  conTolutJon  of  the  cerebral  surface. 
Erasistratua '  affirmed  the  convolutions  to  be  most  numerous  in 
the  brain  of  Man,  and  associated  them  with  his  superior  intelli- 
gence. Willis  *  pointed  out  that  the  convolutions,  though  present, 
were  fewer  in  brutes  than  in  Man ;  that  the  Ape  had  more  of 
them  than  th".  Fox  or  Dog,  &c. ;  that  paucity  was  associated 
with  regularity  and  symmetry  of  folding  and  with  more  definite 
and  limited  instincts,  while  the  want  of  symmetry  of  the  more 
richly  convoluted  brains  was  associated  with  greater  diversity  and 


DDlfbll,  Dtlrklitut  Dilptlt.    1 


freedom  of  mental  operations.  By  these  remarks  Willis  initiated 
the  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  of  this  part  of  the  brain. 
Vicq  d'Azyr^  noted  the  symmetry  of  the  convolutions  in  the 
brain  of  the  Monkey,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  want  of  such 
symmetry  in  Man.  Malacarne  *  first  defined  a  particular  convo- 
lution, that,  viz.,  which  overlies  and  follows  the  contour  of  the 
corpus  calloBum.  Tiedemann  does  not  enter  upon  the  comjiarison 
of  the  convolutions ;  but  he  first  showed  the  order  and  periods  of 
their  successive  appearance  in  the  human  brain.*  Serres^  stated 
them  to  be  too  inconstant  to  characterise  species  or  families  of 
Mammalia.  I  early  made  observations  to  test  this  question,  and 
in  1833  I  communicated  the  results  in  regard  to  the  convolutions 
of  the  cercbr.:m  in  the  Felidw^  distinguishing  the  'folds'  by 
letters,  and   '.' e   'fissures'  by  figures;*  and  finding  that  their 
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homologues  could  be  traced  from  species  to  species  in  that  family,  T 
distinguished  most  of  them  by  names.    I  further  entered  upon  their 
classification,  and  defined  the  *  primary '  and  *  secondary  '  fissures 
and  folds,  showing  that  the  *  secondary  fissures  were  in  general 
less  symmetrical  than  the  primary  ones'  (xLVii".  p.  134),  and 
that  the  differences  observable  in  the  brains  of  the  Felidce  were 
due  chiefly  to  the  absence  of  more  or  less  of  the  secondary  convo- 
lutions in  the  smaller  species  ;  *  in  the  common  Cat  the  principal 
fissures,  or  anfractuosities,  are  less  obscured  by  fissures  of  the 
second  degree  than  in   the  larger  Felines'  (ib.  p.  133).*      M.  . 
Leuret,  in  citing  this  attempt  to  bring  the  convolutions  within 
the  domain  of  comparative  anatomy,'  has  extended,  in  association 
with  his  colleague,  M.  Gratiolet,  the  like  comparison  to  other 
species  and  families  of  Mammalia.     Foville^  arranges  the  cerebral 
convolutions  into  those  of  the  *  first,'  ^  second,'  *  third,'  and  *  fourth 
orders,'  characterised  partly  by  position,  partly  by  direction ;  and, 
in  each  order,  they  are  subdivided  into  *  groups.'     This  system, 
based  mainly  on  the  study  of  the  parts  in  the  human  brain,  has 
its  utility  limited  to  Anthropotomy ;  the  comparisons  not  having 
been  carried  to  the  extent  requisite  for  defining  the  cerebral  fis- 
sures according  to  their  order  of  appearance  or  constancy  in  the 
Mammalian  series.     Prior  to  the  appearance  of  both  these  works 
I  had  continued  my  observations  as  opportunities  presented  them- 
selves ;  and  gave  the  result  of  such  extended  comparisons  in  the 
Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England  in  1842 :  my  diagrams  there,  in  which  homologous 
convolutions  are  indicated  by  colours,  may  still  testify  in  part  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  comparisons  had  been  carried ;  the  main 
aim  which  I  had  in  view  being  the  determination  of  the  homolo- 
gous and  superadded  convolutions  in  the  more  complex  prosen- 
cephalon of  Man.* 

In  the  Carnivora,  to  the  rhinal,  figs.  90,  92, 2,  hippocampal,  fig. 

86,  4,  callosal,  ib.  7,  and  sylvian,  fig.  90,  5, 

fissures,  are  added,  in  the  smallest  species 

{Putorius),    the  fissures  a  and   u,   fig.   87. 

The  first,  commencing  near  the  posterior  part 

of  the  hemisphere,  at  ii,  extends  forward, 

equally  bisecting  that  part  of  the  surface 

Inner lurfare of  tacmiBi»bere,    bctwecn  the  iuterhcmispheral   and   sylvian 

'*'^'  (s)   fissures,   then   bends  outward    parallel 

T^-ith  and  in  front  of  the  sylvian  fissure.     That  marked  u  extends 

*  The  prcliniinarj  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  part  of  cerebral  anat(jmy  is  from  the 
13th  Lecture  of  the  llantcrian  coarse  for  1842.  ■  xir*.  vol.  i.  p.  380. 

■  x%y'\  (1814).  *  *  Medical  Times/  Nor.  12,  1842,  vol.  vii.  p.  101. 
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On  the  occipital  surface  are  several  but  irregular  fissures, 
which,  from  their  position,  may  be  termed  mid-,  super-,  ent-,  and 
post-occipital;  they  define,  more  plainly  in  Quadrumana  than 
in  jVIan,  the  lambdoidal,  fig.  119,  /?,  suroccipital,  q'\  midocci- 
pitid,  y',  suboccipital,  ^^',  and  postoccipital,  q*,  folds.  On  the 
tentorial  surface  they  affect  a  longitudinal  wavy  course,  and  are 
commonly  three  in  number;  of  these,  the  middle  one  is  the 
'  tentorial '  fissure,  fig.  120,  is,  the  inner  one  the  '  entotentorial,' 
ib.  i»',  the  outer  one  the  '  ectotentorial,'  ls'^  On  the  surface 
next   the  falx,   or   septmn   dividing  the  ^^i 

hemispheres,  fig.  121,  the  fissures  have  a  ^X 

radiating  tendency  from  the  anterior  angle 
outward :  the  most  constant  and  important 
of  these,  in  Man,  has  already  received  the 
name  of  '  posthippocampal,'  being  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  deep  fissure  the  corre- 
sponding fold  of  which  partly  protrudes 
into  the  posterior  horn  of  the  ventricle, 
as  the  'hippocampus  minor;'  the  rest  I 
called    'septal'    fissures,    reserving   the 

term  'falcial'  to  those  on  the  corre-  i„ner^«^t»i«uf«eofpo.urrior 
sponding  surface  of  the  anterior  cerebral  lobchunttncerebnun. 
lobe.  The  fissure  above  the  '  posthippocampal '  is  the  '  septal ' 
fissure,  19 ;  that  beneath  the  posthippocampal  is  the  '  subseptal,' 
19^' ;  the  fissure  between  the  septal  and  entolambdoidal,  is',  fis- 
sures is  the  superseptal,  19';  their  outer  ends  are  frequently  lost  in 
a  fissure  following  more  or  less  extensively  or  interruptedly  the 
posterior  contour  of  the  posterior  lobe;  this  is  the  postseptal  fis- 
sure, 19^'';  it  is  peculiar  to  Man.  The  folds  so  defined  on  die  sep- 
tal surface  are :  the  entolambdoidal,  p\  superseptal,  /,  septal,  «, 
posthippocampal,  of,  subseptal,  /',  and  postseptal,  /'\ 

The  human  brain,  in  its  development,  passes  through  stages  in 
some  degree  like  those  which  are  permanent  in  and  characteristic 
of  the  Quadrumana,  in  respect  to  its  cerebral  folds  and  fissures ; 
b^*  - 1  early  manifests  its  distinctive  archencephalous  proportions, 
fig.  109,  Foetus.  About  the  twentieth  week  the  fissures  begin  to  ap- 
pear upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  hemispheres,  fig.  116,  three 
months'  Foetus.  After  the  *  hippocampal '  and  *  callosal '  have  cleft 
the  inner  surface,  and  the  *  ectorhinal '  and  *  sylvian '  the  under  sur- 
face, the  entolambdoidal  ascends  upon  the  mesial  side  of  the  upper 
surface  (fig.  116,  13);  the  postsylvian,  9,  appears;  then  a  faint 
trace  of  the  longitudinal  fissure,  fig.  116,  14',  indicative  of  the 
midfrontal  and  ectofrontal  tracts.     The  'coronal,'  fig.  113,  12,  is 
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speedily  followed  by  the  *  postsylvian '  9.  A  more  or  less  inter- 
rupted fissure  divides  lengthwise  the  sylvian  or  supersylvian  fold, 
ih.  gy  from  the  median,  /,  and  medilateral,  m,  tracts.  The  lamb- 
doidal  fissure,  13,  extends  toward  the  outer  part  of  the  hemisphere : 
the  pre-coronal  tract  of  brain  is  fissured  into  subdivisions,  chiefly 
longitudinal :  the  festal  brain,  at  seven  months,  figs.  1 1 3, 1 1 6,  resem- 
bles, in  superficial  cerebral  marking,  that  of  the  latistemal  apes,  ib.. 
Chimpanzee,  but  is  broader  anteriorly,  deeper  and  longer  behind. 
In  the  foregoing  summary  we  have  seen  that  the  fissures  which 
break  the  surface  of  the  mammalian  brain  are  of  different  kinds, 
degrees,  and  values.  Some,  in  the  course  of  development  and 
elevation  of  the  primary  masses,  divide  one  from  the  other ;  as 
the  cerebrum  from  the  optic  and  olfactory  lobes,  the  cerebrum 
from  the  cerebellum,  and  this  from  the  macromyelon.  Some 
subdivide  primary  masses  into  symmetrical  halves,  as  e.g.,  the 
inter-hemispheral  fissure,  the  inter-olfactory  fissure,  and  the  shal- 
lower indent  between  the  mammalian  optic  lobes  or  'nates.' 
One  or  two  fissures  of  the  cerebrum  make  folds  that  project  into 
the  hemispheral  cavity  or  ventricle,  e.  g.  the  hippocampal  and,  in 
Man,  the  posthippocampal :  most  are  confined  to  its  crust  or  wall, 
and  of  these,  as  I  showed  in  1833,  some,  from  their  relative  con- 
stancy, depth,  and  symmetry,  may  be  termed  *  primary,'  while 
others  are  of  *  secondary '  or  inferior  rank. 

The  following  are  those  which  are  noted  by  figures  in  the  illus- 
trations of  the  present  work : — 

Cbrebral  Fissures,  f  q  the  order  mainly  of  their  constancy  in  the  Mammalia. 

Figures. 

1 6".    Entorbital. 


Fignies. 

Figure*. 

1. 

Interhemisphcral. 

9'. 

Sunsylvian. 

2. 

Ectorhinal. 

10. 

Medilateral. 

2'. 

Basirhinal. 

11. 

Lateral. 

3. 

Entorhinal. 

12. 

Coronal. 

4. 

Ilippocampat. 

13. 

Lambdoidal. 

4'. 

Posthippocampal. 

13'. 

Entolambdoidal. 

5. 

Sylvian. 

14. 

Frontal  or  Postfrontal. 

6. 

Marginal. 

14'. 

Snperfrontal. 

6'. 

Postmarginal. 

14". 

Midfrontat. 

6". 

Premarginal. 

14'". 

Subfrontal. 

7. 

Callosal. 

14*. 

Ectofrontal. 

7'. 

Sapercallosal. 

\h. 

Ertlcia]. 

8. 

Supersylvian. 

15'. 

Sabfalcial. 

8'. 

Ectosylvian 

16. 

Orbital  or  PostorbitaL 

9. 

Postsylvian. 

16'. 

MidorbitaL 

16"' 

1 
I 
I 
1 

1 


ft 


Ectorbital. 

Antorbital. 

Occipital  orMidoccipitaL 

Supcroccipital. 

Entoccipital. 

Ectoccipital. 

Postoccipital. 

18.  Tentorial. 
IS'.     Entotentorial. 
18".    Ectotentorial. 

19.  Septal. 
1 9'.     Superseptal. 
19".    Subseptal. 
19"'.   PostseptaL 


The  following  are  the  cerebral  folds  which  are  indicated  by 
letters  in  the  illustrations  of  the  present  work,  with  the  synonyms 
of  original  labourers  in  this  field  of  anatomy : — 
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Each  hemisphere  is  a  bag  of  neurine  folded  or  laid  upon  its 
expanding  stem,  the  hollow  of  the  bag  being  the  ventricle.  This, 
in  the  embryo,  is  capacious  and  simple,  the  wall  being  very  thin. 
It  becomes  thickened  in  different  degrees  at  different  places,  most 
so  at  the  upper  and  outer  sides.  The  wall,  thus  thickened,  pro- 
trudes at  certain  parts  into  the  cavity,  dividing  and  shaping  it 
into  parts  or  recesses  which  Anthropotomy  calls  *  horns,'  from  their 
curvature  in  Man.  In  lower  Mammals  the  primitive  cavity  com- 
monly retains  more  of  the  general  shape  of  the  hemisphere,  and  in 
most  Quadriunana,  the  lower  more  especially,  the  part  accom- 
panying the  broad  supracerebellar  expansion  of  the  hemisphere  is 
of  corresponding  capacity.  The  Orang,  among  Apes,  still  shows 
the  primitive  character  of  this  part  of  the  ventricle:  in  the 
Chimpanzee  and  Gorilla  the  growing  walls  reduce  and  begin 
to  shape  it  as  a  ^  horn,'  showing  also  a  beginning  of  a  protu- 
berance within  it  In  Archencephala  the  moulding  of  the  '  pos- 
terior horn '  is  completed  by  the  predominance  of  the  internally 
protruding  wall  (^  partie  enroulee,'  Leuret),  to  which,  now,  the 
term  *  hippocampus  minor,'  or  *  pes  hippocampi  minor,'  rightly 
applies.'  The  fibres  of  the  stem,  augmented  in  number  at  each 
accumulation  of  grey  reuniting  matter,  diverge  into  and  form 
the  main  part  of  the  wall  in  greatest  proportion  in  the  Lyen-- 
cephala. 

The  stem  or  *  cms  '  is  formed  by  the  prepyramidal  tracts,  fig.  66, 
/?,  the  olivary  tracts/,  the  teretial  and  postpyramidal  tracts,  fig. 
49,  T,  and  so  much  of  the  cerebellar  tracts,  fig.  66,  f,  as  may  not 
have  been  expended  in  the  formation  of  the  *  nates,'  i,  *  testes,'  n, 

*  geniculate  bodies,'  y,  and  their  common  basis.  Thus  the  crus 
or  stem  of  the  hemisphere  includes  tracts  of  the  myelon,  connected 
respectively  with  the  sensory  and  motory  roots  of  the  tierves. 
The  part  of  the  *  crus  prosencephali,'  below  or  in  front  of  the 

*  locus  niger,'  consists  of  white  fibres  in  a  coarsely  *  fasciculate ' 
arrangement,  fig.  123,  di  the  part  above,  derived  from  the  tere- 
tial, postpyramidal,  and  cerebellar  tracts,  is  softer,  with  mixed 
grey  matter,  and  forms  the  ^  tegmentum,'  ib.  c.  The  fasciculate 
fibres,  after  passing  through  and  being  reinforced  by  the  grey 
matter  of  the  striated  body,  diverge  in  curves,  fig.  66,  c,  fig.  J  22, «, 

*  The  judicions  and  painstaking  anatomist  Grjitiolet  seems  to  haTe  foreseen  some 
late  misconceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  hind  part  of  the  primitiTe  ventricnlar  cavity 
in  the  Quadrumanons  brain,  in  the  following  note  : — *  Tontefois,  il  ne  pent  etre 
consid^re  comme  nn  signe  d*^Uvation,  car  il  est  beaucoup  plus  grand  en  6gard  Ik  la 
pHrtie  enrouUe  du  ventricule  dans  les  singes,  oii  son  d^vcloppcment  est  ^norme,  que 
dans  rhomme,  oii  la  partie  enroulee  I'emporte  ^videmmcnt  snr  luL  Cette  rcmarque,* 
he  justly  adds,  *  est  d'utie  hante  importance.'    xl''.  toI.  ii.  p.  75. 
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of  which  many  bend  downward  and  outward,  su^esting  the  term 
'  fibrous '  or  '  radiated '  cone ;  in  Man  they  are  traceable  chiefly 
in  the  sylvian,  postsylvian,  entosylvian,  superaylviaii,  medilateral, 
medial,  and  mai^inal  folds,  and  into  the  major  part  of  those  of  the 
anterior  lobe,  fig.  122,  a.  The  t^mcntal  or  posterior  fibres  are, 
in  Mao,  more  directly  connected  with  the  transversely  arched 


fibres  of  the  great  commissure  :  others,  diverging  to  the  posterior 
lobes,  e,  b,  become  connected  or  continuous  with  the  lon^tudinal 
commissural  system  of  the  fornix.  Figure  123  is  a  dissection  of  the 
inner  surface  of  the  hemisphere.  C  is  the  section  of  the  corpus 
calloBum,  the  fibres  of  which  diverge  upon  the  roof  of  the  ventricle, 
intersecting  the  radiating  fibres,  fig.  122,  g,  and  passing  into  all 
the  folds,  which  are  thus  brought  into  communication  with  those 
of  the  opposite  hemisphere.  The  fibres  of  the  '  callosal '  fold, 
fig.  123,  o,  o,  are  chiefly  longitudinal,  are  continued  behind,  into 
those  of  the  hippocampus,  and  in  front  into  those  extending  from 
the  fornix  upon  the  falcial  surface  of  the  anterior  lobe :  externally 


]40 
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they  form  the  '  superior  longitudinal  commissure,*  fig.  122,  o ;  and 
fihres  are  traceable  from  both  extremities  to  the  '  perforated  space,' 
figs.  82,  120,  X.  The  dissection,  fig.  122,  shows  also  the  longitu- 
dinal fibres  extending  from  the  anterior  to  the  inferior  and  poste- 
rior lobes,  and  forming  the  '  external  longitudinal  commissure,'  e, 
above  which  are  seen  part  of  the  radiating  fibres,  s,  interlacing  with 
those  of  the  corpus  callosum,  c ;  which  is  overarched  by  the  outer- 
most of  the  superior  longitudinal  commissural  fibres,  o.     Above 


these  are  shown  the  fibres  which  mainly  form  the  convolutions,  but 
which  include  not  only  the  '  radiating '  fibres,  but  those  of  the 
'  transversely  commissural'  and  'longitudinally  commissural'  kinds: 
they  terminate  in  or  blend  with  the  grey  matter  which  forms  the 
outer  crust  of  the  hemisphere.  In  a  section  of  this  substance  in  a 
recent  brain,  a  white  line  is  seen  to  separate  it  into  two  layers,  as 
in  fig.  124.  More  closely  scrutinised,  the  following  strata  have 
been  defined  from  the  surface  downward : — a  thin  superficial  white 
layer,  a  thick  reddish  grey  layer,  the  intermediate  white  layer,  a 
thicker  grey  layer,  a  third  thin  white  layer,  and  the  deepest  grey 
layer  receiving  the  radiating  fibres  of  the  white  or  medullary  cere- 
bral neurine.' 

'  la   the  contemporatj  Reporti  of  mj  Haoteriftn  Courae  of  Lectures,  IS4S,  llie 
cluef  conrluBiOD*  of  the  compkratiTe  tnatomy  of  the  superficial  grey  labstuice  in 
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The  anterior  commissure — the  most  constant  of  the  trans- 
Terse  system — is  relatively  largest  in  Lyencepkala,  fige.  69, 
73,  e.  In  the  human  brain  a  similar  transverse  section  of  it 
shows  its  insignificant  dimensions,  fig.  123,  a.  Traced  trans- 
versely, in  them,  it  passes,  as  in  a  special  canal,  across  the  lower 
part  of  the  corpora  striata,  bends  backward,  and  expands  as  it 
radiates  into  the  middle  of  each  hemi- 
sphere. It  indicates  the  small  part  of  '^* 
the  human  cerebrum  which  is  homolo- 
gous with  the  main  part  of  that  of  birds 
and  marsupials.  But  the  increase  of  I 
the  mammalian  over  the  avian  brain 
begets  the  added  structures  for  asso- 
ciation of  added  parts,  already  de- 
scribed. In  Man,  each  anterior  pillar 
of  the  fornix,  after  leaving  the  '  tha- 
lamus,' descends  and  is  bent  upon  itself 
before  ascending,  the  bend  projecting 
at  the  base  of  the  brain,  behind  the 
'  infundibulnm,'  as  the  '  corpus  albi- 
cans,' or  'mammillare,'  fig.  128,  m. 

In  the  LUseneephala,  where  a  corpus  callosum  is  first  esta- 
blished, it  might  seem,  in  a  dissection  from  below,  that  the  outer 
fibres  of  the  '  radiating  cone  '  curved  over  the  lateral  ventricle, 
and  were  constricted  lengthwise  as  they  ran  into  each  other 
across  the  interhemispheral  fissure,  as  in  the  dissection  of  the 
Beaver's  brain,  fig.  78  :  but  it  is  deceptive.  There  is  no  actual 
continuity  of  any  of  the  ascending  radiating  fibres  of  the  cms 
cerebri  with  those  which  spread  out  in  transverse  curves  from  the 
corpus  callosum.  The  two  systems  are  everywhere  closely  inter- 
laced ;  but  the  fibrous  character  of  the  commissural  series  is  lost, 

tnwnmaliwn  brains  vu  tDmmariied  hj  the  Beporter  for  the '  Medical  Tiuea,'  as  fbl- 
lows  s — >A  sjmoietncil  arrangement,  more  or  leu  regular  or  complex,  can  alwsfi  be 
tnved  bctwteD  the  foldings  of  the  two  hemispheres,  and  the  more  regular  in  propor- 
JitlB  10  ibe  simplicil;  of  the  conrolations :  ihe  folding*  of  the  cerebral  lalisiBnce 
lullaw  likewise,  both  in  the  embrjonic  deielopment  of  a  complex  brain,  and  in  the 
progressiTC  permanent  tiagei  presented  bj  the  mammaliaii  series,  a  regular  determi- 
nate law:  some  coniolations  being  more  constant  than  other*,  aod  these  being  tRKe- 
able  thiongb  the  grealest  number  of  brains,  and  recognisable  ercn  in  Ihe  human 
brain,  where,  at  first  sight,  they  are  obunred  hy  so  many  accessory  coDTolntiona.' 
'  The  LecinrcT  then  demonsi rated,  in  a  considerable  number  of  prepared  brain*  of 
dtffereDt  animals,  and  in  a  large  series  of  diagrams,  in  nhich  the  corresponding  ran- 
Tulutioiis  in  ihu  brains  of  dilTtrent  animals  were  marked  by  the  siime  colaura,  ihe 
lacls  Olablishiug  ibia  importanl  geaeralisalioD.'— ^Ac  Mtdieat  Ttmti,  No*.  12,  1813, 
vol.  Yd.  p.  101.    Bepon  of  I3ih  Lecture,  delivered  May  leth,  1B4S. 
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under  the  microscope,  before  it  quits  the  ventricular  wall  to 
descend,  with  the  radiating  fibres,  into  the  crus.  From  this 
stage  in  the  mammalian  series  the  great  transverse  commissure 
grows  with  the  growth  and  complexity  of  the  hemisphere.  It 
consists  mainly  of  white  or  fibrous  neurine,  but  some  grey  matter 
(^nucleus  lenticularis')  is  superadded  to  the  inferior  fibres  external 
to  the  radiated  cone,  and  between  this  and  the  ^  island  of  Reil ' 
there  is  also  a  thin  layer  of  grey  neurine  (*  nucleus  tseniae- 
formis '). 

Always  maintaining  its  closest  connection  with  the  part  of  the 
fornix  called  *lyra,'  or  hippocampal  commissure,  whence  its 
development  began,  the  increasing  body  of  transverse  fibres 
extends  forward  and  upward,  with  a  bend  or  *  genu,'  fig.  123,  c,  o, 
corresponding  in  extent  with  elevation  and  expansion  of  the  front 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  In  Man  its  narrow  anterior  beginning  is 
connected  by  the  *  lamina  cinerea '  with  the  optic  commissure, 
receives  a  small  part  of  the  grey  substance  of  the  thalamus,  and 
sends  off  two  bands,  called  *  peduncles  of  the  corpus  callosum,' 
which,  diverging,  pass  backward  across  the  *  perforated  space '  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  sylvian  fold.  The  corpus  callosum,  expand- 
ing as  it  rises,  bends  backward,  and  presents  on  its  upper  surface 
a  medial  longitudinal  groove,  called  *  raphe,'  bounded  laterally  by 
the  white '  striae  longitudinales: '  it  terminates  behind  in  a  slightly 
down-bent,  thickened,  free  border  or  *  pad.'  Some  way  in  advance 
of  this  the  attachment  of  the  under  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum 
to  the  fornix  begins,  and,  as  the  hemispheres  increase  in  the  pla- 
cental series,  so  does  the  extent  of  the  filmy  inner  walls  of  the 
lateral  ventricles  (*  septum  lucidum,'  Anthro.,  fig.  123,  b)  between 
the  body  of  the  fornix  and  the  great  superadded  transverse  com- 
missure, the  fibres  of  which  extend  over  the  roof  of  those  ventricles. 
The  most  intelligible  illustrations  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of 
this  interesting  part  of  the  cerebral  structure  is  obtained  by  dis- 
secting and  exposing  the  lateral  ventricle  from  the  outer  side,  as 
in  the  views  of  the  brains  of  the  Opossum,  Kangaroo,  and  Ass, 
showing  the  relative  proportions  of  the  hippocampus,  and  of  the 
part  of  the  inner  wall  distinct  therefrom,  called  *  septum  lucidum,' 
in  Lxx',  pi.  vii.  In  fig.  5,  the  vascular  fold  of  pia  mater  called 
*  choroid  plexus  '  is  shown  passing  beneath  the  fore  part  of  the 
'  tasnia  hippocampi '  through  the  canal  of  communication  between 
the  lateral  ventricles,  in  both  marsupial  and  placental  brains. 
The  supraventricular  neurine,  being  folded  upon  ita  stem,  the 
cavity  is  a  reflection  of  the  external  surface,  and  is  lined  by  a 
continuation  of  the  pia  mater,  although  the  fissure  by  which  it 
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enters  the  *  ventricle '  becomes  contracted  to  a  very  small  extent 
of  the  base  exterior  to  the  cms.  From  this  point  begins  the  fold 
extending,  as  '  choroid  plexus,'  from  one  ventricle  to  the  other  by 
the  fissure  caUed  *  foramen  Monroianum '  in  Anthropotomy.  On 
the  interior  surface  of  the  hemisphere  the  pia  mater  is  reduced  to 
an  epithelium,  the  cells  of  which  are  less  flat  in  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles than  in  that  continuation  therefrom  called  ^  third  ventricle.' 
The  part  of  the  interhemispheral  fissure  overarched  by  the  great 
transverse  commissure  is  the  '  fifth  ventricle.'  For  other  dif- 
ferentiated and  definite  parts  in  the  archencephalous  brain — 
the  subjects  of  the  ^  bizarre '  nomenclature  of  Anthropotomy — 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  minute  and  exact  monographs 
which  have  been  published  on  that  part  of  the  human  structure. 

§  209.  Size  of  Brain. — The  brain  grows  more  rapidly  than  the 
body,  and  is  larger  in  proportion  thereto  at  birth  than  at  full 
growth.  But  there  is  a  difierence  in  this  respect  in  diflferent 
Mammalian  orders.  The  brain  of  the  new-bom  Marsupial  is  less 
developed  relatively  than  in  higher  Mammals,  and  grows  more 
gradually  or  equaUy  with  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  body.' 
So,  in  the  degree  in  which  a  species  retains  the  immature  character 
of  dwarfishness,  the  brain  is  relatively  larger  to  the  body :  it  is  as 
1  to  25  in  the  pygmy  Petaurist,  but  is  as  1  to  800  in  the  Great 
Kangaroo ;  it  is  as  1  to  20  in  the  Harvest  Mouse,  but  is  as  1  to 
300  in  the  Capybara;  it  is  as  1  to  60  in  the  little  two-toed 
Ant-eater,  and  is  as  1  to  500  in  the  Great  Ant-eater.  The 
brain  weighs  6  grains  in  the  Harvest  Mouse  (Mus  messarius\ 
and  the  same  in  the  Common  Mouse  {Mus  musculus) ;  but  the 
weight  of  the  Harvest  Mouse  is  112  grains,  whilst  diat  of  the 
Common  Mouse  is  327  grains.  The  brain  of  a  Porpoise,  4  feet 
long,  may  weigh  1  lb.  avoird. ;  that  of  a  Whale  {Baltenopterd)  100 
feet  in  length  does  not  exceed  4  lbs.  avoird.'  In  Artiodactyles  the 
bndn  of  a  pygmy  Chevrotain  (  Tragulus  pygmceus)  is  to  the  body 
as  1  to  80 ;  in  the  Girafie^  it  is  as  1  to  800.  In  Perissodactyles 
the  brain  of  the  Hyrax  is  as  1  to  95,  whilst  that  of  the  Indian 
Khinoceros  is  as  1  to  764.^  The  brain  of  the  Elephant  may  be 
three  times  heavier  than  that  of  the  Rhinoceros,  but  a  full-grown 
male  would  probably  weigh  down  four  Rhinoceroses.  In  Car- 
nivora  the  brain  of  the  Weasel  is  to  the  body  as  1  to  90 ;  in  the 
Grisly  Bear  it  is  as  1  to  500 ;  in  Quadrumana  the  brain  of  the 

•  LXxV,  p.  347,  pi.  vii.  figg.  9-12. 

*  ScosBSBT,  in  a  Balana  mysticetwi  of  65  feet  in  length,  foand  the  weight  of  the 
brain  to  be  3  lbs.  12  ok. 

■  xcvn-.  *  t". 
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Midas  Marmoset  is  to  the  body  as  1  to  20 ;  in  the  Gorilla  it  is  as 
1  to  200. 

But  such  ratios  do  not  show  the  grade  of  cerebral  organisation 
in  the  Mammalian  class :  that  in  the  Kangaroo  is  higher  than 
that  in  the  Bird^  though  the  brain  of  a  Sparrow  be  much  larger  in 
pro|)ortional  size  to  the  body :  and  the  Kangaroo's  brain  is  superior 
in  superficial  folding  and  extent  of  grey  cerebral  surface  to  that  of 
the  Petaurist.  The  brain  of  the  Elephant  bears  a  less  proportion 
to  the  body  than  that  of  Opossums^  Mice^  and  proboscidian  Shrews, 
but  it  is  more  complex  in  structure^  more  convolute  in  surface,  and 
with  proportions  of  pros-  to  mes-encephalon  much  more  nearly 
those  in  the  human  brain.  The  like  remark  applies  to  all  the 
other  instances  above  cited. 

The  weight  of  the  brain,  without  its  membranes,  in  a  full- 
grown  male  Gorilla  is  15  oz.  avoird.  I  estimate  that  of  the  entire 
body  as  being  nearly  200  lbs. :  in  the  relatively  larger  brains  of 
the  small  species  of  Quadrumana  the  convolutions  are  fewer,  or 
may  be  absent,  as  in  Midas. 

In  Man  alone  is  a  bulk  of  body,  greater  than  in  any  Quadru- 
mana save  Gorilla,  associated  with  a  large  size  as  well  as  with  the 
highest  stage  of  complexity  of  the  cerebral  organ.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  notable  and  significant  fact  in  Comparative 
Anatomy. 

The  weight  of  the  brain  in  the  adult  male  averages  about 
49  oz.  avoird.,  and  ranges  from  about  35  oz.  to  65  oz.  In  the 
adult  female  the  weight  of  the  brain  averages  about  43  oz. 
and  a  half,  and  ranges  from  32  to  54  oz.  The  mean  difference 
is  thus  about  five  ounces  and  a  quarter.  The  brain  has  advanced 
to  near  its  term  of  size  at  about  ten  years,  but  it  does  not  usu- 
ally obtain  its  full  development  till  between  twenty  and  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  undergoes  a  slight  decline  in  weight  in  advanced 
life.' 

The  brain,  without  dura  mater,  of  an  Australian  female,  of 
5  feet  3  inches  high,  weighed  32  oz. ;  that  of  a  Bushwoman, 
5  feet  high,  is  estimated,  in  Liii",*  at  3075  oz.  In  European 
females  the  brain  has  been  found  as  low  in  size ;  but  the  requisite 
observations  to  determine  the  range  and  the  average  of  cerebral 
development  have  hitherto  been  made  only  on  Europeans.'  The 
weight  of  the  brain  of  the  male  Hottentot,  3  lbs.  2  oz.  avoird., 
dissected  by  Wyman,*  encourages  the  expectation  of  analogous 

'  If  the  capacity  of  a  cranium  in  cubic  inches  be  ascertained,  a  fair  and  instructive 
notion  of  the  weight  of  the  brain  may  be  obtained  by  estimating  that  of  a  cubic  inch 
of  it  at  259-57  grains.  *  1.VIII '.  "  xux",  j.",  lxi".  *  hy  in". 
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results.  The  human  brain  is  exceeded  in  weight  by  that  of  the 
Elephant  and  the  Whale^  but  is  absolutely  heavier  than  in  all 
other  animals.  In  the  proportionate  size  of  the  cerebrum  to  the 
cerebellum  the  human  brain  surpasses  that  of  all  Mammalia :  it  is 
as  8  to  1. 

The  brain  in  some  individuals  distinguished  for  intellectual 
power  has  been  found  of  imusual  size^  and  remarkable  for  the 
number  and  depth  of  the  cerebral  convolutions:  the  brain  of 
Cuvier  weighed  upwards  of  64  oz.  The  superficies  of  the 
cerebrum  of  the  mathematician  Gauss  was  estimated  by  Wagner 
at  341  square  inches,  while  that  of  an  ordinary  wage-man  was 
291  inches. 

We  know  not  the  size  of  brain  in  the  Melanian  inventor  of  the 
*  throwing-stick/  or  of  that  of  the  deductive  observer  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  broken  branch  bent  at  the  angle  of  the  ^  boomerang.' 
Such  benefactors  of  their  race  were,  perhaps,  as  superior  to  ordi- 
nary Australians  in  cerebral  development,  as  the  analogous  rare 
exceptions  in  intellectual  power  have  been  found  to  be  among 
Europeans.^ 

§  210.  Membranes  of  the  Brain. — The  encephalon,  like  the 
myelon,  is  immediately  invested  by  an  areolo-vascular  tunic 
called  ^  pia  mater : '  it  adheres  to  and  follows  all  the  foldings  of 
the  surface,  is  continued  into  the  ventricles,  and  there  forms 
processes  called  *  velum  interpositum'  and  'choroid  plexus.'  It  is 
the  area  on  which  the  vessels  undergo  the  requisite  degree  of 
diminution  for  penetrating  the  cerebral  substance ;  and,  when  with- 
drawn, the  proportion  of  such  vessels  pulled  out  of  that  substance 
gives  the  flocculent  appearance  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane which  Anthropotomy  calls  '  tomentum  cerebri.' 

The  movements  of  the  brain  are  served  by  a  delicate  serous 
sac,  called  the  'arachnoid.'  The  outermost  membrane,  called 
<  dura  mater,'  adheres  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cranium,  and 
consists  of  a  dense  inelastic  fibrous  tissue.  It  sends  a  process 
or  duplicature  inwards  between  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum 
called  'tentorium,'  and  a  second  between  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres called  'falx.'  In  the  Omithorhynchus  a  bony  plate 
extends  from  the  cranium  into  die  falx  (voL  iL  p.  323,  fig. 
204,  b).  a  ridge  of  bone  extends  a  short  way  into  the  ten- 
torium in  some  marsupials :  it  is  thin  in  Kangaroos  and  Phalangers, 
thick  in  Thylacines,  but  of  less  extent  here  than  in  the  Wolf, 
(vol.  ii.  p.  504).     In  the  Cachalot  a  bony  plate  projects  from  the 

>  TablM  of  fixe  and  weight  of  KammaliaQ  braiof  will  be  fonnd  in  zn,  xu'', 
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superoccipital  into  the  back  part  of  the  falx^ :  the  tentorium  re- 
ceives a  bony  plate  in  many  JDelphini.^  In  Seals  both  the  tento- 
rium and  hind  part  of  the  falx  are  ossified,  and  a  thick  ridge 
enters  the  fore  and  under  part  of  the  falx  between  the  rhinence- 
phalic  fosssB.  The  tentorium  is  ossified  in  the  Carnivora  to  the 
extent,  and  in  the  families,  noted  in  vol.  ii.,  where  the  conditions 
of  such  bony  plate  are  discussed  at  p.  506.^  A  short  tentorial 
ridge  projects  anterior  to  the  cerebellar  fossa  of  the  petrosal  in 
Lemur  macaco,^  The  tentorial  margin  of  the  petrosal  is  slightly 
produced  in  CebuSy  and  to  a  greater  extent  in  Ateles.  In  other 
Quadrumana,  as  in  Man,  the  sole  ossification  co-extended  with  any 
part  of  the  dura  mater  is  that  called  ^  crista  galli '  in  Anthropo- 
tomy.  An  unossified  process  from  the  middle  of  the  posterior 
border  of  the  tentorium,  extending  from  the  internal  occipital  crest, 
projects  into  the  notch  between  the  hemispheres  of  the  human 
cerebellum,  and  is  termed  *  falx  minor '  and  *  falx  cerebellL' 

§  211,  Nerves  of  Mammals, — The  olfactory  nerves  are  absent 
in  all  the  Cetacea  save  those  with  baleen,  in  which  they  are  few 
and  small;  they  are  present  in  all  other  Mammals,  and  are  sent  off 
in  greater  number  from  their  cerebral  centre — the  rhinencephalon 
— than  in  lower  Vertebrate  classes.^     The  Omithorhynchus  is  the 

*  XLiv.  p.  442,  '  lb.  No.  2500,  p.  453. 

'  A  more  extensive  series  of  comparisons  of  the  interior  of  the  skall  has  tended  to 
rectify  the  physiological  view  entertained  at  the  period  of  the  publication  of  the 
posthumous  edition  of  the  '  Lemons  d*  Anatomie  Compart/  of  Cuyier,  vol.  ii.  p.  290  ; 
Tol.  iii.  p.  165.  *  XMV.  p.  722. 

*  Anthropotomists  still  describe  the  connections  and  coarse  of  the  '  crura  rhinen- 
cephali '  as  the  origins  of  the  olfactory  nenre  ;  although  they  recognise  that,  *  unlike 
other  nerves,  a  large  proportion  of  grey  matter  is  mixed  with  the  white  fibres,'  &c. 
(Lxn".  vol.  ii.  p.  583,  186G),  and  might  rectify  the  notion  by  many  weightier 
anatomical  conditions.  Some  even  maintain  the  view  by  such  remarks  as  the 
following  :  *  As  it  is  known  that  in  the  first  development  of  the  ear  the  peripheral 
part  or  vestibular  expanse,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  acoustic  nerve,  is  originally 
formed  by  the  extension  of  a  hollow  vesicle  from  the  first  or  hindmost  foetal  encephalic 
compartment,  so  in  the  case  of  the  crus  cerebri,  alrhongh  the  peripheral  or  distributed 
part  (crus  rhinencephali  or  olfactory  nerve)  is  of  separate  origin  from  the  hemispheric 
bnlb,  this  latter  part  is  comparable  in  its  origin  with  the  acoustic  vesicle.'  I  have 
paraphrased  the  argument  of  the  editors  of  lxii"  (vol.  ii.  p.  584),  to  show  that 
development,  as  a  vesicle  in  connection  with  nervous  centres,  is  no  ground  of  homology 
or  homotypy.  Whenever  a  false  homology  has  to  be  maintained,  the  earliest  and 
obscurest  phenomena  of  embryonal  deyelopment  are  usually  resorted  to  in  support  of 
such  view. 

The  terminal  expansion  of  the  acoustic  nerve  is  in  an  organ  which  begins  as  *  a 
follicle  or  hollow  vesicle;'  the  terminal  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  is  also  in  a 
vesicle;  and  the  true  olfactory  nerves  expand  terminally  on  what  began  as  a  follicle  or 
vesicle,  which  form  is  retained,  little  altered,  in  Fishes.  The  vascular  pituitary 
membrane  supporting  that  expansion  is  the  homotype  of  the  choroid  supporting  the 
retina.  No  doubt  the  cerebellum  is  at  first  a  vesicle,  as  is  the  optic  lobe,  and  the 
hemisphere,  and  the  olfactory  lobe;  and  each  may  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
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sole  known  instance  of  the  olfactory  nerve  quitting  the  skull  by 
a  single  foramen,  aa  in  Birds  and  Lizards  (i.  e.  one  from  eacli  rhm- 
eocephalon).  In  the  Echidna  the  contrast  in  the  vast  number 
of  nerves  and  the  concomitant  extent  of  the  *  cribriform  plate  '  is 
extraordinary.  Those  from  the  grey  tract  proceed  to  '  Jacob- 
son's  organ.'  The  number  of  olfactory  nerves  and  extent  of  the 
pituitary  snrfiuie  on  which  they  spread  is  very  great  in  Marsupials. 
In  the  Iniectivora  the  Hedgehog  is  most  remarkable  in  this  respect. 
Both  Herbivorous  and  Carnivorous  Gyrencephala  have  numerous 
olfactory  nerves :  some  of  the  Phoeida  show  this  character  in 
excess.  The  number  of  the  olfactory  nerves  decreases,  with  the 
diminished  size  of  the  rhinencephalon,  in  Quadmmana,  up  to  Man, 
where  they  seldom  exceed  twenty  in  nmnher,  and  are  least  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body.  They  become  flattened  and 
expanded  where  they  spread  upon  the  vascular  pituitary  mem- 
brane. 

The  optic  nerves  are  smallest  in  the  Moles  (  Talpa),  lai^est  in  the 
Giraffe.  They  arise  from  the  bigeminal  bodies,  chiefly  from  the 
nates  and  optic  thalami,  in  Lyencephala  and  in  some  lAiaence- 
phala,  to  which  origin  are  superadded  in  other  ListencephaUt  and 
in  Gyr-  and  Arckencephtda,  fibres  from  the  corpora  geniculata, 
along  the  tract  marked  d,  fig.  68.  In  the  groups  in  which  the  eyes 
are  relatively  largest,  UngulcUa  and  Rodentia,  e.  g,,  the  larger 
proportional  size  of  the  faomologue  of  the  optic  lobes,  fig.  68,  a,  is 
significant  of  its  important  relationship  with  the  origin  of  the  nerves 
of  vision :  the '  thalami '  do  not  show  the  like  increase  ;  their  lai^er 
size  in  Quadrumana  and  BimaTia  relates  more  to  their  function  as 
recruiting  ganglia  of  the  prosencephalon.  The  optic  nerves,never- 
tfaeless,  seem  to  be  derived  more  ,3, 

wholly  from  the  '  thalami '  in 
Man  tlian  in  most  lower  Mam- 
mals, whence  the  Anthropoto- 
mical  name  of  those  parts.  This 
character  is  shown  in  the  foetal 
bnun  at  the  fourth  month,  fig. 
125,  where  c  shows  the  optic 

tract  quitting  the  thalamus,  « : - 

the  optic  lobe,/,   has  not  yet  ^^u„,„| 

undergone  its  subdivision  into  ""*- 

'  nates  and  testes.'     The  liberated  nerves  bend  downward  and 

boraotTpe  o(  the  erc-bill,  on  the  ground  taken,  in  Lin"  for  Tiewing  the  oirKtory 
hnllM  u  Derrea,  ud  not  u  encephalic  lobca.  The  gnnd  old  anatoiniiti  had  tmer 
TJewi  of  iheie  '  proeeuet  t£  the  brain,'  u  on  aome  other  pointi,  than  Iheii  saettttnrf 
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forward,  converging  and  meeting  beneath  the  brain  at  their  con- 
fluence, called  '  chiasma  opticum,'  a,  b.  The  fasciculi  of  primitive 
fibres  are  here  arranged  as  shown  in  fig. 
126.  The  outer  ones,  b,  pass  onward  to 
form  the  outer  side  of  the  nerve  a,  the  middle 
fasciculi  cross  the  chiasma  obliquely,  and, 
after  decussating  the  corresponding  fasciculi 
of  the  other  tract,  contribute  to  the  formation 
of  the  opposite  nerve :  the  inner  fasciculi 
curve  across  the  back  part  of  tiie  chiasma, 
and  are  continnous  with  the  corresponding 
fasciculi  of  the  opposite  tract,  being  strictly  'commissural:'  a 
similar  arrangement  prevails  with  a  few  fasciculi  at  the  fore  part 
of  the  chiasma.  The  hinder  commissure  is  more  common,  and 
appears  as  a  little  tienial  border  of  the  chiasma,  in  Bome  Mammals, 
down  to  the  rodents.  Pathology  gives  evidence  of  a  partial 
decussation,  in  so 


as  in  the  preparation,  fig.  127  ; 
in  which  the  right  optic  nerve, 

a,  was  atrophied  ;  the  Icfl  one, 

b,  healthy;  with  a  partially 
wasted  left  optic  tract,  c,  while 
the  light,  d,  retained  more  of 
its  normal  size.' 

The  Mammalian  chiasma 
ceases  to  show  the  laminated 
arrangement  (vol.  ii.  p.  122, 
fig.  47)  common  in  Birds  and 
Heptiles.  The  nerve,  beyond 
the  chiasma,  has  a  strong  neu- 
rilemma, which  sends  processes 
from  its  inner  surface :  in  some,  e.  g.  Celacea,  converging  as  lon- 
gitudinal septa  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  of  the  nerve ; 
in  most  forming  longitudinal  canals  for  the  neurine,  and  giving  it 
the  character  of  a  cylindrical  aggregate  of  tubes.  This  is  enclosed 
in  a  sheath  of  dura  mater,  extending  to  the  sclerotic,  into  which 
it  is  partly  continued,  where  the  nerve  pierces  that  coat  of  the 
eye-balL  Another  peculiarity  is  seen  in  the  small  artery  running 
along  the  centre  of  the  nerve,  and  ramifying  upon  its  terminal 
expansion  as  the  '  arteria  centralis  retinte.' 

■  Tbere  have  bten  cbm*,  bowerer,  where  the  Irncl  of  lh«  same  tide  ■■  ths  atrophied 
nerre  iliowed  mora  wuting  than  that  of  the  opposite  tide. 
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Id  Bome  Marsupials  the  optic  oerve  grooves  the  orbito-splienoid, 
escaping  by  a  cleft  contimious  with  the  fissura  lacera  anterior ' : 
in  Ugher  Mtmunals  the  nerve  escapes  by  a  special  'foramen 
opticum.'  The  eztra-cranial  parts  of  the  nerves  are  remarkably 
long  in  Whales,*  and  in  all  Cetacea  they  diverge  from  the  chi 


at  a  wide  angle,  fig.  60,  2,  s.     This  becomes  less  open  as  the 
Mammak  rise  to  Man,  fig.  128,  b. 

The  oculo-motor  or  'third'  nerve,  fig.  60,  3;  fig.  128,  c,  and 
'  XLiT.  pp.  8S,1,  3!9.  •  mn»-  p-  S87. 
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the  ^fourth/  fig.  128^  dy  have  the  same  origin,  distribution,  and 
connections  with  the  sympathetic,  as  in  Man.  The  branch  of  the 
*  third '  nerve,  which  runs  along  the  lower  part  of  the  eye-ball, 
between  the  ^inferior'  and  ^ external'  rectus  muscles,  and  supplies 
the  *obliquus  inferior,*  is  connected,  usually  by  a  short  thick 
cord,  with  a  ^  lenticular  ganglion ; '  but  this  is  not  so  well  defined 
in  some  Mammals,  and  the  ciliary  nerves  are  usually  fewer  than 
in  Man.  The  *  fourth'  nerve  supplies  the  ^obUquus  superior' 
muscle.  In  the  Sheep  this  nerve  receives  some  branches  from  the 
ophthalmic  division  of  the  *  fifth '  nerve.  Besides  the  *  rectus  ex- 
temus,'  the  sixth  nerve,  fig.  128,/,  in  most  Mammals,  supplies 
an  additional  muscle,  the  *  retractor  oculi.'  The  *  fifth '  or  *  tri- 
geminal' nerve,  fig.  128,  e,  e^,  is  commonly  the  largest  of  the 
cerebral  nerves,  and  resembles  the  my  clonal  nerves,  fig.  136,  in 
having  a  ganglionic,  fig.  230,  9,  lo,  and  a  non-ganglionic,  ib.  ii, 
portion,  the  latter  being  ^  motory,'  supplying  muscles,  the  former 
distributed  to  sensitive  and  secerning  surfaces.  This  distinc- 
tion is  better  marked  in  Manunals  than  in  Birds  and  Reptiles : 
like  which,  however,  the  ganglion  is  single,  not  divided,  as 
in  most  Fishes  (vol.  i  figs.  201,  202).  The  size  of  the  ^ fifth* 
nerve  relates  to  the  perfection  or  sensitiveness  and  application 
of  those  surfaces,  not  to  the  proportion  of  the  facial  to  the  cranial 
part  of  the  head.  Thus  we  find  the  fifth  or  trigeminal  nerve  of 
largest  relative  size  in  the  Ornithorhynchus  paradoxus^  which 
uses,  like  the  duck,  its  beak  as  a  tactile  instrument  in  the  detec- 
tion of  its  food.  Emerging  from  the  ganglion,  fig.  51,  o',  anterior 
to  the  pons,  ib.  c,  it  soon  divides  into  three  branches,  the  first 
and  second  appearing  as  one.  The  first  and  smallest  division 
divides  into  two  equal  branches :  the  superior  or  ethmoidal  branch 
enters  the  nose,  combines,  in  part,  with  the  olfactory,  for  the 
service  of  the  pituitary  membrane ;  but  mainly  emerges  from  the 
nasal  cavity,  supplies  the  skin  at  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  and, 
by  a  branch  continued  from  between  the  nasal  and  premaxillary 
bones,  is  distributed  to  the  nostrils  and  contiguous  integument. 
The  second  division  of  the  fifth  is  two  lines  broad  and  one  line 
and  a  half  thick :  after  emerging  by  the  foramen  rotundum,  the 
chief  part  of  it  passes  through  the  ant-orbital  canal,  and  divides 
into  two  branches,  distributed,  the  one  to  the  nasal  or  upper 
parietes  of  the  face,  the  other  to  the  lateral  or  labial  integuments. 
The  palatine  branch  divides  into  a  posterior  smaller  nerve,  which 
passes  through  the  posterior  palatine  foramen :  the  anterior  and 
larger  branch  emerges  from  the  anterior  palatine  canal,  and  supplies 
Jacobson's  organ  at  the  floor  of  the  nose  and  the  palatine  membrane. 
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The  third  division  of  the  fifth  is  broader  bat  thinner  th&n  the 
second ;  it  leaves  the  cranium  by  the  foramen  ovalei  and  is  distri- 
buted as  nsoal,  mainly  to  the  sensitive  labial  integument  of  the 
lower  jaw,  fig.  3,  a,  a :  its  non-ganglionic  jnrt  goes  to  the  mandu- 
catory muscles. 

In  the  Echidna  the  trigeminal  is  of  smaller  size,  and  its  first 
and  second  divisions  are  much  less  in  proportion  to  the  third, 
which  supplies,  fiom  its  ganglionic  part,  the  sensitive  and  secreting 
surface  of  the  long  tongue.  This  size  of  the  lingual  branch  of 
the  trigeminal  is  still  more  marked  in  the  Pangolins  and  AnU 
eaters,  especially  in  Myrmecophagajtihata.  A  distinct  gustatory 
nerve,  counnunicating  with  a  motory  '  facial '  nerve  hy  a  '  chorda 
tympani,'  is  a  manimaliim  characteristic  of  the  trigeminaL  In  the 
Hedg^og  the  nasal  branch  is  the  lai^est  of  the  first  division: 
after  dismissing  a  few  ciliary  nerves  it  quits  the  orbit  and  enters 
its  special  canal  at  the  fore  part  of  the  large  cribriform  plate,  and 
divides  on  entering  the  nasal  cavity  into  the  external  and  septal 
branches,  tlie  latter  being  the  largest,  and  richly  spread  upon  the 
pituitary  membrane  of  the  septum  and  inferior  turhinaL     The 


bulbs  of  the  vibrisesB  in  the  Hedgehog  and  other  Intectitora  use  a 
large  proportion  of  the  facial  branches  of  the  maxillary  and  man- 
dibular divisions  of  the  fifth.  In  Rodents  the  dental  branches  of 
these  divisions  are  large,  and  especially  the  nerves  sent  therefrom 
to  the  active  and  persbtent  pulps  of  the  scalpriform  incisors ;  and 
they  show,  especially  in  the  mandible,  a  recurrent  course,  as  I 
found  in  the  dissection  of  the  Porcupine,  %.  129,  "i.'  The  nasal 
and  labial  nerves  are  large  in  Moles  and  Shrews,  especially  the 
long-snouted  kind  {Bhynckoeyon').     But  the  chief  peculiarity  of 

■  XI.  vol.  i.  p.  103;  pnp.  no.  35Ts. 
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the  trigeminal  in  Talpidos  is  the  share  which  the  ophthaUnic  divi- 
sion of  the  *  fifth '  takes  in  the  function  of  the  reduced  eye-ball,  as 

a  wamer  of  light.  In  fig.  130^  a  is  the  trige- 
minal, h  the  ganglionic  part,  c  the  third  or 
mandibular  division,/ the  second  or  maxillary 
division,  d  the  first  or  ophthalmic  division,  of 
which  the  branch  going  to  the  eye,  e,  is  large, 
while  that  going  to  the  nose,  g^  is  small, 
reversing'  the  proportions  in  the  Hedgehog. 
In  many  Lissencephala  the  part  to  which  the 
root  of  the  trigeminal  can  be  traced  makes  a 
small  prominence  on  each  side  the  fore  end  of 
the  *  calamus  scriptorius.'  In  the  Elephant 
the  superorbital  and  superficial  nasal  branches 
of  the  '  first '  division,  but  more  especially  the 
'  facial '  branch  of  the  ^  second '  division,  which 
emerges  from  the  antorbital  foramen,  present 
a  large  size  in  relation  to  the  proboscis.  The 
size  of  that  foramen  is  not,  however,  always 
indicative  of  that  of  the  nerve.  In  many 
Rodentia  a  part  of  the  masseter  traverses, 
with  the  antorbital  nerve,  the  foramen  in. 
question,  which  is,  then,  enormous,  as  in 
figs.  234,  238,  241,  v  (vol.  ii  p.  377).  The  dentary  branch  of  the 
maxillary  exceeds  that  of  the  mandibular  division  of  the  fifth  in 
the  Elephant,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  persistent  matrix  of  the 
tusk.  But  this  difference  in  the  size  of  the  nerves  supplying  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws  is  maximised  in  the  BalcenidtB,  in  relation  to 
the  active  and  extensive  growth  of  baleen  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  the 
absence  of  teeth  or  their  substitutes  in  the  lower  jaw.  The  palatine 
nerves  supplying  the  baleen-pulps  are  as  thick  as  the  finger  in 
Balccna  mysticetus.  In  the  Porpoise  {Phoccena)  an  orbital  branch 
joins  a  plexus  near  the  fore  part  of  the  orifice  of  the  eye-lids,  sent  off 
from  the  *  seventh'  or  facial  nerve,  from  which  union  branches  pass 
to  the  muscles  and  membrane  of  the  blow-hole.  The  maxillary 
branch  sends  off  a  '  subcutaneus  malae,'  which  combines  with  the 
facial  nerves  to  supply  the  inferior  palpebral  muscle,  and  spread 
upon  the  hind  part  of  the  palpebral  opening.  There  are  five  or 
six  antorbital  branches  which  run  forward  between  the  maxillary 
periosteum  and  the  superincumbent  muscular  and  tegument^ry 
layer,  emerging  to  spread  upon  the  latter  where  it  forms  the 
upper  lip  or  margin  of  the  mouth,  and  also  sending  a  recurrent 
branch  to  the  blow-hole.     A  large  branch  of  the  maxillary  passes 


Trigeminal  nerve  of  Mole. 
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thiougli  the  fonunen  near  the  upper  opening  of  the  nasal  passage, 
and  ramifies  npon  the  plicated  membranes  of  the  blow-hole.  The 
dental  nerves  are  large  £rom  both  maxillary  and  mandibular 
diTisions  of  the  fifth :  the  gustatory  branch  is,  relatively,  small ; 
and  sends  off  a  filamentary  *  chorda  tympani/  which  may  be  traced 
to  the  trunk  of  the  facial,  and  is  connected,  in  its  course,  with  the 
carotid  plexus  of  the  sympathetic. 

In  Buminantia  the  first  division  of  the  ^  fifth '  subdivides  into 
firontal  and  nasal:  the  latter  supplies  the  upper  part  of  the 
septum  and  the  superior  turbinal,  and  sends  a  few  branches  to 
the  fore  part  of  the  nose,  which  meet  these  filaments  reflected 
firom  the  second  division  of  the  fifth.  The  branches  to  the 
lacrymal  and  harderian  glands,  to  the  eyelids,  and  the  larger 
one  which  passes  out  of  the  orbit  to  the  integuments  of  the 
temple,  and  which  chiefly  supplies  the  horn-core,  or  the  growing 
antler,  may  be  traced  back  distinctly  to  the  Gasserian  ganglion. 
The  second  division  of  the  fifth,  escaping  by  the  foramen  ro- 
tundum,  sends  antorbital  branches  to  supply  the  upper  lip,  the 
nostril,  and  the  pituitary  membrane  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
nose.  It  also  sends  off  the  lateral  nasal,  receiving  the  '  vidian  ' 
nerve,  and  supplying  the  inferior  turbinal :  lastly,  the  '  palatine  " 
and  upper  dental  nerves.  The  ganglionic  part  of  the  third 
division  gives  off  the  '  buccal  nerve,'  connected  with  an  ^  otic 
ganglion,'  supplying  the  superficial  muscles  and  skin  behind  the 
angle  of  the  mouth,  and  communicating  with  branches  of  the 
'seventh'  or  facial  nerve;  the  large  branch  dividing  into  the 
inferior  dental  and  gustatory  nerves,  the  latter  receiving  the 
*  chorda  tympani : '  lastly,  the  external  auricular,  passing  behind 
the  mandibular  ramus,  joining  the  middle  branch  of  the '  seventh,' 
and  supplying  the  muscles  of  the  ear,  but  mainly  distributed  to 
its  sensitive  surface.^  The  non-ganglionic  part  of  the  fifth 
supplies  the  temporal,  masseter,  and  pterygoid  muscles,  also  the 
mylohyoid  and  anterior  part  of  the  occipito-hyoid  or  digastric : 
the  part  going  to  the  otic  ganglion  is  continued  therefrom  to  the 
internal  pterygoid  and  to  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate.  A 
ganglion  called  *  submaxillary '  and  situated  near  the  deeper  part 
oi  the  gland  so  named,  is  connected  by  filaments  with  the  gusta- 
tory nerve* 

In  Swan's  dissection  of  the  cerebral  nerves  of  the  jaguar  he 

found  the  superior  nasal  sending  a  branch  to  join  the  one  from 

the  lenticular  ganglion   to   form  ciliary  nerves,  and   then   pass 

forward  to  send  one  branch  into  the  nose  and  another  to  the  skin 

*  See  dwaeciion  of  the  trigeoiiiial  of  Bob,  in  lit,  pL  zxziL  £•;.  3. 
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at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  The  naao-palatiDe  received  the 
vidian  nerve,  and  the '  Bpheno-palatine '  ganglionic  enlargement  waa 
conspicuous  at  the  junction.'  The  largest  portion  of  the  maxillo- 
dental  nerve  supplied  the  great  canine  tooth.  The  gustatory  nerve 
gave  a  branch  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  passed 
forward  dividing  into  branches  which  communicated  with  the 
'  ninth '  in  their  course  to  the  surface  of  the  tongue. 

Such  Quadrumana  as  have  been  dissected  with  this  view  show 
all  the  main  characters,  connections,  and  accessory  ganglions,  of 
the  fifth,  which  are  so  fully  described  in  late  works  on  the  anatomy 
of  Man.  The  apparent  origin  or  place  of  emergence  of  the  fifth 
nerve  is  at  the  middle  '  cms*  of  the  cerebellum,  fig.  126,  e,  /. 
The  smaller,  or  non-ganglionic  root  e*,  being  sometimes  divided 
by  a  few  of  the  commisBural  or  '  crural '  fibres  from  the  larger 
portion  e.  This,  fig.  131,  lo,  contracts  as  it  goes  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  macromyelon,  and  may  be  traced  to  behind  the  oli- 
vary  body,  ib.  a,  where  it  is  continu- 
ous with  the  teretial  and  restiform 
columns,  and  apparently  with  the 
grey  matter,  fig.  57,  ff.  The  motor 
root,  fig.  131,  li',  passes  into  the 
macromyelon  anterior  to  the  sensory 
root,  and  seems  to  go,  in  part  at 
least,  to  the  prepyramidal  tract ;  bnt 
Stilling  traces  it  to  grey  matter  at 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 
The  recession  of  the  non-ganglionic 
from  the  ganglionic  roots  as  they 
nnk  into  the  macromyelonal  sub- 
stance is  more  patent  in  some  Fishes 
(voL  i.  p.  302). 

Hunter's  dissection  of  the  human 
trigeminal  (xCLiv.  p.  189,  in  1754), 
in  which  he  discovered,  independently 
of  Cotunnius,  the  nasopalatine  branch, 
!  led  him  to  enunciate  the  important 
principle  that  nerves  from  distinct 
origins,  supplying  a  particular  organ, 
give  it  distinct  faculties.  The  nose 
receives  the  endowment  of  smell  from  its  peculiar  nerve — the 

'  LIT.  pi.  xxxi.  fig.  8,  B.  SwiK  alio  fhowi  it  in  ihe  calf,  pi.  xxxvL  fig.  3,  11. 
Alcock  round  tbe  tphenD-pkUtine  ganglion  in  >  tabbit,  dog  and  hone,  ai  well  as  in 
ibe  cat  and  cow.    cCTUi.  p.  386. 
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olfactoiy :  *  the  other  neires  of  this  part,  derived  from  other 
origins,  only  conveying  common  sensation.'  '  It  is  upon  this 
principle  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  may  be  supposed  to  supply 
the  eye  and  nose  in  conmion  with  other  parts,  and  upon  the  same 
principle  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  every  nerve  so  affected  as 
to  communicate  sensation,  in  whatever  part  of  the  nerve  the  im- 
pression is  made,  alwajrs  gives  the  same  sensation  as  if  affected 
at  the  common  seat  of  sensation  of  that  particular  nerve,'  ib. 
p.  190.> 

The  nerve  which  is  homologous  with  the  *  ramus  opercularis 
sen  facialis,'  and  some  other  branches  of  tiie  non-ganglionic  part 
of  the  ^  fifth,'  in  Fishes  (vol.  L  p.  303),  is  more  distinct  in  its 
origin,  at  least  its  apparent  one,  in  Mammals,  and  is  reckoned  in 
Anthropotomy  as  a  separate  cerebral  nerve,  under  the  name  of 

*  facial,'  or  as  a  part, '  portio  dura,'  of  the  '  seventh  pair,'  with 
which  it  has  less  real  relation  or  connection  than  with  the  fifth. 
It  is  essentially  the  complementary  proportion  of  the  motory  or 
non-ganglionic  part  of  that  great  myelonal  nerve  of  the  head. 
In  fig.  131  is  shown  the  point,  behind  the  olivary  tract,  where 
the  facial,  16,  diverges  from  the  smaller  portion  of  the  motor 
division  accompanying  the  sensory  division  of  the  trigeminal: 
its  angle  of  divergence  is  wide,  and  its  place  of  emei^ence  is 
behind  the  '  pons,'  close  to  that  of  the  acoustic  nerve,  fig.  128,  g. 
It  enters,  therewith,  the  internal  auditory  foramen,  leaves  the 
acoustic  to  enter  its  own  canal  in  the  petrosal,  called  '  aqueduct 
of  Fallopius'  in  Anthropotomy,  passes  downward  behind  the 
tympanic  bone  (as  in  Birds),  and  emerges  by  a  foramen  called 

*  stylo-mastoid.'  The  facial  nerve  supplies  the  muscles  of  the 
mouth,  nose,  eyelids,  ear-conchs,  and  the  cutaneous  muscles  of 
the  head  and  b^inning  of  the  neck.  In  tiie  Porpoise,  the  facial 
nerve,  on  quitting  the  petrosal,  gives  small  branches  to  the 
cutaneous  muscular  layer  of  the  ear-opening  and  parts  behind, 
communicating  with  filaments  of  the  cervical  nerves:  a  branch 
ramifies  on  the  mylohyoid  muscle.  From  the  trunk  of  the  facial 
a  slender  nerve  passes  to  above  the  mandibular  joint,  then  bends 
forward,  enters  into,  and  receives  a  filament  from,  a  sympathetic 
plexus,  and  quits  it  to  join  the  third  division  of  the  fifth :  this 
answers  to  the  '  chorda  tympani.'     The  trunk  of  the  facial  is, 

'  One  of  tlie  obsenrations  and  experiments  on  which  Honter  founded  this  concia* 
sion,  is  given,  in  Lndn,  hjr  Sir  C.  Bell,  in  his  original  Essay,  uay",  p.  1 1  ( 1 81 1).  So, 
also.  Sir  Charles  writes: — '  The  kej  to  the  natural  system  of  the  nenres  will  be  fonnd 
in  the  simple  proposition,  that  each  filament  or  tract  of  nenrons  matter  has  its  pecu- 
liar endowments  independently  of  the  others  which  are  bound  ap  along  with  it,  and 
that  it  eontinnes  to  have  the  same  endowment  throaghont  its  whole  length.'  lxw*',  p.  70. 
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then^  continued  forward,  superficially,  along  the  slender  jugal 
bone,  toward  the  eye-opening,  supplies  the  *  angularis  oculi  pos- 
ticus,' and  the  muscles  of  the  under  eyelid :  in  advance  of  this  it 
supplies  the  ^  angularis  oculi  externus,'  and  forms  a  large  plexus,  in 
connection  with  branches  of  the  trigeminal.  From  the  plexus  pass 
filaments  to  the  muscles  of  the  blow-hole  and  its  plicated  sacs. 

In  Mammals  with  a  well  developed  parotid  the  facial  traverses 
that  gland ;  it  divides  there  into  three  principal  branches  in  the 
Calf*  and  Dog;*  whilst  in  the  Hog,  the  trunk  is  continued 
forward  to  near  the  fore  part  of  the  masseter,  before  dividing  into 
maxillary  and  mandibular  portions,  and  the  auriculo-palpebral 
branches  come  off  more  separately  from  the  long  trunk.  In 
Quadrumanay  as  in  Man,  the  chief  branching  of  the  trunk  takes 
place  at  the  hind  margin  of  the  masseter  after  the  post-auricular 
nerve  is  sent  off :  from  the  upper  of  the  main  divisions  pass  the 
nerves  to  the  temple  and  eyelids  as  well  as  to  the  nose  and  upper 
lip.  A  slight  enlargement  of  the  facial  near  its  entry  into  the 
*  fallopian  aqueduct ' — its  petrosal  canal — is  called  *  geniculate 
ganglion,'  which  receives  a  petrosal  branch  of  the  vidian  nerve, 
and  one  from  the  superficial  petrosal  which  unites  the  otic  gan» 
glion  with  the  tympanic  nerve.  Prior  to  the  ganglion  the  facial 
is  connected  by  one  or  two  filaments  with  the  acoustic  nerve :  be- 
yond the  ganglion  it  receives  a  petrosal  filament  of  the  sympathetic. 
The  *  chorda  tympani,'  fig.  259,  c,  leaves  the  trunk  of  the  facial 
before  it  quits  its  canal,  enters  the  tympanum,  crossing  the  tym- 
panic bone  and  the  ear-drum,  behind  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  h, 
to  emerge  by  an  aperture  at  the  inner  end  of  the  ^  glaserian 
fissure : '  then  passing  downward  and  forward  it  joins  the  gusta- 
tory. In  the  Horse  and  Calf  I  traced,  in  1836,*  the  superficial 
petrosal  branch,  or  backward  continuation  of  the  vidian  nerve, 
fig.  132,  A,  into  the  seventh,  penetrating  its  sheath,  but  remaining 
distinct,  and  separating  into  many  filaments,  ib.  b,  with  which 
filaments  of  the  seventh  nerve,  ib.  b,  A,/,  are  blended,  and  a 
ganglion  formed,  ib.  ff,  by  the  superaddition  of  grey  matter ;  the 
chorda  tympani,  ib.  m,  is  here  continued  partly  from  this  ganglion, 
partly  from  the  seventh  or  portio  dura,  ib.  6.  I  did  not  at  that 
time  distinguish  the  fasciculus,  b,  called  *  portio  intermedia '  of 
the  facial  from  the  main  trunk,  a.  The  chief  point,  however,  as 
to  the  ^  chorda  tympani'  not  being  a  branch  of  that  main  trunk 

'  LIT.  pi.  XXX.  fig.  3.  '  lb.  fig.  2. 

'  In  reference  to  the  expression  of  Hunter,  relative  to  the  chorda  tjinpani,  *  I  am 
almost  certain  it  is  not  a  branch  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves,  but  the  lost  described 
branch  from  the  fifth  pair.'    xciv.  (1837)  p.  194,  and  *  Note  a.' 
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Viagnm  at  the  *  portlo  intenBcdia,'  witli 
the  gmnfrUoole  ortgiii  of  Uie  'elionfai 


of  the  facial,  receives  ooiroboratioB  from  the  special  researches  of 
Moi^ganti '  into  this  intricate  and  difficult  part  of  neurotomy. 

In  the  subjoined  diagram  of  the 
result  of  his  dissections,  fig.  132,  the 
portio  intermedia,  6,  is  separated  from 
the  Testibular  division  of  the  acoustic 
c,  and  from  the  main  trunk  of  the 
fiurial  a,  with  both  of  which  it  lies  in 
close  contact.  The  filament  if  connects 
b  with  c,  and  receives  one  from  the 
latter.  Two  filaments  e  connect  the 
'  intermediate'  with  the  main  portion 
of  the  facial,  a.  The  intermediate 
portion  is  resolved  into  filaments,  6, 
before  joining  the  ganglion,  ^,  the 
nature  of  the  '  grej  or  ash-coloured 
tissue '  of  whid}  has  been  established 
by  the  microscopic  demonstration  of 
the  ^  ganglion-corpuscles '  (lxyi^^,  p.  549).  With  this  ganglion 
are  connected  the  superficial  petrosal  branch  of  the  vidian,  A,  from 
the  spheno-palatine  ganglion,  and  the  smaller 
nerve,  t,  from  the  *  otic  ganglion  :'  filaments  A, 
/,  from  the  facial,  a,  and  the  chorda  tympani,  m. 
Moiganti,  however,  traces  a  filament  n  to  that 
nerve  directly  from  the  (aciaL 

In  the  Sheep,  fig.  133,  the  '  portio  inter- 
media '  A,  is  more  closely  connected,  by  d,  with 
the  acoustic  nerve,  c ;  and  sends  a  shorter  and 
thicker  division  to  the  '  geniculate '  ganglion 
y,  by  which  it  is  more  directiy  continued  into 
the  '  vidian'  branch  e;  the  'chorda  tympani,' y,  being  continued 
mainly  from  the  ganglion,  but  also,  in  a  smaller  degree  from  the 
facial,  a.  The  branch  from  the  '  portio  intermedia,'  A,  I  described 
as  the  '  vidian '  crossing  the  '  portio  dura,'  a. 

The  acoustic  nerve,  fig.  131,  15,  rises  from  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  chiefly  in  connection  with  grey  matter  consti- 
tuting the  *  acoustic  nucleus.'  The  nerve  consists  of  an  anterior 
and  posterior  portion  the  course  of  which  is  more  oblique  in  Man 
than  in  most  Mammals  owing  to  the  great  thickness  of  the  cere- 
bellar cms,  ib.  7.  In  the  Cat  the  posterior  root  is  very  large,  is 
a  thickened  band  of  fibre  from  the  fusiform  cells  of  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  nucleus ;  the  band  passes  along  the  floor  of  the 


BelBtknis   of   tb«    rborda 
tjiDponi  knd  TldUn  nerre 
to  tbe  '9ermth'  nerve 
Sheep,  BUigniac-d  two  dla 
meters,   uin". 
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fourth  ventricle,  joining  fasciculi  from  the  cerebellar  cms  and 
those  of  the  anterior  root.  This  *  consists  of  two  portions,  of 
which  the  chief  penetrates  the  medulla  beneath  the  restiform 
body  and  enters  both  parts  of  the  acoustic  nucleus :  the  other 
portion  runs  backward  along  the  upper  border  of  the  restiform 
body,  which  it  accompanies  over  the  superior  peduncle  to  the 
inferior  vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum.'  ^  The  *  flocculus,' 
fig.  64,  n,  with  which  the  acoustic  nucleus  is  connected,  is  large 
in  the  Cat,  the  Aye-aye,  the  timid  Kodents^  and  all  the  small 
Mammals  with  acute  hearing ;  it  is  relatively  small  in  the  Sheep 
and  most  Ungulates. 

The  acoustic  nerve  quits  its  origin  in  contact  with  the  facial, 
fig.  128, ^,  a  small  artery  to  the  labyrinth  runs  between  them: 
it  takes  a  short  course  to  the  '  meatus  internus,'  longer  in  Cetacea 
than  in  other  Mammals,  receives  a  filament  or  two  from  the 
intermediate  part  of  the  facial^  figs.  132,  133,  d^  on  entering  the 
meatus,  and  then  divides.  The  part  penetrating  the  fore  half  of 
the  cribriform  plate  supplies  the  cochlea ;  its  large  size  is  a  mam- 
malian characteristic,  and  is  most  remarkable  in  the  Cetacea :  the 
posterior  division,  answering  to  the  main  part  of  the  acoustic  in 
lower  Vertebrates,  is  spent  upon  the  vestibule  and  semicircular 
canals. 

The  eighth  cerebral  nerve,  in  anthropotomical  enumeration, 
includes  the  three  nerves  called  '  glosso-pharyngeal,'  '  vagal,' 
fig.  128,  A,  and  *  spinal  accessory,'  ib.  /.  The  roots  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal are  traceable  to  a  nucleus  of  grey  matter  at  n,  fig,  57. 
The  vagal  nuclei,  ib.  A,  are  forward  (in  Man  upward)  extensions 
of  the  grey  or  vesicular  myelonal  columns  from  which  the  spinal 
accessory  rises  :  they  lie  on  each  side  of  the  hypoglossal  nuclei, 
ib.  ^,  on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  but  are  united  by  the 
conunissure  forming  the  roof  of  the  central  canal  before  this  opens 
into  the  ventricle:  higher  up  the  vagal  roots  penetrate  the 
'  caput  comu,'  like  the  posterior  or  dorsal  myelonal  roots.  There 
is  a  partial  decussation  at  the  raphe. 

Both  glosso-pharyngeal  and  vagal  nerves  emerge  at  the  angle 
between  the  olivary  and  restiform  tracts  of  the  macromyelon^ 
ky  kg  fig.  57,  and  are  soon  joined  by  the  aggregate  of  the  roots  of 
the  '  spinal  accessory : '  these,  commencing  at  about  the  fifth  cer- 
vical, advance,  between  the  dorsal  roots  of  the  cervical  nerves 
and  the  ligamentum  denticulatum,  gathering  successive  slender 
accessions,  all  of  which,  originating  as  above  defined,  emerge  at 
the  dorsal  border  of  the  restiform  tract. 

The  glosso-pharyngeal  is  relatively  smaller  in  Mammab  than 
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in  Birds  (voL  iL  p.  124),  is  m&inly  distributed  to  the  back  part 
of  the  tongue  aud  to  the  ph&rynx  in  all  ^lammals  ;  passing  thence 
to  the  '  floccaluB '  in  its  way  to  the  jugular  foramen,  it  retains  its 
proper  fibrous  sheath,  and  usually  presents  the  two  enlar^^ementa 
called  'jugular'  and  ' petrous  '  ganglions,  before  emerging  from 
the  skulL  From  the  petrous  ganglion  a  filament  enters  the 
tympanum,  where  it  joins  a  plexus  from  the  sympathetic,  and 
supplies  the  membrane  continued  into  the  eustachian  tube.  The 
laryngeal  branches  are  joined  by  filaments  from  the  vagus  and 
sympathetic  to  form  the  pharyngeal  plexus.  Filaments  are  sent 
to  the  tonsils  and  fore  part  of  the  epiglottis ;  those  to  the  tongue 
supply  the  muscles  at  its  base  and  the  mucous  membrane  covering 
the  base  and  sides  of  the  tongue,  s<mie  filaments  terminating  in 
the  foesulate  papiUae. 

In  the  Porpoise  the  gloaso-^haryngeal  divides  at  its  exit  from 
the  skull  into  a  smaller  and  laiger  branch.  The  former  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  sphincter  of  the  lower  or  palatal  part  of  the  nasal 
canal,  and  unites  there  in  a  pleziform  way  with  a  branch  of  the 
vagus.  The  laiger  division  supplies  the  palate  and  base  of  the 
tongue,  and  the  muscles  between  the  pyramidal  hixynx  and  the 
hyoid.  Some  filaments  pass 
to  the  anterior  gangUon  of  the 
sympathetic. 

The  glosso-pharyngeal  Is  fi- 
gured. In  Liv.  pi.  zxxl.  fig.  2, 
9,and  pLxxxil.  fig.  3, 33(^0*), 
showing  its  communications 
with  the  '  vagus  '  and  sympa- 
thetic ;  also  ib.  ib.  fig.  3,  \^ 
(FelU)  showing  connections 
with  the  gustatory  branch  of 
the  trigeuiinaL  In  fig.  134, 
from  the  human  subject,  the 
emergence  of  the  glosso-pha- 
ryngeal, *,  from  the  post-pyra- 
midal, c,and  post-myelonal,  y, 
tracts  is  shown  at  1 :  the  petro- 
sal ganglion  and  connecting 
filaments  with  that  of  theupper 
v^al  ganglion  at  8  and  lo ; 
7  is  Ae  auricular  branch  of  the  vagus,  9  the  '  ramus  anastomo- 
ticus '  of  Jacobson,  is  the  trunk  of  the  glosso-pharyngeaL 

The  vi^us,  fig.  134,  3,  or  '  pneumc^astric '  from  the  important 
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organs — the  lungs  and  stomach — which  itsupplies,  sends  branches 
also  to  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  heart  As  in  other  Vertebrates, 
it  has  the  longest  course,  widest  distribution,  and  most  numerous 
connections,  of  any  of  the  cerebral  nerves;  but  is  noted,  in  Mam- 
mals, by  receiving  the  accessory  nerve,  ib.  5,  ii,  12,  from  a  greater 
extent  of  the  myelon  :  the  recurrent  branches  of  the  vagus  are 
more  exclusively  distributed  to  the  trachea  and  larynx,  and  send 
a  smaller  supply  of  nerves  to  the  oesophagus  than  in  Birds  or 
Keptiles. 

From  the  remarkable  length  of  the  neck  of  the  Giraffe,  the 
condition  of  the  recurrent  nerves  attracted  my  attention  in  dis- 
secting that  animal:  they  were  readily  distinguishable  at  the 
upper  third  of  the  trachea,  but  when  sought  for  at  their  usual 
origin,  this  was  less  obvious.  Each  nerve  was  not  due,  as  in  the 
short-necked  Mammals,  to  a  single  branch  given  off  from  the 
vagus,  continued  of  uniform  diameter  round  the  contiguous  great 
vessel  and  throughout  their  recurrent  course,  but  it  received 
several  small  filaments  derived  from  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  at 
different  parts  of  its  course  along  the  neck.^  Branches  of  the 
superior  laryngeal  nerve  directly  perforated,  as  in  some  other 
quadrupeds  and  in  the  Porpoise,  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  were 
joined,  in  a  greater  proportion  than  in  Man,  by  branches  of  the 
recurrent,  before  distribution  to  the  laryngeal  muscles,  of  which, 
however,  the  crico-thyroid  owes  its  supply  chiefly  to  the  upper 
laryngeal  and  the  rest  to  the  recurrents.  In  Quadrumana,  as  in 
Man,  the  internal  laryngeal  perforates  the  thyrohyoid  membrane 
at  the  interval  between  the  hyoid  bone  and  thyroid  cartilage. 
The  upper  laryngeal  is  proportionally  larger  in  the  Orang, 
Chimpanzee,  and  Gorilla,  and  mainly  supplies  the  capacious 
laryngeal  sac  in  those  apes. 

In  the  Porpoise  the  left  recurrent  winds  round  the  end  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  near  the  remains  of  the  ductus  arteriosus ; 
the  right  recurrent  winds  round  the  subclavian  immediately 
before  the  origin  of  the  posterior  thoracic :  both  recurrents  send 
filaments  to  the  oesophageal  plexus  from  the  sympathetic  on  their 
forward  course  to  the  larynx.  After  the  origin  of  the  recurrents, 
the  vagal  trunk  sends  off  the  cardiac  branch,  which,  uniting  with 
sympathetic  filaments,  forms  the  plexus  supplying  the  heart. 
Next  are  sent  off  the  nerves  to  the  bronchial  plexuses ;  finally 
the  vagal  trunks  pass  with  the  oesophagus  through  the  diaphragm, 
the  left  on  the  ventral,  the  right  on  the  dorsal  side,  and  combine 

'  xcvii'. 
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with  branches  from  the  sympathetic  to  supply  the  complex 
stomach  and  the  numerous  spleens. 

Most  Mammals  exhibit  the  grey  enlargement  of  the  vagus  after 
its  exit  from  the  jugular  foramen,  but  less  distinctly  divided  into 
an  upper,  fig.  134,  6,  and  lower,  ib.  18,  ganglion,  than  in  !Man. 
The  principal  branches — e.g.  7,  auricular;  lo, interganglionic ;  15, 
pharyngeal,  deriving  one  filament,  16,  from  the  vagus,  the  other, 
17,  from  the  '  spinal  accessory ; '  19,  ao,  superior  laryngeal,  the  re- 
currenty  cardiac,  pulmonary,  oesophageal,  and  gastric — are  the 
same  as  in  Man,  likewise  their  connections  with  contiguous 
nerves,  and  especially,  as  by  the  ^  filaments,'  21,  tst^  with  the  upper 
sympathetic  gangUon, 

The  spinal  accessory,  besides  its  portion,  ib.  11,  blending  with 
the  trunk  of  the  vagus,  distributes  branches  to  the  trapezius, 
masto-humeralis,  and  stemo-maxillaris,  in  Ungulates;  to  the 
cleido-cucullaris  and  cleido-mastoideus,  in  Carnivores ;  and  to  the 
trapezius  and  stemomastoid  in  Quadrumanes  and  Man.  The 
condition  of  existence  of  a  spinal  accessory  is  not  the  extension 
of  muscles  from  the  skull  to  the  thorax  for  the  acts  of  respiration, 
but  the  general  homology  of  the  scapular  arch  as  the  haemal  one 
of  the  occiput :  accordingly  the  nerve  is  found  in  all  Vertebrates ' ; 
and  only  when  the  development  of  the  appendage  of  that  arch 
calls  for  its  displacement,  and  attracts  for  the  manifold  motive 
and  sensitive  requirements  of  the  limb,  successive  nerve-bundles 
from  the  part  of  the  mydon  co-elongating  with  the  neck,  are  the 
root-filaments  of  the  ^  accessory '  drawn  down  beyond  their 
normal,  intercranial,  place  of  origin,  as  at  5,  5,  fig.  134. 

The  macromyelonal,  by  some  called  '  respiratory,'  centres,  to 
which  the  origins  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  *  eighth  pair ' 
have  been  traced,  are  connected  by  means  of  longitudinal  fasciculi 
and  cell-columns,  continuous  with  those  in  the  cervico-dorsal 
r^ons  of  the  myelon,  with  the  trigeminal  nerves,  and  with  both 
anterior  (lower  and  middle  roots  of  the  ^  accessory')  and  posterior 
comua  of  the  myelonal  grey  matter,  fig.  40,  ^,  h :  thus  minis- 
tering to  a  series  of  motions,  both  direct  and  reflex,  of  high 
importance. 

The  roots  of  the  ninth  or  hypoglossal  nerve  may  be  traced  to 
groups  of  nerveH^lls  in  front  of  the  central  canal,  ib.  ft,  just 
above  the  upper  cervical  nerves,  apparently  a  continuation  of  the 
cell-columns  from  which  the  ventral  or  motor  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves  arise :  some  of  the  roots  decussate  at  the  raphe,  but  most 


*  For  tlie  honologoe  of  this  nenre,  tee,  in  Fishee,  toL  i.  p.  307  (  in  Keptiles,  ib.  p. 
313  ;  in  Birds,  toL  ii  p.  125. 
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of  them  Bink  deep  into  the  nucleus.  They  are  connected  with 
each  other^  with  the  roots  of  the  vagus,  and  with  those  of  the 
spinal  accessory  by  means  of  large  multipolar  cells.  In  the 
Giraffe  the  lower  roots  emerge,  like  a  small  'accessory/  from 
the  cervical  part  of  the  my  elon. 

The  main  roots  of  each  hypoglossal  quit  the  macromyelon,  be- 
tween the  prepyramid  and  olive,  figs.  81,  82,  9,  usually  in  two 
bundles,  which  escape,  in  many  Marsupials,  by  two  precondyloid 
foramina :  but  in  most  Mammals  the  bundles,  perforating  sepa- 
rately the  dura-mater,  pass  out  by  a  single  precondyloid  foramen, 
and  then  unite.  The  nerve  is  closely  connected  with  the  vagus, 
and  contiguous  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  passes 
between  the  carotid  and  jugular,  then  forward  between  the  basi- 
hyal  and  hyoglossus,  and  is  continued  into  the  substance  of  the 
geniohyoglossus  beneath  the  tongue  to  its  tip. 

In  the  Porpoise  a  small  branch  of  the  '  ninth '  is  distributed  to 
the  sphincter  muscle  of  the  posterior  nostril,  before  the  supply 
to  the  muscles  of  the  hyoid  and  tongue  is  sent  off  from  the  main 
part  of  the  nerve-trunk,  which  is  relatively  small  in  DelpkinicUe, 
In  the  Giraffe  the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue  is  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  body  than  in  the  Ox :  it  is  largest  in  the 
Pangolins  and  Anteaters,  in  relation  to  the  great  length  of  the 
tongue,  and  frequency  and  extent  of  its  muscular  motions.  As 
the  size  of  the  '  ninth '  governs  that  of  its  special  outlet  from 
the  skull,  the  precondyloid  foramen  indicates  that  the  great  ex- 
tinct tree-uprooting  Sloths  {Mylodon,  Megatherium)  applied  a 
long  flexible  prehensile  tongue  to  the  plucking  off  the  branches 
of  their  prostrated  aliment,  in  a  greater  degree,  even,  tiian  is  now 
witnessed  in  the  Giraffe.* 

Among  the  connections  of  the  ninth  are  some  with  branches 
of  the  superior  laryngeal  to  the  stemo-hyoid  and  stemo-thyroid, 
associating  the  movements  of  the  tongue  with  those  of  the 
larynx.'  In  Quadrumana  the  cervical  branch  assumes  more 
the  characters  of  the  *  descendens  noni '  of  Anthropotomy,  and 
supplies  the  additional  differentiated  muscles  of  the  hyoid.  The 
ninth,  like  the  '  accessory,'  is  essentially  a  motor  nerve,  and  I  have 
not  seen  a  distinct  ganglionic  or  dorsal  root  in  any  Mammal. 

The  last,  lowest,  or  hindmost,  of  the  motory  nerves  of  the 
head  is  that  which  supplies  the  muscles  of  the  occipital  or  fourth 
haemal,  or  scapular,  arch ;  and  the  origins  of  which,  fig.  134,  6,  5, 
in  the  course  of  growth  of  the  neck  and  cervical  part  of  the 

'  For  the  light  which  maj  be  derived  from  both  nenrons  aad  arterial  foramina  in 
the  interpretation  of  fossil  bones,  see  xcv',  pp.  37,  57,  pis.  yi.  yii.  xvi.  fig.  2,  c, 

s  A  good  view  of  the  distribation  of  the  '  ninth*  in  the  Jaguar  is  given  in  lit,  pi. 
xxxi.  fig.  3, 19. 
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myelon  are  drawn  down  beyond  the  cranium.  In  the  Vertebrates, 
retaining  the  typical  connections  of  the  arch,  the  homologue  of 
the  '  spinal  accessory '  retains  its  cranial  place  of  origin,  as  well 
as  the  connections  with  the  ganglionic  or  sensory  part  of  the 
nerve.  The  next  cranio-motory  nerve,  in  advance,  is  that  which 
supplies  the  muscles  of  the  parietal  or  third  hsemal,  or  hyoidean, 
ardbu  Both  ninth  and  spinal  accessory  have  their  ganglionic  or 
sensory  complement  in  the  ^  vagus : '  and,  with  reference  to  the 
place  of  origin  of  that  nerve,  it  may  be  remembered  that  both 
heart  and  breathing  organs  belong  to  the  head  in  Fishes. 

The  second,  or  frontal,  or  mandibular,  luemal  arch  has  its  gan- 
glionic nerves  horn  the  third  division  of  the  fifth,  its  non-ganglionic 
by  that  part  of  the  trigeminal  supplemented  by  certain  branches 
of  the  *  facial.'  The  rest  of  the  facial  represents  the  motory  por- 
tion, as  the  first  and  second  divisions  of  the  ganglionic  part  of  the 
fifUi  are  the  sensory  portions  of  the  nerve  of  the  nasal  or  maxiUary 
hsemal  arch  and  its  clothing.  The '  sixth,'  *  fourth,'  and '  third '  are 
parts  of  the  cranial  motory  nerve-system  applied  to  a  special  organ 
of  sense. 

The  myelonal  nerves  indicate  the  segments  of  the  axis  enclosed 
in  their  protecting  vertebral  rings:  both  segments  and  nerve- 
pairs  being  called  into  being  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  trunk  and  limbs  of  the  species.  The  head-segmenlB  and 
trunkHsegments  directly  succeed  each  other  in  Protopteri  and 
Teleostomi  (vol.  i.  pp.  7,  14) ;  but  in  Mammals,  as  in  other  air- 
breathing  Vertebrates,  neck-segments  and  nerves  are  interposed ; 
and,  as  the  scapular  appendage  becomes  developed  into  a  jointed 
limb,  requiring  a  more  backward  position  through  its  size,  or  one 
of  more  freedom  for  the  exercise  of  various  movements,  it  attracts, 
as  it  were,  the  requisite  nerve-force  from  the  successive  points  or 
segments  of  the  myelon,  and  chiefly  from  a  postrcranial  or  cer- 
vical portion. 

The  development  of  nerves,  as  of  vessels,  is  not  primary  and 
independent,  but  secondary  and  subordinate  to  the  parts  needing 
them.  If  the  appendage  of  a  haemal  arch  retain  its  archetypal 
simplicity,  as  in  JProiapterus  (vol.  i.  p.  163,  fig.  101),  one  pair  of 
nerves  serves  it :  if  it  grows  to  a  maximum  of  si2e  and  number 
of  digital  divisions,  it  may  attract  its  nerve-supply  from  fifly 
successive  segments  of  the  myelon  (lit.  pi.  xL  Jtaia  batis).  In 
Mammals  eight  or  nine  segments  succeeding  the  encephalon 
minister  nervous  power  to  the  scapular  arch  and  its  appendage, 
the  latter  chiefly  drawing  upon  the  last  three,  four,  or  five  pairs, 
which  are  proportionally  large. 

M  s 
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Because  the  neural  arch  and  corresponding  muscular  segment 
have  conditioned  the  beginning  of  the  corresponding  pair  of 
spinal  nerves,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  specially  enlarged  and 
endowed  appendage  of  such  segment  is  archetypicallj  an  aggre* 
gate  of  as  many  appendages  as  the  nerre-pairs  from  which  it  has 
attracted  branches  in  the  course  of  its  growth  and  development 
But,  on  this  assumption  have  rested  the  conclusions  that  the  scapula 
was  an  aggregate  of  all  the  cervical  pleurapophyses,  and  that  the 
humerus  was  the  coalescence  of  the  five  diverging  appendages 
retaining  their  primitive  and  typical  freedom  in  the  five  digits : 
and,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  the  scapula  of  the  Skate  should  be 
an  aggregate  of  more  than  fifty  pleurapophyses,  &c. 

I  assume  that  anatomists  are  agreed  that  the  bone,  vol.  L  fig. 
101,  B,  51,  is  the  homologue  of  5L,  in  fig.  101,  A:  that  the  scapula 
of  the  Amphiuma  answers  to  the  bone  so  called  in  other  Reptiles 
and  in  Birds :  and  that  the  occipitally  attached  scapula  of  the 
Lepidosiren  is  the  homologue  of  the  similarly  named  and  con- 
nected bone  in  other  Fishes.  But  the  long  cylindrical  rib-like 
*  scapula '  of  the  Lepidosiren  is  one  element,  and  the  diverging 
segmented  appendage  of  the  scapular  arch  manifests  the  like 
essential  unity.  Now,  the  bifurcation  of  the  distal  segment  of  the 
homologous  diverging  appendage  in  Amphiuma  does  not  make 
the  unsplit  part  (fig.  101,  B.  53)  an  aggregate  of  two  appendages, 
nor  its  scapula,  ib,  51,  an  aggregate  of  two  ribs.  And  the  same 
may  be  predicated  of  five  or  any  greater  number  of  radiated 
divisions  of  the  terminal  part  of  the  scapular  appendage.  But 
the  pectoral  fin  of  the  Skate  is  the  pectoral  filament  of  the  Mud- 
fish, the  fore-leg  of  the  Quadruped,  the  wing  of  the  Bird,  the  arm 
and  hand  of  Man :  i.  e.  they  are  homologous  parts — though  w^ith 
a  supply  of  muscles,  nerves,  and  vessels,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive sizes,  shapes,  and  uses.  Say  that  the  appendage  in  Lepidosiren, 
fig,  101,  A,  53-57,  is  a  dermal  development,  and  that  the  humerus^ 
radius^  &c.  in  its  higher  homologues,  are  skin-bones,  and  not 
parts  of  the  endo-skeleton :  it  does  not  follow  that  the  scapular 
arch,  ib.  51,  52,  is,  also,  part  of  the  dermo-skeleton.  What,  then, 
is  it?  This  question  I  propounded,  in  1846,*  in  reference  to  all 
the  parts  of  the  vertebrate  skeleton  of  which  anatomists  were  at 
one  in  respect  to  their  special  homology  :  it  applies  to  the  basi- 
occipital  (vol.  i.  fig.  77, 1)  and  other  elements  of  the  occiput  of  the 
Fish,  as  well  as  to  the  scapular  arch  therewith  connected.  What 
is  the  basioccipital ?  Anatomists  are  agreed  that  the  'basilar 
process  of  the  occipital  bone'  (Anthropotomy)  is  its  homologue:  in 

*  Lxxiv%  p.  276. 
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Other  words,  that  the  same  bone  or  osseous  element  may  be  pointed 
out  from  the  Cod-fish  up  to  Man.  But  at  this  point  the  above 
question  may  be  met  by  the  averment,  that  it  need  not  be  asked  : 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  homological  generalisation  higher 
than  the  special  one.  Such  anatomists  rest  on  the  step  beyond 
-which  Cuvier  refused  to  pass.  With  him  parts  were  homologous 
because  they  served  similar  purposes,  or  were  under  like  teleo- 
logical  conditions  of  existence.  Neither  the  final  nor  the  me- 
chanical causes  of  separate  basi-,  ex-,  and  super-occipitals,  of  basi- 
and  ali-sphenoids,  parietals,  &c.  in  the  skull  of  the  foetal  Bird  or 
Kangaroo,  have  been  explained  ^ ;  and  as  I  am  unable  to  conceive 
of  them,  and  am  in  no  wise  helped  by  the  averment  of  inhe- 
ritance, I  retain  my  conviction  that  the  basilar  process  of  the 
human  occipital  bone  is  the  centrum  of  the  hindmost  cranial  ver- 
tebra ;  having,  moreover,  traced  the  scapular  arch  and  appendage 
to  its  extreme  of  simplicity  in  Protopterus  and  Lepidosiren,  I 
accept  the  light  which  such  condition  throws  upon  its  general  ho- 
mology, as  the  hasmal  arch  of  the  same  (occipital)  cranial  vertebra. 

If  there  be  cartilaginous  fishes  that  combine  a  foetal  gristly  con- 
dition of  skull  with  a  maximised  development  of  scapular  append- 
age, I  conclude  that  the  backward  displacement  of  the  sustaining 
arch,  from  its  type-position,  is  a  consequence  of  such  development, 
and  prefer  to  allow  my  reasoning  as  to  the  nature  of  a  limb  to  be 
guided  by  the  state  and  conditions  of  such  appendage  in  the  verte- 
brate series,  rather  than  by  the  state  of  the  cranium  in  one  part 
thereof.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  pectoral  fin  of  Shark  or  Skate 
shows  the  condition  under  which  the  appendage  of  the  scapular 
arch  first  appeared  in  fishes.* 

On  laying  open  the  neural  canal,  and  exposing  the  myelon  by 
slitting  up  and  reflecting  the  ^dura-mater,'  as  in  fig.  135^  the  roots 
of  the  nerves  are  seen,  which  go  off  in  lateral  pairs,  and  escape  at 
the  intervals  of  the  vertebrae:  they  are  called  the  *  spinal'  or 
^  myelonal'  nerves.  One  bundle  of  the  radical  filaments  proceed 
from  the  antero-lateral,  the  other  bundle  from  the  postero-lateral 

>  Mestra.  Seeley  and  Spencer  dispute  the  priority  of  such  explanation  and  don't 
give  it.    xGi"  and  zoii/' 

'  Respect  for  the  condactora  and  editor  of  lxzy"  has  led  me  into  the  above  digres- 
sion; and  as  they  meet  what  thej  consider  the  'main  defect '  (ib.  p.  123)  of  the  present 
work  bjr  an  '  argumentom  ad  yerecundiam,'  I  woald  observe  that  the  individual  who 
first  perceives,  or  discovers,  the  general  homology  of  the  basioccipital,  the  scapula,  or 
other  part  of  the  hindmost  segment  of  the  skull  of  a  cod-fish,  pats  himself  in  advance  of, 
and  more  or  less  in  antagonism  with,  others.  If  his  perception  be  true,  but  not  accepted, 
it  is  not  his  fault  that '  he  be  right  and  everybody  else  wrong.'  Such  a  state  of  things 
has  happened  more  than  once  in  the  history  of  science,  but  it  is  happily  transitory;  the 
many  moving  one-ward,  the  one  onward. 
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fissure,  and  betweeo  the  bundles  passes  t,  delicate  fold  of  the  arach- 
noid, which  is  attached  hy  an  angular  process,  d,  to  the  dura-mater 
at  the  iuterral,  usually,  of  each  nerve  (p.78). 
The  anterior  or  ventral  and  t^e  posterior  or 
ll^l  dorsal  bundles   converge,   separately   per- 

forate the  dura-mater,  and  unite,  at  the  in- 
tervertebral foramen,  into  a  single  '  nerve.' 
In  the  Elephant  the  posterior  roots  come 
off  abruptly  in  a  few,  large,  and  distinct 
bundles :  Uie  anterior  roots  emerge  from 
a  longer  extent  of  their  furrow,  are  name- 
TouB  and  small,  and  form  several  bandies 
before  passing  through  the  dura-mater. 
The  same  characters  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  origins  are  seen  in  Cetacea,  in 
which  the  two  roots  preserve  their  diatiact 
coarse  before  uniting,  after  perforatJng  the 
dura-mater,  longer  than  in  other  Mam- 
mals. In  the  human 
subject,  especially 
at  the  cervical  part  i 
of  the  myelon,  the 
anterior  root,  fig. 
136,  A,  is  the  small- 
est; its  finer  fila- 
ments form  more 
delicate  fasciculi, 
aggregating  into 
two,  before  uniting, 
as  a  flat  band,  with 
the  posterior  root. 
Of  this  the  fila- 
ments,?, are  larger, 
and  blend  with  the 
cell-substance  of  a 
ganglion,  Q,  before 
uniting  witli  the 
anterior  root  to  form 
the  nerve-trunk,  c. 
The  capital  experiment  which  has  immortalised  the  name  of 
Chables  Bell  was  suggested  by  the  above  anatomical  fact,  and 
I  quote  his  original  account  of  it  from  the  extremely  rare  little 
tract,  which  he  printed  for  private  distribution  in  1811.' 
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Believing  that  he  could  '  trace  down  the  crura  of  the  cerebrum 
into  the  anterior  fiisciculua  of  the  spinal  nuirrow,  and  the  crura 
of  the  cerebellum  into  the  posterior  fasdculus,  I  thought,'  he 
writes,  p.  21, '  that  here  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  touch- 
ing the  cerebellum,  as  it  were,  through  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  the  cerebrum  bj  the  anterior  portion*  To  this 
end  I  made  experiments  which,  though  they  were  not  oondusiTe, 
encouraged  me  in  the  view  I  had  taken*' 

'  I  found  that  injury  done  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  spinal 
marrow  conyulsed  the  animal  more  certainly  than  injury  done  to 
the  posterior  portion,  but  found  it  difficult  to  make  the  experi- 
ment without  injuring  both  portions.' 

'  Next  considering  that  the  spinal  nerres  have  a  double  root, 
and  being  of  opinion  that  the  properties  of  the  nerves  are  derived 
from  tbdr  connections  with  the  parts  of  the  brain,  I  thought  that 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  my  opinion  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment, and  of  proving  at  the  same  time  that  nerves  of  different 
endowments  were  in  the  same  cord,  and  held  together  by  the  same 
sheath. 

'  On  lajring  bare  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  I  found  that  I 
could  cut  across  the  posterior  fasciculus  of  nerves,  which  took  its 
origin  firom  the  posterior  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  without 
convulsing  the  muscles  of  the  back ;  but  that  on  touching  the 
anteri<H'  fiuciculus  with  the  point  of  the  knife^  the  muscles  of  the 
back  were  immediately  convulsed'  (ib.  p.  22). 

The  ventral  as  well  as  the  dorsal  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are 
traceable  to  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  grey  tract,  the  latter  more 
immediately,  as  at  A,  fig.  40.  They  are  severally  connected  with, 
but  do  not  constitute,  the  white  columns  firom  which  they  emerge. 
Comparative  anatomy  testifies  plainly  against  the  anterior  and 
posterior  columns  bdng  aggregates  and  brainward  continuations 
of  the  motory  and  sensory  roots.  Thus,  in  the  instance  of  such 
unusual  elongating  growdi  of  the  myelon  as  takes  place  in  the 
nedL  of  the  foetus  of  the  Giraffe,  as  many  of  the  roots  of  a  nerve, 
the  origin  of  which  may  be  so  extended  by  interstitial  myelonal 
increase,  incline  tailwaid  as  headward  (p.  75).  And  accurate 
experiment  gives  the  same  response,  sensation  continuing  or 
bebig  heightened  in  parts  supplied  by  nerves  beyond  the  place 
of  the  myelon  of  which  the  dorsal  or  posterior  columns  have  been 
divided. 

The  most  constant  anatomical  concurrence  with  sensory  fimc- 
tion  is  the  ganglion,  fig.  136,  6,  fig.  131,  9. 

In  all  MMiwintlft  the  trunk,  fig.  136,  c,  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  two  roots  soon  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  pri- 
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mary  set  of  nerves.  The  posterior  or  dorsal  are  usually  the 
smaller  division,  and,  bending  backward,  soon  subdivide  into 
external  and  internal  branches.  The  pairs  of  nerves  are  classified, 
according  to  the  regions  of  the  vertebral  column  where  they 
emerge,  into  *  cervical,'  *  dorsal,'  *  lumbar,'  *  sacral,'  *  caudal,'  and 
offer  numerical  differences  corresponding  with  those  of  the  verte- 
brsQ,  in  the  Mammalian  series.  Each  is  anterior  to  the  correspond- 
ing bony  segment,  and,  for  the  most  part,  escapes  between  that 
and  the  segment  in  advance ;  but  the  notch  of  the  '  conjugational 
foramen '  is  always  deepest  at  the  fore  part  of  the  neurapophysis 
answering  to  the  nerve,  and  is  directly  perforated  thereby  in 
many  instances ;  as,  e.  g.  that  of  the  atlas  by  the  first  cervical 
in  the  Tapir,'  and  also  that  of  the  axis  by  the  second  cervical  in 
the  Hyrax.*  Most  of  the  cervical  and  the  dorsal  vertebrae  are 
perforated  by  their  corresponding  nerves  in  the  Hog  and  Pec- 
cari ;  ^  and  some  dorsals  and  lumbars  are  so  perforated  in  most 
Buminants.^  Therefore,  I  count  the  '  suboccipital '  nerve  as  the 
first  cervical  one,  and  reckon  the  *  eighth  cervical '  of  Anthropo- 
tomy  as  the  ^  first  dorsal.' 

Some  details  of  the  distribution  of  the  myelonal  nerves  in 
Monotremata  are  given  in  Lxxxi*.  In  the  Cetacea  they  have  been 
described  by  Stannius^  and  Swan^  in  Phoccena  communis. 

In  the  Porpoise,  the  first  cervical  has  a  distinct  posterior  root, 
smaller  than  the  anterior  one,  but  with  a  small  ganglion ;  be- 
yond which  the  two  unite,  as  usual.  The  posterior  or  dorsal 
branches  supply  the  occipital  and  contiguous  integument,  and 
the  tegumentary  and  other  muscles  passing  to  the  occiput ; 
supplying,  also,  small  branches  to  the  ^  masto-humeralis.'  The 
anterior  or  ventral  branch  passes  along  the  scalenus,  joins  cor- 
responding branches  from  the  second  and  third  cervicals,  and,  in 
combination  with  the  ^  descendens  noni,'  supplies  the  sterno- 
hyoid and  stemo-thyroid  muscles.  The  second  and  succeeding 
cervical  nerves  are  larger.  A  posterior  branch  of  the  second 
perforates  the  masto-humeralis,  and  supplies  the  integument  of 
the  neck.  Other  posterior  branches  of  this  and  following  cer- 
vicals supply  the  interspinales,  spinalis  cervicis,  splenius  capitis, 
and  the  more  superficial  muscles  and  integument  at  the  fore  and 
dorsal  parts  of  the  trunk :  ventral  branches  go  to  the  scalenus 
anticus,  levator  anguli  scapulas,  and  contiguous  muscles.  The 
fourth  cervical  contributes  the  largest  part  of  the  *  phrenic  nerve,' 
but  it  receives  a  filament  from  the  third  cervical,  sometimes  from 
the  second ;  always  from  the  fifth.     The  left  phrenic  passes   a 

»  XLiv,  p.  501,  «  lb.  p.  522.  ■  lb.  pp.  543,  563. 

*  lb.  p.  579.  *  LXXTi".  Liv,  2d  ed.  p.  156. 
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short  way  along  the  scalenus  anticus  ;  as  it  sinks  deeper,  it  gives 
a  filament  to  the  pectoralis  major,  passes  over  the  aortic  arch  and 
tnmk  of  the  vagus  in  entering  the  thorax,  passes  along  the 
anterior  mediastinum,  and  then  along  the  pericardium  to  the  left 
side  of  the  diaphragm.  The  right  phrenic  crosses  the  subclavian, 
or  trunk  of  the  brachial  artery,  in  entering  the  thorax,  and 
supplies  the  right  half  of  the  diaphragm.  A  small  branch  of 
the  anterior  division  of  the  fifth  cervical,  a  large  branch  of  that 
of  the  sixth,  a  still  larger  one  of  the  seventh,  and  a  smaller 
contribution  from  the  first  and  second  dorsal  nerves  combine  to 
form  the  axillary  plexus,  prior  to  which  are  sent  off  nerves  to 
the  scalenus  anticus,  subscapularis,  teres  major,  and  latissimus 
dorsi.  From  the  plexus  is  continued  a  branch  beneath  the 
triceps,  which  quickly  radiates  small  filaments,  one  of  the  largest 
of  which  is  continued  along  between  the  radius  and  ulna;  a 
second  branch  passes  along  the  inner  side  of  the  triceps  to  the 
olecranon ;  a  third  branch  goes  between  the  hind  border  of  the 
scapula  and  the  triceps  outward  and  forward,  it  supplies  the 
infraspinatus  and  deltoid,  and  ends  in  the  periosteimi  and  skin  at 
the  fore  part  of  the  humerus.  Many  small  twigs  are  sent  to  the 
subscapularis  muscle.  The  hindmost  and  strongest  branch  goes 
obliquely  outward  and  backward,  giving  filaments  to  the  latis- 
simus dorsi,  and  bends  over  the  chest  to  the  sternum,  along  the 
side  of  which  it  distributes  itself  to  the  serratus  magnus  and  con- 
tiguous muscles  attached  to  the  ribs ;  it  answers  to  the  ^  external 
thoracic  nerve.'  There  are  thirteen  pairs  of  dorsal  nerves,  each 
dividing  into  a  dorsal  and  intercostal  part  The  dorsal  division 
bends  over  the  rib-neck  in  the  anterior  vertebrae,  and  over  the 
lengthening  diapophysis  in  the  posterior  ones,  and  subdivides  into 
a  superficial  and  deep  part;  the  latter  supplies  the  spinales, 
int^rspinales,  and  the  fascia  of  the  muscles  of  the  back ;  the 
superficial  nerves  contribute  to  the  longissimus  dorsi,  and 
levatores  costarum,  in  their  way  to  the  skin  of  the  back  and  its 
muscles.  The  ventral  divisions  of  these  nerves  are  less  distinctly 
subdivided  into  external  and  internal  fasciculi  than  in  quadru- 
peds. The  first  intercostal  sends  a  communicating  branch  to  the 
axillary  plexus,  before  its  normal  distribution,  as  in  the  other 
intercostals,  to  the  muscles  so  called,  which  are  perforated  toward 
the  sternum  by  the  branches  going  to  the  ventral  integument. 
The  nerves  answering  to  lumbar  and  sacral  of  Quadrupeds  divide 
into  dorsal  and  ventral  fasciculi.  The  former  go  to  the  inter- 
transversales,  spinales,  interspinales,  sacrolumbalis,  and  longis- 
simus dorsi;  and  to  the  superincumbent  fascia  and  tegument. 
There  are  intercommunicating  filaments  between  the  dorsal  divi- 
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sions  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  lumbar  nerves.  Some  of  the 
ventral  branches  pierce  the  intertransversalis  before  penetrating 
the  fascia  of  the  psoas,  on  their  waj  to  the  oblique  and  straight 
abdominal  muscles;  but  the  main  proportion  is  taken  hj  the 
psoas.  Anterior  branches  from  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
lumbar  nerves  diverge  from  the  ordinary  course  or  distribution, 
and  partially  unite  with  a  plexus  extending  to  and  supplying  the 
muscles  which  connect  the  ischial  or  pelvic  bones  with  the  abdo- 
minal and  caudal  muscles  and  those  of  the  attached  parts  of  the 
sexual  organs.  The  above  nerves  evidently  represent  the  lumbar 
plexus  developed  in  Quadrupeds  for  the  hind-limbs,  but  their 
chief  distribution  is  as  'pudendal'  nerves.  The  anterior  or 
ventral  divisions  of  the  caudal  nerves  mainly  combine  to  form  a 
nerve-trunk  on  that  aspect  of  the  tail,  which  is  resolved  into 
many  small  parallel  transverse  branches,  from  which  are  supplied 
the  muscles  and  teguments  of  that  part  of  the  tail.  The  dorsal 
divisions  are  similarly  distributed,  but  only  a  very  small  propor* 
tion  goes  to  the  skin.^ 

In  the  Ungulate  series  the  distribution  of  the  spinal  nerves  has 
been  followed  by  the  hippotomists  in  the  Horse  and  Cow;  by 
Swan  in  the  Ass ;'  and  I  have  made  observations  on  that  part 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  Rhinoceros  and  Giraffe. 

Several  branches  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the 
sympathetic  join,  in  a  plexiform  manner,  the  anterior  division  of 
the  first  cervical ;  this  also  receives  a  filament  from  the  descendens 
noni,  which  previously  communicates  either  with  the  trunk  or  a 
filament  from  the  par  vagum ;  afterwards  it  joins  the  pharyngeal 
plexus,  and  is  distributed  to  the  stemo-hyoid  and  stemo-^yroid 
muscles.  The  nerve  given  to  the  serratus  magnus  proceeds 
from  the  sixth  cervical  with  the  phrenic ;  but  the  phrenic  after- 
wards communicates  with  a  branch  of  the  seventh,  given  to  the 
pectoralis  major.  The  axillary  plexus  in  the  Ass,  also  in  the  Pig^ 
is  formed  from  the  seventh  cervical  and  the  first  and  second  dorsal 
nerves.  The  superior  scapular  nerve  proceeds  chiefly  from  the 
seventh  cervical ;  but  in  some  degree  from  the  first  dorsal,  and  is 
sent  to  the  supra-and  infrarspinati  muscles  of  the  scapula.  Branches 
proceeding  from  all  the  nerves  forming  the  plexus  are  given  to 

*  Swan  well  notes  the  difference  between  the  mode  of  supply  to  the  natatory  tail, 
i.e.  bj  a  few  trunks  in  Cetacea  derived  from  a  remotely  situated  myelon,  and  that  in 
Fishes,  by  many  nerre-pairt  fW»m  a  contiguous  myelon :  also  the  great  proportion  of 
motory  as  compared  with  sensory  filaments }  the  tail  being  not  only  the  main  motive 
instrument  in  Whales,  but  capable  of  '  giving  hard  blows  without  feeling  much  pain.' 
UY.  p.  165. 

'  uv*  2d  ed.  pp.  153,  eL  ttq. 
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the  great  pectoral  muscle ;  a  nerve  proceeding  principally  from 
the  last  cervical  and  first  dorsal  suppUes  the  subscapularis^  teres 
major,  and  latissimus  dorsi,  then  takes  a  circumflex  course  to  the 
deltoid,  and  external  head  of  the  triceps,  and  finally  passes  down 
the  limb  to  the  skin.  The  external  branches  of  the  third  and 
fourth  dorsal  nerves,  also,  supply  the  skin ;  the  internal  cutaneous 
nerve  is  sent  off  from  the  ulnar.  The  musculo-cutaneous  is 
formed  chiefly  by  the  last  cervical,  and  partly  by  the  first 
dorsal;  it  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  median  nerve, 
then  pierces  the  coraco-brachialis  to  terminate  on  the  biceps. 
The  median  is  mainly  formed  by  the  first  two  dorsal  nerves ;  it 
sends  a  branch  to  the  biceps,  brachialis  intemus,  and  supplies  the 
skin  on  the  posterior  and  inner  part  of  the  fore-leg.  After 
supplying  the  flexors  on  the  fore-leg,  it  sends  a  nerve  close  to  the 
bone  which  gives  filaments  to  the  periosteum,  and  passes  to  a 
muscle  answering  to  the  flexor  longus  pollids :  it  then  passes 
underneath  the  annular  ligament,  and  sends  a  large  branch 
obliquely  over  the  flexor  tendons  to  communicate  with  the  ulnar 
nerve,  and  descends,  giving  off  branches  to  the  skin  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  foot,  which  communicate  with  the  inner  portion  of  the 
deep  palmar  branch  of  the  ulnar:  it  then  passes  to  vascular 
lamellaB  attached  to  the  hoof,  fig.  17, 1 7,  to  terminate  on  these,  on 
the  villous  part  of  the  sole  and  the  l%aments  of  the  joints.  The 
ulnar  nerve  arises  from  the  first  and  second  dorsals;  at  the  middle 
of  the  arm  it  sends  off  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  and  at  the 
elbow  gives  some  branches  to  the  short  extensor  and  the  elbow 
joint;  it  passes  down,  covered  by  some  fibres  of  the  flexor 
muscles,  and  at  the  wrist  sends  off  the  dorsal  branch  to  the  skin 
at  the  posterior  and  outer  part  of  the  fore-leg ;  it  passes  under-- 
neath  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  then 
underneath  the  annular  ligament,  and  gives  off  the  deep  palmar 
nerve:  it  receives  the  branch  from  the  median,  and  descends, 
giving  branches  to  the  skin  and  ligaments  at  the  outer  side  of  the 
foot,  after  these  have  communicated  with  the  outer  branch  of  the 
deep  palmar;  it  passes  into  the  foot,  covered  by  the  vascular 
lamelln  connected  with  the  hoof,  and  terminates  on  these,  the 
villous  part  of  the  sole  and  the  ligaments  of  the  joint.  The  deep 
palmar  gives  some  filaments  to  the  ligaments,  and  divides  into 
two  principal  branches,  one  to  pass  on  the  inner  side  to  give 
filaments  to  the  joints,  the  periosteum,  and  ligaments,  and  com- 
municate with  the  branches  of  the  median  sent  to  the  skin  and 
ligaments  at  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  the  other  to  give  filaments 
to  the  periosteum  and  ligaments,  and  communicate  with  branches 
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of  the  ulnar^  having  a  similar  desdnation  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
foot.  The  musculo-spiral  nerve  arises  from  the  seventh  cervical  and 
first  and  second  dorsal  nerves :  after  supplying  the  heads  of  the 
triceps,  it  passes  round  the  humerus,  and  gives  branches  to  the 
two  large  extensors  at  the  back  of  the  fore-leg,  and  sends  a 
branch,  somewhat  expanded,  down  to  the  carpal  joints,  but  not 
swelling  into  a  gangUon,  as  in  Man  ;  it  then  pierces  the  rudiment 
of  the  short  supinator,  to  supply  a  muscle  answering  to  the  long 
supinator  on  the  outer  side  of  the  back  of  the  fore-arm. 

In  the  Pig,  the  median  in  the  fore-arm  is  much  larger  than  the 
ulnar ;  it  receives  a  small  communicating  branch  from  the  ulnar 
near  the  wrist,  and  then  supplies  the  inner  small  toe  (u),  both 
sides  of  the  inner  large  toe  (m),  and  the  inner  side  of  the  next 
(ft?).  The  ulnar  gives  off  the  dorsal  branch,  and  then  sends 
the  deep  palmar  to  the  interosseous  muscles ;  it  contributes  a  small 
branch  to  the  median,  and  then  supplies  the  outer  side  of  the 
large  toe  {iv),  and  the  adjoining  small  toe  (w).  The  greatest 
portion  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  is  furnished  by  the  radial  branch 
of  the  spiral  nerve,  and  the  rest  by  the  dorsal  branch  of  the  ulnar. 

In  the  Ass  there  are  eighteen  pairs  of  dorsal  nerves,  the 
anterior  or  ventral  divisions  of  which  pass  between  the  ribs,  are 
distributed  to  the  intercostal  and  abdominal  muscles,  the  hind- 
most perforating  the  psoas  muscle.  There  are  five  lumbar 
and  six  sacral  nerves,  besides  four  or  five  caudal.  The  third 
lumbar  sends  off  a  branch,  which  gives  a  branch  to  the  great 
psoas  muscle,  and  one  to  join  the  fourth  for  the  anterior  crural 
nerve  ;  it  then  becomes  the  external  cutaneous  nerve  to  pass  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  thigh ;  it  sends  off  another  large  branch 
corresponding  with  the  external  spermatic,  which  communicates 
with  a  large  branch  of  the  third  lumbar  ganglion  of  the  sympa- 
thetic, gives  a  branch  to  the  small  psoas  muscle,  and  then 
passes  underneath  the  lower  border  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  to 
which  it  sends  a  branch,  and  becomes  distributed  on  the  mamma. 
The  anterior  crural  nerve  arises  from  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  lumbar  nerves  :  the  obturator  arises  from  the  fourth  and 
fifth  lumbar,  and  first  sacral  nerves  :  the  sciatic  arises  from 
the  three  first  sacrals :  the  principal  part  of  the  third  and 
fourth  sacrals,  joined  by  a  small  branch  from  the  portion  of  the 
sciatic  arising  from  the  second,  give  off  the  internal  pudendal  to 
pass  at  the  side  of  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  distribute  filaments 
to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  terminate  on  the  clitoris,  vagina, 
and  external  parts,  and  the  connecting  muscle  and  membrane 
between  these  and  the  mamma.     A  branch  of  the  external  sper- 
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matic  tasLj  be  traced  downward,  and  a  branch  of  the  internal 
podendal  upward,  towards  each  other.  Another  part  of  the 
junction  of  the  fourth  and  fifth,  with  sometinies  a  branch  from  the 
sixth  sacnd,  joina  the  hypogastric  plexus,  and  sends  branches 
along  the  inferior  uterine  artery  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus  and 
Tagina,  and  is  then  distributed  to  the  bladder,  urethra,  vagina, 
and  rectum.  The  remaining  part  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  sacnds 
forms  the  beginning  of  the  anterior  caudal  nerve,  to  whidi  the 
anterior  trunks  of  the  remaining  spinal  nerves  below  it  become 
united ;  the  posterior  trunks  of  these  nerres  form  the  posterior 
caudal  nerve ;  both  of  these  are  continued  to  the  extremity  of 
the  tail,  communicating  by  branches,  and  supplying  one-half  of 
each  anterior  or  posterior  surface.^  The  gluteal  nerves  are  sent 
from  the  two  first  sacrals  at  their  junction  with  the  sciatic,  and 
terminate  on  the  glutei  and  tensor  fasciae.  A  nerve  given  oflP' 
from  the  sciatic  supplies  the  gracilis  and  gemelli,  and  is  continued 
down  to  the  quadratus  femoris.  The  anterior  crural  nerve  sup- 
plies the  sartorius,  rectus  femoris,  vasti,  and  cruraeus.  The  sa- 
phenus  nerve  descends  with  the  vein,  giving  numerous  filaments  to 
the  ligaments  and  skin,  and  communicating  at  the  side  of  the  foot 
with  the  inner  branch  of  the  deep  plantar  nerve,  and  through  this 
with  a  brandi  of  the  inner  plantar,  to  be  distributed  on  the  skin  at 
the  side  of  the  foot.  The  obturator  nerve  supplies  the  adductors 
and  the  large  muscle  corresponding  with  the  gracilis.  The  sciatic 
nerve  gives  branches  to  the  semimembranosus,  semitendinosus,  and 
biceps ;  it  then  divides  into  the  posterior  tibial  and  the  peroneal, 
both  of  which  give  branches  to  the  biceps.  The  posterior  tibial 
sends  a  branch  down  at  the  back  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis  to  the  fascia,  on  that  side  of  the  hock : 
it  then  passes  between  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  to 
which  and  the  large  muscle  representing  the  posterior  tibial  and 
the  flexors  of  the  toes  it  gives  branches ;  it  descends  on  the  inner 
Hide  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  giving  branches  to  the  fascia,  &c.  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  hock,  near  which  it  divides  into  the  inner  and 
outer  plantar  nerves ;  the  inner  sends  off  a  large  branch  obliquely 
over  the  flexor  tendon  to  join  the  external  plantar  nerve ;  it  passes 
down  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon,  giving  branches  to  the  sheath, 
fascia,  and  integuments ;  near  the  foot  it  gives  off  a  large  branch, 
which  communicates  with  the  inner  branch  of  the  deep  plantar 
nerve,  to  be  distributed  on  the  skin  at  the  inner  side  of  the  foot ; 
it  gives  branches  to  the  skin  of  the  heel,  and  then  passes  down  to 
the   hoof,   covered  by   the   vascular  lamellse,  and   distributing 

■   LIV,  p.  160. 
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branches  to  these  and  the  villous  stratum  of  the  sole.  The 
external  plantar  passes  between  the  flexor  tendons^  and  then  on 
the  outer  side  of  these^  and  gives  off  the  deep  plantar  nerve ;  it 
is  continued  down  on  the  outer  side  of  the  tendon^  gives  filaments 
to  the  sheath  and  fascia^  receives  the  branch  from  the  inner  plantar, 
and  gives  off  a  branch  which  communicates  with  the  outer  branch 
of  the  anterior  tibial  nerve,  and  is  distributed  on  the  side  of  the 
foot ;  its  ultimate  distribution  resembles  that  of  the  posterior  tibial. 
The  deep  plantar  gives  filaments  to  the  ligaments,  then  divides 
into  two  branches;  the  inner  passes  down  beneath  the  tendon, 
then  near  the  edge  of  the  bone  to  the  foot  to  communicate  vdth  a 
branch  of  the  saphenus  nerve,  and  of  the  inner  plantar,  to  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  skin  at  the  inner  side  of  the  foot;  the  outer 
branch  passes  near  the  edge  of  the  bone,  gives  a  branch  to  the 
ligaments,  and  then  joins  the  outer  branch  of  the  anterior  tibial 
nerve.  The  peroneal  nerve  passes  to  the  outer  side  of  the  leg, 
and  gives  small  branches  to  the  fascia  and  skin ;  it  sends  the  long 
branch  downward  which  gives  filaments  to  the  fascia,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  skin  covering  the  dorsum  of  the  cannon-bone.  It 
gives  filaments  to  the  ligaments  and  fascia  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  knee-joint,  and  branches  to  the  peroneal  muscle,  the  extensors 
of  the  toes,  and  the  anterior  tibial  muscle.  It  gives  off  the 
anterior  tibial  nerve,  which  passes  down  the  leg  between  the 
peroneal  and  anterior  tibial  muscles,  then  between  this  and  the 
bone  along  with  the  anterior  tibial  artery  underneath  the  annular 
ligament,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches ;  the  outer  one  gives 
filaments  to  the  joint,  and  is  contained  with  the  anterior  tibial 
artery  on  the  outer  side  of  the  cannon-bone,  giving  filaments  to 
the  periosteum,  and  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  receiving  the 
outer  branch  of  the  deep  plantar  nerve ;  it  then  becomes  connected 
with  a  branch  of  the  outer  plantar  nerve,  and  is  distributed  on 
the  ligaments  and  skin  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot ;  the  inner 
branch  of  the  anterior  tibial  passes  down  on  the  cannon-bone, 
gives  filaments  to  the  periosteum  and  fascia,  and  terminates  on 
the  skin  at  the  inner  side  of  the  foot. 

In  the  Pig,  the  posterior  tibial  nerve,  having  given  branches 
to  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  and  sent  the  branch  down  at  the  back 
of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  to  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  gives 
filaments  to  the  inner  side  of  the  heel,  and  near  the  part  divides 
into  the  inner  and  outer  plantar  nerves ;  the  inner  is  continued 
onwards,  and  supplies  the  small  inner  toe  (ii\  the  first  large 
toe  (m),  and  the  inner  side  of  the  next  (tv).  The  outer  plantar 
nerve  passes  underneath  the  flexor  tendon,  and  is  continued  on- 
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ward  to  divide  for  the  outer  side  of  the  second  large  toe,  and  the 
outer  small  toe ;  it  sends  the  deep  plantar  into  the  sole  to  supply 
the  short  muscles  situated  there.  The  anterior  tibial  nerve  gives 
branches  to  the  ligaments  at  the  back  of  the  foot,  and  sends  a 
branch  to  supply  the  toe,  tt,  and  the  inner  side  of  m ;  the  rest  of 
it  gives  branches  to  the  small  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  fobt, 
and  then  passes  forward  to  join  the  branch  of  the  peroneal  given 
to  the  outer  side  of  m,  and  the  inner  side  of  to  * ;  the  continua* 
tion  of  the  peroneal  after  emerging  just  above  the  instep  suppliet 
the  outer  side  of  tit  toe,  both  sides  of  to  and  o,  the  branch  sent 
to  the  outer  side  of  ttt  and  the  inner  side  of  to  receiving  a  branch 
of  the  anterior  tibiaL 

In  the  order  Camioora,  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  has  been 
described  and  figured  by  Swan,  in  the  Fox  (lit,  p.  150,  pL  33), 
and  in  the  Jaguar  (ib.  p.  161),  from  which  the  following  account  is 
chiefly  abridged.  In  the  Fox  the  anterior  trunk  of  the  first  cervi- 
cal passes  forward,  and  sends  up  two  filaments  to  the  junction  of 
the  trunk  of  the  par  vagum  with  the  glosso-pharjmgeal,  the  ninth, 
the  accessory,  and  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathe- 
tic ;  it  gives  branches  to  the  recti  antici,  and  then  joins  the  descen- 
dens  noni,  to  be  distributed  to  the  stemo-hyoid  and  stemo-thyroid 
muscles.  The  posterior  trunk  supplies  the  recti  capitis  postici 
and  obliqui  sup.  et  inf.  The  anterior  trunks  of  the  second  and 
third  cervical  nerves  give  branches  to  the  recti  capitis  antici,  then 
unite  to  communicate  with  the  accessory,  and  divide  into  branches, 
which  are  distributed  on  the  cutaneous  muscle  and  skin  at  the  side 
of  the  face  and  neck  and  external  ear.  The  fourth  cervical  gives 
a  branch  to  join  the  accessory  and  others  to  the  trapezius,  and  is 
then  distributed  to  the  cutaneous  muscle  and  skin  at  the  side  of 
the  neck.  The  fifth  cervical  nerve  gives  a  branch  to  the  acces- 
sory, and  to  the  trapezius,  and  then  pierces  this  to  terminate  on 
the  skin  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  neck.  The  posterior  or  dorsal 
division  of  the  second  cervical  nerve  gives  branches  to  the  splenius, 
complexus,  and  other  muscles,  close  to  the  posterior  part  of  the 
spine,  and  then  sends  a  branch  through  the  complexus  towards 
the  occiput,  which  gives  filaments  to  the  muscles  inserted  into  the 
back  of  the  ear,  but  is  chiefly  distributed  on  the  skin  of  this  part. 
The  posterior  division  of  the  third  cervical  is  similarly  distributed. 
That  of  the  fourth  cervical  gives  branches  to  the  complexus  and 
other  muscles  close  to  the  spine,  and  then  terminates  on  the  skin. 
The  posterior  divisions  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  also  give  branches 

*  See  Tol.  iL  p.  308,  fig.  193,  Hippopoiamms,  which  resembles  the  foot  of  the 
Hog. 
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to  the  muscles  and  skin;  the  first  dorsal  supplies  the  muscles 
only.  The  phrenic  nerve  is  formed  bj  a  branch  from  the  fifth 
and  sixth  cervicals:  it  passes  over  the  pericardium  to  the  dia- 
phragm,  and  on  the  right  side  is  placed  close  to  the  post-caval 
vein.  In  the  Jaguar^  the  phrenic  also  arises  from  the  fifth  and 
sixth  cervicals^  and  receives  a  branch  from  the  first  thoracic 
ganglion.  The  axillary  plexus  is  formed  by  the  last  two  cervical 
and  first  two  dorsal  nerves.  In  the  Fox  the  axillary  plexus  is 
formed  by  the  sixth  and  seventh  cervical  and  first  and  second 
dorsal  nerves^  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  sixths  after  receiving  a 
branch  from  the  seventh,  gives  a  large  branch  to  the  integuments 
on  the  anterior  part  of  the  shoulder-joint,  and  then  passes  to  form 
the  superior  scapular  nerve,  and  terminates  on  the  supra-  and 
infranspinate  muscles.  Branches  from  the  sixth  and  seventh 
cervical  and  first  and  second  dorsals  are  given  to  the  pectoral 
muscles;  a  branch  from  the  seventh  cervical  is  given  to  the 
serratus  magnus,  and  branches  from  the  sixth  and  seventh  go  to 
the  subscapularis.  The  circumflex  nerve  arises  from  the  union  of 
the  sixth  and  seventh  cervical  nerves;  it  gives  branches  to  the 
subscapularis  and  teres  major  muscles,  and  then  divides  and  sends 
a  branch  to  the  infra-spinatus  muscle  and  the  deltoid,  and  branches 
to  the  integuments  on  the  outer  side  of  the  arm. 

The  internal  cutaneous  nerve  is  sent  off  by  the  ulnar ;  it  passes 
down  the  arm,  and,  near  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  divides 
into  branches  to  be  distributed  to  the  skin  at  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
fore-arm.  The  smaller  internal  cutaneous  nerve  is  the  external 
branch  of  the  third  dorsal  after  its  egress  from  between  the  ribs ; 
it  pierces  the  broadest  muscle  of  the  back,  and  divides  into 
branches,  to  be  distributed  on  the  skin  at  the  inner  and  posterior 
part  of  the  arm.  The  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  arises  from  the 
seventh  cervical  with  the  outer  portion  of  the  median,  gives  a 
branch  to  the  pectoralis  and  coraco-brachialis,  and  then  passes  off 
to  terminate  on  the  biceps.  The  seventh  cervical,  having  given 
off  the  homologue  of  the  musculo-cutaneous,  the  remaining  part 
gives  off  a  branch  which  sends  one  back  to  the  brachialis  intemus, 
behind  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  and  then  gives  branches  to  the 
skin  of  the  fore-arm,  in  the  place  of  the  cutaneous  portion  of  the 
musculo-cutaneous  nerve  in  Man ;  it  then  joins  the  branch  from 
the  first  and  second  dorsal  nerves,  about  an  inch  above  the  elbow, 
to  form  the  median  nerve,  which  is  small  as  compared  with  that  in 
Man.  The  nerve  thus  formed  passes  under  the  origin  of  the 
pronator  teres,  and  gives  branches  to  this,  the  flexor  carpi  radialis, 
and  the  superficial  and  deep  flexors  of  the  digits ;  it  then  passes. 
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by  the  side  of  the  radial  flexor  and  between  the  digital  flexors, 
through  the  annular  ligament;  it  is  continued  in  the  fore-paw 
between  the  tendons  of  these  muscles,  at  the  division  of  which  it 
sends  off  branches;  it  gives  filaments  to  the  skin  of  the  palm,  and 
a  branch  to  the  rudimental  poUex,^  another  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  index  (ii),  and  a  branch  to  be  joined  by  one  from  the  deep 
palmar  for  the  outer  side  of  the  index  and  the  inner  side  of  the 
medius  (iii) ;  another  branch  also  to  be  joined  by  a  branch  from 
the  deep  palmar  for  the  outer  side  of  the  medius  and  the  inner 
side  of  the  annularis  (iv).      The  ulnar  nerve  is  formed  by  the 
first  and  second  dorsals ;  it  descends  behind  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  humerus,  covered  by  thick  fascia  and  by  part  of  the  flexor 
sublimis ;  it  then  passes  down  the  fore-arm  between  the  flexors  of 
the  fingers  and  the  ulnar  flexor  of  the  wrist*     In  the  fi>re-arm  it 
IB  larger  than  the  continuation  of  the  median  nerve :  it  sends  a 
branch  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  superficial  and  deep  flexors  of  the 
digits  and  the  ulnar  flexor  of  the  wrist :  near  the  hand  it  sends  a 
branch  to  the  back  of  this  part  to  communicate  with  the  radial 
branch  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  and  then  proceeds  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  fifth  digit  (y)  ;  it  passes  deeply,  confined  by  a 
ligament  at  its  entrance,  into  the  palm,  and  sends  a  branch  for 
the  inner  side  of  the  fifth  digit  and  the  outer  side  of  the  fourth ; 
the  rest  of  the  nerve,  forming  the  deep  palmar,  divides  into 
branches,  which  terminate  on  the  interosseous  and  other  small 
muscles  situated  in  the  palm,  and  give  branches  to  join  those  of 
the  median  sent  to  the  outer  side  of  the  index  and  the  inner  side 
of  the  medius  digit ;  also  to  the  outer  side  of  this  and  the  inner 
side  of  the  annularis.     The  distribution  of  the  median  nerve  is 
nearly  the  same  in  the  Felines,  but  the  trunk  traverses  the  ento- 
condyloid  canal.     The  musculo-spiral  nerve  has  a  slight  com- 
munication with  the  sixth  cervical,  but  is  principally  formed  from 
the  seventh  and  first  and  second  dorsals ;  it  gives  branches  to  the 
different  heads  of  the  triceps  muscle,  and  winds  round  between 
the  inner  and  large  heads  of  the  triceps  to  the  outside  of  the  arm, 
and  divides  into  two  large  branches;  one  gives  off  a  cutaneous 
branch  to  the  outer  side  of  the  fore-arm,  and  then  descends  in  the 
place  of  the  radial,  giving  branches  to  the  skin,  and  dividing  to 
terminate  on  the  skin  at  the  back  of  the  paw  and  the  side  of  each 
digit,  except  the  outer  side  of  the  fifth,  and  communicate  with 
the  dorsal  branch  of  the  ulnar ;  the  other,  in  passing  to  the  back 
of  the  fore-«rm,  gives  a  branch  to  the  long  and  the  short  supinator 
muscles ;  it  then  divides  to  terminate  in  the  extensor  carpi  radialis 

*  VoL  ii.  p.  306,  fig.  191,  Hgttma,  i,  which  alio  ferret  to  exemplify  the  homologj 
of  the  d^ttt  of  the  fore-paw  m  the  Dog  and  Cat 
vol..  III.  N 
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and  the  extensor  digitorum,  whilst  a  long  branch  passes  on  and 
gives  filaments  to  the  extensors  of  the  pollex  and  to  the  wrist- 
joint,  but  does  not  terminate  on  this  part  in  a  ganglion,  as  in  Man 
and  Quadrumana. 

There  are  thirteen  pairs  of  dorsal  nerves,  and  their  principal 
deviation  from  those  in  Man  consists  in  a  smaller  size,  a  more 
direct  course,  and  a  less  distribution  on  the  abdominal  muscles, 
and  by  those  at  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax  being  covered 
by  an  extension  of  the  origin  of  the  psoas  muscle,  also  in  the 
anterior  cutaneous  branches  supplying  the  different  portions 
of  the  elongated  mammary  glands  in  the  female,  as  well  as  the 
skin.  The  posterior  or  dorsal  divisions,  after  supplying  the 
muscles  connected  with  the  spine,  the  sacro-lumbalis  and  longissi- 
mus  dorsiy  send  a  branch  between  these  and  the  latissimus  dorsi 
to  the  skin.  The  anterior  or  ventral  divisions  of  the  lumbar  and 
sacral  nerves  supply  principally  the  parts  connected  with  the 
lower  extremity,  the  bladder  and  rectum ;  the  dorsal  divisions  of 
the  second  and  third  lumbar  nerves  supply  the  skin  as  well  as  the 
sacro-lumbalis  and  other  muscles  connected  with  the  dorsal  parts 
of  the  vertebrae ;  the  dorsal  divisions  of  the  succeeding  lumbar 
nerves  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  only ;  the  dorsal  divisions  of 
the  sacral  nerves  supply  the  muscles  on  that  surface  of  the  taiL 
The  nerves  are  not  very  different  from  those  in  Man,  except  in 
their  number,  and  consequently  in  their  conjunction  a  little 
higher  or  lower  for  forming  the  nerves  of  the  lower  extremity. 
The  anterior  divisions  of  the  three  first  lumbar  nerves  give  fila- 
ments to  the  psoas  muscle,  and  then  pass  forward  to  terminate  in 
the  abdominal  muscles  and  skin.  The  fourth  gives  filaments  to 
the  psoas  and  internal  iliac  muscles,  and  sends  a  branch  to  join 
one  from  the  third  to  form  the  external  spermatic  on  the  external 
iliac  artery,  which  passes  through  the  external  abdominal  ring  to 
the  spermatic  chord;  in  the  female  this  was  distributed  on  the 
posterior  division  of  the  mammary  gland ;  it  sends  off  another 
branch  which  gives  a  filament  to  the  external  iliac  artery,  and 
then  joins  the  sixth;  the  rest  of  the  fifth  passes  down  on  the 
exterior  of  the  thigh  to  the  skin,  and  forms  the  external  cutaneous 
nerve.  The  sixth  receives  a  branch  from  the  fifth,  gives  fila- 
ments to  the  internal  iliac  muscle ;  part  of  it  is  then  joined  by  a 
large  branch  from  the  seventh  to  form  the  anterior  crural  nerve ; 
the  other  part,  after  receiving  a  large  and  small  branch  from  the 
seventh,  becomes  the  obturator  nerve.  The  seventh,  having 
given  off  the  preceding  branches,  joins  the  first  and  second  sacrals 
and  a  branch  of  the  third  for  forming  the  sciatic  nerve.     The 
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junction  of  the  first  and  second  sacral  gires  a  branch  to  the  pyri- 
form  muscle,  and  a  larger  one  to  pass  out  at  the  ischiatic  notch  to 
supply  the  gluteal  muscles  and  the  tensor  fascise.  Some  branches 
derived  from  the  second  and  third  sacral  nerves  combine  with  the 
hypogastric  plexus  for  supplying  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and 
others  from  the  pudendal  nerves  for  the  muscles  connected  with 
the  anus  and  tail.  A  branch  of  the  second  sacral  nerve  joins  the 
third  for  forming  the  anterior  caudal  nerve,  which  receives  the 
anterior  trunk  of  each  remaining  spinal  nerve,  and  passes  deep  in 
the  anterior  part  of  each  side  of  the  tail,  giving  off  branches  into 
its  coiurse ;  the  posterior  or  dorsal  trunks  of  the  same  nerves  form 
a  nerve,  which  also  sends  off  branches  to  the  dorsal  muscles  and 
skin  of  the  tail. 

The  anterior  crural  nerve  passes  between  fibres  of  the  iliac 
muscle,  then  under  Poupart's  ligament  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
ssrtorius;  it  gives  branches  to  this,  to  the  rectus  femoris,  the 
external  and  internal  vasti,  and  the  cruraUs,  and  sends  off  the 
saphenus  nerve,  which  descends  across  the  thigh  to  the  inner  part 
of  the  leg,  communicates  with  a  filament  from  the  obturator,  and 
is  continued  to  the  foot,  giving  filaments  in  its  course  to  the 
fascia  and  skin.  The  obturator  nerve,  on  emerging  from  the 
pelvis,  gives  branches  to  the  pectineal  muscle,  the  triceps,  and 
gracilis,  and  sends  a  branch  to  communicate  with  the  saphenus 
nerve;  several  fine  branches  pass  down  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  thigh  for  the  fascia  and  integuments.  The  sciatic  nerve, 
on  emerging  from  the  pelvis,  communicates  with  the  internal 
pudendal;  it  sends  a  branch  to  the  internal  obturator  muscle, 
and  one  which  gives  a  filament  to  the  upper  portion  of  the 
gemelU,  and  then  passes  behind  the  tendon  of  the  internal 
obturator  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  gemelli  and  qnadratus 
muscles.  The  sciatic  ^passes  close  to  the  insertion  of  the  in- 
ternal obturator  muscle,  and  upon  or  behind  the  gemelli  and 
qnadrati  muscles,  then  behind  the  trochanter  covered  by  the 
origin  of  the  biceps  to  which  it  gives  a  branch:  it  sends  off  a  large 
branch  which  divides  into  others  for  the  semimembranosus  and 
semitendinosus  muscles.  About  the  middle  of  the  thigh  it  sepi^ 
rates  into  the  posterior  tibial  and  peroneal  nerves. 

The  posterior  tibial  nerve  sends  off  a  long  slender  branch 
which  descends  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  sends  a  branch  behind  the  tendo 
A  chillis  to  the  posterior  tibial  nerve,  and  is  distributed  on  the 
sldn   at  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  and    heeL     It  then  gives 
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branches  to  the  gastrocnemius,  and  passes  between  the  heads  of 
this  and  gives  branches  to  the  flexor  of  the  toes,  the   tibialis 
posticus  and  the  flexor  longus  hallucis ;  it  then  passes  down  the 
leg   on   the  inner    side  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  receives  the 
branch   from    the   long    slender   branch   sent    underneath    this 
tendon.     It  passes  behind  the  inner  condyle  of  the  tibia,  and 
divides  into  the  inner  and    outer   plantar  nerves :    the   inner 
plantar  gives  a  branch  to  the  inner  side  of  the  second  toe,  and 
then  communicates  with  a  branch  of  the  deep  plantar,  and  divides 
for  the  outer  side  of  the  second  and  the  inner  side  of  the  third ; 
it  also  communicates  with  a  branch  of  the  deep  plantar  given  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  third  toe  and  the  inner  of  the  fourth ;  the 
outer  plantar  nerve  passes  between  the  flexor  tendons,  and  sends 
a  nerve  to  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  and  the  last  toe ;  it  gives  off 
the  deep  plantar,  which  passes  underneath  the  short  flexor  of  the 
toes,  and  divides  into  branches,  and  gives  filaments  to  each  of  the 
small  muscles  situated  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  a  branch  to 
communicate  with   one  from  the  inner  plantar  nerve:  it  then 
divides  for  the  outer  side  of  the  second  toe  (the  innermost  in  the 
Fox  and  most  digitigrades)  and  the  inner  side  of  the  third,  and  one 
for  the  outer  side  of  the  third  and  the  inner  of  the  fourth,  and 
another  for  the  outer  side  of  the  fourth  and  the  inner  of  the  fifth 
toe.     The  peroneal  nerve  gives  a  small  branch  to  the  biceps  and 
filaments  to  the  fascia  near  the  knee ;  it  then  divides  the  anterior 
tibial  nerve,  sends  off  branches  to  the  anterior  tibial  muscle,  the 
long  extensor  of  the  toes,  and  the  long  peroneal,  and  descends 
with  the  anterior  tibial  artery,   beneath  the  annular  ligament, 
and  gives  branches  to  the  ligaments  of  the  foot ;    it  passes  on- 
wards, and  is  joined  by  a  branch  from  the  continuation  or  dorsal 
branch  of  the  peroneal,  and  divides  for  the  outer  side  of  the 
second  and  the  inner  side  of  the  third  toe.     The  continuation  or 
dorsal  branch  of  the  peroneal,  gives  branches  to  the  short  and 
third  peroneal  muscles,  and  passes  behind  the  long  peroneal,  and 
emerges  between  this  and  the  long  extensor  of  the  toes ;  it  passes 
over  the  annular  ligament,  and  sends  a  branch  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  foot  and  the  fifth  toe ;  on  the  back  of  the  foot  it  sends  the 
branch  to  join  the  anterior  tibial  nerve ;   it  separates  into  two 
branches,  the  first  divides  for  the  outer  side  of  the  third  and  the 
inner  side  of  the  fourth  toes,  the  other  for  the  outer  side  of  the 
fourth  and  the  inner  side  of  the  fifth  or  outermost  toe. 

The  chief  characters  of  the  minutely  detailed  distribution  of 
the  myelonal  nerves  of  Man,  in  works  on  his  anatomy,  are  found 
in  most  Quadrumana.    Mr.  Swan  has  remarked  that  the  saphenus 
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nerve  is  proportionally  larger  in  a  Baboon :  and  he  also  notices 
the  large  size  of  this  nerve  in  the  Jaguar.  The  nerves  of  the. 
palm  are  proportionally  smaller  in  Apes  than  in  Man,  and  do 
not  terminate  in  such  thick  brushes  of  filaments  at  the  tips  of  the 
fingers;  but  the  branches  from  the  musculo-spiral  and  ulnar 
nerves  to  the  back  of  the  hand  are  larger  in  proportion  than  in 
Man.^  Many  Qnadrumana  have  the  ganglion  on  the  termination 
of  the  spiral  nerve  at  the  back  of  the  wrist ;  but  in  the  Felidm 
there  is  only  a  slight  enlargement  at  that  part  of  the  nerve. 

§  212.  Sympathetic  system. — This,  as  an  addition  to  the  general 
nervous  system,  is  a  speciality  of  the  Vertebrate  subkingdom :  as 
such  it  dawns  in  Myxinoids,  at  the  confluence  and  intestinal 
production  of  the  two  vagal  trunks,  and  is  differentiated  by  pro« 
gressive  steps,  till  it  attains  the  general  condition  defined  in 
voL  L  p.  318,  §  57.* 

Where  it  begins  in  the  series  there  the  chief  centres  are  after- 
wards established,  as  the  semilunar  ganglions  and  solar  plexus,  so 
called  from  the  multitudinous  rays  that  diverge  therefrom ;  they 
are  early  and  distinctly  visible  in  the  mammalian  embryo.  The 
ganglions  of  the  sympathetic  vary  in  the  proportion  of  the  grey 
or  cellular  and  filamentary  or  tubular  constituents.  The  cellular 
port  form,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  semUunar  ganglions  in 
Man  than  in  most  lower  Mammals :  and  it  is  greater  in  Car^ 
nivora  than  in  hoofed  quadrupeds.  The  filaments  radiating 
from  the  semilunar  ganglions  collect  themselves  into  interlaced 
groups  named  after  the  viscera  they  mainly  supply,  as,  the 
•  gastric,'  *  hepatic,'  *  splenic,'  *  mesenteric,'  *  renal,'  *  spermatic,* 
&c. :  the  chief  branches  of  all  these  plexuses  attach  themselves 
to  the  arteries  of  the  several  organs :  in  the  large  gastric  plexus 
of  the  Ruminants  they  accompany  these  to  the  several  divisions 
of  the  complex  stomach.  In  the  Camivora  branches  of  the 
superior  mesenteric  pass  in  a  more  definite  form  to  the  aggregate 
of  mesenteric  glands  at  the  root  of  the  mesentery.  In  Perisso- 
dactyles,  in  which  the  csecum  and  colon  are  remarkable  for  size 
and  complexity,  the  superior  mesenteric  plexus,  supplying  these 
parts  of  the  large  as  well  as  the  small  intestines,  is  proportionally 
larger  than  in  other  Manunals,  especially  as  compared  with  the 
inferior  mesenteric  plexus  in  Camivora  and  Quadrumana.     In 

1  UT.  p.  193.  Mnch  of  the  foKgoing  description  is  abridged  from  this  rich  store- 
boose  of  ComparmtiTe  Neorologj. 

*  This  true  idea  of  the  series  of  ganglioiia  and  neires,  called  '  sjoapathetic*  in  Man, 
once  clearly  attained,  will  leare  little  room  for  specolations  as  to  whether  the  ner- 
Tons  sjstem  of  insects  answers  to  the  mjeleocephalic  or  sympathetic  part,  exclnsirely, 
of  that  of  Vertebrates. 
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the  B&booD  the  csecum  and  ahout  one  foot  of  the  colon  is  Bupplied 
by  the  superior  meBenteric  plexus,  and  the  remuning  five  feet  of 
the  large  intestine  hj  the  inferior  one.  In  Camivora  this  sup- 
plies about  the  terminal  half  of  the  large  intestine.  In  the 
baboon  Swan  noticed  a  commuDication  between  the  right  phrenic 
nerve  and  the  eeroilunar  ganglion.' 

The  trunk,  advancing  or  ascending  from  each  semilunar  gan- 
glion, is  an  aggregate  of  cords  ('  splanchnic  nerve,'  Anthropotomy), 
which,  perforating  the  diaphragm,  separate  to  form  communica- 
tions with  a  variable  number  of  the  thoracic  ganglions  of  the 
sympathetic.  In  the  baboon  Swan  traced  the  origins  or  con- 
nections of  the  right  splanchnic  nerve  with  two  thoracic  ganglia 
in  advance  of  the  left,  this  extending 
over  the  heads  of  five  posterior  ribs, 
and  the  other  over  seven,  each  ex- 
panding into  a  small  ganglion  at  the 
bottom  of  the  chest.  In  the  hedge- 
ht^  the  splanchnic  nerve  extends  over 
the  heads  of  the  four  last  ribs,  and, 
receiving  filaments  from  the  sympa- 
thetic, forms  a  plexus  on  the  sides  of 
the  vertebras,  as  in  the  baboon;  but 
separates  from  the  trunk  of  the  sym- 
pathetic higher  in  the  chest.  In  the 
jaguar  this  separation  occurs  a  little 
above  the  diaphragm :  in  the  hog  at 
the  passage  through  the  diaphr^m. 
But '  these  variations  do  not  seem  to 
make  any  difference  either  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  semilunar  ganglion,  or 
the  branches  preceding  from  them.** 

Kolliker  has  given  the  subjoined 
view,  fig.  137,  of  the  communication 
of  the  splanchnic,  Sp/,  with  the  myelon 
by  the  '  rami  communicantes '  Re,  Re, 
and  with  the  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  o,  from  which  it  derives 
its  grey  fibres.  From  the  trunk  of  the  sympathetic  TV  and  the 
ganglion  the  nerve  *  to  the  intercostal  artery  is  sent  off. 

In  Mammals  the  parts  regarded  as  '  trunks,'  or  '  main  chords'' 
of  the  sympathetic,  form  a  symmetrical  pair  extending  along  the 
sides  of  the  centrums,  forward  to  the  basioccipital,  and  backward 

'    LIT.  p.    IIS.  '  Ih. 

'  •  Frulongwioni,'  Swab.     lit.  pauiin. 
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to  the  coccyx :  anteriorly,  or  above,  they  pass  to  gwigiions  and 
plexuses,  within,  or  lis 

about,   the   cranial  ''    . 

cavity;     below    or  ' 

behind,  they  con- 
verge and  oiute, 
generally,  in  a  ter- 
minal '  coccygeal ' 
ganglion.  In  their 
coone  the  cords 
croM,  ventrally,  the 
issuing  tmnks  of 
the  spinal  nerres,  { 
with  which  they  are 
connected  by  short 
threads,    including  ii 

grey  and  white  fiia-  si«lnn  -t  .r.tl.  lnUTrn,ul  •Hh  ««i><ni»aila(  t-nnOi  u, 

menta,    and    there  iiiD[«ii«ie.  H»*bU(ii««.»ini™.i,  tKim-. 

usually  swelling  into  ganglions.  The  grey  or  gelatinous  thread 
is  moat  probably  a  contribution  from  the  ganglion  to  the  myelonal 
nerve,  the  white  ^read  is  sent      ,  ,  , , 

from  the  nerve  to  the  sympa- 
thetic ganglion :  it  consists  of 
tubnlar  nerve-fibres,  and  these 
predominate  in  the  'rami 
ccmmnnicantes'  of  the  rabbit 
and  cat*  Under  a  power  of  i' 
rixty  diam.  after  addition  of 
dilute  scJution  of  soda  Drum- 
mond  found  such  fibres  con- 
tinned  nuunly  from  the  mye- 
lonal end  or  ocigin,  fig.  136, 
c,  of  an  intercoetal  nerve,  and 
converging  to  form  the  com- 
mnnicating  branch,  BC,  with 
the  sympathetic  ganglion.  A 
few  filaments,  a,  a,  disappear 
among  those  of  the  intercostal 
nerve  rather  in  the  direction 
of  its  outward  course.  Traced 
to  the  sympathetic  ganglion, 
as  in  fig.  139,  they  divei^e. 
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spreading  over  its  cellular  part  y,  most  of  them  passing  either 
forward  at  by  or  backward  at  a,  and  thus  adding  to  the  substance 
of  the  main  trunks  A,  B. 

These  ganglionic  enlargements  are  more  distinct  from,  and 
proportionally  larger  than,  the  cords  in  Man  and  Unguiculates, 
than  in  Ungulates  and  some  lower  Mammals.  There  is  also  some 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  cords  themselves.  In  the 
Quadrumana  and  Carnivoray  dissected  bj  Swan,  as  well  as  in 
the  hedgehog  and  rabbit,  the  cord  was  '  thick  and  narrow '  as 
in  Man :  but  in  the  ass,  calf,  and  goat  it  was  broad  and  flat, 
and  composed  of  parallel  threads  communicating  with  each  other. 
In  the  ass  it  continues  of  almost  the  same  breadth  nearly  through- 
out the  thorax.  '  In  the  calf,  after  the  thoracic  plexus  is  given 
off,  it  becomes  narrower ;  it  then,  in  descending,  gradually  gets 
broader  after  its  communication  with  each  intercostal  nerve,  and 
appears  rather  to  have  had  a  branch  added  to  it  by,  than  to  have 
given  one  to,  each  nerve.'  *  The  thoracic  portion  of  the  sympa- 
thetic supplies  nearly  the  same  parts  as  in  Man.  In  the  jaguar, 
branches  from  several  of  the  thoracic  ganglia  of  the  right  side 
unite  and  communicate  with  the  right  posterior  pulmonary  plexus, 
and  then  cross  the  spine  to  communicate  with  the  left  posterior 
pulmonary  plexus.  In  the  calf,  a  similar  plexus  gives  off  the 
more  inferior  cardiac  nerves  to  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle :  it 
proceeds  from  four  or  five  of  the  thoracic  ganglia  of  the  right 
side,  and  communicates  with  the  vagal  nerve :  branches  extend 
across  the  spine  behind  the  gullet,  and  communicate  with  some 
from  a  similar  plexus  on  the  left  side.  The  first  of  anterior 
thoracic  ganglion  is  commonly  notable  for  its  size,  and  sends  off 
filaments  of  communication  with  the  vagal,  recurrent,  and  phrenic 
nerves.  The  cord  between  the  first  thoracic  and  last  cervical 
ganglion  is  short,  and  usually  divided,  or  traversed,  by  the  'sub- 
clavian' or  *  trunk  of  the  brachial'  artery.  In  Man  the  two 
gangUons  seem  to  blend  into  one.  The  lower  cervical  is  always 
a  notable  ganglion :  the  inferior  cardiac  nerves  proceed  from  it. 
The  sympathetic  trunk  divides  and  passes  forward  along  the  neck : 
the  smaller  portion,  along  the  vertebrarterial  canal,  answers  to 
the  cervical  part  of  the  trunk  in  birds :  tlie  larger  portion  extends 
in  close  connection  with  the  trunk  of  the  vagus,  and  '  in  the 
calf  it  has  sometimes  very  small  ganglia'  imbedded  in  it, 
which  give  filaments  to  accompany  the  small  arteries.'*  In  the 
hedgehog  and  rabbit  this  connection  between  the  sympathetic 
and  vagus  is  less  intimate.     In  this  part  of  the  sympathetic  there 

»  uv.  p.  115.  «  lb.  p.  113. 
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is  an  anterior  or  superior  cervical  ganglion  as  well  as  the  inferior 
one ;  but,  in  Man,  a  small  '  middle  cervical '  is  added.  In  the 
vertebrarterial  tract  communications  are  made  with  the  successive 
sfnnal  nerves,  as  in  the  thorax,  but  without  the  ganglionic 
enlargements,  at  least  so  conspicuous.  This  seems  to  be  more 
truly  the  forward  continuation  of  the  trunk  than  the  cord  con- 
nected with  the  vagus. 

In  the  hog  branches  from  the  superior  cervical  pass  forward  to 
the  second  division  of  the  fifth  and  to  the  sixth  nerve :  *  there  is 
not  a  distinct  vidian  nerve  passing  in  a  canal  of  bone,  as  in  the 
calf  and  ass ;  but  the  branch  most  resembling  it  can  be  traced 
on  the  second  trunk  of  the  fifth  to  the  place  where  the  palatine 
and  lateral  nasal  nerves  proceed.' '  In  the  sheep  two  small  and 
two  larger  filaments  ascend  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion 
and  form  a  plexus,  from  which  the  vidian  nerve  passes  to  the 
lateral  nasal  and  two  branches  to  the  gasserian  ganglion.  In 
the  ass  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  has  a  more  elongate  form, 
and  sends  branches  which  form  a  plexus  round  the  entocarotid : 
some  filaments,  joining  others  from  the  glossopharyngeal,  supply 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  The  chief  offsets  com- 
municate with  the  second  division  of  the  fifth,  the  sixth,  and 
facial  nerves ;  the  vidian  passes  forward  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
eustachian  tube,  traverses  its  bony  canal,  and  joins  the  branch 
frmn  the  second  trunk  of  the  fifth,  which  divides  into  the  lateral 
nasal  and  palatine,  but  there  is  no  '  sphenopalatine  ganglion  '  at 
the  junction.  The  chief  plexuses  in  the  cephalic  part  of  the 
sympathetic  are  the  ento-  and  ecto-carotid  and  the  cavernous. 
These  are  more  directly  derived  from  the  superior  cervical  gan- 
glion. The  plexus  about  the  vertebral  artery  formed  by  the 
accompanying  portion  of  the  sympathetic  is  continued  to  the 
basilar  artery  and  its  cerebral  branches.  From  the  lower  part 
of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  the  superior  or  long  cardiac 
nerve  is  sent  off:  also  nerves  to  the  common  carotid,  the  pharyn- 
geal plexus,  and  to  communicate  with  the  vagus,  spinal  accessory, 
ninth,  and  suboccipital  nerves.  Swan  remarks  that  the  superior 
cervical  ganglion,  *  in  many '  (mammalian)  '  instances  corresponds 
in  bearing  a  proportionate  size  to  that  of  the  second  trunk  of  the 
fifth.' '  The  greatest  proportion  of  the  sympathetic  continued 
from  that  ganglion,  passed  to  the  front  of  the  gasserian,  giving 
off  the  first  and  second  trunks  of  the  fifth.  He  failed  to  find  a 
distinct  sphenopalatine  ganglion  in  the  monkey  and  baboon. 

*  In  the  baboon  and  ass  the  three  first  lumbar  ganglia  of  the 

1  LIT.  p.  112.  '  lb.  PL  110. 
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sympathetic  send  branches  to  the  semilunar  ganglion,  to  the 
renal,  spermatic,  and  aortic  plexuses.''  The  uterine  nerves  are 
derived  from  the  hypogastric  plexuses ;  they  accompany  the  ves- 
sels along  the  broad  ligaments ;  most  separate  therefi-om  before 
reaching  the  uterus :  others  retaining  a  plexiforro  arrangement 
about  the  vessels,  show  minute  ganglia  in  their  course,  fig.  140. 
In  long-tailed  Mammals  the  sympathetic  is  continued  beyond  the 
azygouB  ganglion  on  the  caudal  artery, 
sometimes  aa  a  pair  of  cords  (jaguar)^* 
In  all  Mammals  examined  to  this  end 
filaments  of  the  S3nnpathetic  have  been 
traced,  with  those  of  the  third  and  fifth, 
to  the  ophthalmic  ganglion,  sending  off 
theciliary  nerves:  and  the  general  result 
of  this  branch  of  Comparative  Neuro- 
logy tends  to  establish  the  conclusion 
that  every  myelencephalic  nerve  con- 
tains some  proportion  of  filaments  from 
the  sympathetic,  whilst  every  sympa- 
thetic ganglion,  reciprocally,  receives 
some  filaments  from  the  myelencephalic 
system,  ^efie,  however,  are  so  mo- 
dified as  to  be  unequal  to  the  trans- 
mission of  volitional  influence  to  the 
oi^ne  mainly  supplied  from  the  sym- 
pathetic ganglions ;  but  they  may  be 
the  media  of  conveying  thereto  invo- 
luntary influence  and  the  stimulus  of 
violent  emotions:  and,  conversely,  they 
may  convey  the  sensations  of  ptun  from 
the  irritated  ganglion  to  the  encepha- 
lon.  The  sympathetic  system  mainly 
governs  nutritive  and  secretive  processes  and  involuntary  move- 
ments; it  influences  the  contractile  power  of  bloodvessels,  the 
coats  of  which,  in  all  Mammals,  show  a  considerable  plexiform 
supply  from  the  sympathetic  system. 

§  213.  Organ*  of  Touch.— In  considering  such  parts  in  Mam- 
malia, the  sensibility  of  tbeir  highly  organised  integument,  exeno- 
plifled  by  its  agitation  in  the  horse  on  the  contact  of  a  fly,  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  special  adaptations  of  parts  or  appen- 
dages of  the  skin  for  purposes  of  tactile  exploration.  Increased 
supply  of  bloodvessels  and  nerves  to  a  part  of  the  tegument 
'  MT,  p.  llT.  '  lb.  p.  117. 
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which  is  thin,  sofl,  or  papillose,  exalts  its  sensibility;  as,  for 
example,  in  the  lips,  at  the  end  of  a  teat,  of  a  clitoris  or  penis, 
and  to  a  degree,  in  the  latter  instances,  approaching  the  cha- 
racter of  a  special  sensation.  In  land-mammals  the  hair  is  not 
developed  on  the  more  sensitive  surfaces,  and  the  skin  there  is 
commonly  thinnest.  Man  exemplifies  the  maximum  of  dermal 
sensibility  through  the  comparative  thinness  and  general  naked- 
ness of  his  integument.  That  which  covers  the  broad  tips  of  the 
fingers  is  unusually  vascular,  and  richly  supplied  with  penicellate 
plexuses  of  nerves :  the  filaments  to  the  papillae  seem  to  terminate 
in  condensed  corpuscles  of  cellular  tissue,  certainly  continuous 
with  the  terminal  neurilemma — the  '  corpuscula  tactus '  or  '  axile' 
corpuscles, — occupying,  each,  the  centre  of  a  papilla.  The 
digital  papillae  average  in  Man  -r^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  length,  with 
a  basal  diameter  of  r^th  of  an  inch ;  they  are  conical  with  a 
rounded  apex.  Each  is  supplied  by  a  branch  from  the  arterial 
plexus  of  the  cutis :  they  do  not  project,  like  the  lingual  papillae, 
beyond  the  epithelial  level.  Tactile  papillae,  usually  of  a  larger 
or  coarser  kind,  are  developed  on  the  digital  integument  in  Quad- 
mmanoj  and  on  the  naked  surface  of  the  skin  of  the  prehensile 
tail  {Ateles)^  also  on  the  naked  terminal  integument  of  the  nose 
of  quadrupeds,  especially  when,  as  in  the  pig,  mole,  and  shrew, 
it  is  produced  as  an  exploratory  'snout,'  fig.  297,  or  forms,  as 
in  tapirs  and  elephants,  a  'proboscis.'  Certain  of  the  papillae 
of  the  prominences  commonly  so  called,  fig.  149,  on  the  surface 
of  the  tongue  are  tactile,  but  whether  also  gustatory,  or  distinct 
from  those  that  taste,  is  undetermined.  The  marginal  integument 
of  the  upper  and  lower  mandible  of  the  Ornithorhynchus  is 
eminently  tactile. 

Certain  hairs  acquire  a  size,  length,  firmness,  and  such  a  con- 
nection of  their  sclerous  basal  capsule  and  bulb  with  sensory 
nerve-filaments,  as  to  receive  very  delicate  impressions  by  contact 
with  extraneous  objects  or  impulse :  they  are  termed  '  vibrissas ' 
or  whiskers.  The  bulb  and  capsule  ^  of  the  whisker  is  sunk  deep 
into  the  substance  of  the  derm,  and  is  inclosed  in  a  sclerous  cap- 
sule,' which  in  the  walrus^  shows  an  almost  cartilaginous  hard- 
ness. The  bristles,  in  that  marine  carnivore,  have  the  firmness 
of  horn,  and  act  as  a  staif,  in  a  way  analogous  to  that  held  and 
applied  by  the  hand  of  the  blind  man.^     The  varieties  in  the 

*  XX.  Tol.  iii.  (1835),  pi.  xliii..  fig.  7,/. '  internal  theca.' 

*  lb.  e.  •  external  theca/  ■  lb.  fig.  10. 

*  The  analogj'  of  this  action  in  aquatic  inaroroals  to  the  impre^iioni  conreyed  by 
▼ibrationa  continued  from  the  surrounding  medium  along  the  gelatinous  contents  of 
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character  of  vibrissas  are,  in  like  mannery  adapted  to  receive  and 
communicate  the  impressions  affecting  particular  species,  or 
special  localities — eyebrows,  cheeks,  lips — where  they  may  be  de- 
veloped. Whiskers  are  long  and  fine  in  the  crepuscular  cats ; 
still  longer  in  the  nocturnal  aye-aye. 

The  corpuscular  thickenings  of  the  neurilemma  with  the  soft 
centre  to  which  the  terminal  nerve-filament  may  be  traced 
('Pacinian  bodies,'  voL  L  p.  324,  figs.  213,  214)  are  related  to 
the  present  simplest  and  most  difiused  kind  of  sensation.  The 
degree  in  which  any  given  part  of  integument  can  discriminate 
two  distinct  contacts  is  shown  by  the  intermediate  distance  at 
which  they  begin  to  be  felt  as  a  single  impression.  Obtuse 
points  of  a  pair  of  compasses,  e.  g.  applied,  to  the  skin,  with  suc- 
cessive degrees  of  approximation  until  they  feel  as  one  point, 
have  shown  the  different  discriminating  power  of  difierent  parts 
of  the  surface  of  the  human  body,  which,  in  the  main,  is  expressive 
of  the  degrees  of  general  sensibility  of  such  parts.  The  following 
are  instances  in  the  decreasing  ratio  of  acuteness  of  feeling  or 
discriminating  power : — tip  of  the  tongue,  palmar  surface  of  ter- 
minal joint  of  finger,  red  surface  of  lip,  tip  of  nose,  palm  of  hand, 
skin  of  cheek,  sole  of  foot  (parts  of),  buttocks  and  adjoining  part 
of  thighs,  loins,  back.^ 

As  the  seats  of  special  sense  are  almost  devoid  of  common  sen- 
sation, so  surfaces  with  peculiar  kinds  of  the  latter,  as  the  teat, 
penis,  or  the  skin  of  the  axilla,  palm  and  sole  susceptible  of  the 
sensation  called  '  tickling,'  have  low  degrees  of  tactile  discrimina- 
tion. For  the  phenomena  and  relations  of  the  sense  of  tempera- 
ture, see  LXViii'^ 

The  horn-cased  feet  of  the  Ungulates,  devoid  of  prehensile 
power,  need  no  nicety  of  touch  ;  but  they  have  a  sensitiveness  by 
which  the  degrees  of  firmness  of  soil,  e.  g.,  may  be  appreciated ; 
and  this  is  due  to  the  disposition  of  a  highly  vascular  and  nervous 
stratum  into  fine  and  long  villi  on  the  sole,  and  into  numerous 
close-set  lamellae,  fig.  17,'  17,  which,  interdigitating  with  soft 
horny  lamellas  in  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall  of  the  hoof,  relate, 
at  the  same  time,  to  its  renewal  and  firm  attachment  to  the  ter- 
minal phalanx. 

In  Cetacea  the  peripheral  surface  of  the  derm  is  produced  into 
fine  and  long  papillae,  highly  vascular,  and  connected  with  nerve- 

the  tabes  whose  buried  base  receives  the  sensitive  nerve,  in  certain  Fishes  (voU 
p.  325),  was  first  appreciated  bj  Humteb.     xx.  vol.  iii.  p.  55. 

^  For  farther  details  and  gradations  see  lxviii".  vol.  ii.  p.  516,  and  lxiz". 

>  XX.  vol.  ill.  p.  58,  preps,  nos.  U10>1413. 
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filaments  from  the  subdermal  plexus.  Hunter  placed  his  demon- 
strations of  this  structure  in  the  series  of  tactile  organs,  and 
remarks : — *  These  villi  are  soft  and  pliable,  they  float  in  water, 
and  each  is  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the  size  of  the 
animal.  In  the  Spermaceti  Whale  thej  are  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long;  in  the  Grampus,  Bottle-nose,  much  shorter;  in  all 
they  are  extremely  vascular ; '  they  are  sheathed  in  corresponding 
hollows  of  the  epiderm.' 

The  naked  skin  in  Cetacea  is  even,  smooth,  and  polished,  in 
most  instances:  the  numerous  longitudinal  plaits  along  the  under 
and  forepart  of  the  body  in  fin-whales  {Balanoptera,  fig.  217,  r), 
would  allow  of  transverse  expansion ;  yet  the  thorax  which  they 
cover  needs  not  such  provision.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  swifter- 
swimming  whales  that  pursue  mackerel  and  herring,  and  may 
serve  to  warn  them  of  shoals,  by  appreciation  of  an  impulse  of 
the  water  rebounding  therefrom,  and  so  conveying  a  sense  of  the 
propinquity  of  sunken  rocks  or  sand-banks.  Sensitiveness  to 
movements  of  the  ambient  ocean  is  indicated  by  certain  observed 
phenomena.  Thus  whale-fishers  aver  that  when  a  straggler  is 
attacked  its  fellows  will  bear  down  from  some  miles'  distance,  as 
if  to  its  assistance ;  and  it  may  be  that  they  are  attracted  by  per- 
ception of  the  vibration  of  the  water  caused  by  the  struggles  of  the 
harpooned  whale  or  cachalot.  But,  in  the  main,  tactile  or  discrimi- 
native sensibility  is  very  low  in  the  Cetacean  order.  The  thick 
hard  and  short  vibrissas  on  the  lips  of  Sirenia,  appear  to  relate 
rather  to  prehension  than  exploration  of  food. 

The  extent  of  surface  and  delicate  organisation  of  the  parts  of 
the  skin  forming  the  wings  and  ear-conchs  of  those  of  the  Bat- 
tribe  that  pursue  volant  insects  (vol.  ii  fig.  156),  and  the  an- 
tennal  nose-leaves  of  many  species  (BhiTiolophida),  relate  to  the 
perception  of  atmospheric  impulses  rebounding  from  surfaces  near 
which  the  Bat  approaches  in  flight.  Thus,  when  deprived  of 
sight,  and  with  the  ears  and  nostrils  plugged  up,  as  in  Spallan- 
zani's  questionable  experiments,  he  avers  that  the  Bat  was  capable 
of  directing  its  flight  with  the  same  security  and  accuracy  as 
before,  guiding  its  course  through  passages  just  large  enough  to 
admit  it  without  coming  into  contact  with  the  sides,  and  even 
avoiding  numerous  small  threads  which  were  stretched  across  the 
room  in  various  directions,  the  wings  never  touching  any  of  them. 
The  delicate  sensibility  of  the  membranous  int^ument  meets  all 
the  conditions  of  the  crepuscular  or  nocturnal  flying  of  the  bat, 
without  involving  a  new  and  peculiar  '  sixth  sense,'  as  deduced 

>  zx.  Yol.  iii.  p.  57,  no«.  1403-1405. 
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by  the  narrator  of  the  above  experiments.  Like  the  anteniiK  of 
aome  insects,  the  ear-  and  noae-leavea  of  some  Bats  have  rapid 
vibratile  movements;  such,  at  least,  have  been  observed  in  captive 
specimens,  each  pinna  moving  independently  of  tbe  other :  '  it 
looked  as  if  he  were  feeling  for  sound  and  smell.* '  Tbe  nasal 
leaf  is  livid  or  flesh-coloured  in  Rkinolophus.  In  the  bats  of 
passive  food,  sucb  as  the  Vampires  (Deimodi)  that  are  attracted 
by  scent  in  a  direct  flight  to  the  lai^e  living  body  they  suck,  and, 
when  gorged,  flit  lazily  back  to  drowse  away  a  long  digestdon  in 
their  murky  retreats ;  or  such  as  the  Roussettes  {^Pteropi)  that  wing 
their  way  to  fruit  trees,  and,  after  feeding,  suspend  themselveu  in 
sleep  to  tbe  branches ;  the  auricular  and  nasal  tegnmentary 
appendages  are  small  and  simple:  such  sensitive  tactile  guides 
or  Warners  in  flight  are  only  needed  in  the  bats  of  active  food, 
which  roust  follow  in  swift  evo- 
lutions, like  the  ewallowa,  but 
in  gloom,  the  volatile  insects 
that  people  the  summer  air  at 
dawn  or  dusk. 

§  214.  Organ  of  A»f«.— Tbe 
tongue  attains  in  mammals  its 
full  development  as  an  organ 
of  taste;  and,  as  respects  the 
extent  and  organisation  of  the 
gustative  surface,  in  the  highest 
degree  in  Man,  fig.  141.  Tbe 
chief  distinction  of  this  from  a 
tactile  surface  is  that  the  sensi- 
tive papillss  are  on  processes 
rising  above  the  epithelial  level, 
said  processes  being  com- 
monly called  '  papillie.'  As  we 
descend  in  tbe  mammalian  series 
the  mechanical  offices  of  the 
tongue  predominate  over  the 
sensitive  onea.  In  the  Giraffe, 
Pangolins,  Anteaters,  and 
Echidna,  its  most  obvious  office 
is  that  of  prehension ;  and  in  the 
Omithorhynchus  it  supports  teeth,  homy  like  those  of  the  jaws,  and 
it  has  mechanical  modifications  in  relation  to  the  cheek  pouches. 
In  all  Mammals  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  is  more  or  less  papil- 

>   LSXIX".  [>.  65. 
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lose,  and  in  most  the  papillse  offer  the  three  conditions  called 
'  conical/ fig.  150^  *  fungiform/  fig.  149,  and  '  foesnlate/  fig.  l^Syf, 

The  tongue  is  well  developed  and  freely  movable  in  all 
MarBopials,  and  the  epithelium  covering  the  conical  papillae  is 
rarely  condensed  into  spines.  In  the  carnivorous  species,  as  the 
Dasyuri,  the  conical  papillae  are  minute  and  soft,  but  directed 
backward,  so  as  to  give  a  slight  roughness  to  the  tongue  when 
stroked  in  the  opposite  direction  :  under  a  lens  they  appear  like 
fine  shagreen.  Near  the  base  of  the  tongue  in  DasyuruM  viver^ 
rinus  there  are  three  fossulate  papillae,  in  triangle,  with  the  apex 
toward  the  epiglottis.  A  small  fibrous  or  sclerous  rudiment  of  the 
'  gloeso-hyal,'  called  '  worm,'  or  lytta^  lies  lengthwise  beneath  the 
tip  of  the  tongue.  In  the  Perameles,  besides  the  minute  and  gene- 
rally diffused  simple  papillse,  there  are  fungiform  ones,  of  larger 
size,  placed  at  distances  of  nearly  a  line  apart,  and  raised  about  a 
third  of  a  line  above  the  surface  of  the  dorsum.  The  fossulate 
papillse  correspond  in  number  and  arrangement  with  those  of  the 
Dasyures,  but  the  entire  tongue  is  relatively  longer  and  more 
slender,  especially  in  Per,  lagotis.  In  some  species  of  Opossum,  as 
Didelphys  Philander,  the  margin  of  the  tongue  is  fringed  with  a 
series  of  fine  long  papillae.  In  Didelphis  virginiana  the  conical 
papillse  of  the  fore  part  of  the  dorsum  are  retroverted  and  sheathed 
with  hard  epithelium.  In  the  Phalangers  there  is  a  thickening  at 
the  edge  of  the  fraenum  linguae,  but  no  true  lytta:  the  dorsal 
papillae  resemble  those  of  the  Dasyures,  but  are  somewhat  more 
obtuse.  In  the  Kangaroo  there  is  a  callous  ridge  along  the 
middle  of  the  under  surface  of  the  free  extremity  of  the  tongue, 
and  a  corresponding  furrow  along  the  dorsum ;  the  latter  is 
common  to  all  the  Marsupials.  In  the  Wombat  and  Koala  the 
dorsum  of  the  tongue  rises  somewhat  abruptly  from  a  fiirrow 
surrounding  its  base ;  its  form  is  narrow,  moderately  deep,  dimi- 
nishing in  this  respect  to  the  tip,  which  is  rounded.  In  both  the 
Kangaroo  and  Kc^da  there  is  a  single  large  fossulate  papilla  near 
the  base  of  the  tongue.  In  Dendrolayus  there  are  three  such, 
arranged  in  a  triangle  with  the  apex  turned  forward. 

Most  Bodentia  show  two  well-marked  divisions  of  their  usually 
deep  and  compressed  tongue :  an  anterior,  which  from  its  vascular 
and  papillose  sur&ce  is  the  main  seat  of  taste,  and  a  posterior  or 
intermolar  tract,  which  rises  somewhat  abruptly  above  the  level 
of  the  preceding  and  brings  the  food  to  that  of  the  triturating 
surface  of  the  molar?. 

The  tongue  seems  to  fill  the  narrow  mouth  of  Rodents  more 
compactly  than  usual,  commonly  bearing  the  impress   of  the 
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palatal  furrows  On  its  dorsum  and  of  the  grinding  teeth  on  its 
sides :  the  free  apex  is  short  and  usually  obtuse,  seldom  if  ever 
protruded  beyond  the  scalpriform  incisors.     In  the  coipu  {My&- 
potamus)  it  is  acuminate  and  covered  with  small  retrovert^  shining 
velvety  papillae ;   the  free  part  is  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
extent :  the  basal  portion  of  the  dorsum  is  less  abruptly  elevated 
than  usual :  it  has  but  two  fossulate  papillas,  as  in  the  capybara 
and  LeporidcB.    The  squirrels  and  most  other  Rodents  have  three 
fossulate  papillse  forming  a  triangle,  but  in  marmots  they  range 
Blmost  in  a  line.     In  Capromys  the  apex  is  rounded,  free  for  half 
an  inch,  and  impressed  by  small  follicular  apertures :  the  conical 
papillae  are  minute,  but  near  the  base  become  larger  and  retro- 
verted:  here  numerous  delicate  lines  converge  toward  the  epi- 
glottis :    the   intermolar   part  of  the   dorsum   is  less   elevated. 
The  Agoutis  (Dasyproctd)  differ  from  the  Cavies,  Beavers,  and 
Hares,  in  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  intermolar  part  of  the 
dorsum:   the  apex  is   subacuminate,  minutely  papillose  above, 
with  a  middle  longitudinal  furrow:  at  the  root  are  many  elon- 
gated processes  covered  by  a  thickish  epithelium.     In  the  beaver 
the  membrane  on  the  sides  of  the  tongue  descends  a  very  little 
way,  and  is  reflected  upon  the  inside  of  the  cheeks,  in  advance  of 
the  molar  teeth.     In  the  porcupine  {Hystrix)  one  sees  a  series  of 
scale-like  or  wedge-shaped  processes,  with  the  free  mai^in  divided 
into  two  or  three  points,  on  each  side  of  the  tongue. 

In  Insecttvora  the  tongue  offers  little  worthy  of  notice :  most  have 
three  basal  fossulate  papillae,  in  triangle  with  retroverted  apex. 
Tupaia  shows  a  long  fnenum  continued  to  near  the  apex,  and 
having,  on  either  side,  a  thickish  fimbriate  fold.  In  VespertUio 
murinus,  among  the  Bats,  the  papillae  at  the  fore  part  of  the  tongue 
have  a  firm  epithelium ;  some  soft  obtuse  fungiform  papillae  show 
a  serial  arrangement:  two  fossulate  papillae  are  near  the  base. 
In  Phyllonycteris  Poeyi  the  papillae  are  retroverted  and  espe- 
cially long  and  setose  on  the  edges  of  the  tip ;  which  is  narrowed 
and  canaliculate.  In  Artibeus  the  fore  part  of  the  tongue  is 
roughened  by  very  short  papillae ;  those  behind  are  larger.  In 
Monophyllus  the  apical  papillae  are  so  long  as  to  give  a  pennicellate 
character  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  but  this  relates  rather  to  its 
prehensile  function,  as  in  probing  night-blowing  flowers  for 
minute  insects.  The  same  brush-like  character  is  observable  in 
the  conical  papillae  of  many  other  Bats :  in  the  Vampires  {Des- 
modus)  such  modification  is  subservient  to  suction.  In  some 
kinds  of  Fteropus  the  conical  papillae  have  a  hard  epithelium 
and  terminate  in  many  points :  the  fossulate  papillae  at  the  base 
are  three  in  number  in  this  genus. 
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The  contrast  in  extensibility  of  tongue  is  very  great  in  the 
Lissencephalous  group,  as,  e.  g.,  between  the  Rodentia  and 
Bruta,  Viewed  as  orders,  the  first  offer  the  least,  the  latter  the 
greatest,  power  of  protrusion  and  mobility  of  the  lingual  organ 
in  the  whole  Mammalian  class:  but  the  unimportance  of  this 
character  as  telling  against  affinity  is  shown  by  a  similar  contrast 
between  the  two  representatives  of  the  Monotrematous  order, 
Omithorhynchus  and  Echidna.  The  characteristics  of  the  tongue 
in  Bruta  are  due  to  the  development  of  its  motory  rather  than 
its  sensory  attributes,  are  attended  with  increase  of  the  hypo-' 
glossal  more  than  of  the  glossopharyngeal  or  trigeminal  nerves, 
and  relate  to  the  acquisition  rather  than  to  the  discrimination  of 
alimentary  matters.  In  the  family  (Loricata)  of  the  order  in- 
cluding the  most  promiscuous  feeders,  the  tongue  is  better 
endowed  with  the  power  of  testing  the  sapid  qualities  of  the 
miscellaneous  organic  substances  in  the  rubbish  of  the  forests 
among  which  the  Armadillos  are  habitually  poking  their  pig- 
like snouts.  Relegating,  therefore,  the  notice  of  the  tongue  of 
the  purely  phyllophagous  and  myrmecophagous  Bruta  to  a 
future  chapter,  I  shall  here  merely  state  that,  in  the  Armadillo, 
the  tongue  tapers  to  the  free  end,  has  a  convex  dorsum,  trans- 
versely wrinkled  and  finely  papillose :  at  about  an  inch  from  the 
root,  in  Dasypus  Peba^  there  are  two  fossulate  papillae  ^  on  the 
same  transverse  line,  behind  which  a  medial  furrow  extends  to 
the  epiglottis. 

The  tongue  has  but  little  mobility  and  a  small  extent  of  free 
margin  in  any  Cetacean.  In  the  Porpoise  the  tip  is  fringed  by 
obtuse  processes  of  varying  length,  but  all  short,  fig.  296,  A,  the 
dorsum  is  flat,  devoid  of  papiUous  processes,  and  smoothly  covered 
by  a  level  of  thick  epithelium.  In  the  Grampus  a  similar  fringe 
extends  some  way  back  on  each  lateral  margin  of  the  tongue. 
Anteriorly  these  margins  are  made  irregular,  in  the  Cachalots, 
by  fissures  and  warty  prominences.  The  Whales  have  not  the 
fringed  or  verrucose  marginal  structure.  The  tongue  in  them  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  huge  size  even  relatively  to  the  body  ; 
and  this  is  mainly  in  breadth  and  depth.  When  swollen  by 
putrefaction  the  fore  part  may  be  protruded  a  little  way  as  in 
fig.  217.    The  dorsum,  devoid  of  papillae,  has  its  membrane  thrown 

*  Dsabenton  states  that  he  saw  not  any  papillas  eren  with  a  strong  magnifier,  cxzii', 
▼ol.  z.  p.  242  ;  and  De  Blainville  appears  to  hare  been  led  by  this  statement  to  aflSrm 
of  the  *  glands  caljcinales  des  Edent^,'  that  '  quclquefois  elles  sont  nnlles,'—  lxxx", 
p.  255, — of  which,  howeTer,  I  have  seen  no  instance. 
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into  numerous  minute  wavy  or  subparallel  folds.  The  root  of 
the  tongue,  In  Hyperoodon,  Bhows  many  pores  of  glandular 
folUcles,  anterior  to  which  ore  four  large  fosaulate  papillae,  with 
a  few  obtuse  conical  papilire  at  the  sides:  a  siuiilar  structure 
here  occurs  in  the  tongue  of  the  Cachalot,  which  Hunter  compares 
to  '  a  feather  bed : '  but  the  comparison  ie  more  applicable  to  that 
in  the  whale-bone  Whales :  for  the  tongue  is  firmer  and  more 
muscular  in  the  Cachalot  and  other  toothed  Cetacea,  than  in  those 
with  baleen.  Most  Cetacea  offer  a  marked  contrast  to  the  other 
Mammab  in  having  the  skin  of  the  tongue  separated  from  the 
desh  by  a  layer  of  blubber.  As  a  rule,  in  Mammalia,  the  vas- 
cular and  sensitive  lingual  membrane  adheres  ae  closely  to  the 
muscular  tissue  as  does  the  very  similar  skin  of  the  snail :  its 
sanguine  tint  in  Balicnidte  is  not  obscured  by  pigment:  but  in 
some  Delphinida  this  is  present  of  a  leaden  colour. 

In  Sircnia  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  fig.  142,  a,  projects  a  little 
more  freely,  but  does  not 
reach  the  fore  part  of  the 
mouth :  the  tongue  is  nar- 
rower in  proportion  to  its 
length;  but  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  excess  of 
development  of  the  epithe- 
lium.  In  the  Dugong  this 
covering  of  the  corneal  pa- 
pilla at  the  fore  part  of  the 
dorsum  gives  it  the  appear- 
ance of  being  beset  with  spines.  A  lai^e,  but  short  thick,  retro- 
vertcd  homy  process  projects  from  each  side  of  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  ib.  b,  b.  The  conical  papilln  in  Manatua  have  n  less  firm 
epithelium,  and  are  longer  and  finer  than  in  the  Dugong ;  they 
are  limited  to  the  apez  and  part  of  the  dorsum.  The  fossulate 
papilliG  are  numerous,  extending  on  each  side  the  dorsum  from 
the  anterior  tliird  to  near  the  base  of  the  tongue.  The  lingual 
epithelium  appears  to  have  reached  the  maximum  of  develop- 
ment in  the  now  extinct  boreal  Manatee  {Rhylina  Ste/leri). 

The  tongue  of  the  Elephant  is  tied  down,  as  in  the  Cetacea,  and 
a  part  of  the  dorsum  is  made  by  muscular  action  to  represent  the 
tip  when  it  projects :  in  relative  size  to  the  head  it  offers  the  ex- 
treme contrast  to  the  tongue  of  the  Whale :  it  is  not  only  short, 
but  narrow,  and  represents,  apparently,  the  intcrmolar  part  of  the 
tongue  in  Rodents.  It  is,  however,  eminently  guetative:  the 
membrane  is  highly  vascular,  with  very  numerous  minute  aud 
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rather  obtase  conical  papillss,  and  a  few  large  fossulate  ones  near 
the  base. 

In  the  Bhinoceros  the  tongue  is  broad  and  flat,  a  little  ex- 
panded anteriorly,  and  becoming  narrower  and  deeper  as  it  passes 
backward :  there  is  a  small  protuberance  on  the  dorsum,  between 
the  posterior  grinders,  divided  by  a  median  furrow :  the  large 
fossulate  papilhe  are  principally  collected,  in  a  group  of  ten  or 
twelve,  on  each  of  these  risings ;  the  fine  close-set  pointed  papillse 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  tongue  resemble  short  hairs ;  behind  these 
papills  the  epithelium  is  condensed  into  a  thick  callous  stratum, 
and  becomes  thinner  at  the  posterior  glandular  part  of  the  tongue. 
There  is  a  '  lytta '  beneath  the  anterior  flattened  freely  projecting 
part  or  tip  of  the  tongue.'  The  horse  has  a  relatively  longer  and 
narrower  tongue,  with  a  greater  extent  of  free-tip,  with  much  and 
various  motion  and  prehensile  power :  the  base  of  the  tongue  is 
steadied  and  the  ori^n  of  the  '  linguales '  extended  by  the  glosso- 
hyal  (voL  iL  fig.  305,  E,  ff  h):  the  surface  of  the  dorsum  is 
smooth  and  firm,  the  conical  papillse  being  minute  and  close-set ; 
there  are  a  few  fungiform  papillas  along  the  sides,  and  three  large 
fossulate  ones  at  the  base ;  the  free  ends  of  the  former  kind  are 
subdivided  or  papillose.  The  tongue  of  the  Hippopotamus  is 
remarkable  for  its  terminal  expansion  and  flatness :  it  is  slightly 
notched  at  the  middle  of  the  broad  tip :  the  conical  papillse  are 
numerous  and  small;  the  prominent  part  of  its  large  fossulate 
papilhe  are  cleft  into  smaller  ones.  In  the  Hog  the  edges  of  the 
fore  half  of  the  tongue  are  fimbriate :  near  the  base  are  two 
fossulate  papillse ;  behind  which  are  numerous  coarse  retroverted 
conical  papillse,  subserving  deglutition.  The  lingual  margins  are 
not  fimbriate,  in  Phacochcerus :  the  fossulate  papillse  are  two,  as 
in  Sum,  and  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  dorsum  are  beset  with 
firm  gustative  papillae.'  Numerous  small  conical  papillae  give  a 
villous  character  to  the  dorsum  of  the  free  fore-part  of  the  tongue 
of  the  Camel ;  among  which  larger  obtuse  fungiform  papillse  are 
dispersed  here  and  there;  mostly  at  the  under  side  near  the 
margin:  the  dorsum  rises  at  the  intermolar  region,  the  conical 
papillae  increase  in  size,  and  very  large  fossulate  papillae  are  placed 
in  a  row  on  each  side :  the  mid-prominence  is  here,  also,  subdi- 
vided ;  and  the  secondary  papillae  usually  surround  a  secondsury 
fossa,  fig.  143,  b.  The  tongue  of  the  Llama  is  similarly  divided  into 
a  firee,  gustative,  and  prehensile  part,  and  a  deeper  intermolar 
masticatory  and  deglutitional  part.  The  conical  or  filiform  pa- 
pillae are  most  delicate  and  minute,  extending  over  the  dorsum  of 

«  y .  p.  39.  •  uncnx".  p.  64. 
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the  anterior  division,  and  upon  the  sides  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
posterior  one.  A  shallow  longitudinal  channel  impresses  the 
middle  of  the  dorsum  of  the  free  part  The  fungiform  papillic  are 
143  scattered  along  its  margins, 

being  largest  at  their  under 
part,  and  here  also  appear 
in  a  distinct  longitudinal 
group  at  the  middle  in  ad- 
vance of  the  frienum.  The 
callous  processes  and  fossu- 
late  papillae  in  the  intermolar 
part  res^nble   those  in  the 


Camel.  In  true  Kuminante  theconical 
papillae  in  the  fore  part  of  the  tongue 
are  elongate,  retroverted,  and  sheathed 
hy  an  epithelium  harder  than  in  the 
Camelidw.  the  fungiform  papills,  and 
the  large  irregular  callous  projections 
on  the  int«rmolar  part  are  repeated: 
the  fossulate  papillte  are  usually 
rounded  and  less  in  size.  In  some 
ruminants,  e.  g.  Aurochs  {Bison  euro- 
peus),  the  tongue  is  of  a  deep  leaden 
colour.  The  muscular,  vascular,  and 
nervous  structures  of  the  long,  pre- 
hensile tongue  of  the  Giratfe,  fig.  144, 
are  described  in  detail  in  xcTii'  (pp. 
221-224) ;  and  in  relation  to  the  gus- 
tative  function  it  need  only  here  be 
noted  that  the  epithelium  is  thickest 
at  the  apex,  on  the  upper  surface  of 
which  it  sheathes  the  conical  papilla. 


"^ 
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and  foims  minute  retroverted  spines^  which  occasion  the  rasp- 
like  roughness  which  is  felt  in.  the  tongue  of  the  living  ani- 
mal. The  upper  superficial  layer  of  the  lingualis,  which  acts 
more  directly  on  these  papillas,  and  is  by  some  called  '  noto- 
glossns,'  is  conspicuously  difierentiated  from  the  main  mass  at 
this  part  of  the  tongue.  The  deeper  transverse  fibres  decus- 
sate with  those  of  the  opposite  side,  the  'septum  albescens' 
being  but  partially  present  in  the  tongue  of  Ruminants.  In  the 
Giraffe  a  dark  leaden-coloured  pigment  is  developed  beneath 
the  epithelium,  covering  the  anterior  half  of  the  tongue,  in  rela- 
tion, perhaps,  to  its  frequent  exposure,  imder  a  tropical  sun,  in 
the  prehension  of  the  leafy  food :  the  pigment  assumes  a  black 
colour  over  the  prominent  round  fungiform  papillae,  which  are 
somewhat  sparingly  scattered,  like  coarse  grains  of  gunpowder, 
over  the  dm-k-coloured  portion  of  the  tongue ;  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  fossulate  papilhe  are  arranged  in  an  irregular  longitudinal 
row  on  each  side  of  the  raised  intermolar  part  of  the  tongue.  As 
the  organ  is  mainly  a  prehensile  one,  its  structures  thereto  adapt- 
ing it  will  be  described  in  connection  with  the  preparatory  in- 
struments of  digestion. 

In  most  Camivora  the  septum  is  complete,  and  the  *  fibrse 
transversas  '  are  firmly  attached  to  it,  instead  of  decussating.  The 
lower  margin  of  the  septum  is  thickened,  and  in  many  species 
includes  the  long  cylindrical  fibrous  body,  representing  the 
*  glosso-hyal,'  called  '  ly  tta,'  and  in  Dogs,  where  it  attains  its 
lajgest  size, '  the  worm.''  It  may  help  by  its  elasticity,  and  that 
of  its  sheath,  in  the  act  of  lapping.  In  the  Seals  the  apex  of  the 
tongue  is  bifid  and  fringed  with  delicate  papillae ;  they  are  less 
marked  on  the  upper  flattened  surface :  towards  the  base  are  the 
'  fossulate  papillae,'  behind  which  the  lingual  membrane  is  puckered 
into  rugae  and  beset  with  numerous  follicles.  In  the  Bears 
the  apex  of  the  tongue  is  entire,  expanded,  and  impressed  above 
by  a  medial  longitudinal  groove :  the  conical  papillae  are  minute 
and  close-set,  with  soft  epithelium :  those  at  the  under  part  of  the 
maxgins  are  coarser.  In  Subursus  Thibetanus  with  the  simple 
papilbs  are  intermixed  small  white  petiolate  papillae :  near  the 
base  are  eleven  large  fossulate  papillae  forming  two  sides  of  a 
triangle  whose  apex  is  turned  backward.  The  tongue  of  the 
Kinkajou  {Cercoleptes)  shows  seven  fossulate  papillae  similarly 
placed  and  arranged ;  but  it  has  a  long  and  large  *  ly  tta,'  liga- 
mentous anteriorly,  cellular  posteriorly,  in  a  sheath  of  circular 
fibres.' 

•  ax.  Tol.  lii.  p.  83,  nos.  15H  iHycna).  1514a  (Jaekal).  «  uamr:  p.  122. 
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In  the  Hjsena  the  tongue  has  a  circular  group  of  conical 
papillse  near  the  fore  part  of  the  dorsum  sheathed  by  homy  epi- 
thelium,  forming  retroverted  spinules.  In  Felines  they  cover 
a  larger  proportion  of  that  part  of  the  tongue^  forming  a  powerful 
rasp  in  the  great  species.'  The  gustative  papillse  are  very  fine 
and  setose,  intermingled  with  the  homy  ones,  and  more  abundant 
towards  the  margins,  where  also  the  larger  petiolate  papilhe  are 
scattered.  In  the  Lion  the  tongue  appears  of  considerable  length 
in  consequence  of  the  distance  between  the  hyoid  and  the  bony 
palate.'  The  soft  palate  is  of  proportional  extent,  and  all  that 
part  of  the  tongue  co-extended  therewith  is  represented  by  a 
smooth  faucial  membrane:  as  it  advances  it  becomes  covered  with 
large  soft  retroverted  papillse ;  then  there  appear  four  large  fos- 
sulate  papillse,  anterior  to  which  the  simple  conical  papillse  con- 
tinue, incresising  in  size  to  near  the  tip.  In  the  Jaguar  there  in- 
tervenes between  the  epiglottis  and  the  proper  base  of  the  tongue 
a  smooth  faucial  mucous  tract,  like  that  in  the  Lion,  of  three 
inches  extent  In  the  Leopards,  Ounces,  Lynxes  and  Cats,  the 
larynx  and  tongue  are  in  close  proximity.  No  Carnivore  shows 
a  raised  intermolar  part  of  the  tongue.  It  is  equally  absent  in 
Quadrumana.  In  this  order  Hunter  noted  in  a  Lemur  Mangoz, 
L.,  which  he  dissected,  that  ^  the  tongue  has  a  part  underneath, 
shaped  like  a  bird's  tongue,  so  that  it  might  be  called  double- 
tongued.'^  This  long  flattened  process,  bifid  at  the  apex,  is 
shown  to  be  continued  forward  from  the  fraenum  in  the  prep.  No. 
1516.^  A  like  structure  is  shown  in  Loris  (No.  1518);  and 
two  smaller  frsenal  processes  are  shown  in  the  tongue  of  another 
Lemurine  species  (No.  1517).  This  lingual  character  has  sauce 
been  found  to  prevail  throughout  the  Strepsirhine  group'  down 
to  and  including  the  Aye-aye  ( Chiromys).  In  this  animal  the 
frsenal  or  sublingual  plate®  has  a  short  and  simple  apex,  behind 
it  a  filamentary  longitudinal  gristly  ridge  or  *  ly  tta,'  projects  finom 
the  middle  of  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue.  A  narrow  free 
fold  of  membrane  is  continued  backward  from  each  side  of  the 
base  of  the  frsenal  plate  to  the  corresponding  side  of  the  pha- 
rynx :  a  like  structure  obtains  in  the  Galagos  and  Pottos,  and 
supports  the  terminations  of  the  ducts  of  the  submaxillary  and 
sublingual  glands.  In  Perodicticus  the  broad  apex  of  the  frenal 
process  is  jagged.^     The  conical  papillse  are  short,  subobtuse^  and 

■  XX.  vol.  iii.  no8.  1509-1513. 

*  The  corresponding  modification  of  the  hyoid  arch  in  Fdida  is  noticed  in  toL  ii. 
p.  506.  ■  ccxxxn.  YoL  ii.  p.  29.  *  xx.  yoI  iii.  p.  84. 

»  Lxxxm'',  to  LxxxYin".  •  en*,  p.  41,  pi.  xii.  figs.  8  and  9,  a. 

^  LXXxV'.  pL  8,  figi.  8  and  9. 
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ntth^  Isig^i  proportionally,  in  the  Aye-aye,  becoming  more  so 
toward  the  fauces.  The  fossnlate  papil  Ifeform  a  transverse  pair. 
In  GalagoB  and  most  other  Lemurida  there  are  three  foeeulate 
p^illK,  in  a  triangle,  with  the  apex  backward.'  Obtuse  or 
fungiform  prills  are  interspersed  with  the  conical  kind  in 
Lemur  proper.  The  tip  iB  eharp-edged  in  Lemur  and  Alicracebun, 
roond  and  obtuse  in  Galago  and  Aye-aye. 

In  aome  of  the  PUtyrhines  the  tongue  is  long.  Blender,  and 
9<nDewhat  pointed,  e.g.,  CallUhrix:  in  which  the  foseulate  papillae 
are  three  in  number,  with  the  apex  of  the  triangle  backward. 
The  '  sablingna'  is  rudimental  or  obsolete  in  these  and  in  catarhine 
QvadrmnaMa,  in  which  the  tongue  gains  in  thickness  and  depth : 
the  foesulate  papilLe  continue  to  be  three  in  number,  but  the 
general  structure  of  the  tongue  closely  resembles  that  in  Man. 

The  human  tongue,  fi^.  141,  mainly  differs  from  that  in  Quad- 
rumana  in  being,  so  to  speak,  less  massive,  less  deep  relatively 
to  its  length  and  breadth,  with  a  greater  proportion  of  its 
Duu^  free,  and  for  a  greater  extent.  It  is  the  most  perfect  of 
all  tongues  in  its  gustative  and  other  BensibilitieB,  and  especially 
in  the  nqnditf,  freedom,  and  variety  of  its  movements  ;  whence 
its  applicabili^  to  the  numerous  exigencies  of  articulate  speech, 
as  well  as  to  prehension,  mastication,  insalivation  and  d^lutition 
of  alimentary  substances. 

Of  the  muscles  moving  the  tongue  some,  e.g.  '  stylohyoid ; ' 
'  digastricus,*  mylohyoid,'    '  genio- 
hyoid,' *  stemohyoid,*  act  upon  it  xn 
through  the   medium   of  the  by-  , 
oidean   arch :    others,   &g.  *  atylo- 
gloams,'    '  geniogloesus,'     '  hypo- 
gloasns,'    *  palatt^loeauB,'     arising 
from  extrinmc   paints   pass  or  are 
inserted   into    the     tongue's    sub- 
stance:    a    third    class    of   fibres 
mainly   oonatitute    that    substance 
in  which  they  both  b^in  and  end, 
and     are     called    the    ,*  intrinsic 
muscles,'     and    collectively    '  lin- 
gnales.'     In   the    transverse    sec- 
tion, fig.  145,  the  genic^lossi,  d,  are  seen  decussating  vertically 
with  the  central  intrinsic   fibres,   c:   these  are  nominally    di»- 
tingoisbable  from  the  '  peripheral  mass  '  of  these  fibres,  b,  owing 
to  their  greater  number  and  more  compact  arrangement  at  this 

'  iiixV.  pi.  K,  fig.  T. 
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part;  in  a  section  anterior  to  the  genioglossi  the  peripheral 
layer  is  uninterrupted.  The  central  mass  consists  of  transverse 
and  vertical  fibres,  the  latter  not  wholly  intrinsic  but  partly 
derived  from  the  genioglossi :  the  peripheral  mass  mainly  con- 
Bists  of  longitudinal  fibres, 
of  which  those  along  the 
upper  and  under  surfaces 
are  intrinsic,  those  on  the 
sides  of  the  tongue  in  part 
derived  from  the  styloglossi. 
As  exemplified  in  the 
plan,  fig.  146,  the  vertical 
and  transverse  fibres  decus- 
sate in  the  centre,  and  there 
exclude  the  longitudinal  fibres  the  vertical  ones  diverge  and 
spread  as  thev  approach  b  b  and  cease  near  the  margins  a',  a'; 
,,  the    transverse    also    di- 

vei^e,  as  they  approach 
b,  b,  and  disappear  near 
the  upper  and  under  sur- 
faces a,  a.  The  vertical 
emerge  from  the  trans- 
verse as  they  come  near 
the  upper  and  under  sur- 
faces a,  a,  and  the  trans- 
verse extend  freely  from 
the  vertical  to  attain  the 
lateral  margins  c,  c.  The 
longitudinal  fibres,  which 
appear  as  discs  in  trans- 
verse section,  fig.  14  7 ,  c,  arc 
seen  near  the  periphery, 
where  the  diverging  ver- 
tical and  transverse  fibres 
leave  room  for  them,  as  at 
J,  b,  and  in  greater  propor- 
tion at  the  surfaces  a  a,  cc. 
Thus,  at  certain  portions 
of  the  tongue,  three  sets 
of  fibres  traverse  the  same 
area,  in  as  many  distinct 
_  _  th  the  other;  the  arrange- 

ment being  so  that  the  crossing  of  the  fibres  of  any  two  sets  forma 


directions  and  at  right  angles  one  i 
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a  net,  the  meshes  of  which  in  saccessive  layers  become  canals 
through  which  the  fibres  of  the  third  set  pass ;  hence  in  whateyer 
phme  they  be  yiewed,  two  sets  are  seen,  in  profile,  crossing,  and 
one,  in  section,  perforating ;  by  whidi  arrangement  they  mntoally 
support  and  condnct  each  other,  independently  of  connective  tissue, 
the  dispensing  with  which  allows  for  the  aggregation  of  so  much 
more  muscular  tissue  in  the  tongue's  substance.  In  fig.  147,  a 
magnified  view  is  given  of  a  section  firom  the  upper  surface,  a,  in 
fig.  145  :  a  are  the  vertical  fibres  extending  to  that  surface,  be- 
yond the  uppermost  transverse  fibres,  6,  and  decussating  with  the 
longitudinal  fibres  shown  in  section  at  c.  This  complex  arrange- 
ment becomes  simplified  toward  the  apex :  the  longitudinal  fibres 
first  ceasing,  next  the  vertical  ones,  and  the  transverse  alone 
bong  continued  to  the  tip.^ 

The  skin  of  the  tongue  is  divided  into  the  papillose,  glandular, 
and  smooth,  mucous,  or  faucial  areas :  the  latter,  fig.  141,  </,  has 
about  half  an  inch  of  longitudinal  extent  when  not  stretched, 
and  answers  to  the  much  more  considerable  tract  in  the  Lion. 
The  ghmdular  area  is  defined  anteriorly  by  the  fossulate  papillae, 
ib.  fy  here  arranged  '  en  chevron,'  four  on  each  side  converging 
toward  the  backwardly  turned  point:  behind  this  is  sometimes 
seen  a  fossa  devoid  of  papilla,  the  '  foramen  caecum '  of  Anthropo- 
tomy.  The  papillose  area  extends  over  the  major  part  of  the 
tongue  to  its  tip  and  down  the  sides  along  part  of  the  under 
surface;  it  is  roughened  by  papillae  which  extend  from  the 
medial  groove  in  oblique  series  forward  and  outward,  repeating 
in  the  main  the  arrangement  of  the  fossulate  or  glandular 
papilbe. 

The  tongue-skin  presents  a  basal  areolar  tissue,  so  dense  in 
the  glandular  and  papillose  areas  as  to  resemble  the  corium :  at 
the  faudal  area  and  under  surface  of  the  tongue  it  soilens  into 
the  character  of  that  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cavitv 
with  which  it  is  continuous :  where  it  overlies  the  muscular  part 
of  the  tongue,  as  in  fig.  145,  a,  it  is  closely  adherent  thereto, 
and  is  thickest  at  the  middle  line :  peripheraUy  it  projects  as 
*  papillae,'  sinks  into  *  fossulas,'  and  is  inverted  to  form  the  ducts 
or  orifices  of  mucous  follicles.  The  epithelium  is  scaly,  thick 
and  distinguishable  into  a  deep  layer  adherent  to  the  corium  and 
a  superficial  layer  which  readily  desquamates.  The  so-called 
'  pajnllie  *  are  processes  of  the  corium,  rather  analogous  to  the 

'  For  fiirther  and  more  miniite  details  of  this  exquisite  arruigement  of  the  rous* 
cnlsr  tissoe  for  the  fnnctioiis  of  the  tongue,  reference  should  he  made  to  the  admtrsUc 
artiele  CCXL,  in  which  the  aeeomplished  anthor,  IItde  Sai^tbs,  fint  described  it 
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villiform  ones  in  the  inteBtinal  mucous  membrane  of  some  animals 
(vol.  ii.  p.  170),  and  subdividing,  as  in  those,  into  the  '  villi  *  or 
papilliD  truly  answerable  to  those  of  the  skin;  the  tongue- 
papilliB  or  processes  differ,  therefore,  from  the  true  dermal  pi^illse 
in  standing  freely  out  from  the  surface  of  ^e  epithelium,  which 
is  moulded  upon  them,  and  does  not  plaster  them  over  to  ite  own 
level.  The  so-called  lingual  papillie  are  of  three  kinda, '  fossulate ' 
or  circumvallate,  '  fungiform,*  and  '  conical,'  many  of  the  latter 
being  also  caDed  '  filiform.' 

The  foBBulate  papilla,  fig.  148,  a,  is  large,  obtuse,  subpedun- 
culate,  and  arises  from  a  fossa, 
b,  by  the  thickened  and  often 
crenate  borders  of  which,  c,  it 
is  surrounded.  The  nerves  and 
vessels  enter  the  papilla  at  its 
pedicle ;  and  the  expanded  sum- 
mit subdivides  into  the  secon- 
dary true  papillte,  plastered  over 
by  the  epithelium.  The  averse 
number  of  fossulate  papillae  in 
Man  is  eight,  arranged  as  in  fig.  141, y:  there  be  sometimes  ten, 
rarely  more ;  often  fewer  than  eight,  but  not  less  than  four. 
Their  arrangement  may  vary  to  that  of  an  almost  transverse 
line.  They  are  supplied  by  branches  of  the  glossopharyngeal ; 
are  very  vascular ;  and,  ftom  the  thinnesa  of  the  epiUielium, 
appear  red  when  injected. 

The  'fiingifonn  papilla,'  fig.  149,  b,  are  subpedunculate,  but 


PongltanB  popllln. 


smaller  than  the  fossulate  and  rounder:  they  are  scattered  over 
the  sides  and  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  on  the  dorsum  anterior  to 
the  fossulate  series.  They  are  rather  larger  than  the  filiform, 
and  conspicuous   by  their   red   colour.     They  arc   covered   by 
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secondary  papillie,  ib.  A,  in  which  the  capillaries  diverge  and 
divide  to  fonn  their  brush  of  loops,  as  in  fig.  149,  b,  receinng 
each  its  capillaiy  loop,  into  the  fascicalns  of  which  the  branch  of 
the  artery  a  and  vein  v  snb-  1 50 

divides     on     entering     the 
mnehroom-ltke    papilla    or 


The  conical  papiihe  clothe 
as  in  a  dose-set  pile  the 
antoior  two-thirds  of  the 
dorsnm :  they  are  longest 
at  the  midline  near  the 
centre  of  the  tongae,  small- 
est near  the  sides  and 
at  the  tip.  The  cone-form, 
with  secondary  papiUc  down 
its  sides,  fig.  150, merges  into 

the    cylindrical    form,   fig.  "      ■— ■-    ■■-- 

151,  with  atenninal  bmsb  of  filaments.  'Die  excess  of  the  scaly 
covering  of  these,  ib.  a,  b,  e,  forms  the  so-called  '  fur '  of  the 
tongue,  which  becmnes  separated 
from  the  deeper  layer  of  epithe- 
lium, d.  In  the  conical  variety, 
fig.  150,  a  is  the  basal  mem- 
brane, b,  c,  the  '  processes,'  sub- 
dividing into  secondary  or  true 
pajnllje,  «,  the  deep  layer  of 
e|Hthelinm,  f,  the  superficial 
layer,  h,  the  points  fhxn  which 
the  filamentary  prolongations 
would  have  projected :  these 
sometimes  resemble  fine  hairs. 
The  function  of  such  filifonn 
papille  appears  to  be  '  portative  * 
ai^  *  protective,*  that  erf"  the  coni- 
cal  p^tUs  mainly  <  tactile,'  that 
of  the  fungiform  and  foesolate 
ones  '  gnstative : '  behind  the 
latter  are  the  principal  mucous 
follicles. 

The  so-called  gustatory  branch 
of  the  filUi  supplies  the   fungi-  fuomrmr,*.  c™,, 

form,  conical,  and  filiform  papillae ;  the  gloaaopharyngcal  scn'cs 
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the  fossulate  papillse  and  the  mucous  tract  behind:    the  ninth 
or  hypoglossal  is  expended  upon  the  muscular  tissue. 

§  215.  Organ  of  Smell. — Most  Mammals  are  remarkable  for 
the  degree  in  which  the  sense  of  smell  is  serviceable.  The  class 
is  characterised  by  the  extent  of  the  pituitary  surface  and  the 
size  and  number  of  the  olfactory  nerves ;  nevertheless^  both  ex- 
tremes are  therein  exemplified,  although  the  family  {Delphinida) 
in  which  the  organ  is  wanting  is  exceptional  and  maximised 
development  the  rule. 

The  progress  is  not,  as  with  the  organ  of  taste,  pari  passu 
with  the  rise  in  the  class:  both  Man  and  monkeys  are  below 
most  quadrupeds  in  olfactory  endowments.  In  hoofed  ones  smell 
is  important  in  the  the  discrimination  of  wholesome  from  noxious 
food :  taste  would  be  a  tedious  test,  the  sapid  matter  needing  to 
be  moved  about  or  masticated,  mixed  with  fluid,  and  more  or  less 
dissolved,  before  the  tongue  can  exert  its  gustative  power ;  but 
'  smell  is  done  at  once.'  ^  Most  flesh-feeders  scent  afar  their 
food. 

In  Mammals,  as  in  all  air-breathers,  the  odorous  atoms  strike 
upon  the  olfactory  membrane  at  the  entry  of  the  breathing 
passages,  where  the  atmosphere  is  filtered,  as  it  were,  through 
the  organ  of  smell  before  reaching  the  windpipe ;  and  most 
effectively  and  instructively  in  the  pinnigrade  Camivora, 

The  olfactory  organ  in  Mammals  receives  its  special  endowment 
from  nerves  which  rise  in  numbers  from  their  proper  encephalic 
centre,  fig.  46,  47,  R-  They  pass  out  by  as  many  holes  in  the 
plate  of  the  prefrontal,  which  is  thence  called  the  *  cribriform,'  or, 
from  the  Greek-root,  *  ethmoid:'  but  the  sieve-like  structure  is  a 
strictly  mammalian  peculiarity  consequent  on  the  multiplicity  of 
olfactory  nerves,  and  is  only  affected  by  a  single  exception  in 
this  class,  the  Omithorhynchus  adhering  to  the  wider  Vertebrate 
rule. 

The  nerves  carry  out  with  them,  each  an  investment  of  the 
brain-membranes ;  the  dura  mater  losing  itself  in  the  periosteum, 
the  pia  mater  in  neurilemma,  the  arachnoid  being  reflected  back. 
The  nerves  are  grouped  in  all  Mammals  into  a  set  for  the 
septum,  and  a  second  for  the  upper  or  ethmo-turbinals,  a  third  or 
middle  short  set  being,  in  some,  distinguishable  for  the  labyrinth 
or  roof  of  the  nasal  chamber.  The  branches  of  the  second  set, 
after  expanding  on  the  ethmo-turbinal,  usually  converge  to 
become  connected  with  the  lateral  nasal  branch  of  the  *  fifth.' 
Their  mode  of  distribution  is  best  seen  on  the  ethmo-turbinal : 

^  XX.  vol.  iii.  p.  86. 
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here  they  divide,  subside,  expand,  and  anastomose  with  each 
other,  fonning  a  reticulate  nervous  expanse,  with  long  and  narrow 
meshes,  and  becoming  impacted  in  the  central  or  inner  layer  of 
the  olfactive  membrane.  This  membrane  is  continued  into  the  pi- 
tuitary one,  covering  the  inferior  spongy  bone  or  'maxillo-turbinal' 
supplied  mainly  by  the  fifth.  Both  tracts,  and  especially  the 
latter,  are  richly  supplied  with  arteries  opening  into  numerous 
large  plexiform  veins  on  the  peripheral  side  of  the  membrane, 
occasioning  or  resembling,  there,  a  cavernous  structure,  and 
admitting  of  such  change  in  the  quantity  of  blood  therein  as  must 
be  attended  with  concomitant  degrees  of  laxity  or  tension  of  the 
scenting  membrane  itself.'  This  at  the  attachment  of  the  tur- 
binals  is  continuous  with  the  lining  of  the  nasal  chamber ;  which 
itself  becomes  modified  into  the  more  delicate  and  still  less  vas- 
cular membrane  of  the  contiguous  or  accessory  air-sinuses.  The 
nasal  membranes  are  finally  continued  at  the  posterior  aperture 
into  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx,  and  at  the 
anterior  one  into  the  integuments  of  the  face.  The  pigmental 
layer  of  the  skin  is  soon  lost  within  the  nose,  the  colour  of  the 
pituitary  and  olfactory  membranes  being  due  to  the  abundant 
blood  sent  to  them.  Numerous  mucous  crypts  are  imbedded  in 
the  pituitary  part  of  the  nasal  membrane. 

The  cavity  containing  the  organ  of  smell  is  formed  by  the 
prefrontal,  vomerine,  nasal,  sphenoid,  pterygoid,  palatine,  max- 
illary, and  premaxillary  bones,  and  may  be  continued  by  exten- 
sion of  air-sinuses  into  all  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  figs.  1 54  and 
157.  The  cavity  is  divided  by  a  medial  partition  of  bone  and 
gristle  in  varying  proportions,  the  bone  being  contributed  by  the 
prefrontals,  the  vomer,  and  by  ridges  of  the  nasals,  palatines, 
maxillaries,  and  premaxillaries,  with  which  the  vomer  may 
articulate.  Each  half  of  the  cavity  is  a  passage  for  the  respiratory 
currents  of  air,  opening  anteriorly  upon  a  more  or  less  produced 
and  mobile  part  called  ^  nose,'  *  snout,'  or  *  proboscis,'  and  pos- 
teriorly into  a  cavity  containing  the  larynx  or  b^inning  of  the 
windpipe;  sometimes,  as  in  Cetocea  and  in  Marsupials  at  their 
mammary  stage,  containing  the  larynx  exclusively,  but  commonly 
communicating  also  with  more  or  less  of  the  pharynx.  In  the 
section  of  the  human  skull,  fig.  152,  the  outer  wall  of  the  right 
nasal  passage  is  shown,  with  the  communicating  fit>ntal,  8,  and 
sphenoidal,  4,  sinuses;  i  is  the  nasal  bone,  and  a  the  nasal  spine 

'  Lxxxii".  p  278,  mod  lit.  p.  129.    (The  second  edition  of  this  valuable  and 
original  work,  4to,  1864,  is  the  one  cited  in  the  present  volame.) 
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\^.  ilitr  frijutal,  fbniimg  the  fore  put  of  Ihe  tod;  c,  i3m  h>a- 
f|.i.t;ii'jij,  f..tfiujiig  its  twck  part ;  die '  crajiifOTm  pl^  and  qnne ' 
•J.'  tl>«  ]irt^njut»\  completmg  the  roof:  b  ie  llie  rasil  {date  of  die 
««i£;;iai-j  l«>uudiDg  laterally  tlie  anterior  aperture ;  d,  pterygwd. 
fiuiLoitf-Jv  Wuu'lJiig  the  posterior  ^lertnre:  the  flora- of  the  paas^ 
If  i-jrui'^fi  \ty  ili«  premaxillaty,  7,  the  maxilUry,  k,  and  the  p«U- 
iM.v,  („  At  the  uj)i)cr  jMrt  of  the  outer  wall  is  a  thin  qoadrilateral 
part  of  the  {»e&ontal  Bcolp- 
tored  by  grooves  and  aper- 
tures for  the  cJfactory  nerves ; 
the  posterior  part,  /,  is  a 
little  curved,  and  leaves  a 
space  into  which  the  sphencu- 
dal  sinns  opens.  The  con- 
volute, thin,  reticulate,  bony, 
and  gristly  Uniina,  called 
'  superior  turbinal,'  is  hwe 
attached,  below  which  is  the 
division  of  the  general  pas- 
sage, called  *  superior  mea- 
tus.' This  is  bounded  belov 
by  a  similar  longer  and  larger 
'  turbinal,  *  c^ed  *  middle 
spongy  bone'  in  Anthropo- 
\Mwviii....-i,iwui«riMavii»tiuimibaf\tnt  tomy,  but  Usually  less  dis- 
tinct from  the  upper  part  of 
tlio  '  (ttbniiMurbiiial '  in  lower  Mammals.  The  part  of  the  passage 
lietwueii  the  miilillo  and  lover  turbinal  is  the '  middle  meatus,' 
into  which  the  '  antrum'  or  maxillary  sinus  opens.  The  lower 
turbinal  is  the  InrgGst  of  the  three,  and  longest  retiuns  ila  indi- 
viduality :  below  it  is  the  '  inferior  meatus,'  k,  into  which  the 
lacrymal  canal  opens. 

In  most  lower  Mammals  there  is  a  turbinal  process  from  the 
frontal  and  nasal  bones ;  which,  from  its  relative  position  in  their 
horizontally  elongated  nasal  chamber,  is  called  the  'superior 
R[iongy  bone '  (oberste  muschel,  Gurlt),  by  HippottHnists ;  it  is 
not  the  homologue  of  that  so  called  in  Anthropotomy. 

At  the  floor  of  the  lower  meatus,  close  to  the  premaxillo- 
maxillary  ridge  supporting  the  fore  part  of  the  septum,  is  a 
depression  or  groove  lined  by  a  glandular  tract  of  the  [utuitary 
membrane  which,  in  Ungulates,  is  extended  u{M>n  a  long  and 
narrow  gristly  eheath  at  that  part,  and  communicates  with  the 
palate  by  the  foramen  iociaivum.  From  one  to  three  of  the 
septal  brandies  of  the  olfactory,  traceable  from  a  yellowish  grey 
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part  of  the  rhinencephalon,  axe  continued  down  to  this  tract ; 
but  it  ie  principally  supplied,  like  the  lower  turbinal,  by  the  naso- 
palatine nerve.' 

Chaiacteriatic  of  the  mammalian  organ  of  emell  is  the  great 
provision  made  by  bony  and  giiatly  laminffi  for  the  support 
of  the  olfactory  membranes.  The  original  extent  of  these  primi- 
tive capsules  is  augmented,  as  in  a  branchial  organ,  by  manifold 
plice  and  processee,  usually  bo  curved  and  contorted  as  to  suggest 
the  resemblance  to  turbinate  univalves.  The  neuntpophyses 
traoBmitting  the  nerves  of  the  nasal  segment  of  the  skull 
ore  reduced,  as  has  been  shown,  in  Mammals,  almost  to  their 
essential  function ;  as  such  they  appear  in  Celacea  (vol.  ii. 
p.  421,  fig.  287, 14).  So  reduced  and  withdrawn  from  outward 
view,  they  are  further  masked  in  the  rest  of  the  class  by 
the  a^lutination  thereto,  or  outgrowth  therefrom,  of  the  turbinal 
olfactory  capsules:  the  whole,  as  a^lomerated  in  them,  receiving 
the  name  of  '  sieve-bone '  (lethmoid),  from  the  exceptional  pecu- 
liarity of  the  number  of  olfactory  nerves  in  the  Mammalian  class. 
In  fig.  153  is  given  an  oblique  view  of  this  complex  bone 
with  the  anchylosed  sphenoid  in  the  Hog,     The  confluent  mesial 
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laminsB  of  the  prefrontals  project  as  '  crista  galli '  dividing  the 
rhinencephalic  fossae :  to  the  under  or  outer  part  of  the  cribnform 
or  perfcwated  laminse  of  the  nenrapophyses  the  parts  of  the 
olfactory  capsules  called  '  labyrinths,'  y,  and  ethmoturbinals,  #, 
are  anchylosed :  the  maxilloturbinals,  p,  remain  longer  distinct, 
and  ultimately  coalesce  with  the  superior  maxillaries.  The  con- 
volute plates  attached  to  the  roof  of  the  nasal  chamber,  fig.  157,  *, 
here  called  '  naso-turbinals,'  are  in  most  quadrupeds  added  to 
those  shown  in  figs.  152  and  153. 
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In  the  Ornithorhynchus  one  olfactory  nerve  quite  each  rhinen- 
cephalon  and  escapes  from  the  skull  by  a  single  foramen  at  the 
fore  part  of  the  prefrontal  plate :  it  divides  on  entering  the  nasal 
cavity  into  septal  and  turbinal  branches.  The  membrane  re- 
ceiving the  former  is  supported  wholly  on  a  bony  plate:  the 
turbinals  are  partly  bony,  and  partly  gristly :  a  prenasal  ossicle  is 
formed  in  the  forepart  of  the  nasal  septum. 

The  olfactory  nerves  in  the  Echidna  are  extremely  numerous, 
and  the  cribriform  plate  is  large  and  encroaches  upon  the  fore 
part  of  the  cranial  cavity  as  a  convex  protuberance.  The.ethmo- 
turbinals  are  of  corresponding  size,  composed  of  a  series  of  vertical 
processes  which  expand  and  subdivide  as  they  pass  toward  the  floor 
of  the  very  long  nasal  passage.  I  have  shown  the  lateral  expanse 
of  these  turbinals  by  a  horizontal  section  in  No.  1707,  xliv.  p.  318. 

The  olfactory  nerves  and  the  osseous  cavities  and  lamihie 
destined  for  the  protection  and  support  of  the  pituitary  membrane 
offer  a  remarkable  proportional  development  in  all  the  Marsupials, 
and  more  especially  in  the  Insectivorous  and  Carnivorous  tribes. 
Certain  species  of  Kangaroo,  of  the  subgenus  Osphrantevy  Gould, 
remarkable  for  their  acuteness  of  smell,  have  the  turbinated  bones 
so  large  that  the  lateral  expansion  of  the  nasal  cavity  forms  a 
marked  feature  in  the  skull.  The  characters  of  the  osseous 
parte  of  the  nasal  cavity,  in  this  order,  are  given  in  vol.  iL  p.  348. 
Through  the  defective  ossification  of  the  palate  the  convolutions 
of  the  inferior  turbinals  are  visible  in  the  dry  skull  at  that  part ; 
e.g.  in  Perameles  lagotis  (vol.  ii.  fig.  222)  and  in  Thylacinus.  In 
the  latter  marsupial  the  fine  lacework  perforation  of  the  inferior 
turbinals  is  well  shown. 

In  the  Hare  the  inferior  turbinal  is  large,  longitudinally  la- 
mellate, and  shows  in  well-injected  specimens  the  highest  degree 
of  vascularity :  the  complexity  of  ite  medial  or  septal  surface 
contraste  with  the  simplicity  of  that  in  Felines.  The  ethmotur- 
binals  are  divided  into  three  principal  lamellae :  the  nasal  cavity 
is  long  but  narrow  :  the  maxillary  sinus  is  small.  In  the  Agoutis 
the  nasal  chamber  is  more  expanded :  the  ethmoturbinals  which 
consist  each  of  four  rather  short  longitudinal  lamellas,  are  di^4ded 
from  the  maxillo-turbinals  by  a  protuberance  from  the  mesial 
wall  of  the  large  maxillary  sinus :  there  is  a  small  *  Jacobson's' 
process  from  the  premaxillary  at  the  lower  and  fore  part  of  the 
nasal  cavity.  In  the  Paca  (  Cmlogenys)  the  olfactory  cavity  ex- 
tends backwards  beneath  the  rhinencephalic  one.  In  the  Porcu- 
pines through  the  enormous  development  of  sinuses  from  the 
olfactory  cavity  it  extends  backward  beyond  the  rhinencephalic 
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one,  which  it  appears  to  encompass.  The  latter  cavity  is  defined 
by  a  well-marked  ridge  from  the  prosencephalic  part  of  the 
cnmimn.  The  vomer  is  deeply  cleft  posteriorly,  and  coalesces 
with  the  ethmoturbinals.  The  fore  part  of  the  vomer  articulates 
with  the  median  ascending  process  of  the  premaxillary  arching 
over  the  wide  vacuities  which  lead  from  the  nasal  passages  to 
the  prepalatine  apertures.  Besides  the  maxillary  sinuses  others 
are  developed  in  the  frontals,  squamosals,  alisphenoids  and  orbito- 
sphenoids,  with  bony  septa  converging  to  the  rhinencephalic 
fossse.  No  nasal  sinuses  or  aircells  are  developed  in  the  skull 
of  the  aquatic  beavers.  In  the  voles  {Arvicola)  a  canal  leads 
from  the  crescentic  orifice  at  the  fore  part  of  the  antorbital 
aperture  into  the  lower  part  of  the  nasal  meatus,  above  the  pre* 
palatine  fissures.  In  the  rat  {Mus  decumanus)  it  terminates 
below  the  attachment  of  the  anterior  turbinal  to  the  premaxillary. 
In  all  Murid(E  the  olfactory  cavity  is  very  narrow ;  the  ethmo- 
turbinal  small  and  but  little  divided ;  the  lower  turbinal  is  ele- 
vated in  position.  The  external  nose  is  short  and,  as  in  most 
Rodents,  is  clothed  with  hair  save  at  the  middle  of  the  septum. 

In  Insedivara  the  olfactory  organ  is  better  developed  than  in 
Sodentku  The  ethmoturbinal  of  the  mole  has  not  fewer  than 
eight  primary  lamelLe ;  but  the  maxilloturbinal  is  comparatively 
simple :  the  external  nose  is  developed  into  a  snout,  with  well- 
marked  muscles  for  various  and  powerful  movements.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  part  is  such  in  some  African  Insectivoroy  fig.  297, 
as  to  have  earned  for  them  the  name  of  *  Elephant-Shrews.*  The 
naked  outer  border  of  the  nose  in  the  common  hedgehog  is  den- 
tated :  and  the  edge  of  the  snout  is  fringed  in  Condylura  with  a 
circle  of  soft  processes.  But  these,  like  the  still  more  extra- 
ordinary dermal  appendages  in  certain  bats  {Bhinolophiu)  relate 
to  touch. 

The  armadillos  and  anteaters  enjoy  an  acute  sense  of  smell. 
In  Dasypus  sexctneins  the  rhinencephalic  almost  equals  the 
epencephalic  division  of  the  cranial  cavity:  but  the  olfactory 
chamber  extends  backward  to  beneath  the  prosencephalic  division, 
and  the  ethmoturbinals  are  renmrkably  extensive  and  complex : 
the  maxilloturbinal  is  comparatively  simple.  The  turbinal  plate 
of  the  nasal  almost  equals  the  facial  plate  in  extent.  The  chief 
expansion  of  the  cranium  is  caused  by  the  large  olfactory  cavity, 
and  the  part  extending  therefrom  into  the  frontals  raises  them  in 
ChlamyphoTUS  into  a  pair  of  domes  (vol.  iL  fig.  272,  a).  In  most 
Armadillos  the  external  nose  or  snout  is  strengthened  by  a  pair 
of  prenasal  ossicles.     The  rhinencephalic  chambers  are  large  iu 
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Orycteroput  (ib.  p.  404);  but  the  olfactory  ones  are  far  more 
remarkable  for  both  size  and  complexity.  In  the  true  Antealers 
(Myrmeeophaffa)  the  ethmoturbinals,  though  lai^e,  are  less  de- 
veloped than  in  armadillos.  The  inferior  turbinal  is  a  long 
slightly  rolled  up  lamina.  In  slotha,  as  described  in  vol.  ii. 
p.  406,  the  olfactory  chamber  extends  backward  above  the 
rhin  en  cephalic  one  into  the  frontal  bone,  and  below  it  into  the 
Bphenoid.  The  cstenaion  of  mr-sinuses  therelVom  is  still  greater 
in  the  extinct  megatherioids  (lb.  407). 

The  baleen-bearing  whales  are  those  of  the  Cetacea  which 
alone  have  olfactory  nerves,  although  all  possess  the  '  crura 
rhinencepbali.'  The  pituitary  membrane  supported  by  the  tur- 
binal bone  is  remarkable  for  the  plexus  of  large  vessels  behind 
it.  The  cetacean  modifications  of  the  nasal  paasages  will  be 
described  with  the  respiratory  organs,  to  which  they  mainly 
relate. 

In  Sirenia  the  nostrils  are  subterminal,  at  the  top  of  the  obtuse 
muzzle,  and  provided  with  movable  gristles  :  the  nasal  passages 
contain  both  ethmo-  and  maxillo-turblnals,  the  latter,  like  tlie 
former,  gristly  ;  the  small  almond-shaped  bones  wedged  into  the 
fore  part  of  the  frontals  are, 
as  Cuvier  held,  nasals,  not 
turbinals.'  Thenasal  passives 
are  short, narrow.suhvertical: 
the  etbrooturbinal  is  shortand 
longitudinally  lamellate.  The 
olfactory  nerves  are  fewer 
I  and  the  cribriform  plates 
smaller  in  the  Dngong  than 
a  the  Manatee. 

In  the  Klephant  that  part 
of  the  nasal  cavity,  fig.  154, 
which  is  appropriated  to  the 
essential  parts  of  the  olfac- 
tory oi^an  is  contracted  and 
narrow,  and  the  passages,  a, 
b,  are  relatively  short :  they 
are,however,  much  prolonged 
by  the  accessory  appendage, 
called  *  trunk,'  at  the  extre- 
mity of  which  open  the  nos- 
trils (vol.  ii.  p.  282,  fig.  162,  n),  and  are  as  much  expanded 
'  '  CorocU  inrfiicur*,'  Mt  Bl. ;  civ'.     GraTigrnic?,  p.  39. 
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by  the  surrounding  air  sinuaee,  wliich  pervade  every  bone  of  the 
cranium.  The  bony  nasal  passage  is  continued  in  ahnost  a 
straight  line  from  the  anterior  aperture,  a,  to  the  posterior  one, 
b.  The  vomerine  part  of  the  septum,  is,  extends  from  the  pre- 
sphenoid  about  half-way  to  the  anterior  aperture.  At  the  upper 
part  of  the  cavity,  so  divided,  the  ethmoturbinals  are  situated, 
which  are  moderately  plicated :  the  maxillary  turbinal  is,  also, 
comparatively  simple  in  character. 

In  the  Tapir  the  shorter  proboscis  terminates  by  a  small 
pointed  extremity  between  the  uostrils.  The  snout  is  covered 
with  hair  to  the  base  of  the  terminal  appendage ;  the  hair  on  the 
upper  part  tending  upward  or  backward,  that  on  the  sides  toward 
the  tip.  The  cribriform  plate  is  not  siinjtly  perforate,  but  is  re- 
ticulate, with  long  radiating  meshes,  the  latter  closed  by  dura 
mater :  it  sends  down  curved  lamellte,  sheathing  the  olfactory 
nerves.  The  ethmoturbiual  consists  of  as  many  convolute  divi- 
sions  attached  to,  or  continued  from,  those  processes,  in  a  pedun- 
culate way ;  and  each  is  perfo-  ,  ,^ 
rated  by  many  foramina  through 
which  branches  of  the  olfactory 
pass  to  the  pituitary  membrane. 
The  maxillary  turbinal  is  elon- 
gate and  simply  convolute. 
The  nasal  cartilages  show  the 
chief    modification,    the    alar 

portions,    fig.    165,    n,    being    

continued   backward,  expand-    ^^  '^^^^^^^^^ '*""•  \ 
ing,  and   filling   the   peculiar  ^^^^^^^lj«irf^ 

grooves   of    the     skull     (vol.     ii.         AinuiMain  n«c  >   n  J  nmrraudruik  IVilr 

p.449)betweenthenaaal  bones  "    ' 

and  orbits,  o  :  here  the  cartilages  are  6emicou\olute,  convex,  and 
entire  outwardly,  excavated  on  the  inner  side,  the  cavity  being 
continued  by  a  groove  into  the  nasal  one  at  the  sides  of  the  outer 
aperture:  from  the  character  of  the  lining  membrane,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  an  extension  of  '  Jacobson's  fosaa.'  The  '  levator 
rostri,'  or  raiser  of  the  short  proboscis,  fig,  155,  a,  arises  from  the 
process  of  the  laerymal,  runs  in  a  fibrous  sheath,  converging  to 
iU  fellow,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  or  fore-side  of  the  part 
which,  together,  they  raise,  or,  acting  separately,  draw  to  their 
own  side.  A  broader  muscle, '  retractor  labii,'  b,  from  the  same 
origin  expands  to  its  insertion  at  the  side  of  the  labial  part  of  the 
base  of  the  proboscis.  Beneath  this  is  the  muscle,  c,  which 
rising  from   the  lower  border  of  the  lacrvniol,  spreads  uj>on  the 
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side  of  the  proboscis,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  '  orbi- 
culariB  oris,'  d  d;  e  is  the  zygomatic,  /  the  depressor  anguli  oris, 
ff  the  buccinator.'  The  external  nose  of  the  RbinoceroB  is  com- 
.  bined  with  the  upper  lip  and  prolonged  in  a  minor  degree,  but 
with  a  like  arrangement  of  muscles,  for  prehensile  purposes. 
The  nose  of  the  Horse  is  chiefly  peculiar  for  the  power  of  the 
dilating  ami  contracting  each  nostril,  such  movements  being  sub- 
,55  served  by  a  lateral  semilunar 

cartilage,  fig.  156,  A,;  by  a  de- 
pression or  fold  of  contiguous 
skin,  called  *  false  nostril '  in 
Hippotoray,  and  by  the  homo- 
logues  of  the  muscles  of  the 
combined  nose  and  lip  of  the 
Tapir.  In  fig.  156,  a  is  the 
'levator  roBtri;'  b  is  the  're- 
tractor labii  aliequc  nasi;'  c  is 
the  muscle  called  'transversus 
nasi,'  in  Hippotomy ;  e  is  the 
zygomaticus;  f  marks  the  in- 
sertion of  a  muscle,  '  pyrami- 
dalis '  of  Hippotomy,  which 
arises  by  a  slender  tendon  from 
the  maxillary,  and  gliding  be- 
neath the  labial  part  of  A,  ex- 
pands to  be  inserted,  fleshy,  into 
the  outer  border  of  the  nostril 
and  contiguous  skin-fblds. 

The  Horse  is  remarkable  for 
the  size  of  the  rhinencephalon 
and  the  extent  of  the  cribriform 
plate  transmitting  it^  nerves  to 
the  nose :  they  pass  upon  a 
series  of  about  ten  short  longitudinal  folds  directed  forward  and  a 
little  downward,  forming  the  '  ethmoidal  labyrinth' of  Hippotomy, 
the  upper  larger  division  being  the 'ethmoturbinal;'  a  longer, 
latter,  more  simply  disposed  plate,  attached  to  both  prefrontals 
and  nasals,  and  chiefly  descending  from  the  latter  bones,  forms 
the  '  naaoturbinal : '  beneath  this  is  the  '  maxilloturbinal,'  of 
about  the  same  vertical  extent,  and  almost  the  same  length.  The 
bony  septum  contributed  by  the  coalesced  prefrontals,  forms, 
superiorly,  about  one-fourth  of  the  general  partition :  the  vomer 
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extends,  beneath  it,  along  about  three-fourths  of  the  lower  third 
of  the  septum,  but  subsides  to  a  point ;  the  major  part  of  the 
septum  is  gristly. 

In  the  Hippopotamus  the  nostrils  are  relatively  small,  promi- 
nent, wide  apart,  and  are  served  by  muscles  which  open  and 
close  them  like  the  eyelids,  besides  protruding  and  retracting 
them.  The  accessory  sinuses  of  the  nasal  chamber  are  very 
little  developed.  Their  extent  and  size  offer  a  great  contrast  in 
the  Hog-tribe,  in  which  the  essential  parts  of  the  olfactory  organ 
are  also  relatively  larger  and  more  complex.  The  rhinencepha- 
lon  is  large,  with  many  nerves,  and  the  cribriform  plate  of  great 
extent :  the  ^  labyrinthic '  part  of  the  capsule  attached  to  its 
under  or  outer  surface  forms  nine  or  ten  longitudinal,  slightly 
diverging  folds,  fig.  153,  7,  the  three  or  four  uppermost  of  which 
coalesce  to  form  the  ethmoturbinal,  which  is  long,  slender, 
subconvolute,  and  attenuated  to  a  fine  point  forward,  ib.  s. 
This  figure  gives  an  oblique  view  of  the  *  labyrinth,'  y,  and 
ethmoturbinal,  «,  of  the  right  and  left  sides.  The  nasoturbinal 
is  of  moderate  length.  The  somewhat  deeper  and  more  con- 
volute ^  maxilloturbinal '  is  shown  at  p  :  the  accessory  ^  nasopa- 
latine '  fossa,  at  k.  The  pterygoid,/,  bounding  the  posterior  nasal 
opening  is  excavated  and  expanded  above  by  a  sinus  continuous 
with  those  of  the  sphenoid,  n.  The  accessory  sinuses  of  the 
nasal  chamber  are  very  considerable  in  the  Hog-tribe:  the 
frontal  ones  (vol.  iL  p.  468,  fig.  315,  11,  young  Pig)  extend  back- 
ward over  the  calvarium  to  the  occiput  in  the  Boar :  a  structure 
well  shown  in  the  Babyroussa,  No.  3346,^  in  which  preparation 
the  extension  of  the  sphenoidal  sinus  (ib.  fig.  315,/)  into  the 
base  of  the  pterygoid  is  demonstrated,  where  it  is  divided  into 
an  external  and  internal  compartment.  In  Phacochaerus  the 
pterygo-nasal  fossa  is  simple,  and  the  frontal  are  almost  separated 
from  the  parietal  sinuses  by  the  near  approximation  of  the  inner 
to  the  outer  table  of  the  skull.  The  pterygo-nasal  fosssQ  are 
absent  in  Dicotyles.  In  all  Suidm  the  external  nose  is  somewhat 
prolonged  and  truncate,  the  nostrils  opening  upon  a  naked  disc : 
the  cartilages  of  the  nose  form  a  complete  tube,  which  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  bony  nostrils,  and  near  the  end  of  the  snout 
the  cartilaginous  septum  becomes  ossified,  and  forms  the  prenasal 
ossicle  (ib.  fig.  315,  0). 

In  the  Ox  the  cribriform  plate  is  relatively  smaller  and  the 
olfactory  nerves  fewer  than  in  the  Horse :  the  labyrinthic  part  of 
the  ethmoid   consists    of  about   six   short  narrow   longitudinal 
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folds,  most  of  which  coalesce  to  form  a  larger  and  more  simple 
ethmoturbinal  than  in  the  Horse ;  the  nasoturbinal  is  very  long 
and  slender :  the  maxilloturbinal  of  much  greater  extent,  espe- 
cially in  vertical  diameter :  it  terminates  forward  obtusely.  In 
the  Sheep  the  nasoturbinal  is  relatively  deeper  and  less  pointed 
than  in  the  Ox.  The  nasal  passages,  from  the  lower  border  of 
their  anterior  outlet,  traverse  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  longi- 
tudinal extent  of  the  long  and  slender  skull  of  the  Giraffe,  Jig. 
157.  The  upper  folds  of  the  '  labyrinth  '  coalesce,  and  are  pro- 
duced into  the  moderately  long  and  deep  '  ethmoturbinal '  a : 
the  '  nasoturbinal,'  b,  deepest  behind,  is  longer  and  more  pointed 


anteriorly'  than  in  other  Ruminants;  the  * maxilloturbinal,'  c,  is 
large  and  deep,  finely  reticulate  or  perforate ;  it  is  crossed  by 
part  of  the  vomer  in  fig.  157.  The  extent  to  which  the  air- 
sinuses  communicating  with  the  nasal  chamber  are  extended  is 
shown  in  this  section,  and  noted  in  vol,  ii.  pp.  477,  478.  The 
nasopalatine  nerve  entering  the  chamber  below  the  fore-end  of 
the  ethmoturbinal  receives  some  part  of  the  olfactory  filaments 
converging  toward  that  end,  then  sends  upward  and  forward  a 
small  branch  to  the  nasoturbinal ;  a  lai^er  branch  downward  and 
outward  to  the  chamber-wall  and  its  lining ;  the  main  part  being 
expanded  on  the  long  nasoturbinal. 

In  the  Ruminants  a  gradation  may  be  traced  in  the  extent  of 
the  glandular  and,  in  health,  moist  part  of  the  skin  of  (he  ex- 
ternal nose,  from  the  Sheep,  where  it  is  a  mere  linear  tract  from 
the  mid-furrow  of  the  upper  lip  bifurcating  to  each  oblique  nostril. 
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through  the  Roebuck,  Fallow-deer,  Red-deer,  to  the  Ox,  where  it 
constitutes  the  broad  naked  muzzle  J 

The  organ  of  smell  in  Camivora  mainly  diiFers  from  that  of 
hoofed  Herbivora  in  the  greater  relative  size  and  strength  of  the 
ethmoturbinal,  the  shorter,  deeper,  more  massive  and  much  more 
subdivided  ^  maxilloturbinal.'  In  the  Lion  the  ethmoturbinal  is 
of  a  pyramidal  form,  its  broad  base  continued  from  the  short 
labyrinthic  part  attached  to  the  cribriform  plate,  its  apex  termi- 
nating forward,  between  the  naso-  and  maxillo-turbinal.  The 
mesial  surface  of  the  ethmoturbinal  shows  numerous  furrows, 
two  of  which  are  longitudinal  and  parallel  with  the  upper  margin 
of  the  bone,  the  others  radiating  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
attached  base :  the  lateral  or  outer  surface  is  less  complex  and 
extensive ;  but,  on  removing  the  outer  layer,  a  series  of  con- 
centric curved  folds  are  exposed.  The  ^  nasoturbinal,'  holding  as 
in  Ungulates  the  highest  position,  is  an  elongate  cone,  co- 
extensive with  the  roof  of  the  nasal  cavity  and  with  its  base 
opposite  to  the  frontal  sinus :  the  mesial  surface  shows  a  series 
of  deep  arched  folds ;  the  lateral  one  seems  more  even,  but  when 
the  peripheral  lamella  is  removed  a  series  of  longitudinal  folds  of 
the  bone  is  brought  into  view,  beneath  which  are  concentric  folds 
arched  or  curved  in  the  opposite  direction  to  those  in  the  ethmo- 
turbinal. The  maxilloturbinal  is  fusiform ;  the  hind  end  is  at- 
tached to  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  chamber  below  the  middle  of 
the  nasoturbinal ;  whence  the  bone  rises  and  expands,  crossing 
the  anterior  end  of  the  ethmoturbinal,  and  again  diminishing  to  its 
anterior  and  upper  attachment  behind  the  external  bony  nostril. 
From  its  position,  therefore,  the  odorous  atoms,  in  inspiration, 
must  first  impinge  upon  this  bone,  and  the  pituitary  membrane 
is  thicker  and  more  vascular  than  on  the  other  turbinals.  Its 
mesial  or  septal  surface  presents  one  curved  groove,  parallel  with 
and  near  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  bone  :  the  outer  surface  has 
a  like  character.  The  more  glandular  part  of  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane is  at  the  fore  part  of  the  floor  of  the  nasal  chamber,  not 
occupying  so  deep  a  fossa  as  in  Ungulates. 

The  sources  and  distribution  of  the  nervous  supply  corresponds 
with  that  noted  in  the  Giraffe :  the  septal  branches  of  the  olfac- 
tory curve  down  toward  the  thickened  base  of  the  partition.  In 
the  Dog,  the  longitudinal  folds  of  the  ^  labyrinth '  are  about  four, 
fewer  in  number  but  larger  than  in  the  Sheep :  the  aBthmoturbinal 
is  continued  from  the  undermost  and  curves  upward  slightly  to 

*  Thin  was  pointed  out  to  me  bj  the  estimable  and  jastlj  famed  water-colour 
artist  and  animal  painter,  Robert  Hills,  F.L.S. 
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the  nasoturbinal  as  it  advances :  the  maxilloturbinal  is  shorter, 
relatively  broader  and  deeper,  and  much  more  extensively  folded 
than  in  the  Lion.  This  is  the  part  of  the  olfactory  organ  that 
reaches  the  extreme  of  turbinal  development  in  the  Seal-tribe. 
In  the  large  species  dissected  for  the  preparation.  No.  1557,  the 
maxilloturbinal  is  attached  by  its  contracted  extremities,  the 
intervening  enormously  swollen  mass  is  divided  by  a  deep  longi- 
tudinal furrow  into  two  parts ;  the  free  surface  of  which  is  singu- 
larly complicated  by  folds,  radiating  from  both  extremities  of  the 
bone  and  subdividing  dichotomously.'  These  turbinals  seem  to 
block  up  the  entry  of  the  nasal  respiratory  passages,  and  must 
warm  the  air  in  arctic  latitudes  as  well  as  arrest  every  indication 
from  the  effluvia  of  alimentary  substances  or  prey.  The  nasotur- 
binals,  in  some  Otarice^  extend  backward,  with  the  nasal  chamber, 
above  the  long  rhinencephaJic  compartment  of  the  cranium. 

In  the  Quadrumana  the  nasal  chamber  loses  length  and  gains, 
but  in  less  proportion,  depth  and  breadth,  from  the  Lemurs  up 
to  the  Apes :  the  maxilloturbinal  ceases  to  be  suspended  by  its  ex- 
tremities, and  acquires  a  linear  longitudinal  attachment  extemaUy 
to  a  ridge  on  the  maxillary  wall  of  the  nasal  chamber.     This  tur- 
binal is  divided  into  two  chief  parts  lengthwise,  in  Lemurtd(B,  where 
it  is  longest :   the  nostrils  are  here  terminal,  the  anterior  expan- 
sion of  the  septal  cartilage   curves  outward  and  downward  on 
each  side,  and,  with  a  corresponding  degree  of  curvation  of  the 
principal  alar  cartilage,   gives   a  subconvolute  form  of  nostril 
to   most  Strepsirhines.     In  the  Aye^ye  they  describe  a  semi- 
circle ;  and  the  nasal  chamber  by  its  shortness,  depth,  and  pre- 
dominance of  the  ethmo-  over  tlie  maxillo-turbinals  exemplifies 
the   quadrumanous   affinities  of   the   species.'      In   Platyrhine 
monkeys,  the   septal  cartilage  is  remarkable  for  the  transverse 
extent  of  its  anterior  terminal  expansion  between  the  nostrils, 
pushing  them  and  their  alar  cartilages  outward.     In  Catarrhines 
this  expansion  is  much  reduced ;  and  the  nostrils  are  obliquely 
approximated.      In  both  groups  the   nostrils   cease   to  be   ter- 
minal; in   a  Bomean  Douc  (Semnapithecus  nasicus\  the   nos- 
trils are  produced  upon  an  iU-shapen  prominent  subcylindrical 
nose.     In  the  Gorilla   each   nostril  is   surmounted   by  a   broad 
prominence,  arching  outward  from  a  lower  part  impressed  by  a 
median  furrow ;  a  deeper  indent  divides  the  nasal  ala  from  the 
cheek:    the  aspect  of  the  nostrils  is  forward  and  a  little    out- 
ward.    The  septal  cartilage  extends  to  the  tip  of  the  interalar 
prominence. 

*  XX,  vol  iii.  p.  100.  <  Oll^  p.  18,  pi.  Tiii.  fig.  6. 
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In  Maa  the  number  of  olfactory  nerves  varies  from  fifteen  to 
twenty:  after  traTereing  the  cribriform  plate,  they  divide  into 
two  chief  Bets,  '  septal '  and  '  turbinal,'  and  ramify  between  the 
periosteum  and  the  pituitary  membrane  before  terminatmg  on  the 
latter.  The  septal  nerves,  fig.  158,  a,  are  about  twelve  in 
number,  are  quickly  resolved  into  brushes 
of  filaments,  which  unite  tt^etber  to  form  •■'•^ 

plexuses,  and  send  off  branches  forming 


finer  plexuses,  traceable  to  near  the  base  of  the  septum.  The 
posterior  fourth  of  the  septal  membrane  is  chiefly  supplied  by  the 
nasopalatine  nerve,  b.  The  '  turbinal '  or  labyrinthic  olfactory 
nerves  are  more  numerous,  rather  smaller,  and  more  plainly 
anastomotic  in  their  course  over  the  upper  and  middle  turbinals, 
lying  in  grooves  of  tlie  former,  and  extended  chiefly  upon  the 
inner  and  lower  front  of  the  midturbinal ;  a  few  combine  with 
that  part  of  the  nasopalatine  which  supplies  the  lower  part  of  (be 
middle  turbinal.  The  lower  turbinal  is  almost  exclusively  sup- 
plied by  a  branch  of  the  '  nasopalatine.'  The  main  charac- 
teristic of  the  human  organ  of  smell  is  the  prominence  of  the 
fore-part  of  the  chamber,  having  the  nostrils  on  its  lower  surface, 
and  constituting  the  feature  emphatically  called  the  '  nose,'  figs. 
159,  161.  The  formative  fold  of  integument  is  supported  by 
eleven  cartilages,  of  which  one  is  medial,  the  others  lateral, 
in  five  pairs.  The  medial  or  '  septal '  cartilage,  fig.  160,  is  usually 
triangular,  with  three  unequally  curved  margins :  the  upper  one, 
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a,  ia  fixed  in  the  groove  of  the  '  perpeDdicular  plate  of  the 
ethmoid,'  the  lower  border,  b,  fit*  into  the  front  groove  of  the 
lEo  vomer;  the  anterior  border,*, 

extends  from  the  nasal  bones, 
where  it  is  thickest,  as  at  s,  d, 
and  grows  thinner  down 
toward  the  apex  of  the  noee. 
The  varpng  proportions  and 
form  of  the  septal  cartilage 
mainly  govern  the  shape  and 
promlneQce  of  the  nose :  it 
is  least  developed  but  thick- 
etkih  tariiina.-.  H-iv,  est  in  the  Negro  and  Papuan 

races.     The  lateral  cartilages  vary  in  size  and  shape,  the  upper 
one,  fig.  159,  a,  is  triangular,  continuous  in  front  with  its  fellow, 
,gj  where  they  are  closely  connected  with 

the  upper  half  of  the  anterior  border, 
fig.  160,  c,  of  the  septal  cartilage. 
The  largest  of  the  *  alar '  or '  pinnate ' 
cartilages,  fig.  159,  b,  is  bent  upon 
itself,  almost  surrounding  and  go- 
verning the  shape  of  the  nostril : 
it  is  movably  connected  with  the 
lower  and  outer  part  of  a.  To  the 
outer  and  hinder  apex  of  the  carti- 
lage b,  is  joined  the  first  of  the  three 
small  cartilages,  c,  d,  e,  which  sup- 
port the  posterior  convex  part  of  the 
'  ala '  or  wing  of  the  nose.  The  flex- 
ible fibrous  tissue  connecting  these 
elastic  cartilages  allow  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  parts  to  be  readily  pro- 
duced, and  the  muscles  are  accord- 
ingly feeble.  The '  pyramidalis  nasi,' 
I  fig.  161,  c,  is  continued  from  the 
'  medial  portion  of  the  '  frontalis,'  fig. 
28, y,  which  descends  over  the  upper 
„..  ^axt  of  the  nose  to  the  cellular  tis- 

sue covering  the  cartilage,  a,  and  thence  onward  to  combine 
with  fibres  of  the  'triangnlarisnaai,'  fig.  161,  e,  and  fig.  29,  n.  The 
'  levator  lahii  snperioris  ala;que  nasi '  is  shown  at  dd,  fig.  161  ;  in 
the  degree  in  which  the  alar  is  distinct  from  the  labial  portion, 
or  has  been  distinctly  exercised,  the  wings  of  the  nose  can  be  ex- 
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panded  independeDtly  of  any  other  movement  of  the  face.  The 
'  depressor  aln  nasi,'  ib.  f^  arises  from  the  outer  border  of  the 
sockets  of  the  canine  and  contiguous  incisor :  the  fibres  ascend 
to  the  a]m,  many  of  them  arching  over  the  outer  and  back  pro- 
minence of  the  QoBtril.  The  '  depressor  septi,'  ib,  A,  is  detached 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  'orbicularis  oris,'  fig.  29,  oo,  the 
fibres  converging  from  each  side  toward  the  nasal  septum.  The 
small  triangular  patch  of  pale  fibres,  fig.  161,  g,  is  the  'com- 
pressor narium  minor : '  the  larger  quadrilateral  muscle,  k,  is  the 
'  levator  alee  propiius.'  In  races,  like  the  Mincopies  of  the 
Andaman  Islands  '  who  scent  the  ripeness  of  indigenous  fruits, 
moving  the  thick  alffl  of  their  nquab  nose,  as  they  explore  their 
dark  forests  for  this  purpose,  the  nasal  nausctes  may  be  expected 
to  be  well  and  instructively  developeti 

§  216.  Organ  of  Hearing. — The  advance  in  this  sense-organ  in 
the  mammalian  class  ia  seen  tn  the  extension  of  the  cochlea, 
fig.  162,/,  into  coils  suggesting  the  name;  in  the  greater  projxw- 
tion  of  the  perilymph  ;  in  the  ossification  of  the  cartilages  betweei^ 
the  stapes  and  tympanum  forming  the  '  mal- 
leus,' and  commonly  also  the  '  incus ;'  and  in 
the  presence,  save  in  most  swimmers  and  bur- 
rowers,  of  an  external  ear  or  conch,  served  by 
muscles  for  various  movements  to  catch  the 
eound.  Besides  the  cochlea,  the  labyrinth, 
fig.  162,  includes,  as  in  other  Vertebrates,  the 
semicircular  canals,  c,  d,  e,  and  the  interme-  J^  ■'"''■  ""■"•  ■>« 
diate  space  or  '  vestibule,'  a,  by  which  they 
now  communicate  with  the  cochlea.  The  semicircular  canals 
form  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  labyrinth  in  Mammals  than  in 
lower  Vertebrates ;  they  retain,  however,  their  posterior  position 
to  the  vestibule  and  cochlea. 

The  larger  opening  in  the  bony  wall  of  the  labyrinth  is  called, 
from  its  shape  in  Man,  the  '  foramen  ovale,'  or,  from  its  situation 
in  the  labyrinth,  'fenestra  vestibuli,'  fig.  162,  a:  it  is  closed  by 
the  base  of  the  stapes.  A  smaller  '  round  aperture,'  ib.  b,  is 
called  *  fenestra  cochlcfe,'  because  it  forms  the  terminal  orifice  by 
which  one  of  the  turns  of  that  part,  '  scala  tympan!,'  would  open 
int«  the  tympanum,  were  it  not  naturally  closed  by  membrane. 

A  depression  in  the  petrosal  or  bony  case  of  the  labyrintb 
receives  the  facial  and  acoustic  nerves,  and  terminates  in  a  cul-de- 
sac,  one  division  of  which  gives  passage  to  the  facial,  fig.  165,  k ; 
the  others  receive  divisions  of  the  acoustic  nerve,  and  transmit 
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tliem,  by  sieve-like  platee,  to  the  labyrinth;  un  anterior  main  one, 
ib.  r,  going  to  the  cochlea,  and  posterior  ones,  ib.  g,  m,  supplying 
the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals. 

The  labyrinth  is  lined  by  a  delicate  membrane  closing,  as  it 
passes,  the  fenestra  tympani,  whence  it  ia  plainly  continued  into 
the  cochlea,  and  completes  the  spiral  septum  of  that  part :  con- 
tinued over  the  vestibule,  the  lining  membrane  is  appUed  to 
the  base  of  the  stapes  which  closes  the  '  fenestra  vestibuli,'  and 
it  lines  the  semicircular  canals.  This  membrane  also  extends 
along  two  very  narrow  canals  continued  from  the  labyrinth 
to  the  exterior  of  the  petrosal,  where  it  passes  into  the  peri- 
153  oeteiun  or  dum  mater  of  that 

part  One  of  the  canals  com- 
mences at  the  vesdhule,  at 
p,  fig.  163;  the  other  from 
the  tympanic  'scala'  of  iJie 
cochlea,  at  v :  the  serous  fluid 
of  the  labyrinth  passes  through 
these    canals   to    the    general 

arachnoid  receptacle  of  the  cere- 

oMgaint      bral  serosity,  and  they  were  ac- 
iwodiimiicn,  nniDui.  icii. .  cordiugly  termed  'aqueducts,' 

and  distinguished  as  '  vestibular '  and  '  cochlear.'  Minute  blood- 
vessels are  continued  along  both  canals ;  but  their  constancy  and 
their  relation  as  the  intercommunicating  medium  between  the 
acoustic  and  cranial  serosity  indicate  a  function  which  justifies 
the  precision  with  which  they  have  been  described  by  Cotugno.' 
The  anthropotomical '  aqueducts '  show  the  last  trace  of  that  com- 
munity, so  extensive  in  fishes  (vol.  L  fig.  227 ),  in  the  difierentiation 
of  the  cranial  from  the  otocranial  cavities. 

The  mammalian  cochlea  consists  of  a  spiral  tube,  fig.  1 63,  d,  r,  t, 
usually  describing  two  turns  and  a  half,  and  narrowing  toward 
the  apex,  the  vaulted  roof  of  which  forms  the  '  cupola,'  fig.  164,  c. 
The  internal  wall  of  the  cochlear  spire  and  the  space  it  includes 
form  the  '  modiolus,' '  columella,'  or  hollow  central  pillar,  ib.  i,  !, 
which,  from  the  wider  sweep  taken  by  the  first  turn,  is  broadest 
below.  Here  enters  the  trunk,  ib.  a,  a,  of  the  cochlear  division 
of  the  acoustic  nerve,  and  the  foramina  by  which  its  fibrils  pene- 
trate the  spiral  canal  extend  along  a  part  of  the  modiolus  called 
'  tractus  spiralis  foraminulentus.'  The  tube  of  the  cochlea  is 
divided  into  two  jjaasages  or  '  scalic '  by  a  delicate  plate  of  bone, 
fig.  163,  q,  q,  attached  to  the  inner  or  modiolar  wall  of  the  turns, 
and  projecting  freely  into  their  cavity  toward  the  outer  wall :  the 
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lining  membrane  extends  from  this  plate  to  the  outer  wall,  ig.  164, 
ti,  e,  and  completes  the  separation  of  the  two  scalie.  The  attach- 
ment of  the  base  of  the  '  lamina  spiralis '  ia  not  solid,  but  indicates 
its  constitution  by  two  confluent  layers,  which  here  separate  and 
intercept  the  minute  channel  called  '  cnnalis  spiralis  modioli.' 
Towards  the  apex  of  the 

cochlea   the    spiral    plate  "'^ 

becomes  free,  and  forms 
the  part  called  '  hamulus,' 
fig.  164,  7.  Here  the  two 
scalse  intercommunicate, 
as  shown  by  the  bristle  in 
fig.  164,  which  emerges 
above  at  the  opening 
termed  '  helicotrema,'  ib. 
B :  the  apical  part  of  the 
spiral  lamina  is  formed  by 
an  onward  extension  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the 
cochlea,  hounding  the  up- 
per part  of  the  columellar  canal  called  '  infundibulum,'  ib.  s.  In 
the  section  here  exhibited  the  lower,  s,  is  the  tympanic,  the  upper, 
c,  the  vestibular,  division  of  the  whorl  divided  by  the  partition,  //, 
e,  which  is  thus  seen  to  be  formed  igg 

by  the  osseous  plate  supporting 
the  nerve-filaments,  b,  the  layer 
of  membrane  lining  the  tympanic 
scala,  a,  and  that  lining  the  vesti- 
bular scala,  6 ;  the  two  coalescing 
beyond  the  bone,  and  becoming 
thickened  at  e,  where  they  again 
pass  into  the  parietal  lining.  The 
cochlea  ie  essentially  a  develop- 
ment of  die  petrosal  capsule  im- 
mediately related  to  the  bone  of 
the  head  and  its  vibrations.  The 
membranous  labymth,  fig.  165, 
retains,  in  Mammals,  its  common 
vertebrate    character,   extending  "■•miiM.  xon-. 

through  the  eemicircular  canals  and  vestibule,  but  not  beyond  the 
part  of  the  latter  whence  the  cochlea  is  prolonged  to  its  mam- 
malian extent :  the  sacculus,  ib.  /,  retains  the  homologue  of  the 
otolite  of  Uiat  part  in  fishes  and  reptiles ;  the  second  otolite,  e,  is 
also  commonly  present  in  the  body  of  the  vestibule :  both  are  in 
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the  condition  of  pulverulent  aggregates  of  combined  carbonate 
and  phosphate  of  lime,  the  latter  in  greater  proportion  in  Mammals 
than  in  Fishes:  the  particles  are  held  together  by  a  mucous 
tissue.  The  membranous  labyrinth  has  a  ciliate  inner  surface, 
and  contains  a  thinner '  endolymph '  than  in  fishes :  it  is  suspended 
in  the  common  serosity  of  tiie  bony  labyrinth,  which  is  distin- 
guished as  *  perilymph.' 

Taking  a  retrospect  of  the  course  of  the  ear-organ,  the  primitive, 
constant,  and  essential  element  is  the  ^  sacculus,'  fig.  165,  e,/,  with 
its  otolites,  which  receive  the  proportion  of  the  nerve-supply  not 
resolved  into  the  pulpy  lining  of  their  bag :  this  simple  condition 
obtains  in  Cephalopods.*  In  the  Myxine  something  like  one  bent 
canal,  and  in  the  Lamprey  two,  are  continued  from  the  sacculus : 
in  all  higher  Vertebrates  the  three  semicircular  canals  are 
established ;  but  in  most  fishes  they  float,  as  shown  in  vol.  i. 
p.  342,  fig.  227,  in  the  common  serosity  of  the  cranium;  their 
special  bony  cases,  intercepting  so  much  of  the  arachnoid  fluid  as 
now  forms  the  *  perilymph,'  are  subsequently  developed :  finally 
is  added  the  complex  cochlea,  into  which  the  primitive  mem- 
branous labyrinth  is  not  extended. 

In  fishes,  where  the  acoustic  nerves  are  affected  by  vibrations 
of  the  endolymph  propagated  from  the  cranium  or  the  body  gene- 
rally, the  otolites  are  large,  and  usually  of  crystalline  density.  In 
air-breathers  the  sonorous  vibrations  of  the  atmosphere  are  more 
directly  received :  they  first  strike  upon  a  membrane  set  in  a  frame 
and  stretched  across  the  opening  of  an  air-chamber,  like  a  drum. 
In  Mammals  the  ^  membrana  tympani '  is  more  delicate  than  in 
Reptiles,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  is  concave  outwardly.  Sound 
is  usually  collected  into  a  conch,  the  hollow  of  which  can  be 
directed  to  its  sourfce.  The  medium  of  acoustic  communi- 
cation between  the  drum-membrane  and  the  labyrinth  under- 
jgg  goes  also,  in  Mammals,  that  instructive 

course  of  ossification  and  development 
which  converts  the  avian  columella  and 
its  cartilages  into  the  chain  of  little 
bones  called  ^  otosteals.'  These,  after 
the  external  ear,  are  the  seat  of  the 
chief  modifications  of  the  organ  in  the 
present  class.  They  retain,  in  Mam- 
malia,  the  names  suggested  by  their 

Human  «to»teaU.  ma^n.   xcvii-.  ^hapC  iu  Man,  viz.  '  StapCS,'  fig.  166,  C, 

^  incus,'  B,  and  ^  malleus,'  a  :    a  small 
epiphysis  between  b  e  and  c  a,  when  separate,  is  the  *  orbiculare ' 

*  CIV.  p.  294,  and  note,    ccxux.  p.  619. 
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or  '  lenticular '  ossicle.     To  maintain  an  e(|uable  pressure  on  both 

sides  of  the  membraaa  tymjuini,  and  facilitate  the  movements  of 

the  otosteals  on  each  other, 

atmospheric  air  is  admitted 

into  the  cavity,  as  in  other 

air-hreathers,  by  the  tube 

called  'eustachian,'  fig.  167, 

c,  continued  from  the  back 

of  the  nose  or  mouth  to  the 

tympanum.       In     passing 

through  this  tube  the  air  is 

iv&rmed,  and  a  proper  at- 

moephere  maintained  in  iront 

of  the  membranous  parts  of 

the  walls  of  the  labyrinth. 

The  structure  of  the  ear-organ  in  Cttacea  is  highly  suggestive 
and  interesting:  it  is,  as  Hunter  remarks, '  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  in  the  quadruped ;'  if^^, 
yet  the  outer  opening  and 
passage  leading  therefrom 
to  the  tympanum  can  rarely 
be  affected  by  sonorous  vi- 
brations of  the  atmosphere, 
and  indeed  they  are  re- 
duced, or  have  degenerated, 
to  a  degree  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  conceive  how 
such  vibrations  can  be  pro- 
pagated to  the  ear-drum 
during  the  brief  moments 
in  which  the  opening  may 
be  raised  above  the  water. 
In  a  full-sized  Cachalot  it 
is  a  longitudinal  slit  one 
inch  in  length,  admitting 
with  difficulty  the  end  of 
the  fore-finger.  In  our  com- 
mon porpoises  and  dolphins 
this  opening  is  so  small  as 
to  require  search  in  detect- 
ing, fig.  166,  a  :  it  leads  to 
a  flexible  membranous  canal 
capable    of    receiiing,    in 
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Delphinus  tunio,  a  hog'e  bristle :  having  passed  through  the  skin 
and  blubber,  it  makes  a  sudden  bend  upon  itself,  at  b,  and  is  then 
continued  \>y  a  course  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  to  the  ear-dniin, 
where  it  rather  suddenly  expands :  in  the  subcutaneous  part  of 
its  course  the  walls  are  strengthened  by  a  few  longitudinal  carti- 
lages with  elastic  connections,  allowing  of  8%ht  changes  in  length 
and  disposition ;  but  the  walls  are  in  contact  throughout  most  of 
the  narrow  part  of  the  tube.  The  ear-drum  is  concave  exter- 
nally in  Delpkinida  and  Physeterida  ;  but  in  a  Balanoptera 
Hunter  found  it  projecting  with  an  unusual  degree  of  convexity 
into  the  dilated  inner  termination  of  the  meatus. 

The  density  of  the  osseous  tissue  of  the  tympanic  bone,  ib.  c, 
recalls  that  of  the  large  otolites  of  fishes,  and  the  almost  free 
suspension  of  this  singularly  shaped  subconvolute  mass  suggests 
that  it  may  be  affected,  like  those  otolites,  by  the  sonorous  vibra- 
,^g  tions   which   are   propagated 

through  the  water  and  strike 
upon  ihe  outer  surface  of  the 
head  of  the  Cetacea.  How- 
soever the  ear-drum  may  be 
agitated,  whether  by  a  pos- 
sible entry  and  propagation 
of  air- vibrations  through  the 
meatus,  a,  b,  or  by  an  affection 
of  the  dense  and  massive  bone, 
fig.  169,  a,  supporting  it,  the 
vibrations  are  conducted  by 
a  triangular  plate  of  fibrous 
tissue,  ib.^,  to  the  handle  of 
the  malleus,  ff,  one  margin  of 
the  transmitting  plate  being 
_      _  __  __  attached     to     about     three- 

fourths  of  the  long  axis  of 
the  inner  surface  of  the  ear-drum ;  but  this  is  extended  at  e 
beyond  the  circumference  of  the  inner  termination  of  the  bony 
meatus.  The  malleus  articulates  in  the  usual  mammalian  way 
with  the  incus,  k,  and  the  inner  crus  of  this  with  the  stapes,  i,  the 
thick,  marginally  rounded,  elliptical  base  of  which  is  deeply  sunk 
into  the  '  fenestra  ovalis : '  there  it  is  arrested  by  and  presses 
against  the  continuation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vestibule, 
which,  like  the  drum-membrane,  is  affected  by  the  movements  of 
the  attached  ossicle  :  these  are  due  to  a  '  stapideus '  muscle, 
fig.  169,  o,  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  stapes  so  as  to  pull  it  at 
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nn  angle  of  45**  with  the  plane  of  the  base :  and,  by  depressing 
this  into  the  '  fenestra/  to  make  tense  the  closing  curtain  and  set 
in  motion  the  perilymph.  The  muscle,  ib.  n,  which  seems  to 
answer  to  the  ^  tensor  tympani,'  degenerates,  in  most  Cetacea,  into 
tissue  which  becomes  ossified  and  fixes  the  malleus  to  the  wall  of 
the  tympanum.  In  all  Cetacea  the  otosteals  are  dense  and  massive. 
In  Delphinus  leucas  the  stapes  is  imperforate,  as  in  the  Walrus, 
fig.  170,  c:  in  PhooBna  communisy  ib.  B,  there  is  a  small  hole. 
From  the  inner  or  mesial  and  anterior  end  of  the  tympanum  the 
Eustachian  canal  is  continued,  which  terminates,  as  shown  by  the 
probe,  df  in  fig.  168,  in  the  fauces  above  the  posterior  part  of  the 
bony  palate  which  has  been  cut  away  to  expose  it,  the  parts  being 
displayed  from  below.  The  tube  is  membranous  throughout,  not 
traversing  any  bony  canal.  In  the  porpoise  its  inner  surface  is 
provided  with  folds  like  valves,  with  the  free  margin  directed  to 
the  nasal  outlet  of  the  tube :  this  part  communicates  with  sinuses, 
some  leading  to  a  cellular  structure,  others  compared  by  Hunter 
^  to  the  large  bag  on  the  basis  of  the  skull  of  the  horse.'  ^  The 
cetacean  labyrinth  is  excavated  in  a  petrosal  capsule,  fig.  169, 6,  m^ 
of  the  same  dense  kind  of  bone  as  the  tympanic,  but  of  an 
irregular  shape,  and  attached  by  a  short,  thin,  easily  fractured 
plate  to  the  tympanic.  The  usual  mammalian  characters  here 
prevail:  the  cochlea,  A,  is  indeed  relatively  larger,  compared 
with  the  semicircular  canals,  than  in  other  Mammals,  and  differs, 
in  DelpkinidiBy  in  the  greater  extent  and  form  of  the  'scala 
vestibuli,'  which  more  resembles  a  complete  tube  than  the  half  of 
such  divided  in  the  direction  of  its  axis:  it  also  describes  an 
oblique  sigmoid  curve  on  leaving  the  vestibule  before  it  com- 
mences its  spiral  turns,  which  are  two  and  a  half  in  number,  and 
rather  more  depressed  than  usual.  The  aqueduotus  cochleaa  is 
large  in  Delphinidce,  The  fenestra  ovalis  is  bordered  by  a  rim 
for  the  stapes.  The  fenestra  rotunda  is  relatively  large,  and  is 
divided,  the  lower  canal  passing  along  the  wall  of  the  scala  ves- 
tibuli and  conveying  a  part  of  the  cochlear  nerve.  The  acoustic 
nerve  is  large. 

In  Man  it  has  been  found  that  the  fall  of  a  drop  of  water  on 
that  with  which  the  meatus  has  been  filled  affects  the  air  in  the 
tympanum,  so  as  to  produce  a  sensible  impression  of  sound.^  The 
membrane  closing  the  fenestra  cochlese  transmits  its  vibrations  to 
the  fluid  filling  the  corresponding  cone  or  *  scala,'  which  would  be 
propagated  at  the  apical  communication  along  the  other  cone  to 
the  vestibule :  the  Cetacea^  with  their  meatus  and  ear-drum  in  a 

'  xcii'.  p.  3S2  (1787).  *  Sec  Carlisle's  cxpcrimcnl  in  cii",  p.  207. 
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like  condition,  would  thus  be  affected  by  any  sonorous  vibrations 
that  might  be  propagated  to  the  tympanic  cavity ;  and  the  share 
which  the  cochlea  would  take  in  their  application  to  the  acoustic 
nerves  may  explain  the  large  proportional  size  of  that  part  of  the 
labyrinth  and  of  the  foramen  rotundum. 

In  Sirenia  the  acoustic  capsule  is  small,  but  dense  in  structure; 
it  coalesces  with  the  tympanic  and  mastoid,  and  the  compound 
ear-bone  is  partly  lodged  in  a  large  hemispheric  cavity  of  the 
squamosal,  and  partly  projects  into  the  wide  vacuity  between 
that  bone,  the  basisphenoid,  and  basioccipital.  The  otosteals 
are  relatively  large,  especially  the  stapes,  fig.  170,  E  {Manatus), 

which  forms   a  massive,  elon- 
^"^  gate,    conical,    subcompressed 

B         c  ^        ^f^       ossicle,  truncate  atop  and  ob- 

liquely perforated  above  its 
oval  convex  base :  the  incus  is 
a  much  smaller  bone  with  one 
crus  thick,  the  other  short  and 
„.       .       ,  styliform:    the  malleus  has   a 

Btapes  of  aquatic  mammftlB.  •^  , 

A.  OrnUborbynchns.    a  Porpoise,    c.  Walroa.  larg^C    irrCg^ularlv  doboSC    head 

I).  SeaL    ■.  Manatee.  r,         T,       .-^jv 

and  a  handle  termmated  by  an 
abrupt  point.  The  massiveness  of  the  malleus  of  the  Porpoise, 
ib.  B,  and  Walrus,  ib.  c,  has  already  been  referred  to :  in  the  Seal, 
ib.  D,  the  bone  has  lost  less  of  the  character  of  the  mammalian 
stapes.  In  the  Omithorhynchus  the  avian  type,  ib.  A,  is  retained, 
and  the  prolongation  of  the  column  has  not  developed  the  pro- 
cesses marking  out  the  incus,  as  in  the  marsupial,  fig.  171. 

In  Monotremata  the  acoustic  nerve  is  expended  upon  a  laby- 
rinth remarkable  for  the  small  relative  size  of  the  semicircular 
canals  and  the  free  projection  of  their  bony  wall  into  the  cranial 
cavity.  The  cochlea  is  wide,  but  not  high ;  it  is  bent  in  two 
turns,  divided  as  usual  into  a  vestibular  and  tympanic  scala.  The 
foramen  ovale  is  nearly  circular  and  opens  into  the  wide  but 
shallow  tympanic  cavity.  It  is  closed  by  the  base  of  the  columel- 
liform  stapes,  fig.  170,  a;  the  incus  being  represented  by  a  pro- 
longation and  expansion  of  the  handle  or  neck  of  the  columella, 
as  in  Birds.  In  this  class  such  incudial  expansion  is  joined  to  an 
obtuse  angled  triangular  plate  of  cartilage,  the  longest  side  of 
which  is  attached  to  the  membrana  tympanL  In  the  Omi^ 
thorhynchus  the  homologue  of  this  cartilage  is  ossified,  forming  a 
bent  plate  which  performs  the  office  of  the  manubrium  of  the 
malleus  and  also  contributes  to  the  frame  of  the  membrana  tym- 
panL    This  membrane  is  concave  externally,  and  forms  the  inner 
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extremity  of  a  long  and  narrow  meatus  auditorius  extemus,  which 
is  strengthened  by  a  cartilaginous  incomplete  cylinder,  protected 
by  a  valve,  but  not  provided  with  an  external  conch.  This  is 
equally  wanting  in  the  Echidna,  in  which  the  external  aperture 
of  the  auditory  canal  presents  the  form  of  a  vertical  slit,  shaped 
like  the  italic  y^  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length :  the  nuirgins  of 
the  slit  are  tumid,  and  support  a  row  of  bristles  which  protect  and 
cover  the  orifice  when  recumbent.  The  meatus  is  remarkably 
long ;  the  tube  is  strengthened  in  this  Monotreme  by  a  series  of 
incomplete  cartilaginous  hoops,  connected  together  by  a  narrow 
longitudinal  cartilaginous  band,  so  that  its  structure  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  a  trachea,  fig.  301,  a,  a.  The  tjrmpanic  fossa  is 
almost  entirely  encircled  with  a  slender  hoop  of  bone,  vol.  iL 
fig.  197,  ss,  consisting  of  the  anchylosed  tympanic  bone  and  mal- 
leus. The  portion  which  represents  the  tympanic  bone,  ib.  a,  and 
which  can  be  separated  from  the  malleus  in  the  young  subject,  is 
a  slender  osseous  filament  bent  into  three-fourths  of  a  circle,  and 
placed  upon  the  inner  margin  of  the  tympanic  fossa,  its  concavity 
looking  outward :  this  concavity  is  impressed  with  a  fine  groove 
for  the  insertion  of  the  membrana  tympani :  the  posterior  part  of 
the  hoop  passes  across  the  commencement  of  the  Eustachian 
canal,  and  terminates  in  a  free  point  upon  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  tympanic  fossa :  the  anterior  end  of  the  hoop  is  applied  to  and 
usually  anchylosed  with  the  longitudinal  bar  of  the  malleus. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  this  ossicle  is  contained  within  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum ;  the  principal  portion,  ib.  o,  forms  the 
external  and  part  of  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  bony  meatus 
auditorius,  and  is  then  continued  forward  in  the  form  of  a  slender 
pointed  process ;  the  bone  slightly  expands  as  it  extends  back- 
ward, and  its  broadest  part  is  abruptly  bent  inward  until  it  nearly 
meets  the  posterior  end  of  the  tympanic  hoop.  From  the  extre- 
mity of  this  inflected  portion  a  slender  compressed  process,  c, 
extends  to  the  centre  of  the  space  encircled  by  the  bony  hoop  ; 
it  is  attached  by  its  whole  length  to  the  membrana  tympani,  and 
represents  the  handle  of  the  malleus.  At  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  broad  incurved  part  of  the  malleus  there  are  two  minute 
ossifications  in  an  incudial  cartilage:  the  short  and  simple  co- 
lumelliform  stapes,  ib.  d,  ascends  vertically  from  the  innermost  of 
these  tubercles,  with  the  upper  surface  of  which  it  is  articulated ; 
its  opposite  extremity  closes  the  foramen  ovale  in  the  form  of  an 
expanded  plate.  The  membrana  tympani  is  concave  outwardly 
at  its  middle  part. 

In  Marsupialia  the  chief  instruction  from  the  ear-organ  is 
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afforded  by  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  onlinwy  mamma- 
lian condition  of  the  otosteals  is  attained.     In  most,  as  in  Pera- 

rneleSf  the  stapes  is  still  columelliform,  fig.  171 9 
e :  its  base  oval^  supported  on  an  imperforate 
stem ;  its  apex  more  expanded  than  in  Mono- 
tremeSy  sending  off  the  process,  dy  and  develop- 
ing the  articular  cup  for  the  malleus,  a-c.  This 
representation  of  *  incus '  begins,  as  in  JSchidnoy 
by  a  separate  ossification.  In  Macropus,  it 
more  commonly  retains  its  individuality,  and 
the  stapes,  ng.  172,  is  minutely  perforate  above 
the  disc :  however,  in  some  instances,  it  also  shows  the  process,  d. 
The   resemblance   of  the  malleus,  fig.  171,  to   the    'cartilago 

columella'  of  birds  is  instructively  close  in  most 
^  mar8ui)ials :    but  the  parts   called  the  '  head,'   c, 

^^  I  ^  body,'  b,  and  *  handle,'  a,  are  definable.  The 
^^  ^^^  largest  proportional  external  ears  are  those  of  the 
BtiM^e..  Kimgaroo.  p^^^^^/^,  loffotisy  thc  shortest  thosc  of  the  Wom- 
bat The  tympanic  cavity  in  PerameUs  is  very  extensive,  but  is 
formed  by  the  sphenoid  and  petrosal  bones ;  the  tympanic  bone 
is  limited  to  the  function  of  supporting  the  ear-di*um,  and  forming 
the  internal  commencement  of  the  meatus  auditorius  externus. 
The  internal  extremity  of  the  tympanic  cylinder  projects  ob- 
liquely into  the  posterior  and  outer  part  of  the  sphenoidal  bulla. 
In  many  other  marsupials  the  tympanic  is  prolonged  into  a 
bony  support  of  more  or  less  of  the  external  ear-passage,  thc 
extent  and  direction  of  which  are  noted  in  vol.  ii.  p.  340 :  the 
species  in  which  the  tympanic  cavity  is  supplemented  by  excava- 
tions in  the  squamosal  are  also  there  mentioned. 

It  is  interesting  to  find,  in  some  Bats,  a  retention  of  the  colu- 
melliform  confluence  of  stapes  and  incus,  as  in  fig.  173,  A  (  Ves- 
pertilio  noctula).  All  insectivorous  Cheiroj)tera  likewise  show  the 
semicircular  canals  projecting  from  the  rest  of  the  acoustic  bony 
capsule,  which  is  relatively  large  and  free.  The  cochlea,  however, 
departs  far  from  the  Bird-type,  being  of  unusual  relative  size,  and 
in  some  species  describing  more  than  three  turns:  divided  as 
usual  into  the  two  scalfe,  of  which  the  tympanic  one,  as  in  Whales, 
is  much  the  largest.  The  divisions  of  the  meatus  intemus  for  the 
cochlear  and  vestibular  branches  of  the  nerve  are  unusually  deep 
and  distinct.  The  tympanic  is  here  mainly  subservient  to  the 
support  of  the  drum-membrane :  it  is  deeply  sunk  into  the  tym- 
panic cavity,  and  very  concave  outwardly.  One  branch  of  the 
stapes  is  thicker  than  the  other ;  the  two  crura  of  the  incus  are 
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wide  apart^  and  the  articular  one  is  the  longest.  The  ear-conchs 
are  large,  delicate  ;  in  some  genera  of  Bats  enormously  expanded : 
they  have  been  noticed,  together  with  their  vibratory  movements, 
under  the  '  Organ  of  Touch.'  In  the  frugivorous  kinds  the  conch 
is  small ;  but  with  tragus  and  antitragus  very  distinct.  A  large 
and  expanded  malleus  obtains  in  Pteropus  fuscuSy  with  the 
process  and  handle  of  almost  equal  length.  The  stapes  is  narrower 
in  proportion  to  its  length  than  in  true  Bats. 

In  most  Insectivora  the  bony  semicircular  canals  project  from 
the  petrosal  capsule  within  the  cranium,  and  conspicuously  so  in 
the  mole,  in  which  the  petrosal  is  large  and  cellular.  Part  of 
the  osseous  wall  of  the  labyrinth  conducts  a  vessel  and  nerve 
through  the  opening  of  the  stapes,  as  shown  in  fig.  173,  c.     The 
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A.  But.       B.  Shrew.      o.  Mote.       Dk  Hedgehog.       b.  Marmot.       f.  Sloth. 

base  of  this  ossicle  is  very  thin  at  the  middle ;  it  has  a  wide 
opening :  the  malleus  has  an  elongate  tuberous  head.  The  car- 
conch  does  not  project.  In  Shrews  it  is  generally  broad,  thin, 
naked,  and  complex,  rounded,  and  but  little  projecting.  In  Sorex 
fodiensy  Pall.,  the  free  margin  is  folded  and  concealed  by  the  sur- 
rounding hair:  in  the  Water- Shrews  the  protecting  hairs  are 
longer ;  there  are  two  folds  within  the  conch ;  the  upper  one  has  a 
marginal  row  of  hairs;  the  lower  one — a  kind  of  antitragus — can 
be  folded  over  the  auditory  canal.  When  the  outer  margin  of 
the  conch  is  unfolded  it  reaches  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
head.  In  the  great  groove-toothed  shrew  {Solenodon)  the  auricle 
is  shaped  as  above,  has  the  free  margin  unfolded,  has  fine  short 
hairs  on  both  surfaces ;  and  the  protecting  folds  of  the  meatus  at 
the  bottom  of  the  conch  are  relatively  small,  but  complex. 

The  lamelliform  type  of  malleus  prevails  in  all  Shrews:  it  is 
figured  from  Sorex  araneus,  in  fig.  173,  B,  tf,  rf.  In  the  Hedgehog 
the  oval  and  round  apertures  of  the  labyrinth  are  approximate : 
the  cochlea  makes  a  slight  projection  into  the  tympanic  cavity. 
The  basisphenoid  enters,  as  in  Marsupials,  into  the  formation 
of  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  the  tympanic  bone  retains  its  free- 
dom and  is  almost  restricted  to  the  support  of  the  drum-mem- 
brane: the   stapes,  fig    173,  d,  has  slender,  unequal  crura,  and 
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a  wide  aperture  ;  it  is  as  large  as  the  incus,  the  attached  cms  of 
which  is  shorty  its  free  one  long :  the  malleus  equals  both  bones, 
and  its  head  and  body,  as  in  Shrews,  are  unusuallj  expanded.  In 
Centetes  it  is  less  broad,  with  a  longer  process  and  shorter  and 
thicker  handle.  The  membrana  tympani  is  almost  horizontal; 
there  is  no  bonj  meatus  extemus.  The  eaiH^nch  is  short,  broad, 
and  rounded :  two  of  its  muscles  are  derived  from  the  strongly 
developed  dorsal  panniculus  camosus,  fig.  7.  In  the  Tenrec  the 
tympanic  extends  into  a  short  ^  meatus  extemus.' 

In  the  Rat  {Mus  decumanus)  the  orifices  for  the  cochlear  and 
vestibular  divisions  of  the  acoustic  nerve  open  sejiarately  on  the 
petrosal  surface,  not  into  a  common  ^  meatus  internus.'  In  sec^ 
tions  of  the  cranium  of  some  Rodents  I  observed  that  the  tym- 
panic cavity  was  divided  by  a  horizontal  partition  into  an  upper 
and  lower  compartment,  intercommunicating,  in  the  Porcupine, 
posteriorly  above  the  membrana  tympani ;  this  is  situated  in  the 
lower  compartment,  the  external  meatus  terminating  in  a  narrow 
oblique  slit  at  its  upper  part.  In  the  beaver  the  upper  com- 
partment of  the  tympanum  is  much  smaller;  the  bony  meatus 
contracts  to  a  transverse  slit  as  it  approaches  the  membrana  tym- 
pani, the  plane  of  which  is  almost  parallel  with  that  of  the  meatus 
itself:  from  the  membrane  the  bony  meatus  extends  outward  and 
curves  forward  and  a  little  upward.*  In  the  Paca  (  CcRlogenys)  the 
horizontal  septum  divides  only  the  anterior  half  of  the  tympanic 
bulla  into  an  upper  and  lower  compartment,  the  meatus  termi- 
nating, as  usual,  in  the  latter.  The  tympanic  cavity  is  remarkably 
developed  in  most  members  of  the  present  active  timid  order :  it 
is  enormous  in  CtenomysJ^  In  the  Chinchilla  {Lagotis)  the  mastoid 
portion  rises  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  cranium,  where  it  is 
girt  by  a  slender  band  of  the  combined  superoccipital  and  squa- 
mosal :  the  petrosal  part  of  the  tympanic  bulla  describes  a  curve 
downward  and  backward  circumscribing  a  large  foramen  which 
opens  into  the  bulla  beneath  the  meatus  auditorlus  extemus. 
This  is  long,  wide,  funnel-shaped,  with  the  outlet  obliquely  trun- 
cate and  directed  upward  and  a  little  backw^ard.  In  the  Capy- 
bara  the  bony  meatus  extemus  is  unusually  contracted,  is  cleft 
below,  and  bounded  there  by  two  small  tuberosities.  In  the 
Hare  the  meatal  part  of  the  tympanic  is  long  and  ascends  ob- 
liquely backward  from  the  frame  of  the  drum-membrane.  This 
is  a  long  ellipse ;  the  handle  of  the  malleus  extends  from  above 
down  its  long  axis  to  about  one-fourth  from  the  lower  border ; 
the  fibres  of  the  *  membrana  propria,'  diverging  from  nearly  the 
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whole  length  of  the  handle,  affect,  for  the  moet  part,  a  trans- 
veree  couise.  The  Bbq>es  has  a  wide  vacuity  and  slender  cmra, 
and  in  many  Rodents  (Squirrels,  Cavies,  Marmots,  fig.  173,  e)  it 
is  traversed,  as  in  Moles,  by  the  bony  canal  of  a  vessel  and  nerve. 
The  ear-conch  shows  a  wide  range  of  variety,  fiwn  some  swim- 
mers {Ciwtor)  and  burrower8(  Mole-rat,  fig.  174)whereitis  hardly 
viable,  to  the  Flying  Squirrels  (vol.  iL  fig.  154),  Jerboas  and 
Harefi,  where  the  ears  are  conspicuous  appendages  to  the  head. 

The  Sloths  contrast  with  the  Rodents  in  the  degree  in  which 
they  enjoy  the  sense  of  hearing :  the  conch  is  mdimental ;  there 


is  no  bony  meatus ;  the  tympanic  b  reduced  to  its  function  aa 
tbe  frame  of  the  drum-head,  and  long  retuns  its  individuality. 
The  stapes  is  small  and  imperforate,  in  the  two-toed  species, 
fig.  173, p.  The  crura  of  the  incus  are  thick,  of  equal  length, 
very  divergent.  The  handle  of  the  malleus  is  bent  at  the  middle; 
it  is  short,  as  is  also  its  process.  The  tympanic  cavity  extends 
into  the  squamosal  and  pterygoid. 

In  the  Armadillos  {Dasypus)  the  meatus  intemus  is  subspiral ; 
the  cochlea  projects  into  the  tympanic  cavity :  this  is  large,  but 
owes  little  to  the  tympanic  bone.  The  malleus  is  bent,  almost  as 
in  Monotremes,  completing  the  circle  for  the  drum-membrane, 
and  expanding  for  its  attachment  thereto :  the  part  articulated 
with  the  incns  is  very  broad  and  flat.  The  ear-conch  is  con- 
tracted and  tubular  at  it«  base ;  but  expands  to  a  length  of  nearly 
two  inches  and  a  breadth  of  one  inch  in  Dasyput  Peba,  in  which 
the  apex  is  rounded  off.  In  Oiycteropus,  also,  the  external  ears 
are  very  lai^e  for  a  burrower.  In  the  true  anteaters  (Myrme- 
eophaga)  they  are  much  smaller ;  the  tympanic  bone  retains  its 
freedom  and  is  chiefly  subservient  to  the  support  of  tbe  drum- 
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membrane,  which  is  placed  very  obliquely.  In  the  pangolins 
(Manis)  the  ear-conch  is  presented  by  a  small  scale-like  fold  of 
thin  integument. 

In  the  Elephant  the  petrosal  is  small  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  animal :  its  apex  is  grooved  by  the  entocarotid.  The 
post-tympanic  part  of  the  mastoid  meets  the  postglenoid  process 
below  and  circumscribes  the  outer  auditory  aperture :  the  tym- 
panic contributes  the  lower  wall  of  the  meatus,  internal  to  which 
it  expands  into  a  *  bulla,'  which  unites  with  the  petrosal.  The 
tympanic  cavity  communicates  with  the  air-sinuses  so  exten- 
sively developed  in  the  cranium,  fig.  154.  The  stapes,  fig. 
175,  G,  has  a  thin  convexo-concave  base;  its  branches  are  of  un- 
equal length  ;  the  incus  and  malleus  are  large  in  proportion :  the 
drum-membrane  is  a  full  oval,  the  radiating  fibres  of  it-s  proper 
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stapes,  in  VngulaUi. 
A.  HlppoiwUmas.       d.  Hog.      a  Mask  Ox.      n.  Horse.       b.  Txpir.       r.  Rhinocems.        g.  EIrphant. 

tunic  diverge  from  the  end  and  sides  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus, 
which,  terminating  near  the  great  end  of  the  oval,  causes  a  cor- 
responding difference  in  the  length  of  these  fibres.  The  ear- 
conch  is  large,  prodigiously  so  in  the  African  species,  and  ex- 
tremely-mobile in  both  kinds. 

In  the  Hippopotamus  the  free  part  of  the  petrosal  is  of  a 
compressed  pyriform  figure ;  the  tympanic  is  expanded,  at  the 
cavity,  and  prolonged  obliquely  and  almost  vertically  upward 
into  a  meatal  tube,  which  becomes  almost  concealed  between  the 
zygomatic  and  paroccipital  in  the  old  animal.  The  otosteals  are 
small  and  massive ;  the  stapes  has  a  very  small  perforation,  fig. 
175, a;  the  handle  of  the  malleus  is  short:  the  conch  is  very 
small  and  little  prominent. 

The  petrosal  is  small  and  rounded  in  the  Hog-tribe  ;  it  retains 
its  primitive  individuality  in  the  Babyroussa;  not  coalescing 
with  the  independently  developed  mastoid  or  other  elements  of  the 
otocrane.  The  tympanic  contains  air-cells  and  is  produced  into 
a  long  and  narrow  auditory  canal  obliquely  upward  and  back- 
ward, with  an  external  orifice  smaller  than  the  frame  of  the 
ear-<lrum.  Both  the  base  and  aperture  of  the  stapes  are  small, 
fig.  175,  B,  and  both  the  handle  and  body  of  the  malleus  arc  short. 
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The  conch   is  small  and   erect  in   the  Wild-hogs,  larger  and 
pendant  in  the  domestic  breeds. 

In  the  Anoplothere  the  bony  outer  aperture  of  the  ear  was 
round  and  horizontal,  the  passage  directed  from  the  tympanum 
backward.  The  diameter  of  the  semicircular  canals,  as  in  most 
other  Ungulates,  is  relatively  less  than  in  most  small  Lissence- 
I>halous  Unguiculates.  The  lower  ridge  of  the  petrosal  is  less 
marked  in  Camels  than  in  true  Ruminants.  In  these  the  stapes  is 
usually  arched,  widely  open,  with  thickish  crura,  grooved  inter- 
nally, fig.  175,  G,  Bubalusj  the  base  a  long  oval.  In  the  Ox  the 
membrana  tympani  is  oval ;  the  handle  of  the  malleus  extends 
from  above  obliquely  downward  and  forward  to  one-fourth  of 
the  long  diameter  from  the  small  end,  and  lies  near  the  anterior 
part  of  the  circumference ;  consequently  the  posterior  fibres  di- 
verging from  the  handle  are  longest :  in  the  stapideus  muscle  is 
imbedded  at  the  passage  of  the  carneous  into  the  tendinous  part, 
a  roundish  ossicle,  about  three-fourths  of  a  line  in  long  diameter, 
and  one-third  of  a  line  in  short  diameter.  The  tympanic  bone  is 
compressed  and  produced  into  a  long  auditory  canal  with  a 
trenchant  lower  border,  and  the  outlet  almost  horizontal.  The 
ear-conch  in  Ruminants  is  commonly  characterised  by  three 
vertical  rows  of  hairs  longer  than  the  rest  on  the  inner  surface. 

The  external  ears  of  the  Horse,  fig.  156,  are  most  expressive 
appendages,  in  their  extensive,  rapid  and  various  movements. 
The  tympanic  bulla  is  divided  by  an  unusually  regular  series  of 
radiating  plates.  The  stapes,  fig.  175,  d,  is  an  elongate  triangle, 
with  crura  of  unequal  thickness,  a  produced  cervix,  and  narrow  ob- 
long base.  Both  the  stapideus  and  tensor  tympani  have  thick  fleshy 
portions :  in  the  stapideus  of  the  Horse  there  is  an  ossicle,  smaller 
than  in  the  Ox,  and  of  a  longish  shape,  thicker  in  the  middle. 
The  auditory  chamber  of  the  Tapir  is  small :  the  tympanic  does 
not  develope  a  meatus  externus :  the  part  supporting  the  mem- 
brane early  coalesces  with  the  squamosal  and  the  post-tympanic 
part  of  the  mastoid.  The  base  of  the  stapes  is  elongate,  fig. 
179,  £ :  the  head  of  the  malleus  is  compressed,  its  handle  is  bent. 
In  the  Rhinoceros,  also,  the  tympanic,  which  is  reduced  to  the 
frame  of  the  membrane,  is  indistinguishable  from  the  mastoid 
and  squamosal  with  which  it  early  becomes  fused.  The  petrosal 
is  very  small.  The  stapes  is  triangular,  with  a  moderate  vacuity, 
and  thick  crura,  ib.  F :  the  crura  of  the  incus  are  very  short :  the 
head  of  the  malleus  is  bifid,  its  handle  much  curved.  The  conch 
is  pedunculate,  and  expands  into  a  moderate  elliptical  chamber, 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  head.     The  tympanic  of  HyrcLx  is 
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swollen  and  continued  into  a  short  horizontal  auditory  tube :  the 
base  of  the  stapes  is  rarely  ossified  beyond  the  circumference : 
the  crura  of  the  incus  are  subequal  and  very  divergent:  the 
malleus  has  a  long  handle.     The  ear-conch  is  short  and  round. 

This  appendage^  in  Carnivoray  enlarges  and  elongates  progres- 
sively from  the  eared-seals  and  bears  to  the  hyenas ;  exception 
being  made  for  the  aquatic  Mustelida  {Lutra  and  Enhydra) 
which  are  seal-like  in  its  smallness,  and  for  the  Fennecs  which 
show  the  opposite  extreme;  the  character  expressed  by  the 
subgeneric  name  Megdlotis  makes  the  Nubian  species  conspi- 
cuous in  the  old  Egyptian  frescos. 

The  seals  offer  a  great  contrast  to  the  manatees  in  the  rela- 
tive size  of  the  stapes,  fig.  176,  A,  which  is  much  smaller  than 
the  incus  or  malleus ;  but  it  presents  a  similar  massive  character, 
with  inequality  of  thickness  of  the  crura  and  a  small  perforation, 
ib.  and  fig.  170,  d.  In  the  walrus,  ib.  c,  the  stapes  is  imperforate. 
In  all  PhocidiBy  the  body  of  the  incus  is  tumid  with  short  sub- 
equal  branches :  the  body  of  the  malleus  expanded,  compressed, 
and  its  handle  short.  The  tympanic  is  large  and  dilated:  it  coalesces 
with  the  petrosal  and  mastoid,  and  together  they  occupy  a  large 
interspace  between  the  basisphenoid,  basioccipital  and  squamosal. 
It  is  interesting  and  suggestive  to  find  that  with  proportions  and 
powers  of  the  pinniform  limbs  that  enable  the  Seals  of  the  southern 
ocean  to  raise  and  move  the  trunk  better  than  in  most  northern 
kinds,  the  ear-conch  begins  to  be  visible,  whence  the  name 
'  Otaria '  for  such  sea-bears  and  sea-lions. 
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In  Bears  (Ursus)  it  has  but  a  moderate  perforation,  fig.  176, 
c,  showing  the  affinity  to  the  Seals:  the  crura  of  the  incus 
are  of  unequal  length  :  the  head  of  the  malleus  is  subcompressed : 
its  handle  of  moderate  length,  and  its  process  short. 

In  the  badger  {Meles)  the  stapes  is  small,  with  an  elliptic  base 
and  moderate  vacuity ;  the  crura  of  the  incus  are  of  unequal 
length :  the  malleus  is  large  with  a  subcompressed  head,  and  the 
handle  terminally  expanded.  The  tympanic  is  large  and  mode- 
rately inflated.     The  stapes  of  the  kinkajou  has  a  larger  base 
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and  wider  opening  than  in  the  badger :  the  incus  is  relatively 
small.  In  the  wolverine  ( Gulo)  the  malleus  is  perforated  near 
the  origin  of  the  process  ;  repeating  a  character  presented  in  some 
birds  by  its  cartilaginous  homologue.  In  the  otter  {Lutra 
vulgaris)  the  malleus,  fig.  176,  B,  is  similarly  perforated;  the 
stapes  is  small,  but  adheres  to  the  musteline  type  of  the  bone 
and  is  more  widely  open  than  in  Seals.  In  the  civet«  the  stapes 
is  triangular,  its  base  oval,  the  branches  thick  and  grooved  on  the 
inner  side :  the  crura  of  the  incus  are  short  and  very  divergent. 
In  Canis  the  stapes,  ib.  D,  is  subelongate,  with  the  apex  small, 
the  base  oval :  the  intercrural  space  is  large.  The  handle  of  the 
malleus  is  grooved  lengthwise.  The  stapes  of  the  hysena  has  a 
slightly  convex  and  longish  oval  base ;  the  crura  of  the  incus  are 
short :  the  malleus  is  rather  curved,  with  a  short  subcompressed 
handle.  The  ear-conch  is  large  and  long,  without  any  fold  of 
the  external  border :  the  tympanic  is  less  inflated  than  in  Felis. 
The  cochlea  is  longer  and  more  prominent  in  the  dog  than  in 
the  cat.  In  this  type-genus  of  Camivora  the  acoustic  capsule 
and  labyrinth  are  small,  especially  in  the  large  species ;  but  the 
tympanic  cavity  is  expanded  in  all  felines  into  a  notable  '  bulla ' 
at  the  base  of  the  skull,  formed  chiefly  by  the  tympanic,  which, 
after  framing  the  drum-membrane,  forms  an  oval  external  orifice, 
deeply  seated  in  the  narrow  space  between  the  mastoid  and 
zygoma.  The  stapes  is  a  longish  triangle,  widely  open,  with 
the  apex  truncate  and  the  base  oblong,  fig.  176,  E,  Tiger;  it  is 
shorter  in  the  small  Felines.  The  crura  of  the  incus  are  short 
and  subequal;  the  body  of  the  malleus  is  broad  and  long;  its 
handle  of  moderate  length,  and,  in  some,  terminally  expanded. 
The  conch  is  short,  usually  rounded,  broad  and  widely  open ; 
relatively  largest  in  the  smidler  species ;  and  distinguished  in  the 
lynxes  by  the  apical  tuft  of  long  hairs. 

The  otosteals  in  Quadrnmana,  fig.  177,  quickly  approximate  to 
the  characters  of  those  in  Man,  ib.,  Homo :  the  stapes  in  Cliiromys 
has  a  shorter  and  broader  summit ;  its  base  is  firmly  wedged  into 
the  foramen  ovale.  With  the  other  otosteals  it  is  proportionally 
larger  than  in  true  lemurs,  bearing  relation  to  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  outer  ears.  These  are  large  in  all  Lemuridce :  the 
tragus  and  antitragus  are  well  marked  in  StenopSy  but  instead  of 
anthelix  there  are  two  prominent  and  subparallel  plates.  The 
vestibule  is  shorter,  and  the  cochlea  closer  to  the  semicircular 
canals  in  the  Aye-aye  than  in  Man.  In  the  Lemurida  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cochlea  is  wide,  and  its  axis  is  parallel  with  a 
line  drawn  from  the  fore  end  of  the  ampulla  of  the  upper  semi- 
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respective  waves  of  sound  must  strike  upon  the  rich  supply  ot 
nerves  at  the  ampullary  ends,  may  have  relation  to  the  power 
of  appreciating  the  locality  of 
the  source  of  sound,  or  the  di- 
rection in  which  it  arrives.  The 
branch,  fig.  180,  y,  to  the  '  com- 
mon einua '  spreads  thereon  in  a 
radiated  expanse :  the  branches, 
o,  p,  to  the  ampullte  of  the 
upper,  a,  and  horizontal,  b, 
canals,  form  a  bifurcate  enlarge- 
meDt,/>,upon  their  outer  surface. 
When  the  ampulla  is  Itud  open, 
as  in  fig.  181,  the  nervous  fork 
is  seen  to  protrude  and  push 
in  a  slightly  curved  eminence 
Kw™  =(«.»■  to. n(i^.ii«.wn.inoi,.  I. MD     ^^  ^^^^  membrane,  ib.  A,  upon 

which  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the  ampulla   the  delicate   ner- 
»  181  voua    fibres    resolve    them- 

-J*L^      selves  into  a  kind  of  retinal 
pulp,  ib.  c. 

The  septal  plate  of  the 
cochlea  has  lent  itself  to  a 
more  favourable  or  distinct 
view  of  the  termination  of 
the  acoustic  fibrils.  Fig.  182 
shows  the  cochlear  nerve, 
isolated.  If  a  small  bit  of  the  spiral  plate,  fig.  183,  a,  be  magni- 
fied, as  at  B,  the  filaments,  b,  are  seen,  as  they  diverge  upon 
the  osseous  part,  to  sub- 
side or  flatten  on  ap- 
proaching the  middle 
tract,  and  there  to  anas- 
tomose in  loops,  c;  the 
neurilemma,  d,  being 
continued  on  to  blend 
with  the  membranous 
part  of  the  spiral  plate. 
The  human  tympanic 
cavity,  fig.  184, is  formed 
by  the  petrosal,the  mas- 
toid, and  the  tympanic 
bone:  in  the  dry  skull  -t 
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OKDiDiiiucates  witJi  the  Ubyrinth  by  the  fonmen  ovale,  b,  and  font- 
mai  lotundum,  e ;  with  the  exterior  of  the  craiuam  b;  the  fonmeD 
,e,  auditorium       externum : 

but  all  these  apertures 
are  closed  by  membraue 
in  the  recent  state.  The 
other  conununications  are 
with  the  breathing  pass- 
age, back  of  the  nose,  or 
pharynx,  by  the  eusta- 
chian tube,  fig.  167,  a, 
b,  e,  whereby  «r  is  con- 
veyed into  the  tympa- 
num, and  thence  passes 
into  the  mastoid  cells. 
On  the  petrosal  wall  of 
the  tympanic  cavity  is 
u. »«.  •!«-.  UTI-.  specified    the    '  promon- 

tnrv,'  a,  between  the  openings,  b,  c,the  pyramid,  d,  the  eminence 
of  the  '  fallopian  aqueduct,'  e,  and  the  groove,  y,  for  the  internal 
ligament  of  the  malleus. 
The  movement«  of  the  membrane  clonng  the  foramen  ovale,  b, 


are  brought  into  relation  with  those  of  the  membrane  closing  the 
outer  auditory  opening  by  the  chain  of  ossicles  called  '  otosteals.' 
TIk  '  membrana  tympaai '  is  fixed  in  a  groove  of  a  bony  frame 
which  is  so  far  owfied  as  to  form  an  iucomplete  ring,  at  the  third 
month  of  human  fcetal  life ;  at  the  sixth  month  it  b^ns  to  coa- 
looe  with  the  squamosal,  fig.  165,  and  then  to  grow  outward 
fomhigthe  wall  of  the  bottcMu  of  the  auditory  meatus,  ficr.  188,  q, 
the  lower  part  rf  which  is  the  hwt  to  be  completed.  The  drum, 
fig.  186,  eooeists  of  a  '  proper  membrane,'  with  an  inner  laver 
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contributed  by  the  lining  of  the  tympanum,  and  an  out«r  layer  by 
that  of  tlie  auditory  passage.     The  proper  membrane,  moreover, 

is  divisible  into  two  layers,  an  outer  one 
consisting  of  fibres  radiating  from  near 
the  centre,  and  an  inner,  thicker,  less 
distinctly  fibrous  layer,  but  indicative 
of  a  contrary  disposition  of  such  fibres. 
Membn»ii»tjinp«niin<iinaiicn«,nat.     The  conspicuous  radiatinfi^  fibrcs    pass 

Blze ;  Uumau.    a  outer,  6  Inner  view.       ^  ,       *    ,  »  *^_  * 

irom  the  circumterence  ot  the  mem- 
brane to  be  fixed  to  the  handle  of  the  malleus.  They  show  no 
characters  of  voluntary  muscular  fibre. 

Anthropotomy  distinguishes  the  following  parta  of  the  otos- 
teals:  — in  the  hammer,  '  malleus,'  fig.  166,  A  ;  a,  head;  ft,  arti- 
cular surface  (adapted  to  ft  of  the  incus)  ;  c,  neck  ;  d,  handle ; 
e,  short  process;  fy  long  process:  this  latter  is  the  most  con- 
stant, and  is  called  simply  the  *  process '  in  comparative  anatomy  ; 
sometimes  also  *  Kau's  process,'  from  the  describer  of  its  true 
shape  and  flattened  end  in  Man :  in  the  anvil,  ^  incus,'  b  ;  a,  body ; 
ft,  articular  surface ;  c,  short  crus ;  i/,  long  crus ;  €,  lenticular 
process,  epiphysis,  or  ossicle :  in  the  stirrup,  '  sta])es,'  d  ;  a,  head ; 
ft,  neck ;  c,  anterior  crus ;  r/,  posterior  crus ;  D,  the  base.  The 
head  of  the  malleus  is  lodged  in  the  roof  of  the  tympanum  above 
the  upper  margin  of  the  membrane,  and  sends  its  ^  handle  '  down 
to  near  its  centre,  as  seen  from  without  at  a,  from  within  at  ft, 
fig.  186.  The  body  of  tha  incus  lies  in  the  i^per  and  back  ]>art 
of  the  tympanum ;  its  articular  surface  is  directed  forward,  the 
joint  with  the  malleus  being  a  synovial  one,  with  articular  car- 
tilage and  a  fibrous  capsule:  the  short  cms  is  directed  backwanl 
towards  the  mastoid  cells ;  the  long  crus  descends  almost  imrallel 
with  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  to  articulate  by  means  of  the 
lenticular  process  with  the  head  of  the  stapes,  fig.  178. 

Savart's  experiments '  show  that  the  malleus  participates  in  the 
oscillations  of  the  tympanic  membrane ;  that  they  arc  propagated 
to  the  incus  and  stapes,  and  thus  to  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra 
ovalis.  Two  muscles,  probably  subserving  volitional  impulse 
through  their  pn>per  nervous  supply,  act  u]K>n  the  otosteals  ;  and 
from  vibrations  of  the  drum-membrane  to  which  those  bones  are 
attached,  they  may  be  excited  to  act,  also,  automatically.  Tlie 
•  musculus  internus  mallei,' or  *  tensor  tympani,'  fig.  167,  ^,  arises 
from  the  eustachian  pnKjess  of  the  alisphenoid,  and  from  a  groove 
in  the  b(»ny  ))art  of  the  eustachian  tube,  and  passing  backward 
forms  a  slender  tendon,  which  enters  the  tympanum,  bending  at 

•  c". 
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nearly  a  right  angle,  and  is  inserted  into  the  handle  of  the  malleus 
below  the  long  process.  By  the  action  of  this  muscle  the  handle 
is  drawn  inward  and  forward,  and  the  membrane  attached  to  the 
handle  is  also  drawn  inward  and  is  stretched.  Besides  the  tension 
to  which  the  membrana  tympani  is  thus  subjected,  the  base  of  the 
stapes  is  forced  against  the  vestibular  fenestra  in  consequence  of 
the  movement  communicated  by  the  head  of  the  malleus  to  the 
incus,,  which  tends  to  press  inward  the  long  extremity  of  the 
latter.  The  second  muscle  is  the  '  stapideus/ fig.  167,^:  it  arises 
from  a  groove  in  the  '  pyramid/ fig.  184,  J:  it  is  inserted  into  the 
posterior  and  upper  part  of  the  head  of  the  stapes  by  a  slender 
tendon,  which  issues  by  the  aperture  in  the  summit  of  the  pyramid, 
and  proceeds  downward  and  forward  to  its  termination. 

The  first  effect  of  the  action  of  this  muscle  will  be  to  press  the 
posterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  stapes  against  the  vestibular 
fenestra :  at  the  same  time  the  long  branch  of  the  incus  will  be 
drawn  backward  and  inward,  and  the  head  of  the  malleus  being, 
by  this  movement  of  the  incus,  pressed  forward  and  outward,  its 
luindle  will  be  carried  inward,  and  the  membrana  tympani  thus 
[Hit  on  the  stretch.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contraction  of  the 
^  tensor  tympani '  depre(>ses  the  stapes  and  increases  the  tension 
of  the  fenestral  membrane.  The  cessation  of  muscular  action 
restores  all  the  vibratile  membranes  to  their  state  of  indifference. 
The  incus,  by  its  firm  connection  with  the  mastoid  cells,  its  inter- 
mediate position,  and  having  no  muscle  inserted  into  it,  must  be 
more  limited  in  motion  than  the  other  two  bones. 

The  stapideus  muscle  receives  a  nervous  filament  from  the  facial 
nerve.  The  tendinous  insertion  of  the  stapes  is  usually  the  seat  of 
ossification.  These  muscles  have  no  homologues  in  Vertebrates 
devoid  of  tympanum  and  tympanic  membrane :  they  are  as  purely 
independent  and  superadded  parts  of  the  mechanism  of  that  ad- 
vance of  the  auditory  organ,  in  Mammals,  as  are  the  ossicles  they 
move. 

The  cartilage  described  by  Meckel,  and  representing  the  man- 
dibular hsemal  arch  in  the  embryo-skull,  from  the  fibrous  sheath 
of  which  are  developed  the  *  tympanic '  at  the  upper  and  outer 
part  and  the  mandible  at  the  lower  and  outer  part,  has  no  such 
relation  of  a  mould  to  the  malleus.  This  ossicle,  starting  as  a 
wart-like  prominence  from  the  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  is 
precociously  developed  on  the  inner  side  of  Meckel's  cartilage, 
early  showing  its  long  process  above  and  quite  distinct  from  that 
cartilage  or  its  capsule.     The  short  cms  of  the  '  incus '  has  the 
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same  accidental  relation  to  the  embryonal,  cartilaginous,  hyoidean, 
hffimal  arch  described  bj  Huschke'  as  extending  from  the  mafitoid 
or  petro-mastoid  to  the  upper  or  short  horn  of  the  hyoid  (cerato- 
hyal),  and  from  the  outer  part  of  the  capsule  of  which  cartilage  the 
styloid  process  (stylo-hyal)  is  ossified.  The  stapes  6r8t  appears 
as  a  compressed  pyramidal  wart  from  the  petrosal  or  inner  wall  of 
the  tympanum,  projecting  from  a  depression  the  bottom  of  which 
becomes  the  fenestra  vestibuli :  the  malleus,  according  to  Rathke 
and  Valentin,*  projects,  somewhat  earlier,  as  a  small  wart  from 
the  back  wall  of  the  tympanum.  Ossification  begins  first  in  the 
malleal  wart  by  a  point  at  the  head,  and  by  a  second  at  the  root 
of  the  long  process.  According  to  Meckel,  the  rudiment  of  the 
stapes  has  grown,  at  the  third  month  of  the  human  foetus,  to  a 
cartil^e  representing  both  stapes  and  incus,  like  the  columella 
of  Ovipura :  as  such  it  is  ossified  in  the  Omitborhynchus.  The 
ossification  of  the  columella  begins  first  in  the  '  incudeal '  part, 
extending  along  the  long  cms  toward  the  stapes,  which  is  aubse- 
(juently  ossified,  according  to  Rathk^,'  from  three  nuclei,  one  fur 
each  cruB  and  one  for  the  base.  As  regards  the  vacuity,  it  does 
not  exist  in  the  cartilage,  but  is  produced  by  the  modelling  absorp- 
tion in  the  course  of  the  ossification,  transitorily  representing  the 
characters  shown  in  the  porpoise,  seal,  and  bear.  Abnonnal 
arrests  of  development  of  the  stapes  in  the  human  subject  have 
been  found  to  represent  the  imperforate  avian  columella  and  most 
of  the  above-cited  mammalian  conditions  of  the  stapes. 

The  membrane  lining  the  tympanum,  fig.  187,  a,  invests  the 
small  bones  and  the  tendons  of  their  muscles  where  they  run  free 
in  the  cavity.  A  fold  of  it  fills  up  the 
space  bounded  by  the  crura  and  base  of  the 
stapes.  The  chorda  tympani,  also,  in  its 
passage  across  the  tympanum,  is  enveloped 
by  it.  Lastly,  it  forms  the  inner  borrowed 
layer  of  the  membrana  tympani,  covering 
and  adhering  closely  to  the  handle  of  the 
malleus. 

The  nerve  called  '  chorda  tympani,'  fig. 
187,  c,  is  continuous,  as  shown  at  p.  157, 
.>»i-i.irBun..u.  jcviii-.       (jg   j32^   ^j^    j[jg   f^^j^   ^^^   superficial 

petrosal  nerves :  it  leaves  the  facial  before  the  exit  of  the  latter 
bv  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  ascends  in  its  own  osseous  canal, 
enters  the  tympanic  cavity,  crossing  the  inner  side  of  the  tympanic 
bone,  as  in  birds,  advances  between  the  handle  of  the  malleus  and 
'  dv".  '  cjtLu",  p.  an.  ■  cxLiii",  p.  120, 
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long  cms  of  the  incua,  and  descending  to  the  '  fiseura  Glssseri,' 
makes  its  exit  by  the  contiguous  canal  and  furainen,  descending 
mesiadof  the  ascending  mandibular  ramus  to  join  the  lingual  nerve. 
Within  the  tympanum  it  receives  filaments  from  the  tympanic 
bnucfa  of  the  trigeminaL  The  facial  nerve  gives  a  branch  to  the 
stapideos  muscle.  From  a  ganglion  of  the  pneumogastric  is  sent 
off  the  '  ramus  auricularis,'  which  is  joined  by  a  filament  from  the 
glo880<pharyngeal,  and  is  conducted  by  a  groove  in  the  jugular 
foesa  to  the  '  aqueduct  of  Fallopius : '  here  filaments  are  sent  to 
join  the  facial,  and  one  to  the  nerves  of  the  meatus  and  ear-conch. 
The  tympanic  nerve  derived  from  the  *  petrous '  and  *  ode ' 
ganglia,  enters  the  tympanum  near  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
'  fenestra  rotunda,'  traverses  the  groove  on  the  promontory,  and, 
near  the  '  fenestra  vestibuli,'  enters  the  osseous  canal  which  leads 
to  the  surface  of  the  petrosal  in  front  of  the  '  hiatus  Fallopii,'  and 
passes  to  the  otic  ganglion.  From  this  gan- 
glion a  nerve  is  sent  to  the  tensor  tympani. 

The  '  meatus  auditorius  extemus,' 
188,  is  formed  by  bone,  g,  for  a  short 
extent  from  the  drum-membrane,  k, 
chiefly  cartilaginons  in  the  rest  of  its  extent, 
but  is  membranous  above  and  behind,  and 
there  perforated  by  the  orifices  of  the  ceru- 
minoos  follicles,  a,  p.  The  canal  has  an 
oval  area,  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
length,  and  is  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the 
sldn  of  the  auricle.  This  akin  becomes  more  u.n|^uir^Mi»<iid'tc<iiii 
delicate  as  it  approaches  the  osseous  part  '>Knii«'.  xcim-. 
of  the  passage  —  extremely  so  where  it  is  continued  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  membrana  tympani.  The  skin  of  the 
auditory  passage  is  covered  with  fine  hairs,  and  these  become 
develt^ped  at  the  outlet  into  long  defensive  cilia  or  ear-lashcs. 
The  *  glandulse  ceruminosx '  are  small  round  or  oval  bodies  of 
a  brownish-yellow  colour,  and  very  vascular.  They  are  im- 
bedded in  the  areola)  presented  by  the  dense  cellular  tissue 
which  connects  the  skin  of  the  auditory  passage  to  the  subjacent 
cartilage  or  bone.  The  ear-wax,  cerumen,  is,  as  is  known,  a 
thick  orange-coloured  or  yellowish-bn  iwn  viscid  substance,  of  an 
extremely  bitter  taste,  and  somewhat  aromatic  odour.  When 
first  secreted,  it  is  a  thin,  yellowish,  milky  fluid.  It  is  an  accessory 
defence  against  the  entry  of  insects  into  the  meatus.  The  ear- 
drum closes  the  meatus  obliquely  from  above  downward  and 
inward ;  the  bony  part,  q,  of  the  meatus  forms  a  gentle  curve. 
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convex  upwan) :  the  membraDO-cartilaginouscontinuatioit,^,  o.  A, 
(leacribes  a  stronger  curve,  concave  upward,  and  this  expands 
into  the  concha,  c,  of  the  'pinna,'  auricle,  or 
external  ear.  Of  this  it  will  be  only  requi- 
site to  indicate  the  part«  which  have  received 
names  in  anthropotoiny,  since  extended  to 
I  anatomy  generally.  The  fold  or  reflected 
outer  margin,  fig.  189,  a — e,  is  the  'helix;' 
the  subparallel  eminence  within.  A,  h,  is  the 
'  anthelix  : '  it  is  formed  by  the  junction,  at 
,_,  .  h,  of  the  '  upper  ridge/y,  and  the  lower  ridge, 
I  '  "  ^J^  9>  intercepting  the  '  navicular  fossa,'  o.  The 
^^^^^  ])rominence,  m,  which  might  be  viewed  as  the 

i*n»r,Mrtrir,or-pniM,.  lower  end  of  the  anthelix,  is  called  '  antitragus,' 
being  opposite  the  projection  called  '  tragus,'  /, 
which  more  directly  defends  the  entry,  r,  to  the  meatus :  ^  is  the 
*  conch  '  proper,  or  cavity  of  the  concha  :  finally  is  the  appendage 
I9,j  called    '  lobule,'  ».     fl'^ith  the 

exception  of  the  latter,  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  auricle  are 
more  or  less  formed  by  cartilage, 
figs.  191,  192,  in  which,  be- 
sides the  prominences  already 
named,  there  may  be  observed 
the  fissure,  e,  between  the 
tragus  and  the  beginning  .of 
the  meatal  cartilage.  The  skin 
covering  the  cartilage  of  the 
ear  adheres  intimately  to  its 
sculptured  surface,  less  so  to  its 
back  and  circumference:  the 
lower  part  of  the  hem-like  fold 
of  the  helix  is  formed  entirely 
by  it ;  also  the  lobule,  as  has 
been  already  said.  The  skin 
of  the  auricle  contains  a  num- 
ber of  sebaceous  follicles,  par- 
ticularly in  the  concha  and 
around  the  entrance  of  the  au- 
""*""'  '"'"  ■  ditory    passage.     Toward   this 

the  channels  and  inequalities  of  the  ear  tend  ultimately  to  convey 
the  ribrations  of  sound. 

But  pale  and  feeble  representatives  of  the  auricular  muscles 
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are  met  with  in  the  dissection  of  Europeans.  The  '  attollcns 
auriculae'  is  the  largest,  fig.  190,  a,  arising  from  the  epicranial 
aponeuroeie;  ita  fibres  converge  to  be  inserted  in  the  surface  of 
the  ear- cartilage  next  the  head.  The  'retrahena  auriculte,'  ib. 
e,  d,  consists  of  two  or  three  fascicles  arising  from  the  mastoid 
and  inaerted  into  the  back  of  the  conch.  The  '  attrahens  auriculs,' 
ib.  b,  arises  from  the  zygoma,  and  is  inserted  by  a  broad  but 
short  tendon  into  the  helix  near  the  tragus.  Five  groups  of 
fibres  have  been  mode  out  in  the  auricle  itself,  and  are  described 
as  the  'intrinsic  muscles.'  The  'helicolis  major,'  fig.  191,  a; 
the  '  helicalis  minor,'  ib.  c ;  the  '  tragicns,'  ib.  d ;  the  antitragicus,' 
ib.  e,  and  the  '  transversalis  auricule,'  fig.  192,  a. 

All  these  muscles  of  the  human  external  ear  exemplify  the 
Lamarckian  law  of  degeneration  from  disuse.     In  the  primitive 


men  of  the  '  stone-period,'  they  probably  existed  in  normal  size 
and  force. 

In  thus  concluding  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  organ  of 
hearing,  it  has  to  be  owned  that,  hitherto,  the  experiments  of  the 
accomplished  and  ingenious  physicists  and  physiologists  to  that 
end  have  failed  to  demonstrate  the  relations  of  the  various 
exquisite  structures  to  sound,  in  the  satisfactory  way  in  which 
those  of  the  eye  are  understood  to  relate  to  light.  The  vesti- 
bular part  of  the  labyrinth  may  be  inferred  to  detect  the  presence 
and  intensity  of  sound,  especially  as  conveyed  through  the 
external  ear  and  tympanum.  It  has  been  conjectured  and  argued 
that  the  semicircular  canals  are  concerned  in  forming  a  judg- 
ment of  the  direction  of  sounds.  The  cochlea  receives  those 
sounds  which  are  propagated  through  the  bones  of  the  head,  and 
is  conjectured  to  be  the  medium  of  the  perception  of  the  pitch  of 
notes,  and  of  the  timbre  or  quality  of  sounds.     The  tympanum 
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affords  a  non-reeiproCRting  cavity  for  the  free  vibration  of  its 
membrane  and  of  the  otosteals :  it  aUo  renders  the  labyrinth 
independent  of  atmospheric  vicissitudes.  The  otosteals  conduct 
vibrations  from  the  tympanic  membrane  to  the  vestibular  one, 
and,  under  the  influence  of  the  muscles,  regulate  the  tension  of 
both  these  and  of  the  cochlear  fenestra,  bo  as  to  protect  the  ear 
against  the  effects  of  sounds  of  great  intensity.  The  external 
ear  and  meatus  are  collectors  and  conductors  of  vibrations,  and 
the  former  assists  in  enabling  us  to  judge  of  the  direction  of 
sounds. 

4  217.  Ortfan  of  Sights  A.  Eyeball.  The  organ  of  sight, 
like  that  of  smell,  is  wanting  in  a  few  Mammals,  the  eyeball 
being  reduced  to  the  size  and  condition  of  the  '  ocellus  '  in  Am- 
blyopsis,  and  to  its  simple  primitive  oflice  of  taking  cognisance 
of  light,  a  filament  of  the  fifth  aiding  the  remnant  of  a  proper 
optic  nerve.  The  moles,  especially  the  Italian  kind,  Talpa 
caca,  and  mole-rats,  exemplify  this  condition,  in  which,  as  in 
Spalax  tt/phlus,  the  skin  passes  over  the  ocellus  without  any  pal- 
pebral opening,  or  loss  of  hair.  The  eyeballs  are  very  small  in 
the  allic4l  genus  Bnthifergus,  fig.  174,  and  other  rodent  bur- 
I'owers :  they  acquire  the  largest  absolute  and  proportional  size  in 
the  Ruminant  order.  In  no  Mammal  is  bone  developed  in  the 
sclerotic:  in  most  a  special  ca- 
vity, called  'orbit,'  is  fashioned 
in  the  facial  part  of  the  skull  to 
give  lodgment  to  the  eye-ball. 
One  sees  least  indication  of  it 
in  the  blind  quadrupeds  above 
noted  and  in  the  ant-eaters  :  it 
is  deepest,  best  defined,  and 
most  completely  walled  in  Man. 
In  all  Mammals  with  the  eye 
developed  for  sight,  properly 
so  called,  we  recognise,  as  in  the 
diagrammatic  section,  fig.  193, 
the  fibrous  capsule,  a,  called 
'sclerotic  coat,'  the  transparent 
fore  part,  b,  called '  cornea ; '  the  vascular  tunic,  c,  called  '  (jioroid 
coat,'  becoming  thickened,  at  d,  by  the  so-called  •  ciliary  ligament,' 
from  which  the  '  ciliary  processes '  are,  as  it  were,  reflected  back- 
ward upon  the  capsule  of  the  lens,/:  while  the  movable  curtain, 
or  '  iris,'  is  continued  onward  into  the  space  between  b  and  /, 
leaving  a  central  opening,  called  'pupil,'  for  the  admission  of 
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light.  The  choroid,  c,  is  lined  by  the  expansion  of  the  optic  ner^e 
called  '  retina,'  which  extends  to  the  '  ciliary  processes,'  and  is 
kept  outstretched  by  the  '  vitreous  humour '  contained  in  the 
cells  of  the  delicate  membrane  called  '  hyaloid/  which  restrains 
its  forward  advance  beyond  the  *  crystalline  humour'  or  lens,yi 
The  space  in  front  of  this  body  is  occupied  by  the  *  aqueous 
humour,'  and  is  divided  by  the  iris  into  an  '  anterior '  and  *  pos- 
terior chamber.' 

The  rays  of  light  admitted  by  the  cornea  and  pupil  are 
slightly  refracted  in  traversing  the  aqueous  humour,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  a  greater  degree  of  convergence  in  passing  through  the 

194 
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denser  lens,  fig.  194 ;  when,  striking  the  retina  at  the  back  of 
the  globe,  they  there  depict  the  image  of  the  visual  object,  in- 
verted. 

In  crepuscular  and  nocturnal  Mammals  {Pteromysy  Aye-aye, 
Lemur)  the  cornea  gains  in  size  and  convexity  and  the  iris  in 
breadth ;  the  latter  being  capable  of  admitting  many  rays  through 
a  very  wide  pupil,  which  also  it  can  completely  close  against  the 
glare  of  noontide.  The  convexity  of  the  lens  is  concomitantly 
increased,  and  it  approaches  the  spherical  form  most  nearly,  in 
bats  and  nocturnal  rodents.  The  vitreous  humour  is  less  in  pro- 
portion to  the  crystalline  and  aqueous  humours  in  such  eyes.  In 
aquatic  Mammals,  on  the  contrary,  the  cornea  hardly  projects 
(seals,  whales),  and  there  is  little  aqueous  humour ;  here,  also,  the 
convexity  of  the  lens  is  in  excess,  fig.  195,  d.  In  most  diurnal 
and  terrestrial  mammals,  the  eyeball  is  subspherical,  the  cornea 
slightly  projecting  at  the  fore  part,  as  forming  part  of  a  smaller 
sphere  than  the  rest  of  the  globe.  The  lens  retains  much  of  the 
proportions  shown  in  fig.  194. 
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In  the  Ornithorhynchus  the  eyeball  is  small  and  spherical; 
the  sclerotic  fibro-cartilaginous,  the  cornea  flabby,  the  retina 
thick :  there  is  no  trace  of  pecten  or  marsupium :  the  lens  is  twp 
lines  in  transverse  diameter,  one  line  in  antero-posterior  diameter ; 
the  anterior  surface  is  nearly  flat,  the  posterior  very  convex. 
The  choroid  is  black,  without  a  tapetnm  lucidum ;  the  pupil  is 
circular. 

The  anatomy  of  the  eye  offers  no  peculiarity  illustrative  of  the 
affinities  of  the  Marsupialia  or  of  any  other  speciality  in  their 
economy  save  the  nocturnal  habits  of  the  majority  of  the  order. 
It  is  in  relation  to  these  habits  that  the  lens  is  large  and  convex, 
the  iris  broad,  the  pupil  round  and  very  dilatable,  and  the  cornea 
correspondingly  large.  The  eye  is  relatively  large  in  the  swift- 
moving,  far-ranging  Kangaroos:  I  found  the  dark  pigment  on 
both  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  choroid ;  the  cUiary  processes 
are  long:  the  lens  is  proportionally  large.  In  the  dead  Kan- 
garoo the  radiated  muscle  of  the  iris  is  much  contracted,  and  the 
pupil  widely  open.  The  eye  is  small  in  Didelphis  virginiana ; 
the  pupil  is  round :  the  lens  very  convex. 

The  Insectivora  have  small  eyes :  the  moles  least  of  all.  In  a 
great  pipe-toothed  shrew  {Solenodan)  one  foot  in  length,  exclusive 
of  tail,  the  palpebral  opening  does  not  exceed  three  lines,  and 
there  is  no  distinction  between  orbit  and  temporal  fossa.  Bats 
have  the  smallest  eyes  of  all  volant  Vertebrates.  In  Sodents 
the  size  of  the  eyeball  bears  relation  to  the  extent  and  swiftness 
of  locomotion,  and  is  greatest  in  Jerboidte  and  Leporid<B.  The 
position  of  the  eyes  is  always  lateral,  and  by  the  prominence  of 
the  cornea  they  are  susceptible  in  these  timid  quadrupeds  of  re- 
ceiving the  image  of  a  pursuer.  In  the  hare  and  other  rodents 
the  retina  seems  to  expand  from  the  divisions  of  a  cleft  termina-* 
tion  of  the  optic  nerve,  within  the  eyeball.  The  pupil  is  round 
in  most  Kodents :  in  a  dead  Agouti  it  was  a  horizontal  ellipse. 
In  the  squirrel  the  ante-retral  diameter  of  the  eyeball  is  to  the 
transverse  as  11  to  12 :  in  the  hare  it  is  as  23  to  25.'  In  all 
the  order  Bruta  the  eyes  are  relatively  small :  in  the  sloths  the 
contracted  pupil  is  a  vertical  slit. 

In  Cetacea  the  eyes  are  small,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
bulk  of  the  larger  kinds :  and  the  essential  part  of  the  organ  is 
still  less,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  sclerotic,  fig.  195,  a,  a, 
and  this  increases  from   the  cornea,  b,  backward  to  the  long, 

1  A  tabic  of  these  dimensions  of  the  ejre  in  different  Vertebrates  will  be  found  in 
XII.  iii.  p.  390 ;  also  in  CTi". 
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uirandibolar  CAnal  for  tlie  optic  nerve,,/*.  Outwardly  the  eye- 
ball is  sabspherical ;  but,  in  the  eectioa  figured,  the  contour  of 
the  cavity  containing  the  vitreous  humour,  e,  and  lens,  d,  presents 
an  ellipse,  with  the  long  axis  transverHe:  in  a  BalanopUra  of  65 
feet  in  length,  this  axis  measured  2J  inches,  and  the  shorter  axis 
2  inches :  the  posterior  curve  is  r^ular ;  but,  towurd  the  cornea, 
the  sclerotic  turns  in  quickly,  c, 
flattening  the  fore  part  of  the  eye : 
the  distance  between  the  fore  part 
of  the  sclerotic  and  the  bottom  of 
the  eye  being  but  IJ  inches.  In 
shape  the  cornea  is  a  longer  ellipse 
than  the  eyeball,  and  the  upper 
border  is  more  curved  than  the 
lower:  it  is  thinner  at  the  centre 
than  the  circumference,  and  is  soft 
and  flaccid  in  the  dead  whale.  The 
choroid  has  a  silvery  or  bluish 
white  hue  on  the  inner  surface : 
the  darker  pigment  is  limited   to  i«o«oi.iwrirnfmwh.i,. 

Uie  ciliary  {mx^esses  and  back  of  the  iris.  In  a  mysticete  whale 
(  BaUena)  the  cellnloeity  connecting  the  choroid  with  the  sclerotic 
waa  of  a  light  brown  hue:  the  darker  pigment  exten<ls  from  the  ' 
ciliary  processes  a  little  way  npon  the  choroid :  and  in  both  kinds 
of  whale  is  so  disposed  as  to  absorb  the  rays  of  light  and  prevent 
them  being  a  second  time  reflected  so  as  to  disturb  the  spectrum 
on  the  back  of  the  retina.  Of  the  numerous  minute  folds  which 
constitute  llie  ciliary  zone  every  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  is  en- 
larged, and  produced  forward  to  form  a  wrinkled  corrugated 
process  about  three  lines  long,  compressed  and  terminnling 
obtosely ;  the  intermediate  shorter  processes  are  of  varying 
length ;  the  long  ciliary  processes  are  about  seventy  in  number, 
in  Baianoptera.  The  peripheral  radiated  contractile  fibres  of  the 
iris,  and  the  central  circular  ones,  are  conspicuous  on  the  back 
part  of  that  curtain  in  whales :  the  front  surface  shows  the  wavy 
vessels  radiating  from  arterial  canals  which  surround  the  margin 
of  the  pupil  which  is  transversely  ellipticaL  Four  equidistant 
canals  in  the  thick  sclerotic  give  passage  to  the  long  ciliary 
arteries  and  the  vorticose  veins :  the  two  arteries  which  advance 
in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  pupil  terminate  in  a 
fMnal  bordering  the  pupil  a  little  way  from  its  margin  :  the  wavy 
branches   radiate   from   this  canal,  and   are   prominent  on  the 
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anterior  surface  of  the  iris.  The  quantity  of  the  aqueous  humour 
IS  small :  the  lens,  dy  is  subspherical,  flatter  in  front  than  behind. 
The  nucleus  is  seen  in  the  posterior  half  and  the  surrounding  la- 
minae are  reflected  inward  and  backward  toward  the  middle  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  nucleus,  leaving  a  funnel-shaped  cavity  iu 
front  of  it  which  is  filled  by  less  dense  substance.  In  Hyperoodon 
the  pupil  is  transversely  oblong  with  a  moderate  projection  of 
the  upper  margin,  reminding  one  of  the  skate's  pupillary  curtain 
(vol.  i.  p.  334),  In  the  Grampus  the  choroid  presents  a  greenish 
tinge :  in  the  Porpoise  it  is  a  bluish  white.  In  both,  the  pupil 
resembles  that  of  Hyperoodon.     The  retina  is  thick. 

In  the  Seals  the  sclerotic  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  sudden 
thinning  at  the  part  corresponding  with  the  ciliary  zone ;  it  is 
moderately  thick  both  in  front  and  behind :  the  cornea  is  thin  and 
flabby.  The  muscles  of  the  eye-ball  being  inserted  into  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  sclerotic  may  shorten  the  axis  of  the  eye  and 
bring  Uie  lens  nearer  to  the  back  of  the  globe,  thus  adapting  it  to 
vision  in  air  and  water.  In  the  Sirenia  the  eye  is  very  small. 
In  a  Rhytina  of  25  feet  iii  length  the  eye-ball  was  but  1^  inch 
in  diameter :  it  is  about  1  inch  in  diameter  in  the  Dugong :  the 
pupil  is  circular. 

The  eye  of  the  Elephant  is  about  2  inches  in  diameter,  re- 
minding one  of  that  in  the  Whale  by  its  small  relative  size : 
there  is  likewise  an  unusual  thickness  of  fibrous  or  sclerotic  sub- 
stance at  the  entry  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  a  similar  extent  of 
light-coloured  tapetum  within  the  choroid,  which  tapetum  presents 
the  fibrous  type  of  structure:  the  pupil  is  round,  the  cornea  is 
larger  and  more  convex  than  in  Cetacea* 

In  the  Rhinoceros  the  eyeballs  are  of  small  comparative  size  ; 
in  the  Indian  species  which  I  dissected,'  each  measured  in 
antero-posterior  diameter  one  inch  five  lines,  and  in  transverse 
diameter  one  inch  three  lines.  Some  dark-brown  pigment  lies 
under  the  conjunctiva  for  the  extent  of  about  a  line  from  the 
circumference  of  the  cornea :  the  same  kind  of  pigment  is  also 
deposited  upon  the  outside  of  the  nictitating  eyelid,  and  over  a 
great  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  same  part,  covered  of  course 
by  a  reflection  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  trunks  of  the  vense 
vorticosas  perforate  the  sclerotica  half-way  between  the  entry  of 
the  optic  nerve  and  the  edge  of  the  cornea:  their  disposition,  with 
the  flocculent  but  somewhat  firm  connecting  tissue  of  their 
radiating  branches,  presented  that  structure  which  most  nearly 
resembled  the   figures  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  of  the  parte  he 

'  V*,  p,  6e. 
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describes  as  *  processes  having  a  muscular  appearance,  with  the 
fibres  running  forwards  in  a  radiated  direction*''  On  removing 
the  anterior  part  of  the  sclerotica,  whilst  the  eye  was  suspended 
in  sfnrit,  both  the  vitreous  humour  and  the  lens  rolled  out ;  and 
the  capsule  of  the  lens  diowed  no  particular  mark  of  the  inser- 
tion or  fixation  of  the  ciliary  processes;  their  impressions,  in 
remains  of  pigmental  matter,  were  perceptible  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  *  canal  of  Petit.'  The  transverse  diameter  of  the  lens 
was  six  lines,  the  antero-posterior  diameter  four  lines.  The  pig- 
ment was  not  confined  to  the  inside  of  the  choroid ;  but  in  both 
Rhinoceroses  dissected  by  me,  I  found  on  the  outside  of  the 
cfamion  much  loose  cellular  tissue,  with  dark  pigment:  this 
ooloored  flocculent  tissue  concealed  at  first  the  venae  vorticosae, 
even  when  injected.  The  sclerotica  is  one  line  thick  at  the  back 
part  of  the  eyeball ;  and  is  thinnest  near  the  middle  of  the  ball, 
becoming  thicker  towards  the  cornea,  which  is  two  lines  thick. 
The  choroid  adheres  pretty  strongly  to  the  back  part  of  the 
scleroticy  around  the  entry  of  the  optic  nerve,  both  by  the  enter- 
ing vessels  and  by  the  tenacity  of  its  outer  flocculent  coat, 
especially  where  the  vessels  penetrate  the  sclerotica.  There  is 
no  tapetnm  lucidum.  The  lower  eyelid  has  a  special  depressor 
muscle.* 

The  Ti^nr  has  a  proportionally  small  eyebalL  Of  the  Perisso- 
dactyle  group  the  Horse  has  the  largest  eyes,  in  relation  to  its 
greater  powers  of  locomotion.  They  are  lateral,  prominent, 
<aipable  of  directing  against  any  object  in  the  rear,  without  turn 
of  the  head,  the  outkick  of  the  hind-l^.  The  cornea  inclines  to 
an  oval  figure,  the  larger  end  being  toward  the  nose.  The  tape- 
turn  is  of  a  light  blue  colour,  and  fibrous  structure :  the  ciliary 
processes  are  long ;  more  numerous  than  in  the  ox :  the  pupil  is 
transversely  oblong,  rather  wider  on  the  nasal  side,  with  a  few 
processes  from  the  upper  margin. 

In  the  Hog-tribe  the  cornea  is  oval,  with  the  large  end  in- 
ternal, or  toward  the  nose;  the  sclerotic  is  thin;  the  pupil  is 
round;  the  eyeball  rather  larger  than  the  palpebral  opening 
would  indicate ;  the  inner  figure  of  the  choroid  is  of  a  shining 
chocolate  colour  in  the  common  H(^,  but  much  darker  in  the 
Babyroussa.  The  eyes  in  Ruminants  are  large,  lateral;  the 
transverse  exceeds  the  fore-and-aft  diameter  of  the  eyebalL  In 
the  Ox  the  latter  is  to  the  transverse  diameter  as  43  to  49 ;  in 
the  sheep  as  32  to  35.  The  ciliary  processes  are  short  in  most, 
especially  in  some  Antelopes:  the  retina  extends  far  forward. 
•  en",  p.  157,  pL  X.,  figs.  1-3.  *  v",  p.  .56. 
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The  tapetal  layer  is  fibrous,  extensive,  of  almost  metallic  bright- 
ness ;  in  most  of  a  fine  green  colour ;  in  a  few  of  a  bluish  tint, 
with  certain  portions,  generally  toward  the  bottom  of  the  eye, 
white :  in  the  Ox  the  tapetum  occupies  a  broad  transverse 
tract  of  the  choroid.  The  pupil  is  transversely  oblong,  with 
the  upper  border  somewhat  festooned  in  the  Camel,  Ox,  and 
Sheep. 

In  the  Camivora  the  relative  size  of  the  eyes  increases  from 
the  Bears  to  the  Cats.  The  tapetal  layer  exists  in  most,  and 
consists  of  obscurely  nucleated  cells.  In  the  nocturnal  Badger 
it  is  silvery  white ;  in  the  Dog  and  Wolf  whitish,  edged  with 
blue ;  in  most  felines  of  an  amber,  or  golden,  or  greenish  hue, 
with  a  lighter  tract  of  crescentic  form,  curving  round  the  lower 
part  of  the  entry  of  the  optic  nerve.  In  the  Lion,  the  greater 
extent  of  tapetum  is  below  the  nerve ;  only  a  small  portion  above : 
the  general  form  of  the  whole  tapetum  is  broadly  crescentic  in 
Felines.  In  the  small  crepuscular  Cats  the  pupil  contracts  to 
a  vertical  slit;  in  the  larger  diurnal  felines  it  is  circular.  The 
optic  nerve  penetrates  more  nearly  the  axis  of  the  eyeball  in 
Carnivores  than  in  Ruminants :  the  ciliary  folds  are  long,  espe- 
cially in  the  Lynx,  in  which  the  retina  does  not  reach  the 
meridian  of  the  eyeball :  it  is  also  very  thin. 

In  the  nocturnal  Quadrumana  the  main  modifications  of  the  eye- 
ball have  been  noted  ;  the  large  and  prominent  cornea,  the  unusu- 
ally convex  lens,  the  broad  iris  and  circular  pupil,  and  the  patch 
of  tapetum,  are  well  exemplified  in  the  dissection  of  the  eyes  of 
Stenops  gracilisy  in  XX,  vol.  iii.  p.  158,  no.  1706.  I  found  also  a 
delicate  tapetum  at  the  back  of  the  eye  in  Chiromys ;  but  the 
light  is  less  brightly  reflected  from  the  living  eyes  of  the  Aye- 
aye  than  from  those  of  the  slow  Lemurs.  The  lens  is  almost 
spherical  in  Perodicticus.  In  no  Lemurine  has  the  retinal  spot 
been  found ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  minute  fold  or  crease  in  its 
place.  This  spot,  fig.  201,  A,  due  to  a  thinning  there  of  the 
retina,  defined  by  a  yellowish  border,  accompanied,  usually,  in 
the  dead  eye,  with  a  slight  crease,  and  situated  in  or  very  near 
the  axis  of  vision,  exists  in  the  catarrhine  Quadrumana  as  in 
Man.  The  sclerotic  seems,  in  most,  to  be  somewhat  thinner  than 
in  Man  and  to  take  more  readily  the  stain  of  the  choroidal  pig* 
ment  after  death.  In  no  Quadrumana  above  the  Lemurs  is  there 
a  tapetum. 

The  human  eyeball  is  in  some  individuals  a  sphere ;  in  most 
the   antero-posterior   is   rather    less   than   the   transverse    dia- 
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meter.'  The  sclerotic,  or  '  tunica  albugmea,'  is  of  a.  fibrous 
structure,  and  bo  much  as  is  visible  at  the  lore-part  of  the  globe 
fomiB  the  '  white  of  the  eye  : '  being  thinner  here  than  behind, 
the  dark  choroid  appearing  through  it  sometimes  gives  it  a  bluieh 
tint;  it  resumes  thickness  near  the  cornea.  This,  fig.  193, b, 
forms  the  segment  of  a  smaller  sphere  than  the  rest  of  the  eye- 
ball ;  it  is  perfectly  transparent  in  the  living  eye,  and  consists  of 
a  proper  tunic,  a  most  delicate  continuation  of  conjunctive  mem- 
brane, fig.  207,  g,  over  the  outer  surface,  and  an  elastic  layer  on 
the  inner  surface  with  which  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous 
humour  is  blended :  the  proper  tunic  is  laminated.  It  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  sclerotic;  the  elastic  layer  is  con- 
tinued beneath  the  sclerotic, '  aa  if  slipped  between  it  and  the 
ciliary  ligament,'  fig,  193,  d.  The  choroid  is  the  vascular  tunic  of 
the  eye  and  is  stained,  in  Man,  within  and  without  with  a  deep 
brown  or  black  pigment :  the  outer  surface  is  flocculent,  through 
the  attachment  to  the  cellulosity  uniting  it  with  the  sclerotic  :  the 
inner  surface  is  smooth,  highly  and  niinutely  vascular:  this 
surface,  artificially  separated  from  the  outer  surface  supporting, 
as  in  fig.  196,  the  trunks  and  larger  branches  of  the  vessels  and 
neiTe5,was  termed  the' tunicaRuyschiana.'  The  arteries  supplying 
the  choroid  are  the  '  short  ciliary:'  the  igs 

*  long  ciliary '  arteries  are  chiefiy  distri- 
buted to  the  iris,  and  also  give  anterior 
branches  to  the  sclerotic.  The  veins 
of  the  choroid  convei^e  in  arches  to 
four  or  five  trunks  which  pierce  the 
sclerotic  at  equal  distance  from  each 
other  behind  the  middle  of  the  eyeball : 
from  this  disposition,  shown  in  fig.  196, 
they  are  termed' vensevorticosffi.'  The 
choroid  receives  minute  branches  from  ^ 
the  ciliary  nerves  in  their  passage  to  mmwotd.  cvn- 

tiie  iris.  On  the  outer  part  and  anterior  border  of  the  choroid 
is  a  circle  of  grey  softish  substance,  applied,  like  a  band,  round 
the  mai^n  of  the  aperture  into  which  the  iris  is  fitted:  it 
adheres  closely  to  the  sclerotic  at  the  line  of  the  attachment 
of  the  cornea.  The  ciliary  nerves  penetrate  and  subdivide  in 
this  zone,  which  is  termed  '  ciliary  ligament,'  fig.  197,  a.  On  the 
inner  surface  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  choroid  is  a  circle  of 
longitudinal  folds  of  that  membrane,  called  'ciliary  processes,' 

>  Arcordin^  to  the  careful  admvMDrcmcnti  in  en''. 
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collectively  *  ciliary  zone,'  or  '  corpus  ciliare,'  fig.  198.     Of  these 
folds,  ID  Man,  there  are  from  sixty  to  seventy,  about  two  lines  in 
length,  but  alternately  a  little  longer  and  shorter.  The  free  central 
or  internal  border  of  the  fold 
sinks  into  the  contiguous  hya-  '^^ 

loid  membrane,  round  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  crj-stalline 


lens,  the  anterior  ends  of  the  processes  project  into  the  posterior 
chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour,  touching  the  iris,  and  bounding 
peripherally  that  chamber.  The  circular  screen  or  curtain  at- 
tached at  its  periphery  to  the  ciliary  ligament,  and  interposed 
]()()  between  the   cornea  and   lens 

ia  called  the  '  iris ; '  its  aper- 
ture is  the  '  pupU,'  which  is 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
disc,  but  a  little  toward  the 
nasal  side.  The  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  iris,  fig.  199,  pre- 
sents linear  elevations,  irre- 
gular in  size  and  number, 
converging  to  a  circular  one 
about  -j^th  of  an  inch  from  the 
mai^in  of  the  pupil :  from  the 
'  circle  '  numerous  minute  strije 
Anccrior  .urt.™  •  coHvergc  to  the  margin  itself. 

The  anterior  surface  is  the  seat 
of  that  variety  of  colour,  to  which,  in  common  parlance,  the  colour 
4)f  the  eye  itself  is  attributed.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  is 
covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  black  pigment  which  when  removed 
exposes  a  number  of  lines  converging  from  the  ciliary  folds  to 
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wTthiii  B  short  distance  of  the  pupil ;  this  is  immediately  en- 
circled by  a  band,  ^^th  inch  in  breadth,  which  is  the  orbicular  or 
sphincter  muscle.  The  radiating  lines,  by  analogy  with  the  eye 
of  the  Whale  and  Giraffe,  indicate  the  '  dilator  fibres '  of  the 
pupil.  The  peculiar  contractile  office  or  muscular  character  of 
tbe  iris  calls  for  the  large  supply  of  ne^^'es;  it  is  also  highly 
vascular.  The  two  long  ciliary  arteries  which  penetrate  the 
sclerotic  posteriorly,  advance  horizontally,  about  the  middle  of 
the  eyeball,  between  that  membrane  and  the  choroid,  to  the  iris, 
where  each  divides  into  two  branches,  which  proceed  round  the 
circumference  and  inosculate  with  each  other,  thus  forming  an 
arterial  circle,  from  which  numberless  branches  convci^e  to  the 
pQinL  The  ner\'es  are  derived  from  the  third  and  fifth  pairs, 
with  ctmununications  from  the  sympathetic,  and  conseijueotly 
having  connections  with  the  sixth.  They  penetrate  the  sclerotic 
|ioetenorly,  and  advance  towards  the  iris  between  the  sclerotic 
and  choroid,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  in  number :  arrived  at  the 
ciliary  ligament,  they  divide  at  acute  angles,  as  in  fig.  197,  and 
may  be  traced  through  ^^ 

this  structure  until  they  .^ri0^^^<^ 

are    finally   lost   in   the  ^0^^^~^  --       '"■■■ 

iris.     The   optic   nerve,  ^^  T "  -     "^  \ 

on    entering    the    orbit,  mi-     "  -^ 

bends   a    little   forward    ^^^^^^M^~^,  f 

and  enters  the  eye  about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  be- 
low and  iotemal  to  the 
axis  of  the  globe :  it  un- 
dei^oes  a  constriction, 
as    in    fig.    200,    a,  just 

before  piercing  the  scle-  oi.ncnmrMidMi...,  v- 

rotic  :  on  entering  the  cavity  of  the  eyeball  the  neurine  forms  a 
slight  prominence,  before  expanding  into  the  sheet  called  '  retina,' 
The  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  wbitJi  penetrates  the  optic 
nerve  before  it  reaches  the  eye,  emerges  from  the  centre  of  the  ter- 
minal prominence  by  the  '  poms  opticus,'  and  ramifies,  as  '  arteria 
centralis  retime,'  upon  the  vascular  layer  adherent  to  the  hyaloid 
membrane  of  the  vitreous  humour.  The  microscopic  character  of 
the  retina  itself  is  given  in  vol.  i.  p.  332.  It  is  covered  externally 
by  a  delicate  transparent  membrane,  by  which  the  retina  is 
connected  with  the  Kuyschian  layer  of  the  choroid.  In  the 
Horse,  Ox,  uid  Sheep,  this  membrane  is  more  easily  demonstrated 
than  in  Man,  where  it  is  obscured  by  the  black  pigment:  the 
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Hubjnined  cnt  (fi^.  201,  u)  gives  Dr.  Jacob's  illustration  of  this 
membmae  as  partly  reflected  from  the  back  of  the  retina.  In  the 
centre  of  the  retioa  and  axis  of  vision  is  a  Bpeck  which  retains  its 
transparency  when  the  rest  of  the  nervous  expansion  has  become 
opaque  after  death ;  this  speck  is  margined  by  a  yellowish  tint; 
and  in  the  dead  eye  one  or  more  short  delicate  folds  pucker  the 
contiguous  retioa.  It  was  regarded  as  a  natural  perforation  by 
its  discoverer,  and  has  been  called  the  '  foramen  of  Soemmerring : ' 
it  is  a  modi6cation  of  the  retina.  The  relative  position  of  the 
*  macula  centroliE  '  to  the  termination  of  the  optic  nerve,  whence 
the  branches  of  the  arteria  centralis  diverge,  is  shown  in  fig. 
201,  A.  The  retinal  neurine  terminates  at  the  posterior  mai^n 
of  the  ciliary  body.  The  vitreous  humour,  which  mainly  main- 
tains the  sphericity  of  the 
eye,  consists  of  water,  98  '40 ; 
chloride  of  sodium  with  a  ht- 
tle  extractive  matter,  1'42 ; 
albumen,  0*16;  a  substance 
soluble  in  water,  0'02.  It 
is  lodged  in  the  cells  of  the 
hyaloid  membrane,  receives 
in  an  anterior  depression 
the  crystalline  lens,  fig.  202, 
uBii^ui  a,  from  the  circumference 

rue  re  cc      ran.    «     ni.  ^j,  ^j^^jIj  jj  ^  extended  to 

the  anterior  extremities  of  the  ciliary  processes,  shows  their  im- 

l>ressions  at  c,  and  bounds  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous 
.,,,2  humour.     The  cellular  structure  of 

the  part  of  the  hyaloid  at  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  lens  when  demon- 
strated by  inflation  or  injection,  pro- 
duces the  appearance  shown  at  b, 
called  by  its  describer  Petit, '  canal 
godronn^: '  the  folds  of  the  hyaloid  in 
relation  to  the  ciliary  processes  form 
the  '  corona  ciliaris,'  ib.  c.  In  the 
human  crystalline  lens  the  anterior 
is  to  the  posterior  convexity  as  4  to 
3     the  transverse  diameter  is  from  4 

^"E'^'">tiu.™^'uic"'^ii^.i'''uf'™l™^"  to  4i  lines,  the  thickness  or  axis 
Brcn.ciiiuii^u.w'.  cv".  -^  alK>ut  2  lincB.     The  degrees  of 

convexity  of   both    surfaces  vary  at    different    periods    of   life. 

In  fig.  203,  A  shows  the  lens   of  a   six-months'  fmtus,    B,    *'" 

a  child  of  six  vears. 


,  of  an  adult  of  middle  nge:  after  fifty 
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it  becomes  rather  flatter  and  also  firmer  in  texture.     The  density 

of  the  lens  is  not  the  same  throughout,  the  surface  being  nearly 

fluid,   while   the  centre   scarcely  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the 

finger  and  tfaomb,  especially  in  advanced 

life.     The  eye  tB  thus  rendered  achro-       >  b  c 

niatic.     The  specific  gravity  of  the  lens   l 

to  water  is  as  10024  to  10000 :  iLe  i 

fractive  power  of  the  centre  of  the  lens  | 

is  to  tbat  of  water  as  18  to  7.     Brewster  crrwuLKin 
found  the  following  to  be  the  refractive 

powers  of  the  different  humours  of  the  human  eye,  the  ray  of 
tight  being  incident  upon  them  from  the  eye :  '  aqueous  humour, 
1-336;  crystalliDe,  surface  1-3767,  centre  1-3990,  mean  1-3839; 
vibreous  humour,  r3394.  But  as  the  rays  refracted  by  the  aque- 
ous humour  pass  into  the  crystalline,  and  those  from  the  crys- 
talline into  the  vitreous  humour,  the  indices  of  refraction  of  the 
separating  surface  of  these  humours  will  be,  from  the  aqueous 
humour  to  the  outer  coat  of  the  crystalline,  1'046B ;  from  the 
aqueous  humour  to  the  crystalline,  using  the  mean  index,  1  -0353 ; 
from  the  vitreous  to  the  outer  coat  of  the  crystalline,  1  -0445 ; 
from  the  vitreous  to  the  crystal- 
line,   using     the     mean     index,  a  c    

1-0332.*      If  the   lens   with  the       A        I 

capsule  attached  to  the  hyaloid       \j) 

membrane  be  placed  in  water,  the 

following  day  it  is  found  slightly         „ 

opaque  or  opaline,  and  split  into    Mt^i%. 

several  portions  by  fissures  ex-    c>  I  % 

tending  from  the  centre  to  the    ^90^   I 

circumference,  as  in  fig.  204,  B.     A,iTr«^im!»yMiMur»i.i».r;«.i-rin.rr.i 

If  allowed  to  remain  some  days       t.ra<>iuii«<iiDiietawiiiuiiiK«,iiu(ii- 

in  water,  it  continues  to  expand  "  ' 

and  unfold  itself;  and  if  then  transferred  to  spirit  and  hardened, 

it  may  be  unravelled  by  dissection,  fig,  204,  C,  and  its  fibrous 

structure  demonstrated. 

In  Man  and  Mammals  generally  three  septa  diverge  from  each 
pole  of  the  lens  at  angles  of  120°,  the  septa  of  tbe  posterior  sur- 
face bisecting  the  angles  formed  by  the  septa  of  the  anterior  sur- 
face :  the  fibres  diverge  from  these  septa  as  shown  in  fig.  205. 
The  denticnlated  structure  by  which  the  fibres  are  laterally  united, 
or  interlock,  is  shown  in  voL  i.  p.  333,  fig.  217,  in  the  crystalline 
lens  of  a  cod.  The  human  lens  is  inclosed  in  a  transparent, 
firm,  elastic  capsule.     A  branch  of  the  *  arteria  centralis  retime ' 
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attains  the  back  part  of  the  capsule,  and  ramifies  richly  thereon, 
in  the  fcetus. 

The  aqueous  humour  lodged  in  the  chamber  between  b  and  /, 
fig.  193,  has  a  refractive  power  very  little  higher  than  that  of 
water;  100  parts  consisting  of  98-10  of  water,  1-15  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  0*75  of  extractive  matter  soluble  in  water,  with  tJie 
merest  trace  of  albumen  :  it  is  secreted  by  the  membrane  lining 
the  chamber. 

B.  Appendages  of  the  Eye. — The  muscles  moving  the  human 
eyeball  are  the  four  straight  and  two  oblique  ones.  In  lower 
Quadrumana  a  few  fibres 
seem  to  be  detached  from 
the  inner  part  of  the  origin 
of  the  recti  to  be  inserted 
into  the  sclerotic  nearer  the 
entry  of  the  optic  nerve. 
This  is  the  remnant  of 
a  stronger  muscle,  which 
in  other  Mammals,  with 
few  exceptions,  surrounds 
the  optic  nerve,  expand- 
ing, funnel-wise,  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  back  of  the 
eyeball:  it  is  called  the 
'  choanoid  muscle,*  or  *aj- 
peator  oculi,  and  is  supplied 
by  a  branch  of  the  sixth 
cerebral  nerve.  In  Cetaeea  it  is  divided  into  four  short  mus- 
cles, paralleling  the  longer  recti,  but  of  greater  breadth  and 
almost  continuous :  they  are  inserted  into  the  sclerotic  behind 
the  transverse  axis  of  the  eye-ball.  The  narrower  and  longer 
recti  muscles  expand  to  be  inserted  anterior  to  that  axb.  The 
superior  oblique  arising,  with  them,  above  the  foramen  opticum, 
has  the  course  of  its  fibres  changed,  as  usual,  by  a  pulley  at  the 
upper  and  fore  part  of  the  orbit,  but  in  passing  through  the  sub- 
stance which  serves  as  the  trochlea,  the  muscle  is  only  partially 
tendinous  and  little  diminished  in  diameter.  The  inferior  oblique 
is  long,  and  broad  at  its  insertion. 

In  the  Rhinoceros  the  fasciculi  of  the  choanoid  muscles  have 
coalesced  into  two  masses :  in  most  quadrupeds  they  form  a 
single  '  infundibular  suspensor.'  The  cellular  tissue  is  more 
or  less  condensed  between  the  insertions  of  the  choanoid  and 
the  fleshy  parts  of  the  recti  muscles,  and  in  Man  between  these 
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and  ihe  eyeball,  tlie  recti  perforating  this  layer  or  sheatli  before 
expanding  to  their  insertions.  The  upper  one,  *  rectus  superior,' 
directs  the  cornea  upward,  the  '  rectus  inferior '  downward,  the 
'  rectus  extemus '  outward,  the  '  rectus  intemus '  inward  or 
toward  the  nose;  the  'recti'  antagonising,  or  combining  with, 
each  other  in  all  the  degrees  required  to  make  the  cornea  assume 
any  intermediate  direction :  they  can  thus  produce  the  move- 
ments analogous  to  the  '  circumduction '  of  a  Umb ;  in  doing 
which  the  centre  of  the  cornea  describes  a  circle.  For  '  rotation' 
of  the  eyeball,  in  which  this  corneal  centre  remains  fixed  as  the 
fore  end  of  an  axis,  the  two  muscles  called  '  oblique '  are  added. 

In  Mammals  the  '  superior  oblique '  arises  from  the  back  part 
of  the  orbit  with  the  recti,  advances  to  the  upper  part  of  the  rim, 
glides  there  through  a  tendinous  pulley,  returns  toward  the  eye- 
ball, is  reflected  backward  and  outward  beneath  the  rectus 
superior,  and  is  inserted  into  the  sclerotic  between  this  muscle 
and  the  rectus  extemus.  The  inferior  oblique  takes  its  origin, 
in  advance  of  the  eyeball,  from  the  orbital  plate  of  the  maxillary ; 
passes  outward  and  backward  beneath  the  '  rectus  inferior,'  and 
is  inserted  into  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  sclerotic.  The 
two  oblique  are  so  disposed  as  to  act,  when  antagonising  each 
other,  in  rotating  the  eyeball  on  its  antero-posterior  axis :  when 
combining  in  action  they  tend  to  draw  forward  the  eye,  and  thus 
antagonise  the  recti  muscles  collectively.  The  trochlear  arrange- 
ment of  the  superior  oblique  is  peculiar  to  the  present  class. 

As  habitually  antagonistic  muscles  have  nerves  from  distinct 
sources,  the  rectus  abductor  is  supplied  by  the  '  sixth '  nerve,  the 
rectus  adductor  by  the  '  third.'  The  superior  oblique,  which 
opposes  the  inferior  one  in  most  movements,  is  supplied  by  the 
*  fourth '  nerve.  As  the  depression  of  the  eyeball  can  be  per- 
formed by  the  superior  oblique  if  the  downward  motion  be 
directed  by  the  lateral  muscles,  it  suffices  that  it  should  have  the 
same  separate  nerve  (fourth)  for  that  motion  as  for  antagonising 
the  inferior  oblique,  which,  like  the  upper,  lower,  and  inner  recti, 
is  supplied  by  the  *  third  nerve.'  ^ 

In  Cetaeea  the  eyelids  are  represented  by  a  continuous  circular 
fold  of  the  skin,  leaving  a  round  opening  in  front  of  the  eye  with 
a  narrow  margin  unprovided  with  eyelashes.  This  '  palpebral ' 
opening  is  closed  by  an  orbicular  muscle  or  sphincter,  and  is 
expanded  by  four  broad,  thin,  almost  continuous  muscles  (in  the 
Porpoise).    The  '  tunica  conjunctiva,'  fig.  195,  ff,  lines  the  circular 

'  For  Hunter's  excellent  remarks  on  '  the  nso  of  the  Obliqao  Muscles,'  see  xcir. 

p.  24. 
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eyelid^  and  is  reflected  upon  the  eyeball,  near  its  middle.  At 
the  line  of  reflection  are  the  orifices  of  a  zone  of  ^  Meibomian ' 
follicles:  an  aggregate  of  somewhat  more  complex  ones  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  eyeball  represents  a  '  Harderian '  gland.  There 
is  no  true  lacrymal  gland,  nor  any  'third'  or  nictitating  lid. 
The  presence  of  this  eyelid  distinguishes  the  Sirenia  from  the 
Cetacea ; '  and  the  Harderian  gland  is  more  distinctly  developed. 
In  Seals  the  circular  eyelid  is  supplied  by  four  dilators 
and  a  sphincter,  as  in  Whales ;  but  an  external  groove 
at  the  inner  canthus  indicates  the  division  of  the  horizontal 
eyelids:  the  nictitating  membrane  is  well  developed  and  the 
Harderian  gland  at  its  base  is  large.  In  the  Elephant  the 
'  third '  or  vertical  eyelid  is  supported  by  a  flat,  slightly  curved 
cartilage,  which  becomes  thinner  as  it  is  attached  to  the  concave 
free  margin:  the  Harderian  is  continued  as  in  Cetacea,  from 
a  group  of  smaller  mucous  glands,  which  have  many  excretory 
orifices  upon  the  margin  of  the  third  eyelid,  but  its  principal 
duct  terminates  upon  the  inner  surface  near  the  base  of  that  lid. 
There  is  a  special '  nictitator '  muscle,  the  fibres  of  which  pass  at 
first  over  the  base  of  the  membrane  in  a  curve,  then  form  an 
angle  to  include  the  extremity  of  the  nictitating  cartilage,  which 
is  consequently  moved  in  the  diagonal  of  the  contracting  forces, 
and  pushed  forward  and  outward  over  the  front  of  the  eyeball. 
In  the  Khinoceros  the  lower  eyelid  has  a  depressor  muscle.  The 
Harderian  gland  is  large  in  the  Hog-tribe ;  its  duct  opens  upon 
the  lower  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  membrane :  it  co-exists 
with  a  '  caruncula  lacrymalis.'  There  is  a  small  lacrymal  gland 
the  duct  of  which  opens  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  upper 
eyelid :  the  margin  of  this  is  provided  with  a  row  of  stiff,  unequal 
cilia,  beneath  which  are  orifices  of  the  '  Meibomian  glands.'  In 
most  Ungulates  the  base  of  the  third  eyelid  is  buried  in  a  fatty 
and  fibrous  substance.  In  the  Sheep  a  large  '  caruncula '  co- 
exists with  the  Harderian  and  lacrymal  glands.  The  upper  eyelid 
has  cilia  in  all  Kuminants.  The  margins  of  the  lids  and  the 
conjunctiva  are  charged  with  black  pigment  in  the  Giraffe ;  and 
the  cilia  of  the  upper  lid  are  very  long. 

The  eye  is  protected,  in  the  Omithorhynchus,  by  a  cartila- 
ginous plate  continued  from  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit,  com- 
parable with  the  palpebral  plates  in  the  crocodile.  Both  the  water 
Monotreme  and  the  Echidna  have  a  well  developed  membrana 
nictitans:  there  are  also  an  upper  and  a  lower  eyelid,  each 
of  which  has  its  proper  apertor  muscle.     In  Marsupials,  the 
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H«rderian  glaod  and  tfae  retractor  ocoli  co-exist,  as  usual,  with  the 
nictitating  eyelid.  Tfaie  is  largely  developed,  and  the  conjunctiva 
oovering  its  free  mai^in  is  stained  black.  Beneath  the  upper  eyelid, 
in  the  Kangaroo,  there  is  a  cartilaginous  ridge  having  tlie  conjunc- 
tJTs  reflected  over  it.  There  are  no  palpebral  cilia  in  Didelphu. 
The  Harderian  gland  Babflervee  the  movements  of  the  third 
or  nictitatiiig  lid,  and  with  the  choanoid  muscle,  are  present  in 
all  quadmpeds  op  to  the  Qaadrumana.  In  these,  as  in  Man,  the 
dtird  iid   is  reduced  to  a  ^f_ 

Bmall  fold,  fig.  206,  g,  at 
the  inner  canthns,  within 
and  projecting  a  little  be- 
yond the  vascular  protu- 
ba«Dce  called  '  canincnla 
lacrymaliB,'  ib.  /:  the  Har- 
derian gland  ceases  to  he 
developed :  the  true  lacry- 
mal  gland  at  the  upper  and 
onter  part  of  the  orbit,  fig. 
209,  k,  I,  is  large.  In  fig. 
206  the  orifices  of  the  '  Ur- 

sal '  or '  meibomian '  glands  ■  <  "«= 

are  shown  at  a,  a.  In  Mui  and  Quadrumana  the  upper  of  the 
two  horizontal  lids  is  the  largest  and  most  movable,  contrary  to 
the  case  in  most  lower  Mammals.  jg; 

The  fibrous  tissue  within  that  fold 
of  akin  is  now  condensed  to  form 
a  'tarsal  cartilage,'  largest  and 
most  conspicuous  in  the  upper  lid, 
of  which  it  forms  the  basis :  its  . 
straight  and  thick  border  consti- 
tutes the  ciliary  margin.  In  the 
lower  lid  the  so-called  *  cartilage' 
is  hardly  more  developed   than  it 

is  in  both  lids  of  quadrupeds.  The  ti>tB«iit>niHud<iaa.'af  i«rTi>u°«uM! 
meibomian  follicles  extend  into  the 

fibrous  (lower  lid)  or  fibrocartilaginous  (upper  lid)  tissue.  The 
muscle  closing  the  lids  is  the  '  orbicularis  palpebrarum,'  fig.  29,  o. 
The  upper  Ud  is  raised  by  a  special  muscle,  '  levator  pal- 
pebne  superioris,'  which  extends  from  the  upper  border  of 
the  optic  foramen,  to  the  tarsal  fibro-cartilage.  The  lower  lid 
on  the  relaxation  of  the  *  orbicularis'  which  draws  it  up,  falls 
down  by  its  own  elasticity :  rarely  in  Mammals  has  it  a  proper 
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depressor.  The  outer  border  of  the  ciliary  margin  of  both 
lids  ifl  provided,  in  Man,  with  eye-lashes,  fig.  207,  the  orifices  of 
which,  when  plucked  out,  are  shown  at  A,  fig,  206.  In  thb 
figure  ft  is  the  '  outer  canthus,*  c  the  '  inner  canthus,'  d  lacrymal 
papilla  or  '  punctum '  of  the  upper  lid ;  e,  the  same  of  the  lower 
lid  J  /,  the  lacrymal  caruncle ;  g,  the  semilunar  fold  representing 
the  '  third  eyelid,'  and  now  forming  the  bottom  of  the '  iacus 
lacrymalis '  within  the  fissure  of  the  inner  canthus ;  i,  the  eye- 
brow. In  the  section  of  the  outer  parts  of  the  eyelids,  in  fig. 
,„a  207,  is  shown  the  line  of  reflection  of  the  con- 

■junctive  membrane  upon  the  eyeball,  g,  at  the 
upper  and  outer  part  of  which  line  open  the  9  to 
12  orifices  of  the  ducts  of  the  lacrymaj  gland,  into 
which  bristles  have  been  inserted. 

The  gland,  fig.  208,  consists  of  an  upper  por- 
tion a,  a,  which  is  lodged  in  the  shallow  depres- 
sion at  the  outer  side  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit, 
and  a  lower  thinner  portion,  i,  b,  which  is  a  looser 
^gregate  of  lobules  extending  into  the  substance 
of  the  upper   eyelid.     The  fluid  contributed  by 
the  lacrymal  and  meibomian  glands  to  the  conjunctival  cavity, 
after  being  spread  by  the  winking  movements  of  the  lida  over 
the  front  of  the  eyeball,  is  carried 
J  along   the    groove  formed   by  the 

margins  of  the  closed  lids  to  the 
inner  canthus,  and  is  there  im- 
bibed by  the  '  puacta  lacrymalia,' 
;  fig.  209,  a,  a.  From  each  of  these 
orifices  a  canal  is  continued,  ascend- 
ing in  the  upper,  descending  in  the 
lower  lid ;  in  both,  then,  bending  at 
an  acute  angle  and  converging  to  a 
long  dilated  receptacle,  /,  g,  called 
'  lacrymal  sac.'  The  large  blind 
end,  e,  is  directed  upward;  the  sac 
gradually  contracts,  k,  to  the  '  nasal 
duct,'  I,  which  opens  into  the  infe- 
rior meatus,  fig.  152,  h,  of  the  nose. 
In  all  Mammals  with  divided  or  horizontal  eyelids  there  is  a 
similar  provision  for  carrying  off  the  waste  lubricating  fluid  of  the 
eyeball  In  Man,  in  whom  the  true  lacrymal  gland  is  relatively 
largest,  its  peculiar  secretion  —  the  tears  —  when  emotionally 
secreted  in  excess,  overflows  the  palpebral  groove. 
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C.  Parallel  between  eye  and  ear. — The  author  of  the  excellent 
articles,  XCYII^'  and  CIl'  has  drawn  a  parallel  between  the  eye  and 
ear  which,  in  the  main,  appears  to  me  to  express  justly  the  *  serial 
homologies '  of  the  parts  of  those  sense-organs.  I  include,  how* 
CTer,  the  consideration  of  the  cavities  in  which  they  are  respec- 
tiTdy  lodged.  The  ^  otocrane '  parallels  the  *  orbit.'  The  homo- 
logy is  masked  by  the  deeper  situation  of  the  former,  its  commu- 
nicaticm  rather  with  the  interior  than  with  the  exterior  of  the 
craniom,  and  its  more  frequent  coalescence  with  the  fixed  bony 
sense-capsule  which  it  includes.  In  some  Mammals,  however, 
that  capsule  retains  its  primitive  and  typical  distinctness,  and 
can  be  removed  from  the  otocrane.^  This  is,  then,  seen  to 
be  fbrmed  by  the  exoccipital  and  alisphenoid,  the  mastoid,  the 
tympanic,  and,  in  Manmuils,  the  expanded  and  intercalated  squa- 
mosaL  The  primitive  bony  nuclei  of  the  capsule  which  appear 
nmnd  the  fenestra  rotunda,  on  the  outer  end  of  the  upper  vertical 
semicircnlar  canal,  and  on  the  middle  of  the  hinder  vertical 
semicircular  canal,  extend  to  form  the  bony  labyrinth,  and  are 
wholly  independent  of  the  centres  from  which  the  ossification  of 
the  mastoid  or  otiier  otocranial  bones  begins.  The  addition  of 
bony  matter  envelopes  in  various  degrees  the  first  formed  part  of 
the  capsule,  called '  bony  labyrinth,'  and  constitutes,  therewith,  the 
'petrosaL*  This  capsule  of  the  ear  corresponds  with  the  sclerotic 
in  the  eye;  which,  in  many  Vertebrates,  becomes  the  seat  of 
ossification,  and  in  some  (  Cetacea,  e.g.,  fig.  195,  a)  is  thickened  as 
much  out  of  proportion  to  the  nervous  and  vascular  parts  of  the 
essential  oigan  it  contains,  as  is  the  petrosal.  The  orifice  by  which 
the  optic  nerve  enters  the  eye-bulb  answers  to  the  foramen  audi- 
torium internum*  The  membranous  labyrinth  answers  to  the 
jiarts  of  the  eyeball  within  the  sclerotic.  The  delicate  vascular 
external  tissue  of  the  labyrinth,  frequently  exhibiting  pigment- 
specks,  answers  to  the  choroid,  the  expansions  of  the  acoustic 
nerves  to  the  retina,  the  endolymph  to  the  vitreous  humour.  The 
fluid  in  the  space  between  the  sclerotic  and  choroid,  including  the 
aqueous  humour,  represents  the  perilymph.  Wharton  Jones 
compares  the  *  lens '  to  the  '  otolites.'' 

If  we  compare  the  conjunctival  space  in  front  of  the  eyeball  with 
the  tympanic  cavity,  and  the  duct  therefrom  leading  to  the  nose 
with  the  eustachian  tube,  then  the  anterior  opening  of  the  sclerotic 
will  answer  to  the  fenestra  vestibuli,  and  the  membrane  closing 
it,  or  cornea,  to  that  which  closes  the  fenestra.  In  mammals 
the  open  movable  eyelids  seem  very  remote  analogues  to  the 
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exterDal  membrane  closing  the  tympanum :  but  they  are  super- 
added developments  to  the  true  serial  homologue  of  the  tympanic 
membrane^  shown  in  Beptilia,  toI.  i.  p.  338^  339,  fig.  220 ;  and 
which  disappears  or  blends  with  the  later  added  developments  of 
integument  with  special  cartilages,  muscles,  and  glandules,  and 
which  truly  parallel  the  'pinna'  of  the  ear.  In  the  eyelids,  the 
meibomian  follicles  repeat  the  ceruminous  ones,  and  the  eyelashes, 
the  cilia  which  guard  the  entry  to  the  meatus  auditorias.  Wharton 
Jones  compares  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  to  those  of  the  otosteals, 
and  I  concur,  with  him,  in  accepting  the  opinion  of  Weber  as  to 
the  special  relation  of  both  to  their  respective  Organs  of  Sense, 
and  as  to  their  being  parts  superadded  to  the  elements  of  the  ver- 
tebral skeleton.  But  I  believe  that  the  divergence  of  functions 
so  governs  the  development  of  special  motive  organs  and  ossicles 
as  to  remove  the  ground  for  safely  or  usefully  homologising  such 
parts,  and  I  refi*ain  fi-om  going  beyond  the  serial  repetitions  in  the 
eye  and  ear  which  are  above  indicated. 
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DENTAL    SYSTEM   OF    MAMMALIA. 

§  218.  General  characters  of  the  Teeth. — The  present  class  in- 
cludes a  few  genera  and  species  that  are  devoid  of  teeth;  the 
true  ani-eaters  (^Myrmecaphaga\  the  scaly  ant-eaters  (Manig),  and 
the  sjnny  monotrematous  ant-eater  (Echidna),  are  examples  of 
strictly  edentulous  Mammals :  Omithorhynchue  has  homy  teeth  ; 
the  whales  {BaliBna,  BaUenoptera)  have  transitory  embryonic 
calcified  teeth,  fig.  219,  succeeded  by  whalebone  substitutes, 
fig.  217,  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  female  Narwhal  seems  to  be 
edentulous,  but  has  the  germs  of  two  tusks  in  the  substance  of  the 
upper  jaw-bones :  one  of  these  so  remains ;  the  other  becomes 
developed  into  a  large  horn-like  weapon  in  the  male  Narwhal, 
fig.  220,  Ay  and  suggested  to  Linnaeus  the  name,  for  its  genus,  of 
Monodani  but  the  tusk  is  never  median,  like  the  truly  single 
tooth  on  the  palate  of  the  Myxine ;  and  occasionally  both  tusks 
are  developed.  In  Hyperoodon  the  teeth  are  reduced  in  the 
adult  to  two  in  number,  whence  the  specific  name,  H,  bidens; 
but  they  are  very  small  and  confined  to  the  lower  jaw.  Ziphius 
has  two  teeth  of  functional  size  and  shape,  one  in  each  ramus  of 
the  lower  jaw ;  and  this  is  perhaps  a  sexual  character.  The 
Delphmus  grueu9  has  five  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw : 
but  they  soon  become  reduced  to  two.  The  Marsupial  genus 
Tarsipet  is  remarkable  for  the  paucity  as  well  as  minuteness  of 
its  teeth.  The  Elephant  has  never  more  than  one  entire  molar, 
or  parts  of  two,  in  use  on  each  side  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws, 
to  which  are  added  two  tusks,  more  or  less  developed,  in  the  upper 
jaw.  Some  Bodents,  Hydromyt,  e.  g.,  have  two  grinders  on  each 
side  of  both  jaws,  which,  added  to  the  four  cutting  teeth  in  firont, 
make  twelve  in  all ;  the  common  number  of  teeth  in  this  order  is 
twenty;  but  the  hares  and  rabbits  have  twenty-eight  teeth. 
The  sloth  has  eighteen  teeth.  The  number  of  teeth,  thirty-two, 
which  characterises  man,  the  apes  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  true 
Ruminants,  is  the  average  one  of  the  class  Mammalia;  but  the 
typical  number  is  forty-four.  The  examples  of  excessive  number 
of  teeth  are  presented,  in   the  order  Bruta,   by  the  Priodont 
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Armadillo,  which  has  ninety-eight  teeth ;  and  in  the  Cetaceous 
order  hj  the  Cachalot,  which  has  upwards  of  sixty  teeth,  though 
most  of  them  are  confined  to  the  lower  jaw ;  by  the  common 
porpoise,  which  has  between  eighty  and  ninety  teeth;  by  the 
Gangetic  dolphin,  which  has  one  hundred  and  twenty  teeth  ;  and 
by  the  true  dolphins  (^Delphinus\  which  have  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  ninety  teeth,  yielding  the  maximum  number 
in  the  class  Mammalia. 

Where  the  teeth  are  in  excessive  number,  as  in  the  species 
above  cited,  they  are  small,  equal,  or  sub-equal,  and  of  a  simple 
conical  form ;  pointed,  and  slightly  recurved  in  the  common 
dolphin ;  with  a  broad  and  flattened  base  in  the  Gangetic  dolphin ; 
with  the  crown  compressed  and  expanded  in  the  porpoise ;  com- 
pressed, but  truncate,  and  equal  with  the  fang,  in  Priodotu  The 
compressed  triangular  teeth  become  coarsely  notched  or  dentated 
at  the  hinder  part  of  the  series  in  the  great  extinct  cetaceous 
Zeuglodon.  The  simple  dentition  of  the  smaller  Armadillos,  of 
the  Orycterope,  and  of  the  three-toed  Sloth,  presents  a  difference 
in  the  size,  but  little  variety  in  the  shape  of  the  teeth,  which  are 
subcylindrical  with  broad  triturating  surfaces;  in  the  two-toed 
Sloth,  the  two  anterior  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  are  longer  and 
larger  than  the  rest,  and  adapted  for  piercing  and  tearing, 
fig.  215. 

Teeth  are  fixed,  as  a  general  rule,  in  all  Vertebrates.  In 
Mammals  the  movements  of  the  teeth  depend  on  those  of  the 
jaw-bones  supporting  them,  but  appear  to  be  independent  in  the 
ratio  of  the  size  of  the  tooth  to  the  bone  to  which  it  is  attached : 
the  seemingly  individual  movements  of  divarication  and  approxi- 
mation observable  in  the  large  lower  incisors  of  the  Bathyergus 
and  MacropuSy^  are  due  entirely  to  the  yielding  nature  of  the 
symphysis  uniting  the  two  rami  of  the  lower  jaw,  in  which  those 
incisors  are  deeply  and  firmly  implanted. 

In  Man,  where  the  premaxillaries  early  coalesce  with  the 
maxillary  bones,  where  the  jaws  are  very  short,  and  the  crowns  of 
the  teeth  are  of  equal  length,  there  is  no  interspace  or  '  diastema ' 
in  the  dental  series  of  either  jaw,  and  the  teeth  derive  some 
additional  fixity  by  their  close  apposition  and  mutual  pressure. 
No  inferior  Mammal  now  presents  this  character;  but  its  im- 
portance, as  associated  with  the  peculiar  attributes  of  the  human 
organisation,  has  been  somewhat  diminished  by  the  discovery  of 
a  like  contiguous  arrangement  of  the  teeth  in  the  jaws  of  a  few 
extinct  quadrupeds ;  e.  g.,  Anoplotherium,  Nesodotiy  and  Dichodan.^ 

»  XXV.  vol.  i.  p.  285.  »  CLXXX.  fig.  130. 
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The  teeth  in  Mammals,  as  in  the  foregoing  classes,  are  formed 
by  soperaddition  of  the  hardening  salts  to  pre-existing  moulds  of 
animal  pnlp  or  membrane,  organised  so  as  to  insure  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  earthy  particles  according  to  that  pattern  which  char- 
racterises  each  constituent  texture  of  the  tooth,  together  with  a 
conrae  of  vitalising  plasma  through  its  tissue. 

The  complexity  of  the  primordial  basis,  or  'matrix,'  corre- 
sponds, therefore,  with  that  of  the  fully-formed  tooth,  and  is 
least  remarkable  in  those  conical  teeth  which  consist  only  of 
dentine  and  cement.  The  primary  pulp,  fig.  129,  t*,  which 
first  appears  as  a  papilla  rising  firom  the  free  surface  of  the 
alYColar  gum,  is  the  part  of  the  matrix  which,  by  its  calcification, 
constitutes  the  dentine.  In  simple  teeth,  the  secondary,  or 
enamel  pulp,  covers  the  dentinal  pulp  like  a  cap ;  in  complex 
teeth  it  sends  processes  into  depressions  of  the  coronal  part  of  the 
dentinal  pulp,  which  vary  in  depth,  breadth,  direction,  and 
number,  in  the  different  groups  of  the  herbivorous  and  onmi- 
vorous  quadrupeds.  The  dentinal  pulp,  thus  penetrated,  offers 
corresponding  complications  of  form ;  and,  as  the  capsule  follows 
the  enamel  pulp  in  all  its  folds  and  processes,  the  external  cavities 
or  interspaces  of  the  dentine  become  occupied  by  enamel  and 
cement — ^the  cement,  like  the  capsule  which  formed  it,  being  the 
outermost  substance,  fig.  237,  c,  and  the  enamel,  ib.  e,  being  in- 
terposed between  it  and  the  dentine,  ib.  (L  The  dental  matrix 
presents  the  most  extensive  interdigitation  of  the  dentinal  and 
enamel  pulps  in  ihe  Wart-hog,  Capybara,  and  Elephant. 

The  matrix  of  the  mammalian  tooth  sinks  into  a  furrow,  and 
soon  becomes  inclosed  in  a  cell  in  the  substance  of  the  jaw-bone, 
from  which  the  crown  of  the  growing  tooth  extricates  itself  by 
exciting  the  absorbent  process,  whilst  the  cell  is  deepened  by  the 
same  process,  and  by  the  growth  of  the  jaw,  into  an  alveolus  for 
the  root  of  the  tooth.  Where  the  formative  parts  of  the  tooth 
are  reproduced  indefinitely,  to  repair,  by  their  progressive  calcifi- 
cation, the  waste  to  which  the  working  surface  of  the  crown  of 
the  tooth  has  been  subject,  the  alveolus  is  of  unusual  depth,  and 
of  the  same  form  and  diameter  throughout,  figs.  215  and  216, 
except  in  the  immature  animal,  when  it  widens  to  its  bottom  or 
base.  In  teeth  of  limited  growth,  the  dentinal  pulp  is  reproduced 
in  progressively  decreasing  quantity  afler  the  completion  of  the 
exterior  wall  of  the  crown,  and  forms,  by  its  calcification,  one  or 
more  roots  or  fangs,  which  taper  to  their  free  extremity.  The 
alveolus  is  closely  moulded  upon  the  implanted  part  of  the  tooth ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  special  remark,  that  the  complicated  form  of 
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socket^  fig.  256,  which  results  from  the  development  of  two  or 
more  fangs,  is  peculiar  to  animals  of  the  class  Mammalia. 

In  the  formation  of  a  single  fang,  the  activity  of  the  reprodue- 
tive  process  becomes  enfeebled  at  the  circumference,  and  is  pro- 
gressively contracted  within  narrower  limits  in  relation  to  a  single 
centre,  until  it  ceases  at  the  completion  of  the  apex  of  the  fang, 
which,  though  for  a  long  time  perforated  for  the  admission  of  the 
vessels  and  nerves  to  the  interior  of  the  tooth,  is,  in  many  cases, 
finally  closed  by  the  ossification  of  the  remaining  part  of  the 
capsule. 

When  a  tooth  is  destined  to  be  implanted  by  two  or  more 
fangs,  the  reproduction  of  the  pulp  is  restricted  to  two  or  more 
parts  of  the  base  of  the  coronal  portion  of  the  pulp,  around  the 
centre  of  which  parts  the  sphere  of  its  reproductive  activity  is 
progressively  contracted.  The  intervening  parts  of  the  base  of 
the  coronal  pulp  adhere  to  the  capsule,  which  is  simultaneously 
calcified  with  them,  covering  those  parts  of  the  base  of  the  crown 
of  the  tooth  with  a  layer  of  cement.  The  ossification  of  the  sur- 
rounding jaw,  being  governed  by  the  changes  in  the  soft  but 
highly  organised  dental  matrix,  fills  up  the  spaces  unoccupied  by 
the  contracted  and  divided  pulp,  and  affords,  by  its  periosteum,  a 
surface  for  the  adhesion  of  the  cement  or  ossified  capsule  covering 
the  completed  part  of  the  tooth. 

The  matrix  of  certain  teeth  does  not  give  rise,  during  any 
period  of  their  formation,  to  the  germ  of  a  second  tooth,  destined 
to  succeed  the  first.  This,  therefore,  when  completed  and  worn 
down,  is  not  replaced ;  all  the  true  Cetacea  are  limited  to  this 
simple  provision  of  teeth.  In  the  Armadillos,  Megatherioids,  and 
Sloths,  the  want  of  germinative  power,  as  it  may  be  called,  in  the 
matrix,  is  compensated  by  its  persistence,  and  the  consequent  un- 
interrupted growth  of  the  teeth.  In  most  other  Mammals,  the 
matrix  of  certain  of  the  first  developed  teeth  gives  origin  to  the 
germ  of  a  second  tooth,  which  displaces  its  predecessor  and  parent. 
All  those  teeth  which  are  so  displaced  are  called  temporary,  de- 
ciduous, or  milk  teeth,  fig.  293,  d  t,  d  1-4.  The  mode  and  direc- 
tion in  which  they  are  displaced  and  succeeded,  namely  from  below 
upward  in  the  lower  jaw,  in  both  jaws  vertically,  are  the  same 
as  in  the  crocodile ;  but  the  process  is  never  repeated  more  than 
once  in  the  present  class.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  dental 
series  is  thus  changed;  the  second,  or  permanent  teeth,  ib. 
{  t-p,  2-4,  having  a  size  and  form  as  suitable  to  the  jaws  of  the 
adult  as  the  displaced  temporary  teeth  were  adapted  to  those  of 
the  young  animal.     Those  permanent  teeth,  ib.  m  i-m  3,  which 
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fMi""^  [daoes  not  previooalj  occoided  hy  deddaoos  ones,  may  be 
resided  BB  a  continiuUion  of  that  series,  and  are  posterior  in  their 
;  they  are  generaUf  the  most  complex  in  their  form.  The 
B  of  the  decidaoDs  incisors  and  canines  difl'er  from  them 
daeOj  in  uze.  The  saccessors  of  the  deciduous  molara  may  differ 
likewise  in  dtape,  in  which  case  tbey  have  less  complex  crowns 
than  their  predecessors.  The  '  bicuspids '  in  Anthropotomy,  fig. 
258,  pa,  p  4,  and  the  corresponding  teeth  called  *  premolars '  in 
lower  mammals,  fig.  293,  p  »-*,  illoatrate  this  law. 

The  "\liiiniii«li*n  class  might  be  divided,  in  r^ard  to  the  succes- 
sion rf  the  teeth,  into  two  groups— Hie  MonophyodonU,  or  those 
that  generate,  as  a  rule,  one  set  „„ 

of  teeth,  and  the  DiphyodtmU, 
or  those  that  generate  two  sets 
<rf'  teeth.'  The  Monophyodonts 
include  the  Monotremalai  Ctta- 
eea  and  Bntla',  all  the  other 
<»ders  are  Diphyodonts. 

The  teeth  of  Mammalia,  espe- 
cially of  the  Di{Ayodonta,  have 
usually  so  much  more  definite 
and  complex  a  form  than  those 
<^  fishes  and  reptiles,  that  three 
parts  are  recognised  in  them :  the 
Cuig  or  root  {radix,  fig.  210,/) 
is  the  inserted  part ;  the  crown  i 
(eoroKa,  ib.  k)  is  the  exposed 
part ;  and  the  conBtriction  which 
divides  these  is  called  the  neck 
(cervix,  ib.  n).  The  term  *iang' 
is  properly  given  only  to  the 
implanted  part  of  a  tooth  of  re- 
stricted growth,  which  fang  gradaally  tapers  to  its  extremity. 
Those  teeth  which  grow  uninterruptedly,  fig.  236,  have  not  their 
exposed  part  separated  by  a  neck  from  their  implanted  part,  and 
this  generally  maintains  to  its  extremity  the  same  shape  and  size 
as  the  crown. 

It  is  peculiar  to  the  class  Mammalia  to  have  teeth  implanted  in 
sockets  by  two  or  more  fangs,  figs.  256,  293 ;  but  this  can  only 
happen  to  teeth  of  limited  growth,  and  generally  characterises  the 
molars  and  premolars :  perpetually  growing  teeth  require  the  base 
to  be  kept  simple  and  widely  excavated  for  the  persistent  pulp, 
figs.  215  and  216.  In  no  mammiferoos  animal  does  anchylosis 
■  Vol.  ii.  p.  2S8. 
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of  the  tooth  with  the  jaw  constitute  a  normal  mode  of  attach- 
ment. Each  tooth  has  its  particular  socket,  to  which  it  firmly 
adheres  by  the  close  co-adaptation  of  their  opposed  surfaces,  and 
by  the  firm  adhesion  of  the  alveolar  periosteum  to  the  organised 
cement  which  invests  the  fang  or  fangs  of  the  tooth. 

True  teeth  implanted  in  sockets  are  confined  to  the  maxillary, 
premaxillary,  and  mandibular  or  lower  maxillary  bones,  and  form 
a  single  row  in  each.  They  may  project  only  from  the  premax- 
illary,  as  in  the  Narwhal,  or  only  from  the  lower  maxillary  as  in 
the  Ziphius ;  or  be  apparent  only  in  the  lower  jaw,  as  in  the 
Cachalot ;  or  be  limited  to  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillaries, 
and  not  present  in  the  premaxillaries,  as  in  the  true  Buminants 
and  most  Bruta, 

Mammalian  teeth  usually  consist  of  hard  unvascular  dentine, 
fig.  210,  «f,  defended  at  the  crown  by  an  investment  of  enamel, 
ib.  e,  and  everywhere  surrounded  by  a  coat  of  cement,  ib.  c. 
The  coronal  cement  is  of  extreme  tenuity  in  Man,  Quadrumana, 
and  terrestrial  Carnivora ;  it  is  thicker  in  the  Herbivora,  espe- 
cially in  the  complex  grinders  of  the  Elephant,  fig.  289,  and  is 
thickest  in  the  teeth  of  the  Sloth,  Megatherium,  Dugong,  Walrus, 
and  Cachalot.  Vertical  folds  of  enamel  and  cement  penetrate  the 
crown  of  the  tooth  in  most  Bodents  and  Ungulates,  characterising 
by  their  various  forms  the  genera ;  but  these  folds  never  converge 
from  equidistant  points  of  the  circumference  of  the  crown  towards 
its  centre.  The  teeth  of  Bruta  have  no  true  enamel;  this  is 
absent  likewise  in  the  molars  of  the  Dugong  and  of  the  fully  de» 
veloped  teeth  of  the  Cachalot.  The  tusks  of  the  Narwhal,  Walrus, 
Dinothere,  Mastodon,  and  Elephant,  consist  of  modified  dentine, 
which,  in  the  last  two  great  proboscidian  animals,  is  properly 
called  '  ivory,'  and  is  covered  by  cement. 

The  Dolphins  and  Armadillos  present  little  variety  in  the  shape 
of  the  teeth  in  the  same  animal,  and  this  sameness  of  form  is 
characteristic  of  Monophyodonts ;  subject,  like  the  successional 
character,  to  such  exceptions  as  are  exemplified  in  Cholcepus 
didactyluSy  fig.  215,  and  in  Dasypus  d-cincivs,  the  milk-teeth  of 
which  are  figured  in  cxxxii'',  p.  254. 

In  most  other  Mammals  particular  teeth  have  special  forms  for 
special  uses :  thus  the  front  teeth,  from  being  commonly  adapted 
to  efiect  the  first  coarse  division  of  the  food,  have  been  called 
cutters  or  incisors ;  and  the  back  teeth,  which  complete  its  com- 
minution, grinders  or  molars :  large  conical  teeth,  situated  behind 
the  incisors,  and  adapted  by  being  nearer  the  insertion  of  the 
biting  muscles,  to  act  with  greater  force,  are  called  holders, 
tearers,  laniaries,  or  more  commonly  canine  teeth,  from  being  well 
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developed  in  the  dog  and  other  Camirora,  although  thej'  are 
given,  likewise,  to  many  vegetable  feeders  for  defence  or  combat; 
e.  g.,  Musk-deer.  Molar  teeth,  which  are  adapted  for  mastica- 
tion, have  either  tuberculatei  or  ridged,  or  flat  Bummits,  and 
usually  are  either  surrounded  by  a  ridge  of  enamel,  or  are  tra- 
versed by  similar  ridgea  arranged  in  various  patterns.  Certain 
molar«  in  the  Dugong,  the  Mylodon,  and  the  Zeuglodon,  are  eo 
deeply  indented  laterally  by  opposite  longitudinal  grooves,  as  to 
appear,  when  abraded,  to  be  composed  of  two  cylindrical  teeth 
cemented  together,  and  the  transverse  section  of  the  crown  is 
bilobed.  The  teeth  of  the  Glyptodon  were  fluted  by  two  analt^ous 
grooves  on  each  side,  fig.  214.  The  lai^e  molars  of  the  Capybara 
and  Elephant  have  the  crown  cleft  into  a  numerous  series  of  com- 
pressed transverse  plates,  cemented  together  side  by  side.  The 
modifications  of  the  crown  of  the  molar  teeth  are  those  that  are 
most  intimately  related  to  the  kind  of  food  of  the  animal  possess- 
ing them.  Thus,  in  the  piureiy  carnivorous  mammab,  the  prin- 
dpal  moUrs  are  simple,  trenchant,  and  play  upon  each  other  like 
scisBor-blades.  In  the  mixed  feeding  species,  the  working  surface 
of  the  molars  becomes  broader  and  tuberculated ;  in  the  insectivo- 
rous species  it  is  bristled  with  sharp  points ;  and  in  the  purely 
herbivorous  kinds,  the  flat  grinding  surface  of  the  teeth  is  com- 
plicated by  folds  and  ridges  of  the  enamel  entering  the  substance 
of  the  tooth,  the  most  complex  forms  being  preaented  by  the 
Elephants. 

§  219.   Tettk  of  Monophyodonts.     A.  Monotremata.~The  sah- 
stancea  serving  for  teeth  in  the  Omi-  sii 

thorhynchus   are  of  a  homy  texture,  ^ 

consisting  of  close-set,  vertical  hoUow 
tubes,  resembling  the  outer  compact 
tissue  of  baleen  or '  whalebone.'  They 
are  eight  in  number,  four  in  the  upper, 
and  as  many  in  the  under  jaw.  The 
anterior  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw  is  ex- 
tended from  behind  forward,  but  is  low, 
very  narrow,  and  four-sided.  The 
corresponding  tooth  in  the  lower  jaw, 
fig.  211,  b,  is  rather  narrower,  and 
retains  longer  its  trenchant  edge.  At 
a  distance  from  the  anterior  tooth,  equal 
to  its  own  length,  is  situated  the  homy 
molar,  ih.  c,  which  consists  of  a  flattened  plate  of  an  oblong  sub- 
quadrat*  figure.      The  corresponding  tooth  in  the  lower  jaw  is 
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somewhat  Darrower,  but  of  simple  form.  Each  division  or  tubercle 
of  the  molar  is  separately  developed,  and  they  become  confluent 
in  the  course  of  growth.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Lassaigne, 
9V5  parts  of  the  dental  tissue  of  the  Omithorhynchus  have  the 
composition  of  horn ;  this  is  hardened  by  0'3  parts  of  phosphate 
of  lime. 

The  notice  of  the  dental  apparatus  of  the  Monotremee  ought  to 
include  mention  of  the  two  short  and  thick  conical  processes,  fig. 
212,  ff,  g,  which  project  from  the  forepart  of  the  rused  Intennolar 
portion  of  the  tongue,  in  the  Ormthorhynchus ;   and  like  the  more 
numerous  spines  on  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
tongue  of  the  Echidna,  represent,  in  these  low- 
organised  mammals,  the  lingual  teeth  of  fishes. 
B.  Bruta. — The  teeth  of  the  Orycterope,  or 
Cape  Ant-eater,  are  of  a  simple  form,  but  pecu- 
liar  structure ;    their  common  number  in  the 
mature  animal  b  }:j(  =  26,  and  they  all  belong  to 
the  molar  series.    The  first  and  smallest  is  soon 
lost.     The  proportions  of  the  persistent  teeth, 
the  depth  of  their  sockets,  and  their  structure, 
as  viewed  in  longitudinal  section  with  the  naked 


eye,  are  shown  in  fig.  213.  The  teeth  are  contioued,  solid,  and  of 
the  same  dimensions,  to  the  bottom  of  the  socket,  and  terminate  in 
a  truncate  and  undivided  base.  If  each  be  viewed  as  an  aggre- 
gate of  teeth,  as  partially  shown  in  fig.  247,  vol.  l,  p.  396,  it 
will  be  found  tliat  the  component  denticle  has  its  base  excavated 
by  a  conical  pulp-cavity,  as  in  other  animals,  and  which  is  persis- 
tent, as  in  the  rest  of  the  order  Bruta.  The  wide  inferior  aper- 
tures of  these  pulp-cavities  constitute  the  pores  observable  on  the 
base  of  the  compound  tooth  of  the  Orycterope,  and  give  to  that 
part  a  close  resemblance  to  the  section  of  a  cane.  The  canals  to 
which  these  pores  lead  are  the  centres  of  radiation  of  the  dentinal 
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tubes;  such  denticles  are  cemented  together  laterally,  ib.  c, 
slightly  decreasing  in  diameter,  and  occasionally  bifurcating  as 
they  approach  the  grinding  surface  of  the  tooth.  The  substance 
of  the  entire  tooth  thus  resembles  the  teeth  of  the  Myliobates  and 
Chimterinds  among  fishes,  rather  than  any  in  the  Mftitimalmn 
dassy  in  which  it  offers  a  transitional  step  from  the  homy  dental 
sobstitotes,  above  described,  to  the  true  teeth. 

The  teeth  of  the  Orycterapus,  when  rightly  understood,  offer, 
however,  no  anomaly  in  their  mode  of  formation.  Each  denticle 
is  developed  according  to  the  same  laws,  and  by  as  simple  a 
matrix,  as  those  larger  teeth  in  other  mammals  which  consist 
only  of  dentine  and  cement.  The  dentine  is  formed  by  calcifica- 
tion of  the  pulp,  the  cement  by  ossification  of  die  capsule ;  both 
pnlp  and  capsule  continue  to  be  reproduced  at  the  bottom  of  the 
alveolus,  pari  passu  with  the  attrition  of  the  exposed  crown ;  and 
the  mode  and  time  of  growth  being  alike  in  each  denticle,  the 
whole  compound  tooth  is  maintained  thoughout  the  life  of  the 
animal.  The  augmentation  in  the  size  of  the  whole  tooth,  during 
the  growth  of  the  jaw,  is  effected  by  the  development  of  new 
denticles,  and  a  slight  increase  of  size  in  ihe  old  ones,  at  the  base 
of  the  growing  tooth,  which,  in  the  progress  of  attrition  and 
growth,  becomes  its  grinding  surface. 

The  teeth  of  the  Armadillo-tribe  are  harder  than  those  of  other 
species  of  Bruta,  the  unvascular  dentine  being  present  in  greatest 
proportion,  and  forming  the  main  body  of  the  tooth ;  it  includes  a 
small  central  axis  of  vascular  dentine,  and  is  surrounded  by  an 
extremely  thin  coating  of  cement.  The  numerous  teeth  in  Priodon 
are  of  very  small  size  and  simple  form,  and  are  all  referable  to 
the  molar  series.  They  vary  in  number  from  twenty-four  to 
twenty-six  in  each  upper  jaw,  and  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-four 
on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  amounting  to  from  ninety-four  to 
one  hundred  in  total  number.  The  Armadillos  of  the  sub-genus 
EuphractuSf  Wagler,  are  distinguished  by  having  the  anterior 
tooth,  which  is  shaped  like  ihe  succeeding  molar,  214 

implanted  in  the  premaxillary  bone.  The  two 
anterior  teelh  of  the  lower  jaw  being  in  advance 
of  the  premaxillary  tooth,  are,  with  it,  arbitrarily 
held  to  be  incisors. 

Some  species  of  the  extinct  loricate  genus, 
Glyptodon,  surpassed  the    Rhinoceros    in  size,  **^,^J^*iJ,!5^ 
and  the  dentition  was  more  complicated,    and     (aiwpiodimeUiwtpt*^. 
more  adapted  to  a  vegetable  diet,  than  that  of  the  small  existing 
Armadillos.     The  osteo-dentine,  fig.  214,  o,  occupied  a  larger 
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proportion  of  the  centre  of  the  tooth,  and  being  harder  than 
the  dentine,  d,  or  cement,  c,  rose  upon  the  grinding  surface, 
in  the  form  of  a  ridge  extending  along  the  middle  of  the  long 
axia  of  that  surface,  and  in  three  shorter  ridges  at  right  angles  to  - 
the  preceding,  at  the  middle  of  each  of  the  three  rhomboidal 
divisions  of  the  tooth. 

Of  the  leaf-eating  apeciee  of  the  order  Bruta,  very  few,  and 
these  the  most  diminutive  of  the  tribe,  now  exist.  The  following 
are  the  characters  of  their  dentition,  both  recent  and  extinct : — 
Teeth  implanted  in  the  maxillary  and  mandibular  bones,  few  in 
number,  not  exceeding  \:\ ;  composed  of  a  large  central  axia  of 
vaso^entine,  with  a  thin  investment  of  hard  dentine,  and  a  thick 
outer  coating  of  cement:  to  these  add  the  dental  characters 
common  to  the  order  Bruta,  viz.,  uninterrupted  growth,  and  con- 
comitant implantation  by  a  simple,  deeply-excavated  base. 

In  the  two-toed  sloth  {Ckolcepus  dMactylus,  Illig.)  the  teeth, 
fig.  215,  offer  a  greater  inequality  of  size  than  has  yet  been 
observed  in  any  other  genus  of  Bruta ; 
the  first  of  each  series,  i,  in  both  jaws, 
which  in  the  rest  of  the  order  is  the 
smallest,  here  so  much  exceeds  the 
others  as,  with  its  peculiar  form,  to 
have  received  the  name  of  a  canine. 
This  tooth  is  separated  by  a  marked 
interval  firom  the  other  teeth,  !-fi,  es- 
pecially in  the  upper  jaw,  so  that  t-i 
above  play  upon  the  anterior  part  of 
those  below,  contrary  to  the  relative 
position  and  mutual  action  of  the  true 
canine  teeth  in  the  Quadrumana  and 
Carnivora. 

The  teeth  of  the  Megatherium,  the 
most  gigantic  of  the  extinct  quadru- 
peds of  the  Sloth  tribe,  are  five  in  number  on  each  side  of 
the  upper  jaw,  fig.  216,  and  four  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw. 
They  are  deeply  implanted  with  narrow  intervals :  each  is  exca^ 
vated  by  an  unusually  extensive  pulp-cavity,  ib.  p,  from  the  apex 
of  which  a  fissure  is  continued  to  the  middle  depression  of  the 
grinding  surface  of  the  tooth.  The  central  axis  of  vaso-dentine,  t>, 
is  surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of  hard  or  unvascular  dentine,  d,  and 
this  is  coated  by  the  cement,  e,  which  is  of  great  thickness  on  the 
anterior  and  posterior  surfaces,  but  is  thin  where  it  covers  the 
outer  and  inner  sides  of  the  tooth.     The  vaso-dentine,  t>,  fig.  238, 
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vol.  i.  p.  361,  is  traversed  throughout  h;  medullary  canals, 
measurmg  -xfits  ^^  ^'^  '^"^^  "^  diameter,  continued  from  the  pulp- 
cavity,  and  anastomosing  in  pairs  by  a  loop,  the  convexity  of  which 
is  turned  towards  the  origin  of  tiie  tubes  of  the  hard  dentine,  t. 


The  cement,  ib.  c,  is  characterised  by  the  size,  number,  and 
regularity  of  the  vascular  canals  which  traverse  it  in  a  direction 
slightly  inclined  from  the  transverse  axis  toward  the  crown  of  the 
tooth,  running  parallel  to  each  other,  and  anastomose  in  loops> 
the  convexity  of  which  is  directed  toward  the  hard  dentine. 

The  tooth  of  the  Megatherium  offers  an  unequivocal  example 
of  a  course  of  nutriment  from  the  dentine  to  the  cement,  and  reci- 
procally. All  the  constituents  of  the  blood  freely  circulated 
through  the  vascular  dentine  and  the  cement,  and  the  vessels  of 
each  substance,  intercommunicated  by  a  few  canals,  continued 
across  the  hard  or  unvascular  dentine.  The  minuter  tubes,  which 
pervade  every  part  of  the  tooth,  characterising  by  their  difference 
of  length  and  course  the  three  constituent  substances,  form  one 
continnoua  and  freely  intercommunicating  system  of  strengthening 
and  reparative  vessels,  by  which  the  plasma  of  the  blood  was  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  entire  tooth,  for  its  nutrition  and  main- 
tenance in  a  healthy  state. 

The  grinding  suriace  of  the  close-eet  molars  of  the  Megatherium 
differs  on  account  of  the  greater  thickness  of  the  cement  on  their 
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anterior  and  posterior  surfaces,  from  those  of  all  the  smaller 
Megatherioids,  in  presenting  two  transveree  ridges,  fig.  216,  di 
one  of  tlie  sloping  sides  of  each  ridge  being  forroed  by  ih%  cement, 
e,  the  other  by  the  vascular  dentine,  v,  whilst  the  uDTascular  den- 
tine, d,  as  the  hardest  constituent,  forms  the  summit  of  the  ridge 
like  the  plate  of  enamel  between  the  dentine  and  cement  in  the 
Elephant's  grinder.  The  great  length  of  the  teeth,  and  concomi- 
tant depth  of  the  jaws,  the  close-set  series  of  the  teeth,  and  the 
narrow  palate,  are  also  strong  features  of  resemblance  between 
the  Megatherium  and  Elephant  in  their  dental  and  maxillary 
organisation.  In  both  these  gigantic  phyllophagous  quadrupeds 
provision  has  likewise  been  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  grind- 
ing machinery  in  working  order  throughout  their  prolonged  exis- 
tence :  but  the  fertility  of  the  creative  resources  is  well  displayed 
by  the  different  modes  in  which  this  provision  has  been  effected ; 
in  the  Elephant,  it  is  by  the  formation  of  new  teeth  to  supply  the 
place  of  ^e  old  when  worn  out;  in  the  Megatherium,  by  the 
constant  repiur  of  the  teeth  in  use,  to  the  base  of  which  new 
matter  is  added  in  proportion  as  the  old  is  worn  away  from  the 
crown.  Thus,  the  extinct  Megatherioids  had  both  the  same  struc- 
ture and  mode  of  growth  and  Feuovation  of  their  teeth  as  are 
manifested  in  the  present  day  by  the  diminutive  Sloths. 

C.  Cetacea,  Those  Mammals  which  are  properly  called' Whales' 
have  no  teeth,  but  homy  substitutes  in  the  form  of  plates,  termi- 
nating or  fringed  by  bristles.    Of  these  plates,  called  '  baleen 'and 


'  whalebone,'  fig.  217,  b,  the  largest,  which  are  of  an  inequilateral 
triangular  form,  are  arranged  in  a  single  longitudinal  series  on 
each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  situated  pretty  close  to  each  other, 
depending  vertically  from  the  maxillary  bones,  with  their  flat 
surfaces  looking  backward  and  forward,  and  their  unattached 
margins  outward  and  inward,  the  direction  of  their  interspaces 
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bang  nearl  J  transverse  to  the  axis  of  the  skulL  The  snbsiiUaiy 
plates  are  airanged  in  obliqae  series  iotonal  to  the  marginal  ones. 
Thus,  if  the  npper  jaw  of  one  side  of  the  skull  of  a  Whale  were 
bisected  transversely,  the  flat  surface  of  a  aeries  of  the  baleen- 
plates  would  be  exposed,  as  in  fig.  218,  in  which  a  is  the  snpenor 
nuudllary  bone,  b  the   ligamen-  ^^g 

tons  gum,  giving  attachment  to  e 
the  homy  base  and  body  of  the 
chief  baleen-plate,  which  termi- 
nates in  d,  the  fringe  of  bristles ; 
e  marks  the  smaller  baleen^lates. 
The  base  of  each  plate  is  hol- 
low, and  is  fixed  upon  a  pulp 
developed  from  a  vaacnlar  gum, 
which  is  attached  to  a  broad  and 
shallow  depression  occupying  the 
whole  of  the  palatal  surface  of 
the  maxillary  and  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  palatine  bones,  the 
Whale  being  thus,  like  the 
Echidna,  an  exampleof  a  mamma- 
lian animal,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  palatal  teeUu  The  base  of 
each  plate  is  unequally  imbedded 
in  a  compact  sub-elastic  sub- 
Btaoce,  b,  which  is  so  much  deeper 
on  the  outer  than  on  the  inner 
side,  88,  in  the  new-bom  whale, 
to  include  more  than  one  half  of 
the  out«r  margin  of  the  baleen-plate.  This  mai^n  is  shown  at  c, 
fig.  218,  and  is  continued  down  in  a  line  dropped  nearly  vertically 
from  the  outer  border  of  the  jaws.  The  inner  margin  of  each  plate, 
d,  alopes  obliquely  outward  from  the  base  to  the  extremity  of  the 
preceding  margin ;  the  smaller  plates  decrease  in  length  to  the 
middle  line  of  the  palate,  eo  that  the  form  of  the  baleen-clad 
roof  of  the  mouth  is  that  of  a  transverse  arch  or  vault,  against 
which  the  convex  dorsum  of  the  thick  and  large  tongue,  fig. 
217,  a,  is  applied  when  the  mouth  is  closed.  Each  plate  sends 
off  fmu  its  inner  and  oblique  margin  ihe  fringe  of  moderately 
stiff  but  flexible  hairs,  which  project  into  the  mouth.  These 
present  an  obstacle  to  the  escape  of  the  small  marine  ani- 
maU,'  for  the  prehension  and  detention  of  which  this  singular 
■  Gio  bortaUf,  Limarina  artiita,  ind  mMll  pelaeic  Croiucea. 
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modification  of  the  dental  system  is  especially  adapted.  The 
baleen-pulp  is  situated  in  a  cavity  at  the  base  of  the  plate,  like 
the  pulp  of  a  true  tooth ;  whilst  the  external  cementing  material 
maintains,  both  with  respect  to  this  pulp  and  to  the  portion  of  the 
baleen-plate  which  it  develops,  the  same  relations  as  the  dental 
capsule  bears  to  the  tooth.  According  to  these  analogies,  it 
must  follow,  that  only  the  central  fibrous  or  tubular  portion  of 
the  baleen-plate  is  formed,  like  the  dentine,  by  the  basal  pulp, 
and  that  the  base  of  the  plate  is  not  only  fixed  in  its  place  by  the 
cementing  substance  or  capsule,  but  must  also  receive  an  acces- 
sion of  horny  material  from  it  answering  to  the  cement  of  true  teeth. 

In  Balcena  mysticetus  there  are  about  200  large  marginal 
plates  on  each  side,  from  10  to  14,  rarely  15,  feet  in  length, 
and  about  1  foot  in  breadth  at  their  base;  these  plates  are 
overlapped  and  concealed  by  the  under  lip  when  the  mouth  is 
shut.  In  the  Balcenopterce  or  fin-backed  whales,  figs.  217,  218, 
the  baleen-processes,  e,  internal  to  the  marginal  plates,  are  fewer 
and  smaller  than  in  the  BalcBntB ;  the  marginal  plates,  c,  are  more 
nmnerous,  exceeding  300  on  each  side ;  they  are  broader  in  pro- 
portion to  their  length,  and  much  smaller  in  proportion  to  the 
entire  animal ;  they  are  also  more  bent  in  the  direction  transverse 
to  their  long  axis. 

A  thin  transverse  section  of  baleen,  viewed  with  a  low  mag- 
nifying power,  demonstrates  that  the  coarse  fibres,  as  they  seem 
to  the  naked  eye,  which  form  the  central  substance,  are  hollow 
tubes  with  concentric  laminated  walls.  When  a  high  magnifying 
power  is  applied  to  such  a  section,  the  concentric  lines  are  shown 
not  to  be  uniform,  but  interrupted  here  and  there  by  minute 
elliptical  dilatations,  which  are  commonly  more  opaque  than  the 
surrounding  substance,  and  which,  like  the  radiated  cells  of  true 
bone,  are  probably  remains  of  the  primitive  cells  of  the  formative 
substance ;  sinplar  long  elliptical  opaque  bodies  or  cells  are  dis- 
persed irregularly  through  the  straight  parallel  fibres  of  the  dense 
outer  laminaB  of  the  baleen-plate.  The  chemical  basis  of  baleen 
is  albumen  hardened  by  a  small  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  Bal(Bnid(B^  before  they  acquire  their  peculiar  array  of 
baleen-plates,  manifest  in  their  foetal  age  a  transitory  condition 
of  a  true  dental  system,  abortive  and  functionless,  but  homologous 
with  that  which  is  normal  and  persistent  in  the  majority  of  the 
order.  In  an  open  groove  which  extends  along  the  alveolar  border 
of  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  jaws,  there  is  a  series  of  minute, 
conical,  acute  or  obtuse,  single  or  double,  denticles,  fig.  219,  with 
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The  exterior  of  the  long  toek  is  marked  by  spiral  ridgee,  which 
wind  from  within  forward,  upward,  and  to  the  left.    About  fourteen 
3^*^  inches  ie  implanted  in  the  socket; 

it  tapers  gradually  from  the  base  to 
the  apex.  The  pulp^avity,  as  shown 
in  the  longitudinal  section  of  the 
tusk,  in  £g.  220,  is  continued  nearly 
to  the  extreme  point,  but  is  of  vari- 
able width :  at  the  base  it  forms  a 
short  and  wide  cone ;  it  is  then  con- 
tinned  forward,  as  a  narrow  canal, 
along  the  centre  of  the  implanted 
part  of  the  tooth,  beyond  which  the 
cavity  again  expands  to  a  width 
equalling  half  the  diameter  of  the 
tooth ;  and  finally,  but  gradually, 
contracts  to  a  linear  fissure  near  the 
apex.  Thus,  the  most  solid  and 
weighty  part  of  the  tooth  is  that 
which  is  implanted  in  tiiejaw,  and 
nearest  the  centre  of  support,  whilst 
the  long  projecting  paii;  is  kept  as 
light  as  might  be  compatible  with 
the  uses  of  the  tusk  as  a  weapon  of 
attack  and  defence.  The  portion  of 
pulp,  in  which  the  process  of  the 
calcification  has  been  arrested,  re- 
ceives its  vessels  and  nerves  by  the 
fissure  continued  from  the  basal  ex- 
pansion of  the  pulp-cavity.  In  a 
few  instances,  both  tusks  have  been 
seen  to  project  from  the  jaw. 

In  Delphinus  griseus  the  dentition 
of  the  upper  jaw  is  transitory,  as  in 
HyperoSdon,  but  at  least  six  pairs  of 
teeth  rise  above  the  gum  and  acquire 
a  full  development  at  the  forepart 
of  the  lower  jaw.  The  crowns  of 
these  teeth  soon  become  obtuse,  and 
their  duration  is  limited :  aged  indi- 
viduals of  this  species  have  been 
taken  witli  the  dentition  reduced  to 
°  two  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw. 
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The  outward  and  Tisible  dentition  of  the  great  Sperm-whale 
or  Cachalot  (Fhyteter  maeroeephalus)  is  confined  to  the  lower 
jaw.  The  series  consists  in  each  ramus  of  about  twenty-seven 
teeth.  In  the  young  they  are  conical  and  pointed ;  usage  renders 
them  obtuse,  whilst  progressiye  growth  expands  and  elongates 
the  base  into  a  fang,  which  then  contracts,  and  is  finally  solidified 
and  terminated  obtusely.  The  teeth  are  separated  by  intervals 
as  broad  as  themselves.  The  mode  of  implantation  is  inter* 
mediate  between  that  of  the  teeth  of  the  Ichthyosaurus,  and  of 
those  of  Delphinus.  They  are  lodged  in  a  wide  and  moderately 
deep  groove,  imperfectly  divided  into  sockets,  the  septa  of  which 
reach  only  about  half-way  firom  the  bottom  of  the  groove.  These 
sockets  are  both  too  wide  and  too  shallow  to  retain  the  teeth  in- 
dependently of  the  soft*parts,  so  that  it  conunonly  happens,  when 
the  dense  semi-ligamentous  gum  dries  upon  the  bone,  and  is 
stripped  off  in  that  state,  that  it  brings  away  with  it  the  whole 
series  of  the  teeth  like  a  row  of  wedges  hidf-driven  through  a 
strip  of  board.  A  firmer  implantation  would  seem  unnecessary 
for  teeth  which  have  no  opponents  to  strike  against,  but  whidi 
enter  depressions  in  the  opposite  gum  when  the  mouth  is  dosed. 
That  gum,  however,  conceals  a  few  persistent  specimens  of  the 
primitive  foetal  series  of  teeth ;  these  are  always  much  smaller 
and  more  curved  than  the  functional  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  of 
which  a  section  is  given  in  fig.  239,  voL  L  p.  362.  In  the  small 
snub-nosed  Cachalot  {Physeter  simus)  the  first  tooth  of  this  series 
is  exposed  in  the  front  of  the  upper  jaw.^ 

The  first-formed  extremity  of  the  tooth  in  the  young  Cachalot 
is  tipped  with  enamel :  when  the  simunit  of  the  crown  has  been 
abraded,  the  tooth  conmsts  of  a  hollow  cone  of  dentine,  ib.  d, 
coated  by  cement,  c,  and  more  or  less  filled  up  by  the  ossified 
pulp,  o,  Irr^ular  masses  of  this  fourth  substance  have  been 
found  loose  in  the  pulp-cavity  of  large  teeth.  The  external 
cement  is  thickest  at  the  junction  of  the  crown  and  base,  which 
are  not  divided  by  a  neck. 

The  permanent  or  mature  dentition  of  the  Beluga  {Delphinus 
kueasy  PalL),  though  scanty,  is  more  normal  than  in  the  Physeter, 
nine  functional  teeth  being  retained  on  each  side  of  the  upper 
jaw,  and  eight  in  each  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  They  present 
the  form  of  straight  subcompressed  obtuse  cones. 

The  most  formidable  dentition  is  that  of  the  predaceous 
Grrampus  {Phocana  orca),  whose  laniariform  teeth  are  as  large  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  jaws  as  in  the  crocodile ;  they  are 

>  xcix'.  p.  48,  pL  13. 
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in  number  4|:^  =  50 ;  all  fixed  in  deep  and  distinct  sockets^  sepa* 
rated  by  interspaces  which  admit  of  the  close  interlocking  of  the 
upper  and  lower  teeth  when  the  mouth  is  closed ;  the  longest  and 
largest  teeth  are  at  the  middle  of  the  series,  and  they  gradually 
decrease  in  size  as  they  approach  the  ends,  especially  the  pos- 
terior one. 

In  the  common  Dolphin  the  number  of  teeth  amount  to  190, 
arranged  in  equal  niunbers  above  and  below,  and  there  is  a  pair 
of  teeth  in  the  premaxillaries  which  are  toothless  in  the  other 
Cetacea.  They  have  slender,  sharp,  conical,  slightly  incurved 
crowns,  and  diminish  in  size  to  the  two  extremes  of  the  dental 
series  ;  the  acute  apices  are  longer  preserved  than  in  the  foregoing 
species. 

The  Gangetic  Dolphin  (^Plaianista  gangetiea)  differs  from  the 
rest  of  the  Delphinidm  scarcely  less  in  the  form  of  its  teeth  than 
in  that  of  the  jaws.  Both  the  upper  and  lower  maxillary  bones 
are  much  elongated  and  compressed  ;  the  symphysis  of  the  lower 
jaw  is  coextensive  with  the  long  dental  series,  and  the  teeth  rise 
so  close  to  it  that  those  of  one  side  touch  the  others  by  their 
bases,  except  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  jaw.  The  lateral  series 
of  teeth  are  similarly  approximated  in  the  upper  jaw  at  the  median 
line  of  union,  which  line  is  compelled,  by  the  alternate  position 
of  the  teeth,  to  take  a  wavy  course.  There  are  thirty  teeth  on 
each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  thirty-two  on  each  side  of  the 
lower  jaw.  In  the  young  animal  they  are  all  slender,  com- 
pressed, straight,  and  sharp-pointed,  the  anterior  being  longer 
than  the  posterior  ones,  and  recurved.  Contrary  to  the  rule 
in  ordinary  Dolphins,  the  anterior  teeth  retain  their  prehensile 
structure,  while  the  posterior  ones  soon  have  their  summits 
worn  down  to  their  broad  bases :  in  the  progress  of  their  growth 
the  implanted  base  is  elongated  antero-posteriorly,  its  outer 
surface  augmented  by  longitudinal  folds  analogous  to  those  in 
the  teeth  of  the  Sauroid  fishes.  Sometimes  the  posterior  tooth 
of  Platanista  has  the  base  divided  into  two  short  fangs,  the 
sole  example  of  such  a  structure  which  I  have  met  with  in  the 
existing  carnivorous  Cetacea.  In  the  Dolphins  of  the  South 
American  rivers  (/nia)  the  inner  side  of  the  tooth  expands  into  a 
crushing  tubercle. 

The  primitive  seat  of  the  development  of  the  tooth-matrix  is 
maintained  longer  in  the  Cetacea  than  in  other  Mammalia ;  a 
greater  portion  of  the  tooth  is  also  developed  before  the  matrix 
sinks  into,  or  is  surrounded  by,  a  bony  alveolus ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  rudimental  tusks  in  the  Narwhal,  is  at  no  period 
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entirely  closed  in  a  bony  cell,  in  which  respect  the  Cetacea  offer 
an  interesting  analogy  to  true  fishes. 

§  220.  Teeth  of  Diphyodonts.  A.  Sirenia. — Two  marks  of 
inferiority  in  the  dental  system  of  the  camiyorous  Cetacea,  which 
they  have  in  common  with  many  of  the  order  Bruta,  viz.  a  general 
uniformity  of  shape  in  the  whole  series  of  teeth,  and  no  succession 
and  displacement  by  a  second  or  permanent  set,  disappear  when  we 
commence  the  examination  of  the  dentition  of  those  apodal  pachy- 
derms which  were  called  by  Cuvier  the  Herbivorous  Cetacea. 

In  the  Dugong  {Halicore),  for  example,  we  find  incisors  dis- 
tinguished by  their  configuration  as  well  as  position  from  the 
molars,  and  the  incisive  tusk  is  deciduous,  displaced  vertically, 
and  succeeded  by  a  permanent  tusk ;  both  these  characters  are 
shown  in  fig.  160,  vol.  ii.  p.  281.  Of  the  incisors  of  the  Dugong, 
only  the  superior  ones  project  from  the  gum  in  the  male  sex,  and 
neither  upper  nor  lower  ones  are  visible  in  the  female.  The  supe- 
rior incisors,  ib.  t,  are  two  in  number  in  both  sexes.  In  the  male 
they  are  moderately  long,  subtriedral,  of  the  same  diameter  from 
the  base  to  near  the  apex,  which  is  obliquely  bevelled  off  to  a 
sharp  edge,  Uke  the  scalpriform  teeth  of  the  Rodentia.  Only  the 
extremity  of  this  tusk  projects  from  the  jaw,  at  least  seven-eighths 
of  its  extent  being  lodged  in  the  socket,  the  parietes  of  which  are 
entire.  In  the  female  Dugong  the  growth  of  the  permanent  inci- 
sive tusks  of  the  upper  jaw  is  arrested  before  they  cut  the  gum, 
and  they  remain  throughout  life  concealed  in  the  premaxiUary 
bones ;  the  tusk  in  this  sex  is  solid,  is  about  an  inch  shorter  and 
less  bent  than  that  of  the  male  ;  it  is  also  irregularly  cylindrical, 
longitudinally  indented,  and  it  gradually  diminishes  to  an  obtuse 
rugged  point;  the  base  is  suddenly  expanded,  bent  obliquely 
outwards,  and  presents  a  shallow  excavation.  The  deciduous 
incisors  of  the  upper  jaw,  t,  d,  are  much  smaller  than  the  perma- 
nent tusks  of  the  female,  and  are  loosely  inserted  by  one  extremity 
in  conical  sockets  immediately  anterior  to  those  of  the  permanent 
tusks,  adhering  by  their  opposite  ends  to  their  tegumentary  gum, 
which  presents  no  outward  indication  of  their  presence.  Not  more 
than  twenty-four  molar  teeth  are  developed  in  the  Australian 
Dugong  {Haltcore  Australis)^  or  more  than  twenty  molar  teeth  in 
the  Malayan  Dugong,  viz.,  in  the  latter,  five  on  each  side  of  both 
upper  and  lower  jaws,  ib.  i-5,  but  these  are  never  simultaneously 
in  use,  the  first  being  shed  before  the  last  has  cut  the  gum. 

The  molar  teeth  of  the  Dugong  consist  of  a  large  body  of 
dentine,  a  small  central  part  of  osteo-dentine,  and  a  thick  external 
investment  of  cement,  c,  fig.  242,  vol.  L  p.  365.     In  the  female 
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Dugong  the  whole  of  the  smaller  extremity  of  the  tusk  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  thin  coat  of  true  enamel,  which  is  covered  by  a 
thinner  stratum  of  cement.  In  the  male's  tusk  the  enamel, 
though  it  may  originally  have  capped  the  extremity,  as  in  the 
female's,  yet,  in  the  body  of  the  tusk,  it  is  laid  only  upon  the 
anterior  convex,  and  on  the  lateral  surfaces,  but  not  upon  the 
posterior  concave  side  of  the  tusk,  which  is  thickly  coated  with 
cement.  This  side,  accordingly,  is  worn  away  obliquely  when  the 
tusk  comes  into  use,  whilst  the  enamel  maintains  a  sharp  chisel- 
like edge  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  protruded  end  of  the  tusk. 

The  presence  of  abortive  teeth  concealed  in  the  sockets  of  the 
deflected  part  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Dugong,  fig.  160,  a,  t,  d 
(vol.  ii.),  offers  an  analogy  with  the  rudimental  dentition  of  the 
upper  jaw  in  the  Cachalot,  and  of  both  jaws  in  the  foetal  Whales. 
The  arrested  growth  and  concealment  of  the  upper  tusks  in  the 
female  Dugong,  and  the  persistent  pulp-cavity  and  projection  of 
the  corresponding  tusks  in  the  male,  are  equally  interesting  repe- 
titions of  the  phenomena  manifested  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  dental 
system  of  the  NarwhaL  The  simple  implantation  of  the  molar 
teeth  and  their  composition  are  paralleled  in  the  teeth  of  the 
Cachalot ;  their  difference  of  form,  and  the  more  complex  shape 
of  the  hindmost  tooth,  ib.  &,  are  repetitions  of  characters  which 
were  present  in  the  dentition  of  the  extinct  Zeufflodon.  The 
coexistence  of  incisive  tusks  with  molar  teeth,  and  the  successive 
displacement  of  the  smaller  and  more  simple  anterior  ones  by  the 
advance  of  larger  and  more  complex  grinders  into  the  field  of 
attrition,  already  seem  to  sketch  out  peculiarities  of  dentition 
which  become  established  and  attain  their  maximum  in  the  Pro- 
boscidian family  (Elephants  and  Mastodons)  of  the  Ungulates. 

The  molars  of  the  American  Manatee  are  thirty-eight  in 
number,  ten  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  nine,  at  least,  on 
each  side  of  the  lower  jaw ;  but  they  are  never  simultaneously  in 
place  and  use.  The  first  in  both  jaws  is  small  and  simple 
Beyond  the  second,  the  crowns  in  the  upper  jaw  are  square,  and 
support  two  transverse  ridges  with  tri-tuberculate  summits, 
having  also  an  anterior  and  posterior  basal  ridge ;  each  tooth  is 
implanted  by  three  diverging  roots,  one  on  the  inner  and  two  on 
the  outer  side :  they  increase  in  size  very  gradually,  from  the 
foremost  to  the  last.  The  crowns  of  the  four  or  five  anterior 
molars  of  the  lower  jaw  resemble  those  above,  but  the  rest  have 
a  large  posterior  tubercle ;  they  are  all  implanted  by  two  fangs 
which  enlarge  as  they  descend,  and  bifurcate  at  the  extre* 
mity ;  the  crowns  are  of  moderate  height,  and  project  only  a  few 
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lines  above  the  sockets.  The  molars  consist  of  a  body  of  dentine, 
a  coronal  covering  of  enamel,  and  a  general  investment  of  cement, 
very  thin  upon  the  crown,  and  a  little  thicker  upon  the  fangs. 

B.  Marsupialia.  In  the  Marsupial  order,  the  typical  number 
of  the  teeth  in  the  molar  series  is  seven  on  each  side  of  both  jaws, 
the  first  three  of  which  are  *  premolars,'  fig.  221,  p^  i,  2,  s,  the  last 
displacing,  in  some,  a  calcified  predecessor,  fig.  296,  d  3,  and  giving 
the  extent  of  the  theoretical  deciduous  series.  Incisors,  fig.  221, 
t,  are  present  in  all  the  species,  but  are  variable  in  number,  in 
some  genera  exceeding  that  of  the  Mammalian  type.  Canines,  ib. 
c,  are  large  in  the  Dasyures,  are  feebly  represented  in  the  Phalan- 
gers  and  Petaurists,  are  absent  in  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Potoroos 
and  Koala  (fig.  221,  vol.  ii),  and  in  both  jaws  of  the  Kangaroos, 
fig.  231,  and  Wombats,  fig.  232. 

The  Dasyures  and  Thylacine  offer  the  carnivorous  type  of  the 
dental  system,  but  diffisr  from  the  corresponding  group  of  the 
placental  Mammals  in  having  the  molars  of  a  more  uniform  and 


Dentitfon  of  Thylnclne. 


simple  structure,  and  the  incisois  in  greater  number:  the  dental 
formula  of  the  Dog-headed  Opossum,  Thylacinus,  is — 

.4.4      1.1       3.3       4.4 

•3:3*^n'^3T3'^4l"=*^'**«-221- 

The  canine  teeth  are  long,  strong,  curved,  and  pointed ;  the 
points  of  the  lower  canines  are  received  ia  hollows  of  the  pre- 
maxillary  palatal  plate  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  and  do  not 
project,  as  in  the  carnivorous  placentals,  beyond  the  margins  of 
the  maxillary  bones.  The  premolars,  ;?,  present  a  simple  com- 
pressed conical  crown,  with  a  posterior  tubercle,  which  is  most 
developed  on  the  hindmost.  The  molars,  m,  in  the  upper  jaw  are 
unequally  triangular,  the  last  being  much  smaller  than  the  rest ; 
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the  exterior  part  of  the  crown  is  raised  into  one  large  pointed 
middle  cusp  and  two  smaller  cusps ;  a  small  strong  obtuse  lobe 
projects  from  the  inner  side.  The  molars  of  the  lower  jaw  are 
compressed  and  tricuspidate ;  the  middle  cusp  being  the  longest, 
especially  in  the  two  last  molars,  which  resemble  the  feline  car- 
nassials. 

The  dental  formula  of  the  genus  Dasyurus  is — 


.4L4       Ll       2^ 
*3.3'  *"  1.1' ^2.2'  ^ 


4.4 


42,  fig.  222. 


/   /  222 


Dentition  of  Ursine  Daajure. 


The  eight  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw,  fig.  222,  are  of  the  same 
length  and  simple  structure,  and  are  arranged  in  a  regular  semi- 
circle. The  premolars, /7  2  and 
3,  answer  to  the  two  last  in 
Thylacinus^  and  have  simple 
crowns.  The  upper  true 
molars,  m,  have  triangular 
crowns ;  the  first  presents  four 
sharp  cusps ;  the  second  and 
third  each  five;  the  fourth, 
which  is  the  smallest,  only 
three.  In  the  lower  jaw,  the 
last  molar  is  nearly  of  equal 
size  with  the  penultimate  one,  and  is  bristled  with  four  cusps,  the 
external  one  being  the  longest.  The  second  and  third  molars 
have  five  cusps,  three  on  the  inner  and  two  on  the  outer  side ;  the 
first  molar  has  four  cusps.  The  carnivorous  character  of  the 
above  dentition  is  most  strongly  marked  in  the  Ursine  Dasyure, 
or  Devil  of  the  Tasmanian  colonists,  the  largest  existing  species 
of  the  genus. 

In  some  of  the  smaller  species  the  canines  lose  their  great  rela- 
tive size,  and  the  molars  present  a  surface  more  cuspidated  than 

sectorial ;  there  is  also  an  increased  number 
^^^  of  teeth,  and  as   a  consequence   of  their 

equable  development,  they  have  fewer  and 
shorter  interspaces.  The  subgenus  Ptiasco- 
gale  is  characterised  by — 


Dentition  of  Pbascogtde. 


.4.4        1.1         3.3         4.4       ^^    _      „„^ 

*3:3'^n'^3-:8'^4i"*^»^'223. 


In  this  formula  may  be  discerned  a  step  in 
the  transition  from  the  Dasyures  to  the  Opossums,  not  only  in 
the  increased  number  of  spurious  molars,  but  also  in  the  shape 
and  proportions  of  the  incisors. 

The  general  character  of  the  dentition  of  these  small  predatory 
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Marsupials  approximates  to  the  insectivorous  type^  and  leads 
thereto  from  the  flesh-feeding  genera. 

MyrmecobiuM    is  characterised  by   the  following  remarkable 
dental  formula : — 

.4.4       1.1       ».8        6.6 

•3:3'"n'^3r3''"6:6-"'^»-224. 

The  number  of  true  and  false  molars^  eighteen  in  both  jaws, 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  known  existing  Marsupial.  The  molars 
are  multicuspid,  and  both  the  224 

true  and  false  ones  possess 
two  separate  fangs.  The  inr 
ferior  molars  are  directed 
obliquely  inward,  and  the 
whole  dental  series  describes 
a  slight  sigmoid  curve,  fig. 
225.  The  premolars  present 
the  usual  compressed  trian- 
gular form,  with  the  apex  slightly  recurved,  and  the  base 
more  or  less  obscurely  notched  before  and  behind.  The  canines 
are  very  little  longer  than  the  false  molars.  The  incisors  are 
minute,  slightly  compressed,  and  pointed;  they  are  separated 
from  each  other  and  the  canines  by  wide  intervals. 

The  extinct  genus  Amphitherium  is  founded  on  fossil  remains 
of  lower  jaws  and  teeth  discovered  in  the  oolitic  slate  at  Stones- 
field,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  it  receives  elucidation  from  the  dental 
characters  of  the  previous  genus,  but  is  remarkable  for      225 
having  a  still  greater  number  of  molar  teeth.     The 
dental  formula  is  as  follows  :  — 

.?.?     ?.?     l^      ?.? 
'3.3**^  1.1' ^6.6'  "e-e* 

There  being  thus  thirty-two  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw, 
and  probably  as  many  in  the  upper  jaw. 
The  following  dental  formula — 

.5.5     i.i     3.3      4.4     ^^ 

characterises  a  number  of  Marsupials  commonly  known 
in  Australia  by  the  name  of  Bandicoots^  fig.  226.  The 
teeth  which  offer  the  greatest  range  of  variation  in  the 
present  Q^ewxaiPerameles)  are  the  external  or  posterior  Mandibular 

teeth  Myrino~ 

incisors  and  the  canines :  the  molars,  also,  which  ori-      <^^<<^*- 
ginally  are  quinque-cuspidate,  have  their  points  worn  away,  and 
present  a  smooth  and  oblique  grinding  surface  in  some  species 
(fig.  222,  m,  vol.  ii.)  sooner  than  in  others. 
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Dentition  of  Permmelet. 


The  Bandicoots  which  approach  nearest  to  the  Myrmecobius  in 
the  condition  of  the  incisive  and  canine  teeth^  are  the  Perameles 
obesula  and  P.  Gunnii.  There  is  a  slight  interval  between  the  first 
and  second  incisor,  and  the  outer  or  fifth  incisor  of  the  upper  jaw 
is  separated  from  the  rest  by  an  interspace  equal  to  twice  its  own 
breadth,  and  moreover  presents  the  triangular  pointed  canine-like 
crown  which  characterises  all  the  incisors  of  Myrmecobius ;  but  the 

four  anterior  incisors  are 
^^^  placed  close  together  and 

have  compressed,  quad- 
rate, true  incisive  crowns. 
From  these  incisors  the 
canine  is  very  remote, 
the  interspace  being 
equally  divided  by  the 
fifth  pointed  incisor, 
which  the  canine  very 
slightly  exceeds  in  size.  In  Peram.  nasuta^  fig.  226,  the  incisors 
present  the  same  general  condition,  but  the  canines  are  relatively 
larger. 

The  dental  formula  of  the  genus  Didelphys  is — 

.  5.5        1.1       3.8        4.4      .^  ^    ^^^ 

•i:4-'^ri'^3:3"»4:4-*^»^»-^^^- 

The  Opossums  resemble  in  their  dentition  the  Bandicoots  more 

227  than     the    Dasyures; 

but  they  closely  re- 
semble the  latter  in 
the  tuberculous  struc- 
ture of  the  molars;  the 
two  middle  incisors  of 
the  upper  jaw  are  more 
produced  than  the 
others,  from  which  they 
are  also  separated  by  a  short  interspace.  The  canines  still  exhibit 
a  superior  development  in  both  jaws  adapted  for  the  destruction 
of  living  prey,  but  the  molars  have  a  conformation  difierent  from 
that  which  characterises  the  true  flesh-feeders,  and  the  Opossums 
consequently  subsist  on  a  mixed  diet,  or  prey  upon  the  lower  or- 
ganised animab. 

The  smaller  species  of  Didelphys,  which  are  the  most  nu- 
merous, fulfil  in  South  America  the  ofiice  of  the  insectivorous 
Shrews  of  the  old  continent.  The  larger  Opossums  resemble 
in  their  habits,  as  in  their  dentition,  the  carnivorous  Dasyures, 
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and  prey  upon  the  smaller  quadrupeds  and  birds ;  but  thej  have 
a  more  omniyorous  diet,  feeding  on  reptiles  and  insects,  and 
even  fruits.  One  large  species  {Did,  canerivard)  prowls  about 
the  sea-fihore,  and  lives,  as  its  name  implies,  on  crabs  and  other 
crustaceous  animals.  Another  species,  the  Yapock,  frequents 
the  fresh  water,  and  preys  almost  exclusively  on  fish :  it  has  the 
habits  of  the  Otter,  but  the  dentition  does  not  differ  from  that 
of  ordinary  Opossums. 

In  the  genus  Tarsipes  the  molars  soon  begin  to  fall;  the 
small  canines  are  also  deciduous ;  the  two  procumbent  incisors  of 
the  lower  jaw  remain  the  longest.  The  inferior  incisors  are 
opposed  to  six  minute  incisors  above,  which  are  succeeded  by 
a  small  canine  and  some  small  molars;  but  these  are  reduced 
in  some,  perhaps  old,  individuals,  to  a  single  tooth  on  each 
side. 

The  Phalangers,  being  provided  with  hinder  hands  and  pre- 
hensile tails,  are  strictly  arboreal  animals,  and  have  a  close 
external  resemblance  to  the  Opossums.  They  differ  chiefly  in 
their  dentition,  and  in  accordance  therewith  their  diet  is  more 
decidedly  of  a  vegetable  kind.  The  interspace  between  the 
functionally  developed  incisors  and  molars  in  both  jaws  always 
contains  teeth  of  small  size  and  little  functional  importance,  and 
variable  not  only  in  their  proportions  but  their  number.  The 
constant  teeth  are  the  ^^^  true  molars,  and  the  ^^'  incisors. 

4—4  ,  1—1 

The  canines,  c,  fig.  228,  are  constant  in  regard  to  their  presence, 
but  variable  in  size ;  they  are  always  very  small  in  the  lower  jaw : 
the  functional  premolars,  p  3,  are  always  in  contact  with   the 
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molars  and  their  crowns  reach  to  the  same  grinding  level ;  some- 
times the  second  premolar  is  similarly  developed  in  the  upper 
jaw,  as  in  the  Phal  Cookii,  p  2,  fig.  229,  but  it  is  commonly 
absent;  the  first  premolar,  ;>  i,  is  a  very  minute  tooth,  shaped 
VOL.  III.  u 
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like  a  canine  :  thus,  in  the  upper  jaw,  between  the  posterior  or 
functional  premolar,  p  s,  and  the  incisors,  t,  we  may  find  three 
teeth,  as  in  Phal.  Cookii,  or  two  teeth  as  in  JPhaL  vulpina,  the 
first  being  the  canine,  c.  In  the  lower  jaw  similar  varieties  occur 
in  these  small  and  unimportant  teeth :  e.  g.  there  may  be  between 
the  procumbent  incisors  and  the  posterior  premolar,  either  three 
teeth,  as  in  PliaL  Cookii;  or  two,  as  in  PhaL  ursina;  or  one,  as  in 
PhaL  vulphia.  The  most  important  modification  is  presented  by 
the  little  Phah  gliriformis  and  Petaurus  (Acrobates)  pygmmusy 
fig.  219,  ToL  ii.,  which  have  only  three  true  molars  on  each  side 
of  each  jaw.  These  minor  modifications  are  unaccompanied  by 
any  change  of  general  structure  or  of  habit,  whilst  those  teeth 
which  most  influence  the  diet  are  constant. 

The  absence  of  functionless  premolars  and  of  lower  canines  is 
constant  in  the  Koala  {Phascolarctos^  fig.  221,  vol.  ii.).  The 
molars  are  proportionally  larger  than  in  the  Phalangers :  each  is 
beset  with  four  three-sided  cusps,  the  outer  series  in  the  upper 
teeth  being  the  first  to  wear  down ;  those  in  the  lower  jaw  are  nar- 
rower than  in  the  upper ;  there  is  also  the  rudiment  of  a  ^  cingu- 
lum.'  The  premolars  are  compressed,  and  terminate  in  a  cutting 
edge.  The  small  canine  is  situated  close  to  the  premaxillary  suture. 

The  dental  formula  of  the  Potoroos  (^Hypsiprymnus)  is — 


,  M«3 


1.1     1.1 


4.4 


I.T'  ^'o.o'^'m'  "'4:4 


30,  fig.  230. 
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The  anterior  of  the  upper  incisors  are  longer  and  more  curved 

than  the  lateral  ones,  and 
their  pulps  are  persistent. 
The  canine  is  larger  than 
in  the  Koala ;  it  is  simi- 
larly situated.  In  the  large 
Hypsiprymnus  ursinus  the 
canines  are  relatively 
smaller  than  in  the  other 
Potoroos,  astructure  which 
indicates  the  transition 
from  ^e  Potoroo  to  the  Kangaroo  genus.  The  single  premolar, 
p  3,  has  a  peculiar  trenchant  form;  its  maximum  of  develop- 
ment is  attained  in  the  arboreal  Potoroos  of  New  Guinea; 
in  Hypsiprymnus  dorcocephalus^  e.g.  its  antero-posterior  extent 
nearly  equals  that  of  the  three  succeeding  molar  teeth.  In 
all  the  Potoroos,  the  trenchant  spurious  molar  is  indented, 
especially  on  the  outer  side  and  in  young  teeth,  by  many  small 
vertical  grooves.      The  true  molars^  m  1,  s,  3,  4,  have  large 
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Bubquadrate  crowns;  each  presents  four  three-sided  pyramidal 
cusps ;  but  the  internal  angles  of  the  two  opposite  cusps  are  con- 
tinued into  each  other  across  the  toothy  forming  two  angular  or 
concaye  tranverse  ridges.  In  the  old  animal  these  cusps  and 
ridges  disappear,  and  the  grinding  surface  is  worn  quite  flat. 

In  the  genus  Maerapuiy  fig.  231,  the  normal  condition  of  the 
permanent  teeth  may  be  expressed  as  follows : — 

.S.3       0.0         l.l  4.4       ^^ 

The  main  difference,  as  compared  with  Hyptiprymnus^  lies  in  the 
absence  of  the  upper  canines  as  functional  teeth ;  but  the  germs 
of  these  teeth  are  to  be  found  in  the  young  mammary  foetus  of 
the  Macroptu  majar^  and  may  be  detected  of  very  small  size, 
concealed  by  the  gum,  in  the  adults  of  some  small  species  of 
Kangaroos,  as,  e.  g.,  Macropus   rufiventer,  Ogilby,   and   Macr. 


DeaUtloB  of  Macropos  a«Jor,  oae-<lilrd  aau  ilw. 

pnlopuSf  Gould.  The  crown  of  the  true  molars  supports  two 
principal  transYcrse  ridges,  with  a  bioad  anterior  talonand  a  narrow 
hinder  one.  In  most  species  a  spur  is  continued  from  the  hinder  to 
the  fore  ridge,  atid  another  from  the  fore  ridge  to  the  frt>nt  talon. 

Remains  of  Kangaroos,  larger  than  any  living  species,haYe  been 
discovered  in  the  same  caves  in  Australia  which  contained  the  teeth 
and  jaws  of  theextinct2)ajytfrii«/amVzritf«,and  they  probablyformed 
the  prey  of  that  species  and  of  its  contemporary  the  Thylacine 
which  no  longer  exists  in  the  continent  of  Australia.' 

A  ^gantic  extinct  herbivorous  Australian  Marsupial  {Dipro^ 
todon),  the  bulk  of  which  may  be  surmised  from  the  length 
of  the  skull,  which  equals  three  feet,  manifests  a  dentition 
which  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  that  of  the  Kangaroos; 
but  the  anterior  or  median  pair  of  upper  incisors  present  the 
condition  of  large,    curved,    scalpriform,    ever-growing  tusks, 

'  crvni^,  Toi  iL 
n  s 
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livhich  work  against  a  similar  but  straight  procumbent  pair  of 
incisive  tusks  below;  thus  presenting  a  transitional  feature 
between  the  Kangaroos  and  the  Rodent  form  of  Marsupial  called 
Wombat  {Phascolotnys)^  In  this  genus^  the  dental  system  pre- 
sents the  extreme  degree  of  that  degradation  of  the  teeth,  inter- 
mediate between  the  front  incisors  and  true  molars,  which  has  been 
traced  from  the  Opossum  to  the  Kangaroos ;  not  only  have  the 
functionless  premolars  and  canines  now  totally  disappeared,  but 
also  the  posterior  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  we  have  seen 
in  the  Koala  and  Potoroo  to  exhibit  a  feeble  degree  of  develop- 
ment as  compared  with  the  anterior  pair ;  these,  in  fact,  are  alone 
retained  in  the  dentition  of  Phascolomys.  The  dental  formula  of 
the  Wombat  is  thus  reduced,  both  in  number  and  kind,  to  that 
of  Rodentia,  viz. — 

.2        0       1.1         4.4       „^   ^      ^,^ 

•2' ^o''^  171' "4:4"**' ^«-^^^- 
The  incisors,  ?,  moreover,  are  *  dentes  scalprarii,'  but  are  in- 
ferior, especially  in  the  lower  jaw,  in  their  relative  length  and  cur- 

232  vature  to  those  of  the 

placental  Glires;  they 
present  a  subtriedral 
figure,  and  are  tra- 
versed  by  a  shallow 
groove  on  their  mesial 
surface.  The  premolars, 
/?,  8,  present  no  trace 
of  that  compressed 
structure  which  cha- 
racterises them  in  the 
Koala  and  Kangaroos, 
but  have  a  wide  oval 
transverse  section ;  those  of  the  upper  jaw  being  traversed,  on 
the  inner  side,  by  a  longitudinal  groove.  The  true  molars, 
m  1-4,  are  double  the  size  of  the  premolars ;  the  superior  ones 
are  also  traversed  by  an  internal  longitudinal  groove ;  but  this 
is  so  deep  and  wide  that  it  divides  the  whole  tooth  into  two 
prismatic  portions,  with  one  of  the  angles  directed  inward.  The 
inferior  molars  are  in  like  manner  divided  into  two  triedral 
portions ;  but  the  intervening  groove  is  external,  and  one  of  the 
facets  of  each  prism  is  turned  inward.  All  the  grinders  are 
curved,  and  describe  about  a  quarter  of  a  circle.  In  the  upper 
jaw  the  concavity  of  the   curve  is   directed   outward  ;    in   the 

*  CLZZX,  p.  431. 
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lower  jaw,  inward.  The  false  and  true  molars,  like  the  incisors, 
have  persistent  pulps,  and  are,  consequently,  devoid  of  true  fangs, 
in  which  respect  the  Wombat  differs  from  all  other  Marsupials, 
and  resembles  the  extinct  Toxodon^  the  dentigerous  Brutay  and 
herbivorous  Rodenticu 

A  retrospect  of  the  modifications  of  marsupial  dentition  shows 
thCTi  to  be  divisible  into  two  classes:  one  ^polyprotodont,'  or  cha- 
racterised by  several  pairs  of  mandibular  incisors ;  the  other  '  di- 
protodont,'  or  by  a  single  pair:  these  are  large,  more  or  less 
procumbent,  and  ever-growing;  the  incisors  of  the  first  group 
are  small,  and  of  the  usual  limited  growth.  The  polyprotodont 
type  prevails  in  the  American  genera:  the  diprotodont  obtains 
in  the  majority  of  the  Australasian  marsupials,  and  is  associated 
usually  with  v^etarian  or  promiscuous  diet.  There  did  exist, 
however,  coeval  with  Diprotodon,  Nototherium^  &c.,  in  a  ter- 
tiary age  in  Australia,  a  carnivorous  marsupial  equalling  the 
Lion  in  size,  with  the  di- 
protodont  type  of  dentition 
adaptively  modified  for  prey- 
ing on  the  huger  contem- 
poraneous Herbivora, 

The  pair  of  incisors  in  the 
lower  jaw,  fig.  233,  t,  and 
their  homotypes  above,  i  i, 
were  ^  canines '  in  size  and 
shape :  a  single  tooth  of  the 
molar  series  on  each  side  of 
both  jaws,  ib.  p  4,  was  concomitantly  modified  to  act  as  a  '  sec- 
torial *  or  fiesh-cutting  tooth ;  the  crown  being  narrow  or 
'  compressed,'  long  antero-posteriorly,  with  the  sides  marked  by 
vertical  folds  or  grooves,  and  converging  to  a  rather  oblique 
cutting  edge,  that  of  the  upper  blade  playing  on  the  outside  of  the 
lower  one.  These  '  sectorials '  were  larger  than  in  the  Lion  or 
Tiger,  and  were  even  more  '  camassial '  as  wanting  the  *  tubercle,* 
and  consisting  wholly  of  the  '  blade.'  Behind  the  upper  sectorial 
is  one  small  tubercular,  m  i,  of  the  relative  proportion  of  that 
in  Felis :  the  lower  sectorial  is  followed  by  two  small  teeth  with 
subtuberculate  crowns,  m  i,  m  2.  The  teeth  between  the  camas- 
siak  and  laniary  incisors  are  too  small  for  definite  use.  So  far 
as  present  fossils  show,  the  dentition  of  Thylacoleo  was : — 

.3.3       1.1       2.2       1.1 
I.l      0.0  '^2.2       2.2 

The  chief  business  of  the  teeth  was  delegated  to  the  tusks  and 
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camassials ;  development  was  concentrated  on  these  at  the  cost  of 
the  rest  of  the  normal  or  typical  dental  series.  The  foremost 
teeth  seized,  pierced,  lacerated  or  killed,  the  carnassials  divided 
the  nutritive  fibres  of  the  prey. 

Thylacoleo  exemplifies  the  simplest  and  most  effective  dental 
machinery  for  predatoiy  life  known  in  the  Mammalian  class.  It 
is  the  extreme  modification,  to  this  end,  of  the  diprotodont  type 
of  Marsupialia,  The  skull  exhibits  all  the  concomitant  carnivo- 
rous modifications,  in  a  Uke  extreme  degree.* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  just  as  the  exceptional  modifica- 
tion of  the  polyprotodont  type,  in  the  modem  Myrmecobiusy  was 

manifested  by  Amphitherium  in 
Oolitic  times,  so  likewise  was  the 
^  ^    zoophagous  diprotodont  modifica^ 

tion ;  but  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
in  Thylacoleo.  The  lower  incisor 
in  Plagiaulax^  fig.  234,  t,  was  a 
large,  upcurved,  pointed  tusk :  the 
.     -.  _.   .  carnassial,  p.  4,  was  of  great  fore- 

Dentltlon  of  lower  jaw,  Plaaiaukae,  i»ii  t-i-i 

and-aft  length,  coupled  with  nar- 
rowness, and  an  oblique  cutting  edge,  rendered  sub-serrate  by  the 
better-marked  and  more  oblique  lateral  grooves,  than  in  Thyla- 
coleo. Anterior  to  the  carnassial,  p,  4,  there  are  two  or  three 
similar  and  smaller  sectorial  premolars,  in  Plagiaulaxy  more  of 
the  general  diphyodont  type  being  retained  in  the  older  zoopha- 
gous diprotodont.  Behind  the  carnassial  are  two  small  tubercu- 
late  molars,  m  i,  m  2,  as  in  Thylacoleo.  Some  Palaeontologists,  neg- 
lecting Cuvier's  guide-post  of  the  true  molar  as  the  light-giving 
tooth,  have  been  led  astray  in  regard  to  the  affinities  of  Plagi- 
aulaxy  referring  it  to  the  ^  poephagous  Potoroos  and  Kangaroos,' 
which  combine  with  a  single  trenchant  and  grooved  premolar,  four 
large  and  massive  grinders,  of  quadricuspid  or  transversely  ridged 
structure. 

C.  Rodentia. — In  different  orders  of  the  placental  as  in  the 
marsupial  diphyodonts  there  are  instances  in  which  the  ordinary 
number  of  incisors  is  diminished,  and  their  growing  power  trans- 
ferred to  a  single  pair  of  tusks  projecting  from  the  forepart  of  the 
upper  or  the  lower  jaw,  or  of  both.  The  Dinotheres,  Toxodons, 
Mastodons,  and  Elephants,  among  the  Ungulaia,  the  Dugong  in 
the  Sireniaf  the  Aye-aye  in  the  Quadrumana,  are  instances  of 
this  modification,  which  reaches  its  extreme  in  the  latter  mammal 
and   the   elephants.     In   numerous  Lissencephala  a  single  pair 

*  czlx^ 
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of  Ui^  carred  eTer-growmg  inctsors,  in  eadi  Jaw,  is  dHobined 
with  8o  nuuiy  pecntiaritiefl  of  stmctore,  as  to  fakre  led  to  their 
asaociatioi]  into  one  order '  called  by  Liniueug  Gliret  and  by 
Cuvier  '  Bongeurs '  or  ■  Eroders,'  from  the  gnawing  power  ai^ 
habit  resnlting  from  such  dental  modification. 

The  incisors,  fig.  235,  t,  I,  are  separated  by  a  wide  interval 
from  the  molars :  the  apper  pair,  ib.  ■',  describe  a  larger  segment 
of  a  smaller  circle,  tJie  lower  ones,  ib.  I,  a  smaller  s^ment  of  a 
laiger  circle ;   these  are  the  longest  incisors,  and  usually  have 


DntLtion  of  Uh  ChpTbHK 

their  alveoli  extended  below,  or  on  the  inner  aide  of,  those  of  the 
molara,  to  the  back  part  of  the  lower  jaw,  fig.  129  :  but  in  the 
Hare  they  reach  only  midway  toward  the  angle.  As  in  all  teeth 
of  unlimited  growth,  the  implanted  part  of  the  incisors,  besides  its 
length,  retuns  the  form  and  size  of  the  exposed  part  or  crown,  to 
the  widely  open  base,  which  contains  a  long  conical  persistent 
dentinal  pulp,  ib.  a,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  capsule  in  a  pro- 
gressive state  of  ossification,  as  it  approaches  the  crown;  an 
enamel-pulp  is  attached  to  the  inner  side  of  that  part  of  the  cap- 
sule which  covers  the  convex  surface  of  the  curved  incisor. 

The  calcification  of  the  dentinal  pulp,  the  deposition  of  the 
earthy  salts  in  the  cells  of  the  enamel-pulp,  and  the  ossification 
of  the  capsule,  proceed  contemporaneoosly ;  fresh  materials  being 
added  to  the  base  of  the  vascular  matrix  as  iU  several  constituents 
are  progressively  converted  into  the  dental  tissues  in  the  more 
advanced  part  of  the  socket.  The  tooth,  thence  projecting, 
consists  of  a  body  of  compact  dentine,  sometimes  with  a  few  ^ort 
medullary  canals  continued  into  it  from  the  persistent  pulp-cavity, 
with  a  plate  of  enamel  laid  upon  its  anterior  surface,  and  a 
general  investment  of  cement,  which  is  very  thin  upon  the  enamel, 
'  Vrf.  ii.  p.  276. 
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but  less  thin,  in  some  Rodents,  upon  the  posterior  and  lateral 
parts  of  the  incisor.  The  substances  of  the  incisor  diminish  in 
hardness  from  the  front  to  the  back  part  of  the  tooth,  not  only  in 
so  far  as  the  enamel  is  harder  than  the  dentine,  but  because  the 
enamel  consists  of  two  layers,  of  which  the  anterior  and  external 
is  denser  than  the  posterior  layer,  and  the  posterior  half  of  the 
dentine  is  rendered  by  a  modified  number  and  arrangement  of  the 
dentinal  tubes  less  dense  than  the  anterior  half. 

The  abrasion  resulting  from  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  upper 
and  lower  incisors  produces,  accordingly,  an  oblique  surface,  sloping 
from  a  sharp  anterior  margin  formed  by  the  dense  enamel,  like 
that  which  slopes  from  the  sharp  edge  formed  by  the  plate  of 
hard  steel  laid  on  the  back  of  a  chisel ;  whence  the  name '  scalpri- 
form,'  *  dentes  scalprarii,'  given  to  the  incisors  of  the  Rodentia, 
In  Leporid<B  the  enamel  is  traceable  to  the  back  of  the  incisors : 
with  this  exception,  the  varieties  to  which  these  incisors  are  sub- 
ject in  the  different  Rodents  are  limited  to  their  proportional  size, 
and  to  the  colour  and  sculpturing  of  the  anterior  surface.  Thus  in 
the  Guinea-pig,  Jerboa,  and  Squirrel,  the  breadth  of  the  incisors  is 
not  half  so  great  as  that  of  the  molars :  whilst  in  the  Coypu  they 
are  as  broad  as  the  molars,  and  in  the  Cape  Mole-rats  {Bathyergus 
and  Orycteromys)  are  even  broader.  In  the  Coypu,  Beaver,  Agouti, 
and  some  other  Rodents,  the  enamelled  surface  of  the  incisors  is 
of  a  bright  orange  or  reddish-brown  colour.  In  some  genera  of 
Rodents,  as  Orycteromys^  Otomys^  MerianeSj  HydrochceruSy  LepuSy 
and  LagomySj  the  anterior  surface  is  indented  by  a  deep  longitu- 
dinal groove.  This  character  seems  not  to  influence  the  food  or 
habits  of  the  species :  it  is  present  in  one  genus  and  absent  in 
another  of  the  same  natural  family.  In  most  Rodents  the 
anterior  enamelled  surface  of  the  scalpriform  teeth  is  smooth  and 
uniform. 

The  molar  teeth  are  always  few  in  number,  obliquely  implanted 
and  obliquely  abraded,  the  series  on  each  side  converging  ante- 
riorly in  both  jaws ;  but  they  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
incisors  in  the  range  of  their  varieties,  which  are  so  numerous  that 
they  typify  almost  all  the  modifications  of  form  and  structure 
which  are  met  with  in  the  molar  teeth  of  the  omnivorous  and 
herbivorous  genera  of  other  orders  of  mammalia.  In  some 
Rodents — e.g.  Cavies,  the  molar  teeth,  fig.  236,  ;?,  m,  are  rootless ; 
others— e.g.  the  Agouti,  have  short  roots,  tardily  developed  like 
the  molars  of  the  Horse  and  Elephant ;  others,  again — e.g.  the 
Rat  and  the  Porcupine,  soon  acquire  roots  of  the  ordinary  pro- 
portional length. 
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The  difTerences  in  the  mode  of  implantation  of  the  molar  teeth 
relate  to  the  differences  of  diet  The  Rodents,  which  subsist  on 
mixed  food,  and  which  betray  a  tendency  to  carnivorous  habits,  as, 
e.g.,  the  true  Rats,  or  which  subsist  on  the  softer  and  more  nutri- 
tious vegetable  substances,  such  as  the  oily  kemeb  of  nuts,  suffer 


less  rapid  abrasion  of  the  molar  teeth ;  a  minor  depth  of  the  crown 
is  therefore  needed  to  perform  the  office  of  mastication  during  the 
brief  period  of  existence  allotted  to  these  active  little  Mammals : 
and  as  the  economy  of  nature  is  manifested  in  the  smallest  parti- 
culars as  well  as  in  her  grandest  operations,  no  more  dental  sub- 
stance is  developed  after  the  crown  is  formed,  than  is  requisite  for 
the  firm  fixatbn  of  the  tooth  in  the  jaw. 

Rodents  that  exclusively  subsist  on  vegetable  substances,  espe- 
cially the  coarser  and  less  nutritious  kinds,  as  herbage,  foliage, 
the  bark  and  wood  of  trees,  wear  away  more  rapidly  the  grinding 
surface  of  the  molar  teeth  ;  the  crowns  are  therefore  larger,  and 
their  growth  continues  by  reproduction  of  the  formative  matrix 
at  their  base  in  proportion  as  it«  calcified  constituents,  forming 
the  exposed  working  part  of  the  tooth,  are  worn  away.  So  long 
as  this  reproductive  force  is  active,  the  molar  tooth  is  impUnted, 
like  the  incisor,  by  a  long  undivided  continoation  of  the  crown. 
The  rootless  and  perpetually  growing  molars  are  always  more  or 
less  curved,  fig.  236,  p,  m ;  they  derive  from  this  form  the  same 
advantage  as  the  incisors,  in  the  relief  of  the  delicate  tissues  of 
the  active  vascular  matrix  from  the  effects  of  the  pressure  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  transmitted  more  directly  from  the 
grinding  surface  to  the  growing  base. 

The  complexity  of  the  structure  of  the  cron-n  of  the  molar 
teeth,  and  the  quantity  of  enamel  and  cement  interblendcd  with 
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the  dentine,  are  greatest  in  the  rootless  molars  of  the  strictly 
herbivorous  Rodents.  The  crowns  of  the  rooted  molars  of  the 
omnivorous  rats  and  mice  are  at  first  tuberculate.  When  the 
summits  of  the  tubercles  are  worn  off  the  inequality  of  the 
grinding  surface  is  for  a  time  maintained  by  the  deeper  transverse 
folds  of  enamel^  the  margins  of  which  are  separated  by  alternate 
valleys  of  dentine  and  cement ;  but  these  folds,  sinking  only  to  a 
slight  depth,  are  in  time  obliterated,  and  the  grinding  surface  is 
reduced  to  a  smooth  field  of  dentine,  with  a  simple  border  of 
enameL  Examples  of  various  forms  assumed  by  the  inflected 
folds  of  enamel  in  the  molars  of  the  Eodentia  are  given  in  the 
works  of  the  Cuviers  and  other  naturalists.^  These  folds  have  a 
general  tendency  to  a  transverse  direction  across  the  crown  of  the 
tooth  (vol.  ii.  fig.  236,  p.  370) :  the  joint  of  the  lower  jaw  almost 
restricts  it  to  horizontal  movements  to  and  fro,  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  head,  during  the  act  of  mastication.  When  the 
folds  of  enamel  dip  in  vertically  from  the  summit  to  a  greater  or 
less  depth  into  the  substance  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  as  in  those 
molars  which  have  roots,  the  configuration  of  the  grinding  sur- 
face varies  with  the  degree  of  abrasion;  but  in  the  rootless 
molars,  where  the  folds  of  enamel  extend  inward  from  the 
entire  length  of  the  sides  of  the  tooth,  the  characteristic  con- 
figuration of  the  grinding  surface  is  maintained  without  varia- 
tion, as  in  the  Guinea-pig,  the  Capybara,  and  the  Patagonian 
Cavy. 

The  whole  exterior  of  the  molar  teeth  of  the  Rodentia  is  covered 
by  cement,  and  the  external  interspaces  of  the  enamel-folds  are 
filled  with  the  same  substance.  In  the  ChinchillidcB  and  the 
Capybara,  where  the  folds  of  enamel  extend  quite  across  the 
body  of  the  tooth,  and  insulate  as  many  plates  of  dentine,  these 
detached  portions  are  held  together  by  the  cement  Such  folds 
of  enamel  are  usually  parallel,  as  in  the  large  posterior  lower 
molar  of  the  Capybara,  which,  in  shape  and  structure,  offers  a 
very  close  and  interesting  resemblance  to  the  molars  of  the  Asiatic 
Elephant.  The  modification  observed  in  the  Voles  (Arvicola)  calls 
to  mind  the  molars  of  the  African  Elephant.  The  partial  folds 
and  islands  of  enamel  in  the  molars  of  the  Porcupine  and  Agouti 
foreshow  the  structure  of  the  teeth  of  the  Rhinoceros.  The 
opposite  lateral  inflections  of  enamel  in  the  molars  of  the  Gerbille 
and  Cape  Mole-rat,  represent  the  structure  of  the  molars  of  the 
Hippopotamus.    The  double  crescentic  folds  in  the  Jerboa  sketch 

*  cxx".  and  cxxi". 
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out,  SB  it  vere,  the  characteristic  Btmctore  of  the  molan  of  tiie 
Anoplothere  and  KainiiiantB,  &c 

The  tranaveree  section  of  the  molar  of  the  Watei^Yole,  fig.  237, 
shows  that  modification  of  the  grinding  surface  in  which  the  folds 


of  enamel,  e,  extend  like  promontories,  some  outward,  the  others 
inward,  into  the  Bubetaoce  of  the  crown ;  a  like  Bcctdon  of  the 
Beaver's  molar  exhibits  islands  with  a  promontory  of  enamel 
The  transverse  section  of  the  crown  of  the  molar  of  Lagottomu* 
displays  not  fewer  than  five  islands  of  enamel,  which  hard  sub- 
stance is  so  thick  that  it  enters  more  abundantly  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  tooth  than  the  dentine  itself.  The  pulp,  after  the 
formation  of  a  certain  thickness  of  tubular  dentine,  becomes 
converted  into  oeteo-dentine  in  both  the  rooted  and  rootless 
molars  of  the  Rodents.  This  fourth  substance  is  exiubited  at  o, 
fig.  237,  which  shows  the  four  different  dental  tissues,  viz.  cement,  c, 
enamel,  e,  dentine,  d,  and  osteo-dentine,  o,  entering  in  more  equal 
proportions  into  the  formation  of  the  crown  than  in  other  Mam^ 
malian  teeth.  IrVhen  the  crown  is  worn  by  mastication  down  to 
the  place  of  the  section  figured,  the  fonr  substances  appear  in  the 
same  proportions  on  the  grinding  surface,  contributing  to  its  effi- 
ciency as  a  tritaratiog  organ  by  the  inequalities  consequent  on 
their  various  d^rees  of  density  and  resistance  to  the  abrading 
forces. 

The  molars  are  not  numerous  in  any  Bodent ;  the  Hare  and 
Babbit  (Lepvt)  have  f:f,  i-e.  six  molars  on  each  side  of  the 
upper  jaw,  fig.  238,  and  five  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  vol.  ii. 
fig.  233.  The  Pika  {Lagomyi)  has  f:J.  The  Squirrels  have  \.i. 
The  families  of  the  Dormice,  the  Porcupines,  the  Spring-raU 
{Echimyida),  the  Octodonts,  the  Chinchillas,  and  the  Cavies, figs. 
235,  236,  have  J:^  molars.     In  the  great  family  of  K&t&{Murida 
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the  normal  number  of  molars  is  -f  :f ;  but  the  Australian  Water- 
rat  {Hydromys)  has  but  f  :f  molars,  making,  with  the  incisors, 
twelve  teeth,  which  is  the  smallest  number  in  the  Rodent  order. 
The  greatest  number  of  teeth  in  the  present  order  is  twenty-eight, 
which  is  exemplified  in  the  Hare  and  Rabbit;  but  forty  teeth 
are  developed  in  these  species,  ten  molars  and  two  incisors  being 
deciduous. 

The  first  or  anterior  of  the  molar  series,  whether  the  number 
be  2-2,  3-3,  or  4-4,  is  a  premolar ;  it  has  displaced  a  deciduous 
predecessor  in  the  vertical  direction.  When  the  series  extends 
to  5-5  or  6-6,  the  additions  are  to  the  fore  part,  and  are  pre- 
molars. This  it  is  which  constitutes  the  essential  distinction 
between  the  dentition  of  the  marsupial  and  the  placental  Rodent ; 
the  latter,  like  the  placental  Carnivora,  Quadrumanay  and  Ungu- 
latOy  having  never  more  than  three  true  molars.  Thus  the  Rodents 
which  have  the  molar  formula  of  ^:^,  shed  the  first  tooth  in  each 
series,  and  this  is  succeeded  by  a  permanent  premolar,  which  comes 
into  place  later  than  the  true  molars — later  at  least  than  the  first 
and  second,  even  when  the  deciduous  molar  is  shed  before  birth, 
as  was  observed  by  Cuvier  in  the  Guinea-pig.  In  the  Hare  and 
Rabbit,  three  anterior  t«eth  in  the  upper  jaw,  fig  238,  ;>,  succeed 
and  displace  three  deciduous  predecessors,  ib.  </,  coming  into  place 
after  the  first  and  second  true  molars,  i|i).  m,  are  in  use,  and  con- 
temporaneously with  the  last 
^^®  molar.     It  does  not  appear 

that  the  scalpriform  incisors^ 
ib.  2,  are  preceded  by  milk 
teeth,  or,  like  the  premolars 
of  the  Guinea-pig,  by  ute- 
^®^  rine  teeth ;  but  the  second 

incisor,  ib.  i,  2,  is  so  preceded 
— e.g.  by  the  tooth  marked 
dy  iy  2,  at  which  period  of  dentition  six  incisors  are  present  in  the 
upper  jaw.  This  condition  is  interesting  both  as  a  transitory  mani- 
festation of  the  normal  number  of  incisive  teeth  in  the  mammalian 
series,  and  as  it  elucidates  the  disputed  nature  cf  the  great  anterior 
scalpriform  teeth  of  the  Rodentia.  It  has  been  contended  that 
they  are  canines,  because  those  of  the  upper  jaw  extended 
their  fang  backward  into  the  maxillary  bone,  which  lodged  part 
of  their  hollow  base  and  matrix.  But  the  scalpriform  teeth  are 
confined  exclusively  to  the  preraaxillary  bones  at  the  beginning 
of  their  formation,  and  the  smaller  incisors  which  are  developed 
behind  them,  in  our  anomalous  native  Rodents,  the  Hare  and 
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Rabbity  retain  their  usual  relations  with  the  premaxillaries,  thus 
proving,  a  fortiori,  that  the  tooth  which  projects  anterior  to  them 
must  also  be  an  incisor. 

The  law  of  the  unlimited  growth  of  the  scalpriform  incisors  is 
unconditional ;  and  constant  exercise  and  abrasion  are  required 
to  maintain  the  normal  and  serviceable  form  and  proportions  of 
these  teeth.  When,  by  accident,  an  opposing  incisor  is  lost,  or 
when,  bj  the  distorted  union  of  a  broken  jaw,  the  lower  incisors 
no  longer  meet  the  upper  ones,  as  sometimes  happens  to  a  wounded 
hare,  the  incisors  continue  to  grow  until  they  project  like  the 
tusks  of  the  elephant,  and  their  extremities,  in  the  poor  animal's 
painful  attempts  to  acquire  food^  also  become  pointed  like  tusks. 
Following  the  curve  prescribed  to  their  growth  by  the  form  of 
their  socket,  their  points  often  return  against  some  part  of  the 
head,  are  pressed  through  the   skin,  ^^^ 

then  cause  absoq^tion  of  the  jaw-bone,  ^^    , 

and  again  enter  the  mouth,  rendering  — ^g!?^*^^:-"^ 

mastication  impracticable  and  causing  ^^^K^^^^_i' 
death  by  starvation.  I  have  seen  a  0^^^^0^^^t 
lower  jaw  of  a  beaver,  in  which  the      ^  IQ^^ 

scalpriform  incisor  has,  by  unchecked      ^OLii      3l  ^^**- 

growth,  described   a  complete  circle.       ^^^^0^ 
The  point  had  pierced  the  masseter     Foremrt  of  apprrjAw  of » Rabbit,  wiui 

,  J  .  J    a.1-       1-       1         ^  ^\.  toelaor*  of  *bnonMl  growUi. 

muscle,  and  entered  the  back  of  the 

mouth,  passing  between  the  condyloid  and  coronoid  processes  of 
the  lower  jaw,  descending  to  the  back  part  of  the  molar  teeth, 
in  the  advance  of  the  part  of  its  own  alveolus,  which  contains  its 
hollow  root.  The  upper  jaw  of  a  Babbit,  with  an  analogous  ab- 
normal growth  of  the  scalpriform  and  accessory  indsors,  is  shown 
in  fig.  239. 

D.  Insectivara. — The  dental  system  in  this  order  is  remarkable 
for  the  many  varieties  and  even  anomalies  which  it  presents — 
almost  the  only  characteristic  predicable  of  it  being  the  presence 
of  sharp  points  or  cusps  upon  the  crowns  of  the  molar  teeth, 
which  are  always  broader  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  jaw. 
The  teeth  that  intervene  between  these  and  the  incisors  are  most 
variable  in  fonn  and  size,  but  are  never  absent;  the  incisors 
differ  in  number,  size,  and  shape,  in  different  species,  the  anterior 
ones  approximating  in  some  species  to  the  character  of  the  scalpri- 
form teeth  of  the  Rodents.  They  may  be  wholly  absent  in  the 
upper  jaw,  fig.  242,  A. 

The  Chrysochlore,  or  iridescent  Mole  of  the  Cape,  makes  the 
nearest  approach,  by  the  number  of  il;^  molar  teeth,  fig.  240,  to 
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that  remarkable  conditioii  which  a  solitary  geous  {Mt/rmeeobius) 
of  existing  Marsupials  also  presents,  and  which  was  more  abun- 
340  dantly  manifested  in  the 

extinct  Amphitheria  and 
Spalacotheria  of  the-  Oo- 
litic period.  At  least }:} 
true  molara  may  be  as- 
signed to  the  Chryso- 
ehlore  according  to  dieir 
form — the  only  charac- 
ter, in  the  absence  of  the 
known  order  of  their 
vertical  displacement  and 
succession,  by  which  the 
true  and  false  molars  can 
at  present  be  defined  in 
this  species.  In  the 
upper  jaw,  ib.  1,  the  an- 
■  terior  large  laniariform 
tooth,  and  the  two  suc- 
ceeding small  teeth,  are 
indsors,  by  virtue  of 
their  position  in  the  pre- 
maxiUary  bones ;  the  next  small  tooth,  with  a  simple  compressed 
tricuspid  crown,  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  canine  or  a  premolar. 
The  crowns  of  the  true  molars  are  thin  plates,  narrowed  from  be- 
fore backward,  with  two  notches  on  the  working  edge,  and  a  longi- 
tudinal groove  along  the  outer  and  thicker  margin.  Another 
anomaly,  more  remarkable  than  that  of  the  shape  of  the  true 
molars,  ia  their  separation  from  each  other  by  vacant  intervals, 
as  in  many  Reptiles. 

The  crowns  of  the  five  lower  true  molars,  ib.  2,  a...e,  are  com- 
pressed antero-posteriorly,  but  are  of  unusual  length,  and  have 
the  thicker  margin  turned  inward ;  the  summit  of  the  outer 
border  is  pointed  and  most  prominent ;  the  inner  division  is  sub- 
divided into  two  points.  The  anterior  incisor  is  small  and  pro- 
cumbent ;  the  second  has  a  larger  laniariform  crown  ;  the  third 
is  small,  and  resembles  the  two  premolars  which  intervene  be- 
tween this  and  the  first  large  tricuspid  molar.  The  lower  molars 
are  separated  by  wider  intervals  than  those  above ;  the  crowns  of 
the  opposing  series  enter  reciprocally  the  interspaces,  and  inter- 
lock ;  in  mastication,  the  anterior  margin  of  the  lower  tooth  works 
upon  the  posterior  mai^n  of  the  opposite  upper  tooth. 
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The  Tiewe  of  the  nature  of  these  teeth,  as  given  in  the  foregoing 
description,  are  expreseed  by  the  following  formula: — 


The  small  inaectivoroua  mammal,  called  Spalacotherium,  which 
has  left  its  fossil  remains  in  the  upper  Oolite  of  Purbeck,  had  ten 
molar  teeth  on  each  Bide  of  the  lower  jaw,  of  which  six  at  least 
presented  a  tricuspid  crown  with  proportions  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  ChryBochlore. 

In  the  Shrew-moles  of  America  {ScaJops)  the  dentition  makes 
an  important  step  towards  the  normal  mammalian  condition,  by 
the  restriction  of  the  characters  of  the  true  molar  teeth  to  the 
three  posterior  ones  iu  each  lateral  series.  Between  these  and  the 
lai^  Bcalpriform  incisor,  in  the  upper  jaw,  there  are  six  teeth, 
the  first  two  of  which  must  also  be  r^arded,  by  the  analogy  of 
the  Chrysochlore,  as  incisors ;  the  next  tooth  might  pass  for  a 
canine ;  and  the  remaining  three  for  premolars :  of  these  the  last 
is  the  largest,  and  has  a  triedral  pointed  crown.  The  true  molars 
hare  large  crowns,  each  with 
six  cusps,  four  on  the  outer, 
and  two  on  the  inner  part  of 
the  grinding  surface.  In  the 
lower  jaw  the  first  incisor  is 
small  and  procumbent,  and 
the  second  large  and  lani- 
arifonu ;  the  third  is  absent, 
and  a  vacant  space  separates 
the  incisors  from  the  three 
premolars,  and  the  crown 
of  each  true  molar  consists 
of  two  parallel  three-sided 
prisms,  each  terminated  by 
three  cusps,  and  ha«ng  one 
of  ^e  angles  turned  out- 
ward, and  one  of  the  faces 
inward.  The  dental  formula 
of  this  genus,  according  to 
the  above  description,  is — 


The  dentition  of  the  common  Mole  {Talpa  europaa),  fig.  241, 
includes  eleven   teeth  on  each  side  of  both  upper  and   lower 
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jaws.  The  first  three,  i,  in  the  upper  jaw  are  very  small,  widi 
simple  incisive  crowns,  and  are  each  implanted  by  a  long  and  slender 
fang  in  the  premaxillary,  22 :  these  teeth  are  incisors.  The  next 
tooth,  c,  by  the  size  and  shape  of  the  crown,  represents  a  canine, 
but  it  is  implanted  by  two  fangs,  like  the  succeeding  premolar 
teeth.  Three  of  these  teeth,  p  i,  2,  3,  are  of  small  size,  with 
compressed  conical  crowns ;  the  fourth  premolar,  p  4,  has  a  larger 
three-sided  conical  crown,  supported  by  three  fangs :  the  crowns 
of  the  true  molars,  m  i,  2,  3,  are  multicuspid ;  the  middle  one  the 
largest,  with  five  points,  and  usually  supported  by  four  fangs,  the 
hindmost  the  smallest,  with  a  tricuspid  crown  and  three  fangs. 
In  the  lower  jaw  the  first  four  teeth  on  each  side  are  small,  simple, 
and  single-fanged,  like  the  three  incisors  above,  but  the  outer- 
most, c,  is  the  largest;  the  fifth  tooth  has  a  large  laniariform 
crown,  supported  by  two  fangs,  being  very  similar  to,  but  shorter 
than,  the  two-fanged  canine  above.  As  it  passes  behind  that 
tooth  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  we  must  regard  it  as  a  premolar, 
p  \:  it  is  the  first  and  largest  of  the  series  of  four  premolars, 
each  of  which  has  a  small  posterior  talon  at  the  base  of  the  com- 
pressed conical  crown.  The  three  true  molars,  m  1,  2,  3,  are 
each  implanted  by  two  fangs,  and  have  quinque-cuspid  crowns, 
the  middle  molar  being  the  largest. 

According  to  this  homology,  the  dental  formula  of  the  genus 
Talpa  is — 

.3.3      1.1      4.4      3.3 

*3:3'"n'''4-:i*'"3.3"'*- 

The  teeth  are  equal  in  number,  and  alike  in  both  jaws  ;  the  true 
molars  are  reduced  to  the  normal  quantity  in  the  placental  series, 
and  the  entire  dentition  is  the  least  anomalous  of  any  which  is 
manifested  in  the  family  Talpidce, 

The  transition  from  the  Moles  to  the  Shrews  seems  to  be  made 
by  the  Water-moles  (My gale)  and  the  Solenodon,  The  latter 
insectivore  combines  the  form  of  a  gigantic  Shrew,  with  a  denti- 
tion resembling  that  of  the  Chrysochlore.  Each  premaxillary 
bone  contains  three  incisors,  the  first  large,  canine-shaped,  grobved 
anteriorly,  with  the  point  inclined  backward ;  the  other  two 
incisors  small,  with  simple  conical  crowns ;  these  are  succeeded 
by  seven  teeth,  the  two  anterior  having  three-sided  conical 
crowns,  the  other  five  bearing,  in  addition,  an  external  tuber- 
culate  basal  ridge.  In  the  lower  jaw,  the  anterior  incisor  is  very 
small,  and  the  second  large  and  laniariform,  as  in  Scalops,  but  it 
is  remarkable  for  a  deep  longitudinal  excavation  upon  its  inner 
side ;  the  third  lower  incisor  is  small  and  simple.     Of  the  seven 
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^» 


m^y.^-iti 


teeth,  the  foar  last  hare  multicuspid  crowns  like  true 
molars.     Potamogale^  has — 

.8.3        0.0       8^        3.8       .^, 

In  this  large  otter-like  piscivorous  shrew  the  anterior  tooth  of 
the  premolar  series,  in  the  above  formula,  may  be  homologous 
with  the  canine  in  fig.  242 ;  the  double  fang  of  the  upper  one 
would  not  bar  such  determination.  The  posterior  incisors  and 
the  premolars  have  triangular  trenchant  crowns  like  the  teeth  of 
some  sharks :  the  anterior  upper,  and  the  second  lower,  incisors 
are  large  and  prehensile,  as  in  Solenodon. 

The  typical  Shrews  always  manifest  their  rodent  analogy  by 
the  great  preponderance  of  the  anterior  pair  of  incisors  in  both 
upper  and  lower  jaws  (vol.  iL  p.  277,  fig.  155').  In  the  lower  jaw 
the  great  incisor,  ib.  2,  t,  is  uniformly  succeeded  by  two  soiall, 
p  3,  4,  and  three  larpe,  m  i,  s,  3,  multicuspid  molars;  but  in  the 
upper  jaw  the  number  of  small  premolars  varies.  The  last  true 
molar  is  commonly  of  small  size.  The  subgenera  of  Shrews  are 
chiefly  based  upon  the  form  of  the  large  incisors  and  the  numerical 
variations  of  the  dentition  of  the  upper  jaw.  In  the  common  Shrew 
i^Sorex  araneuMy  Linn.)  there  are  three  true  molars  and  four  soiall 
teeth  between  these  and  the  anterior  incisor;  this  tooth,  ib.  1,  i, 
has  a  pointed  tubercle  at  the  back  of  the  base  of  the  crown.  The 
long  procumbent  incisor  of  the  lower  jaw  has  the  trenchant  supe- 
rior margin  entire.  In  the  Sorex  (Amphisarex)  tetragonuruSf  the 
upper  edge  of  the  lower  incisor  is  notched ;  the  large  upper  incisor 
appears  bifurcate  from  the  great  development  of  the  posterior 
talon ;  five  small  teeth,  prc^ressively  decreasing  in  size,  intervene 
between  the  upper  large  indsor  and  the  true  molars.  In  the 
Sorex  (Hydrasorex)  Hermanniy  the  trenchant  edge  of  the  lower 
procumbent  indsor  is  entire ;  there  are  four  small  teeth  between 
the  large  anterior  incisor  and  the  true  molars  in  the  upper  jaw,  as 
in  the  great  Sorex  indicus ;  but  the  three  first  are  sufaequal,  and 
the  fourth  very  minute ;  there  is  a  fourth  small  true  molar  above. 
The  enamelled  tips  of  the  teeth  of  the  species  of  Amphisarex  and 
Hydrotorex  are  stained  of  a  bright  brown  colour ;  the  teeth  of  Sorex 
proper,  as  the  common  Shrew  ( S,  araneui),  are  not  so  stained.^ 

In  the  progress  of  the  formation  of  the  large  notched  indsors, 
the  summits  of  the  tubercles  are  first  formed  as  detached  points, 

*  Da  Cbailla,  xm",  and  clzvi^  p.  853. 

*  CLXV',  pu  S. 

*  In  this  figure  tlie  tooth  marked  p  \,  being  at  the  soture  of  the  premaxillaiy  with 
the  maxinarj,  should  be  the  canine,  c  1. 

*  CLxm",  p.  6. 
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supported  apon  the  common  pulp,  and  do  not  become  united 
until  the  centripetal  calcification  has  converted  this  into  a  cocmion 
dentinal  base.  Some  anatomists  have  regarded  the  large  incisor 
BO  formed  as  an  aggregate  of  two  or  three  teeth ;  but  in  Sorex 
proper  and  Hydrosorex,  the  calcification  of  the  lower  incisor 
spreads  from  a  single  point,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  notelied 
incisor  of  the  Ampkisorex,  as  the  representative  of  these  incisors, 
might,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  be  applied  to  the  human  incisor 
teeth,  the  dentated  margins  of  which  are  likewise  originally  three 
or  four  separate  tubercles. 

The  detennination  of  the  small  teeth  between  the  lai^e  an- 
terior incisors  and  the  multjcuspid  molars  depends  upon  the 
extent  of  the  early  anchylosed  premaxillaiies ;  the  incisors  being 
defined  by  their  implantation  in  those  hones,  the  succeeding  small 
and  simple-crowned  molars  must  be  regarded  as  premolars,  not 
any  of  them  having  the  development  or  office  of  a  canine  tooth  ; 
their  homotypes  in  the  lower  jaw  are  implanted  by  two  roota. 

The  thickiiesa  of  the  enamel,  in  proportion  to  the  body  of 
dentine,  is  unusually  great  in  these  small  insectivores,  and  the 
sharp  points  of  the  teeth  long  retain  their  fitness  for  the  office 
of  cracking  and  crushing  the  hard  or  tough  teguments  of  insects. 
The  enamel-pnlp  of  the  lower  incisors  is  so  large  as  to  over- 
lap, in  the  young  Shrew,  the  growing  margin  of  the  socket,  so 
as  to  encase  with  enamel  not  only  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  hut 
also  the  contiguous  part  of  the  jawbone :  the  roots  of  these  teeth 
542  ^'*o    become    anchylosed  to 

the  jawbone,  a  reptilian  cha- 
racter offered  by  the  Soricidee 
alone  in  the  Mammalian  class. 
In  a  lai^e  long-legged  and 
long-enouted  African  Shrew 
( Rkynckocyon,  Peters')  the 
lower  incisors  are  bilobed ; 
the  upper  ones  absent,  giving 
the  following  dental  for- 
mula, fig.  242  :— 


The  premaxillaries  terminate 

*"'  in     a    trenchant    edentulous 

border,  a,  as  in  the  true  ruminant ;  to  the  hard  gum  covering  it  are 

opposed  the  crowns  of  the  six  lower  incisors,  ib.  B,  t ;  a  canine,  c, 

with  a  similar-sized  but  simple  crown,  seems  part  of  the  semi-ciiv 

*  lxxxit',  p.  106. 
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culu  iocuive  series,  as  in  mminaiils,  and  is  separated  bj  a  slight 
interval  from  the  premolar,  s.  The  canine  above.  A,  c,  bas  a  long 
cmnpressed  pointed  crown,  witb  a  sharp  hind  border:  its  root  is 
deefdy  implanted  and  divided  into  two  fangs:  it  descends  outside 
the  lower  teeth  and  th^  alveoli,  reminding  one  of  the  canines  in 
the  small  Musk-deer.  The  upper  pranolars,  a,  p,  s,  a,  4,  have 
compressed  pointed  crowns  increasiDg  in  size  as  they  approach 
the  molars :  the  hind  border  of  the  second  has  one  noteh,  that  of 
the  third  two  notches,  and  a  low  snb-bilobed  inner  portion.  The 
molaiB  decrease  in  size  to  the  third :  the  first  and  second  above 
have  two  outer  cuspe  more  produced  than  the  two  inner  ones : 
the  third  molar  has  the  hind  pair  blended  into  one  cusp.  The 
first  lower  premolar  has  a  longer  but  thinner  crown  than  the 
last  The  first  and  second  lower  molars  are  4-cuspid ;  the  third, 
S-cnspid ;  and  the  first  has  an  anterior  talon. 

MacrOMceHdeM  and  Petrodromvt,  also  South  A&ican  Insec- 
tivota  with  long  hind-limbs  and  a  long  snout,  have  similar 
4-Gnspid  molar  teeth,  the  last  molar  the  smallest  and  with  the 
outer  and  inner  cusps  of  the  hind  pair  blended  into  one.  The 
last  premolar  dwve  has  a  low  beginning  of  the  inner  cusps, 
whichare  the  lowest  in  the  true 
molars.  In  the  lower  jaw  of 
AfaeroMcelidet  ftucu*  the  type 
series  is  preserved,  viz. : — t  », 
e\,p4,  m  3 ;  but  p  1  is  undeve- 
loped ^>ove;  and  p  1  is  wanting, 
both  above  and  below,  in  /V 
trodrommt,  as  in  Rkynckocyon. 

BdeogaU  crattieauda  (Pe- 
ters), with  the  following  for- 
mula:— 


is  remarkable  for  the  large  pro- 
portional size  of  the  apper 
outer  incisor,  which  almost 
equals  the  canine. 

In  the  dentition  of  the  Tu- 
paiaa  {Gtuorex,  fig.   243)  we        (.rppn: 
trace    characters   intermediate        '-t^*" 
between  those  of  Shrews  and  Hedgeh<^. 
GlUorex  tana  is — 

.9J        M         8^         a^3 

'a.j''  '  i.i""  3.3'  "3^  ' 


The  dental  formula  of 
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The  Upper  incisors  are  small,  simple,  and  wide  apart  in  the 
upper  jaw,  I ;  the  anterior  incisor  in  the  lower  jaw,  2,  is  long  and 
procumbeDt,  hut  relatively  smaller  than  in  the  Shrews ;  the 
canines  are  small  in  both  jaws ;  the  premolars,  3,  3,  4,  increase 
in  size  and  complexity  as  they  approach  the  true  molare,  i,  s,  3. 

In  Gtfmnura  each  premaxillary  bone  contains  three  teeth ;  the 
next  has  the  form  and  size  of  a  canine  in  both  upper  and  lower 
jaws,  but  has  two  roots  in  the  upper  jaw  ;  this  ie  followed  by  four 
premolars,  the  last  of  which,  in  the  upper  jaw,  is  large  and  quad- 
rieuspid :  the  first  and  second  of  the  true  molars  have  square 
multicuspid  crowns ;  the  last  molar  is  smaller  and  triangular. 
In  the  lower  jaw  the  fourth  premolar  has  a  compressed  tricuspid 
crown.     The  dental  formula  of  Gymnura  is  typical,  viz. : — 


The  dentition  of  our  common  Hedgehog  (Erinaceus  europamx) 
shows  greater  inequality  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  the  formula 
being — 

.3,3         1.1         3.3         3.3       „,   a      „    , 

'«■  •ir«'''s..'-s:i -'•■•«■'"• 

The  first  incisor  in  both  upper  and  lower  jaws  ia  larger  and 
1  344  ,  longer  than  the  rest,  and 

is  very  deeply  implanted 
in  the  jaw ;  the  tooUi 
which  follows  the  incisors 
is  small  in  both  jaws, 
but  especially  so  in  the 
lower ;  it  may  he  called 
a  canine  with  two  roots 
in  the  upper  jaw,  p  i. 
The  last  premolar  ia  the 
lai^est  in  both  jaws  ; 
above  it  has  a  quadri- 
cuspid  crown  with  three 
fangs ;  below,  a  subcom- 
pressed  tricuspid  crown 
with  two  fangs.  The  true 
molare  decrease  in  size 
from  the  first  to  the  third 
in  both  jaws,  the  first 
and  second  have  sub- 
quadrate  four-pointed  crowns  above ;  below,  they  are  narrower, 
and  the  anterior  and  inner  angle  is  produced  into  a  fifth  cusp. 
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The  true  molars  of  the  tropical  Hedgehogs,  forming  the  sub- 
genera Echinops  and  £rtculus,  are  more  simple,  and  approach  the 
form  of  those  in  the  Chrysochlore,  being  compressed  from  before 
backward,  with  two  outer  cusps  and  one  inner  cusp  in  the  upper 
jaw,  and  with  one  outer  and  two  inner  cusps  in  the  lower 
jaw.  The  number  of  indsors  is  f  :f  in  both  subgenera,  which  are 
followed  by  f  :|>  small  and  simple  premolars ;  but  Ericulm  has  |^:|- 
compressed  tricuspid  molars,  and  Echinops  onlj  \i\. 

The  large  Tenrecs  or  tailless  Hedgehogs  of  Madagascar,  com- 
bine the  simple  molars  of  Ericulus  with  the  most  formidablj 
developed  canines  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  order 
Insectivara.  The  incisors  are  two  in  number  in  the  upper  jaw, 
but  three  in  the  lower  jaw;  rery  small  and  sub-equal  in  both; 
the  canines  are  long  and  large,  compressed,  trenchant,  sharp- 
pointed,  recurred,  and  single-fanged,  thus  presenting  all  the 
typical  characters  of  those  teeth  in  the  Camivora.  They  are 
separated  in  both  jaws  by  a  wide  space  from  the  premolars ;  the 
first  above  is  compressed  unicuspid  with  a  hinder  talon,  and 
two^anged ;  the  second  has  a  lai^er  prismatic  tricuspid  crown  and 
three  fangs ;  of  the  four  posterior  teeth,  which  by  their  antero- 
Iiosterior  compression  may  be  regarded  as  true  molars,  the  first 
three  have  tricuspid  crowns  as  in  the  Echinops,  and  have  three 
fangs ;  the  fourth  is  smaller,  is  tricuspid,  and  has  two  fangs ;  all 
the  lower  molars  have  two  fangs. 

The  teeth  of  Insectivara  consist  of  a  basis  of  hard  dentine, 
with  a  thick  coronal  investment  of  enamel,  and  an  outer  covering 
of  cement,  very  recognisable  in  the  interspaces  of  the  coronal 
cusps  in  microscopic  sections  of  the  molars  of  the  larger  species, 
as  the  Tenrecs  and  Macroscelids,  and  always  thick  when  it  closes 
the  extremity  of  the  fangs.  Here  the  cement  is  commonly  more 
highly  organised,  is  traversed  by  medullary  canals,  generally 
presenting  concentric  walls ;  it  thus  assumes  the  character  of  true 
bone,  and,  in  the  SoricidiB,  is  frequently  continued  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  jaw  itself. 

The  small  proportion  of  dentine,  in  comparison  with  the  thick 
layer  of  enamel,  has  been  already  alluded  to  in  the  Shrews,  yet 
the  dentinal  tubuli  are  at  their  commencement  very  little  inferior 
in  diameter  to  those  of  the  human  incisors ;  the  trunks  are  very 
short,  and  are  resolved  into  radiated  penicilli  of  undulating 
branches,  which  quickly  subdivide,  interlace  and  anastomose 
together  near  the  boundary  line  between  the  dentine  and  enamel. 
In  most  of  the  Insectivara^  the  secondary  branches  of  the  den- 
tinal tubes  are  unusually  conspicuous,  especiaUy  in  the  dentine 
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forming  the  fangs..  The  dentinal  compartmente  (vol.  i.  fig.  237) 
are  rarely  well  defined ;  in  the  large  canines  of  the  Centetti  tliey 
are  subhexagonal. 

The  deciduous  teeth  of  the  Moles  and  Shrews  are  nterine,  i.e., 
are  developed  and  disappear  before  birth.  They  are  extremely 
small,  and  are  all  of  the  moBt  simple  form.  Id  tlie  fetal  Sorex 
araneus  calcification  of  the  papillary  exposed  palps  of  the  teeth, 
which  are  succeeded  by  the  first  and  second  premolars,  proceeds 
to  a  very  slight  extent,  and  these  microscopic  rudiment*  appear 
to  be  absorbed  rather  than  abed.  The  deciduons  incisors  are 
further  advanced  before  their  diBplocement,  and  present  the  form 
of  equal-sized  dentinal  spioula,  tipped  with  enamel,  attached  by 
the  opposite  end  to  the  gum,  and  not  exceeding  x^th  of  on  inch 
in  length ;  the  number  of  the  uterine  series  of  teeth  is  ^:^. 

In  the  volant  Tnaeetivora,  or  Bats,  the  canines  are  always 
present  in  both  jaws,  of  the  normal  fonn,  and  with  slighUy 
variable  pFoportions.  The  molar  series  never  exceeds  ^:{,  and  is 
divisible  into  premolars  and  true  molars ;  the  latter  are  bristled 
with  sharp  points  in  the  great  bulk  of  the  Cheiroptera,  The  inci- 
sors are  the  most  variable  teeth ;  they  may  be  entirely  wanting,  or 
be  present  in  the  numbers  of  ^^  ^  33 ;  they  are  always  very  small, 
and,  in  the  upper  jaw,  commonly  unequal,  and  separated  by  a 
wide  median  vacancy.  In  the  genus  Chitonycteris,  the  mid- 
incisors  above  and  the  outer  ones  below  have  the  crown  notched ; 
the  mid-incisors  below  have  two  notches,  producing  three  lobes 
on  the  cutting  border.  Taking  the  common  simple-nosed  Bat 
(  Vtipertilio  murinus)  as  a 
type  of  this  Insectivorous 
y^^TT  *V    ,,      .-  i  group,  we  find  its  dental 

.-■f-.'tL^  ^^^    ,'^-m       ,  ..^k^'.  formula  to  be— 


3.3'       I.r'^3.3       3.3 

In  the  leaf-nosed  Bats 
(Pkyllostoma,  fig.  245)  the 
incisors  are  J:^,  the  mid 
pair  above  being  large  and 
laniarifonn ;  the  canines 
are  well-developed  in  both 
.^u.......^..™™™.^.,,— ™™.,.  jaws.     The  second  premo- 

lar above  has  a  large,  triedral,  pointed  crown.    The  first  and  second 
molars  have  two  large  external,  and  three  small  internal  cusps. 
The  dentition  of  the  blood-sucking  Bats  deviates,  as  might  be 
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anticipated,  in  a  remarkable  degree  from  that  of  the  insectivorous 
kinds.  The  crashing  instmments  required  for  the  food  of  the 
latter  are  not  needed ;  and  the  true  molars,  246 

with  their  bristled  crowns,  are  entirely  absent 
in  the  Vampires  {Detmodus),  fig.  246.  The 
teeth,  at  the  fore-part  of  the  mouth,  are  espe- 
caallj  deyeloped,  and  fashioned  for  the  inflic- 
ti<xi  of  a  deep  and  clean  triangular  puncture, 
like  that  made  by  a  leech.  The  incisors  are  skmi  and  Teeth  oc  the  Ynm- 
two  m  number  above,  closely  approxunated, 
one  in  each  premaxillary  bone,  with  a  very  large,  compressed, 
carved,  and  sharp-pointed  crown,  implanted  by  a  strong  fang  which 
extends  into  the  maxillary  bone.  The  upper  canines  have  similar 
large  lancet«haped  crowns,  and  their  bases  touch  those  of  the  in- 
cisors. In  the  lower  jaw  the  incisors  are  two  in  number  on  each 
side,  much  smaller  than  the  upper  pair,  and  with  bilobed  crowns. 
The  lower  canines  are  nearly  equal  in  size  to  those  above,  and 
have  similar  piercing  trenchant  crowns.  The  molar  series  is  reduced 
above  to  two  very  small  teeth,  each  with  a  simple  compressed 
conical  crown,  implanted  by  a  single  fang.  The  first  two  molars 
below  resemble  those  above ;  but  they  are  followed  by  a  third, 
which  has  a  larger  compressed  and  bilobed  crown,  implanted  by 
two  fimgs.  This  tooth  corresponds  with  the  last  premolar  in  the 
more  normal  genera.  The  dental  formula  of  the  true  Desmodus 
is  thus  reduced  to — 

.1.1        1.1        2.2      ^ 
2.2        1.1    ^^3.3 

The  Opposite  extreme  which  the  aberrant  varieties  of  the  Chei- 
ropterous  dentition  attain  i&  manifested  in  the  great  frngivorous 
Bats :  these  constitute  the  genus  Pieropus ;  their  dental  formula 

.2.2        1.1        2.2        3-3  _• 

*25'''ri"'8:3''"3:3"^- 

(voL  iL  p.  388,  fig.  252) :  their  molars  have  broad  flat  crowns. 
In  some  African  Pterapi  {^Pt.  macrocephalus  and  PL  fVhiiei)  the 
last  small  molar  would  seem  to  be  wanting  in  both  upper  and 
lower  jaws.  The  deciduous  teeth  make  their  appearance  above 
the  gum  in  Bats,  as  in  Shrews,  before  birth ;  but  they  attain  a 
more  completely  developed  state,  and  are  retained  until  a  short 
time  after  birth,  when  they  are  shed. 

The  Colugos  {Galeopithecus)  resemble  the  Bats  in  the  great 
expanse  of  their  parachute,  formed  by  the  fold  of  int^ument 
extending  on  each  side  from  the  fore  to  the  hind  extremity,  and 
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ID  the  incompleteneBS  of  the  rim  of  the  orbit  (vol.  ii.  p.  388, 
fig.  253,  a).     The  dental  formula  of  the  genus  is — 

The  two  anterior  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  are  separated  bj  a 
247  wide  interspace.     In  the  Phi- 

lippine Colugo  they  are  Tery 
small,  with  simple  sub-bilohed 
crowns ;  but  in  the  common  Co- 
lugo {^Letnur  volant,  Linn.;  Ga- 
leopitkecuK  Temminckii,  Wat.) 
their  crown  is  an  expanded 
I  plate  with  three  or  four  tuber- 
cles ;  the  second  upper  incisor 
I  presents  the  peculiarity  of  an 
insertion  by  two  fangs  in  both 
species  of  Gakopithecus. 

In  the  lower  jaw  the  crowns 
of  the  first  two  incisors,  i,  pre- 
sent the  form  of  a  comb,  and 
are  in  this  respect  unique  in  the 
class  Mammalia.  Fig.  249 
shows  a  section  of  one  of  these 
teeth  magnified.  This  singular 
form  of  tooth  is  produced  by 
the  deeper  extension  of  the 
marginal  notches  on  the  crown,  analt^ous  to  those  on  the  edge  of 
the  new-formed  human  incisor,  and  of  those  of  certain  Shrews, 
the  notches  being  more  nu- 
merous as  well  as  deeper. 

Each  of  these  broad  pec- 
tinated teeth  is  implanted 
by  a  single  conical  fang,  and 
is  excavated  by  a  pulp- 
cavity,  which  divides  into  as 
many  canals  as  there  are 
divisions  of  the  crown,  one  being  continued  up  the  centre  of  each 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  its  apical  extremity.  The  medullary 
canal  or  branch  of  the  pulp-cavity  is  shown  in  some  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  crown,  at  p,  £ach  division  has  its  proper  investment 
of  enamel,  e,  which  substance  is  continued  for  a  short  distance 
ui>on  the  common  base. 

The  deciduous  teeth  appear  not  to  cut  the  gum  before  birth,  as 
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they  do  in  the  true  Bats.  In  a  ftetue  of  GaUopithecut  Tem- 
mmekii,  with  a  head  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  I  found  the 
caldfication  of  the  first  incisor  just  commenced  in  the  closed 
alveolus,  the  second  incisor  249 

and  the  rest  of  the  decidu- 
ous series  heing  represented 
by  the  Tascolar  uncalcified 
matrices.     The  upper  milk 
teeth  consist  of  two  incisors,  •' 
s  canine,  and  two  molars, 
whidi  latter  are  displaced     |'l 
and  succeeded  hy  the  two 
premolars.     The  deciduoas 
teeth  are  six  in  number  in 
the  lower  jaw,  the  incisors 
being  pectinated,  hut  much 
nnaller  than  their  snccee-  j 
son.     The  true  molars  are  [: 
developed  and  in  place  be-  \ 
fore   the   deciduous    teeth 
are  shed. 

E.  Quadrumana.  —  In 
entering  upon  the  dentition 
of  the  Quadrumanous  order, 
we  pass  irom  that  of  the 
Jtuectivora  hy  the  Colugo,  and  seem  to  quit  the  Rodentia  by 
the  Aye-aye  (  Chiromyt),  In  this  genus  of  the  Lemurine  animale, 
as  in  Phascoiomi/*  amongst  the  Marsupials,  Desmodut  amongst  the 
Bats,  and  Sorex  amongst  the  Insectivoree,  the  dentition  is  modi- 
fied in  analogical  conformity  with  the  Rodent  type,  to  which,  in 
the  present  instant,  it  makes  a  very  close  approximation,  the 
canines  being  absent,  and  a  wide  vacancy  separating  the  single 
pair  of  large  curved  scalpriform  incisors  in  each  jaw  from  the 
^ort  series  of  molars. 

The  upper  incisors  (vol.  u.  p.  513,  fig.  343,  ss)  are  curved 
in  the  s^ment  of  a  circle,  and  deeply  implanted.  The  short 
exserted  crowns  touch  one  another,  their  simple  widely  exca- 
vated fangs  diverging  aa  they  penetrate  the  substance  of  the  jaw. 
These  crowns  also  project  obliquely  forward,  and  do  not  extend 
vertically  downward,  as  in  the  true  Rodentia.  The  lower  inci- 
sors are  more  depressed,  and  of  greater  breadth  from  before  back- 
ward, than  the  upper  ones.  They  are  more  curved  than  m  the 
Rodentia,  describing   a  semicircle,  three-fourths   of   which  are 
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lodged  in  the  socket,  which  extends  backward  beyond  the  last 
molar  tooth  to  the  base  of  the  coronoid  process.  The  most  im- 
portaut  character  by  which  the  incisors  of  this  anomalous  Lemur 
differ  from  those  of  the  Bodentia  is  the  entire  investment  of  ena- 
mel, which  is,  however,  thicker  upon  the  front  than  upon  the  back 
part  of  the  tooth.  The  molar  teeth  are  four  on  each  side  of  the 
upper  jaw,  and  three  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  implanted 
vertically  and  in  parallel  lines.  The  molars  are  of  simple  struc- 
ture, with  a  continuous  outer  coat  of  enamel,  and  a  6at  subelUptic 
gnnding  surface.  The  upper  ones  are  of  unequal  size,  the  first 
being  the  smallest,  and  the  second  the  lai^est.  In  the  lower  jaw 
the  inequality  is  less,  and  the  last  molar  is  the  least.  The  first  and 
last  molars  above  have  but  one  root ;  the  second  and  third  have 
each  three  roote.  The  first  lower  molar  has  two  roots ;  the  second 
and  third  have  each  a  single  root    The  adult  dental  formula  ia — 

.1.1        0         1.1         3.3       ,„ 

The  deciduous  dentition  is-^ 


The  second  upper  incisor  and  canine,  and  the  lower  milk-molar,  all 
which  are  very  minute,  are  not  replaced ;  the  first  true  or  perma- 
nent molar  follows  so  speedily  the  deciduous  one  that,  being  '  in 
place'  therewith,  it  has  been  reckoned  with  the  milk-dentition.' 
The  lower  jaw  is  modified  to  give  strength  to  the  muscles 
J5Q  wielding    the    enormous    and 

powerful  incisors  by  the  low 
position  of  the  condyle,  analo- 
gous to  that  in  Plagiaulax  and 
other  carnivorous  Mammals, 
contrasting  with  its  high  posi- 
tion in  true  Rodents  and  Kan- 
garoos. 

The  Avahi,  or  woolley  Le- 
mur (^Lichanotus    laniger,    fig. 
250),   has  the  incisors  of  the 
lower  jaw  lai^e  and  limited  to  a 
single  pair,  but  far  from  show- 
ing the  proportions  of  those  in  CMroinjfs :  the  upper  incisors  are 
in  two  pairs,  as  in  the  milk-dentition  in  Chiromyt,  and  are  small. 
The  dental  formula  in  the  Slow  Lemurs  (  Stenopg,  Tartiui)  is — 


The  first  upper  incisor  is  larger  than  the  second. 
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Ott^icntu  and  Lemur  have  the  same  number  and  kinds  of 
teeth.  In  the  npper  jaw  the  incisors  are  small  and  vertical ;  the 
two  on  the  fight  side  are  separated  by  a  wide  space  Trom  the 
two  on  the  left.  The  lower  canines  are  compressed  and  procom- 
bent  like  the  incisors,  but  are  a  little  lai^er.  The  npper  canine 
is  long,  curved,  compressed,  sharp-edged,  and  pointed.  The 
three  upper  premolars  have  the  outer  part  of  the  crown  pro- 
longed into  a  ctMnpressed  pointed  lobe,  whilst  the  inner  part 
forms  a  tubercle,  which  is  largest  in  the  third.  In  the  true 
molars  the  inner  division  of  the  crown  is  bo  increased  as  to  give 
it  a  qnadrate  form,  the  oater  division  being  divided  into  two 
pointed  lobes.  The  premolars  below  are  long,  and  the  molars 
4-cnspId  in  OtoUcntu. 

All  the  American  Quadrumana  are  disdngnished  from  the  Apes 
and  Monkeys  of  the  Old  World  by  the  superior  number  of  the 
jn^molars,  and,  by  this  resemblance  to  the  Lemurs,  they  show 
their  inferior  position  in  the  zoolt^cal  scale.  The  small '  Mar- 
mosets,' however,  forming  the  genera  Hapale  and  Midat,  have  but 
two  true  molar  teeth  on  each  side  of  both  jawa,  their  dental 
formula  beit^ — 


The  lemurine  character  of  the  long,  narrow,  inferior  incisors  con- 
tinues to  be  manifested  by  the  Sakig  (Pltkecia  lit),  which,  like 
the  larger  spetnes  of  Platyrlunes  called  Howlers,  Capuchins,  and 
Spider-Monkeys,  have  the  normal  number  of  true  molar  teeth  in 
the  Qnadmmanous  order,  their  dental  formula  being — 

'2.2'  '  l.l"'3.3'  "sj 
The  CapQchin  Monkeys  ( Cebus,  vol.  li.  fig.  349)  have  the  four 
lower  incisors   broad,  thick,  and  wedge-shaped — a  form  which 
these  teeth  ret^n,  with  slight  modi- 
fications, throughout   the   Quadru- 
manous   order.      The   canine    are 
sufficiently  developed  to  inflict  se- 
vere woonds.   The  first  three  of  the 
molar  series,  p,  3,  s,  *,  are  bicuspid 
premolars;  the  rest,  m,  i,  a,  3,  are 
quadricnspid  true  molars.    The  de-   V 
ciduons  formula  is—  ) 


Fig.  251  shows  the  deciduous  series. 


mAriOM.  euati-. 
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di.  ,..d  i,  in  place,  together  with  the  first  of  the  permanent  true 
molars,  m,  t ;  the  germs  of  the  rest  of  the  permanent  teeth  are 
exposed  in  the  upper  jaw. 

In  the  Catarhine  division  of  the  order,  the  first  or  deciduous 
dentition  consists  of — 


The  two  milk  molars  are  displaced  and  succeeded  Tertically  by 
the  two  bicuspid  premolars,  and  are  followed  horizontally  by 
three  true  molars  on  each  side  of  both  upper  and  lower  jaws. 
The  permanent  formula  in  all  the  Old  World  Quadnimana  is — 

The  incisors  have  always  a  shape  conformable  to  their  name, 
353  but  are  very  thick  and  strong ; 

in  the  upper  jaw  the  middle  are 
larger  than  the  lateral  ones, 
and  both  are  larger  than  those 
below.  The  canines  are  coni- 
cal, pointed,  with  trenchant  pos- 
'  terior  margins,  always  longer 
than  the  adjoining  teeth,  and 
acquiring,  in  tiie  males  of  the 
great  Baboons  and  Orangs,  the 
proportions  of  those  teeth  in  the  Carnivora.  The  Mandrills  Papio 
maimon  (fig.  252)  have  these  dental  weapons  most  formidable  for 
their  size  and  shape ;  especially  the  upper  pair,  which  descend 
behind  the  crowns  of  the  lower  canines,  and  along  the  outside  of 
the  first  lower  premolars,  the  crowns  of  which  seem  as  if  bent 
back  by  the  action  of  the  upper  canines ;  the  anterior  longitudinal 
groove  of  these  teeth  is  very  deep,  their  posterior  margin  very 
sharp.  A  long  diastema  divides  the  upper  canine  from  the  inci- 
sors, a  short  one  separatee  it  from  the  premolars ;  these  and  the 
three  true  molars  are  arranged  in  a  straight  line. 

In  the  Orang-utan  (^Pithecus  Wurmbii),  vol.  ii.  p.  534,  fig. 
355,  the  thickness  of  the  base  of  the  crown  of  the  upper  middle 
incisors  equals  the  breadth  of  the  same  ;  and  they  are  double  the 
size  of  the  lateral  incisors.  The  abraded  surface  of  the  front 
incisors  in  the  old  Orang  forms  a  broad  tract  extending  obliquely 
from  the  cutting  edge  to  the  back  part  of  the  base  of  the  crown ; 
the  lateral  incisors  are  more  pointed,  the  outer  angle  being  ob- 
liquely truncated ;  a  vacant  space  of  their  own  breadth  divides 
them  from  the  canines.     These,  in  the  male  Orang,  have  a  long 
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and  strong  slighdj-curved  crown,  extending  below  the  alveolar 
border  of  the  under  jaw  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  with  a 
moderately  sharp  posterior  margin,  but  without  an  anterior 
groove.  In  the  female  Orang  the  canines  are  smaller ;  the  crowns 
extend  only  a  short  distance  beyond  the  level  of  the  adjoining 
molars.  In  the  upper  jaw  both  premolars  and  molars  are  im- 
planted by  three  diverging  roots,  two  external  and  one  internal ; 
in  the  lower  jaw  the  corresponding  teeth  have  two  strong  di- 
verging roots ;  the  series  of  grinders  forms  a  stnught  line  on  each 
side  of  both  jaws. 

As  the  precise  characteristics  and  ordinal  distinction  of  the 
human  dentition  are  best  demonstrated  by  comparison  with  that 
brute  species  which  is  most  nearly  allied  to  man,  the  details  of 
such  a  comparison  will  here  be  given  and  illustrated  more  fully, 
as  manifested  in  the  Gorilla  ( Troglodytes  Gorilla).  Fig.  253 
gives  a  side  view  of  the  teeth  of  a  male  full-grown,  but  not  aged, 
specimen  of  this  species.  In  the  upper  jaw  the  middle  incisors 
are  smaller,  the  lateral  ones  t,  2,  larger  than  those  of  the  Orang ; 
they  are  thus  more  nearly  equal  to  each  other ;  nevertheless  the 
proportional  superiority  of  the  middle  pair  is  much  greater  than 
in  Man,  and  the  proportional  size  of  the  four  incisors  both  to 
the  entire  skull  and  to  the  other  teeth  is  greater.  Each  incisor 
has  a  prominent  posterior  basal  ridge,  and  the  outer  angle  of  the 
lateral  incisors  t,  2,  is  rounded  off  as  in  the  Orang.  The  incisors 
incline  forward  from  the  vertical  line  as  much  as  in  the  Orang. 
Thus  the  characteristics  of  the  human  incisors  are,  in  addition  to 
their  true  incisive  wedge-like  form,  their  near  equality  of  size, 
their  vertical  or  nearly  vertical  position,  and  small  relative  size 
to  the  other  teeth  and  to  the  entire  skulL  The  diastema  between 
the  incisors  and  the  canine  on  each  side  is  as  well  marked  in  the 
male  Gorilla  as  in  the  male  Orang.  The  crown  of  the  canine, 
fig.  253,  c,  passing  outside  the  interspace  between  the  lower 
canine  and  premolar,  p  s,  extends  in  the  male  Troglodytes  Gorilla 
a  little  below  the  alveolar  border  of  the  under  jaw  when  the 
mouth  is  shut ;  the  upper  canine  of  the  male  Troglodytes  niger 
likewise  projects  a  little  below  that  border.  In  the  male  of  the 
Chimpanzee  {^Troglodytes  niger),  the  upper  canine  is  conical, 
pointed,  but  more  compressed  than  in  the  Orang,  and  with  a 
sharper  posterior  edge;  convex  anteriorly,  becoming  flatter  at 
the  posterior  half  of  the  outer  surface,  and  concave  on  the  cor- 
responding part  of  the  inner  surface,  which  is  traversed  by  a 
shallow  longitudinal  impression ;  a  feeble  longitudinal  rising  and 
a  second  linear  impression  divide  this  from  the  convex  anterior 
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Burfoce,  whicli  also  bears  a  loDgitudinal  groove  at  the  base  of  the 
crown.     The  canine  ia  rather  more  than  twice  the  size  of  that 


Itmili  GoflU*,  ul,  il 


in  the  female.       In  the   male   Gorilla  the  canine   is  more  in- 
clined outward ;  the  anterior  groove  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
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crown  is  deeper,  the  posterior  groove  is  contioned  lower  down 
upon  the  fang,  and  the  ridge  between  the  two  grooves  is  more 
prominent    than    in   the    Troglodytes   niger.      Both   premohirs. 


fig.  255,  p  3,  and  />  «,  are  hicuapid ;  the  outer  cnsp  of  the  first, 
and  the  inner  cusp  of  the  second  being  the  largest,  and  the  first 
premolar,  p  8,  consequently  appearing  the  largest  on  an  external 
view.  The  difference  ia  well  marked  in  the  female,  fig.  254,  p  3. 
The  anterior  external  angle  of  the  first  premolar  is  not  produced 
as  in  the  Orang,  which  in  this  respect  makes  a  marked  approach 
to  the  lower  Quadrumana.  In  Man,  where  the  outer  curve  of 
the  premolar  part  of  the  dental  series  is  greater  than  the  inner 
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one^  the  outer  cusps  of  both  premolars  are  the  largest ;  the 
alternating  superiority  of  size  in  the  Gorilla  accords  with  the 
straight  line  which  the  canine  and  premolars  form  with  the  true 
molars.  In  fig.  255^  m  i^  m  2,  ms,  are  quadricuspid,  relatively 
larger  in  comparison  with  the  bicuspids  than  in  the  Orang.  In 
the  first  and  second  molars  of  both  species  of  Troglodytes  a  low 
ridge  connects  the  antero-intemal  with  the  postero-extemal  cusp, 
crossing  the  crown  obliquely,  as  in  Man.  There  is  a  feeble 
indication  of  the  same  ridge  in  the  unworn  molars  of  the  Orang  ; 
but  the  four  principal  cusps  are  much  less  distinct,  and  the  whole 
grinding  surface  is  flatter  and  more  wrinkled.  In  Troglodytes 
niger  the  last  molar  is  the  smallest,  owing  to  the  inferior  develop- 
ment of  the  two  hinder  cusps,  and  the  oblique  connecting  ridge 
is  feebly  marked.  In  Troglodytes  Gorilla  this  ridge  is  as  well 
developed  as  in  the  other  molars,  but  is  more  transverse  in 
position  ;  and  the  crown  of  m  3  is  equal  in  size  to  that  of  m  1  or 
771  li,  having  the  posterior  outer  cusp,  and  particularly  the  pos- 
terior inner  cusp,  more  distinctly  developed  than  in  Troglodytes 
niger.  The  repetition  of  the  strong  sigmoid  curves  which  the 
unworn  prominences  of  the  first  and  second  true  molars  present 
in  Man,  is  a  very  significant  indication  of  the  near  affinity  of  the 
Gorilla  as  compared  with  the  approach  made  by  the  Orangs  or 
any  of  the  inferior  Quadrumana^  in  which  the  four  cusps  of  the 
true  molars  rise  distinct  and  independently  of  each  other.  A 
low  ridge  girts  the  base  of  the  antero-internal  cusp  of  each  of  the 
upper  true  molars  in  the  male  Chimpanzees ;  it  is  less  marked  in 
the  female.  The  premolars  as  well  as  molars  are  severally  im- 
planted by  one  internal  and  two  external  fangs.  In  no  variety  of 
the  human  species  are  the  premolars  normally  implanted  by  three 
fangs  ;  at  most  the  root  is  bifid,  and  the  outer  and  inner  divisions 
of  the  root  are  commonly  connate.  It  is  only  in  the  black  varie- 
ties, and  more  particularly  that  race  inhabiting  Australia,  that  I 
have  found  the  '  wisdom-tooth,'  fig.  257,  m  s,  with  three  fangs  as  a 
general  rule ;  and  the  two  outer  ones  are  more  or  less  confluent. 
The  lower  canine  of  the  male  (figs  253,  256,  c\  shows  the  same 
relative  superiority  of  size  as  the  upper  one,  compared  with  that 
in  the  female,  in  both  species  of  Troglodytes.  The  canine  almost 
touches  the  incisor,  but  is  separated  by  a  diastema  one  line  and  a 
half  broad  from  the  first  premolar.  This  tooth  p  3,  is  larger  ex- 
ternally than  the  second  premolar,  and  is  three  times  the  size  of 
the  human  first  premolar,  fig.  257,  ps;  it  has  a  subtriedral 
crown,  with  the  anterior  and  outer  angle  produced  forward, 
slightly  indicating  the  peculiar  features  of  the  same  tooth  in  the 
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Baboons,  bnt  in  a  less  degree  tlian  in  ^e  Orang.  The  stmunit 
of  the  crown  of  p  3  terminates  in  two  sharp  triedral  cusps — the 
ODter  one  rising  highest  and  the  second  cusp  being  feebly  ii^ 
dicated  on  the  ridge  extending  from  the  inner  side  of  the  first; 
the  crown  has  also  a  thick  ridge  at  the  inner  and  posterior  part  of 
its  base.  The  second  premolar,  p  4,  has  a  sabquadrate  crown, 
with  the  two  cusps  developed  from  its  anterior  half,  and  a  third 
smaller  one  &om  the  inner  angle  of  the  posterior  ridge.  Each 
lower  premolar  is  implanted  by  two  antero-posteriorly  compressed 
diTergent  langs,  one  in  &ont  of  the  other,  the  anterior  fang 
being  the  lai^est. 

The  three  true  molars  ore  nearly  equal  in  raze  in  the  Troglo- 
dyte* Gorilla,  the  last  being  a  little  larger  than  the  first :  in  the 
Troglodytta  niger,  fig.  256,  the  first,  m  1,  is  a  little  larger  than 
the  last,  fR  3,  which  is  the  only  molar  in  the  smaller  Chimpanzee 
as  lai^e  as  the  corresponding  tooth  in  the  black  varieties  of  the 
homan  subject,  in  most  of  which,  espedally  the  Australians,  fig. 
257,  the  tme  molars  attain  larger  dimensions  than  in  the  yellow 
or  white  races.     The  four  principal  cospe,  especially  the  two  inner 


ones  of  the  first  molar  of  both  species  of  Troglodytes,  are  more 
ptranted  and  prolonged  than  in  Man  ;  a  fifth  small  cusp  is  deve- 
loped behind  the  outer  pair,  as  in  the  Orangs  and  the  Gibbons, 
but  is  less  than  that  in  Man.  The  same  additional  cusp  is  pre- 
sent in  the  second  molar,  which  is  seldom  seen  in  Man.  The 
crucial  groove  on  the  grinding  surface  is  much  less  distinct  than 
in  Man,  not  being  continued  across  the  ridge  connecting  the 
anterior  pair  of  cusps  in  the  Chimpanzee.  The  crown  of  the 
third  molar  is  longer  antero^wsteriorly  &om  the  greater  develop- 
ment of  the  fifVh  posterior  cusp,  which,  however,  is  rudimental  in 
comparison  with  tfaat  in  the  Semnopitheques  and  Macaques.  All 
VOL.   III.  T 
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the  three  true  molars  are  supported  by  two  distinct  and  well- 
developed  antero-posteriorly  compressed  divergent  fangs ;  in  the 
white  and  yellow  races  of  the  human  subject  these  fangs  are 
usually  connate  in  m  s^  and  sometimes  also  in  m  2.  The  molar 
series  in  both  species  of  Troglodytes  forms  a  straight  line,  with  a 
slight  tendency,  in  the  upper  jaw,  to  bend  in  the  opposite  direc^ 
tion  to  the  well-marked  curve  which  the  same  series  describes  in 
the  human  subject. 

This  difference  of  arrangement,  with  the  more  complex  implan- 
tation of  the  premolars,  the  proportionally  larger  size  of  the  incisors 
as  compared  with  the  molars ;  the  still  greater  relative  magnitude 
of  the  canines;  and,  above  all,  the  sexual  distinction  in  that  respect 
illustrated  by  figs.  253  and  254,  stamp  the  Gorillas  and  Chim- 
panzees, fig.  256,  most  decisively  with  not  merely  specific  but 
generic  distinctive  characters  as  compared  with  Man.  For  die 
teeth  are  fashioned  in  their  shape  and  proportions  in  the  dark 
recesses  of  their  closed  formative  alveoli,  and  do  not  come  into  the 
sphere  of  operation  of  external  modifying  causes  until  the  full  size 
of  the  crowns  has  been  acquired.  The  formidable  natural  weapons 
of  the  males  of  both  species  of  Troglodytes^  form  the  compensation 
for  the  want  of  that  psychical  capacity  to  forge  or  fashion  de- 
structive instruments  which  has  been  reserved,  as  his  exclusive 
prerogative,  for  Man.  Both  Chimpanzees  and  Orangs  differ  from 
the  human  subject  in  the  order  of  the  development  of  the  perma- 
nent series  of  teeth ;  the  second  molar,  m  2,  comes  into  place  before 
either  of  the  premolars  has  cut  the  gum,  and  the  last  molar,  m  s, 
is  acquired  before  the  canine.  We  may  well  suppose  that  the 
larger  grinders  are  earlier  required  by  the  fingivorous  Chim- 
panzees and  Orangs  than  by  the  higher  organised  omnivorous 
and  longer  nursed  Bimanal,  with  more  numerous  and  varied  re- 
sources, and  probably  one  main  condition  of  the  earlier  develop- 
ment of  the  canines  and  premolars  in  Man  may  be  their  smaller 
relative  size* 

p.  Bimana.  Having  reached,  in  the  Gorilla,  the  highest  step 
in  the  series  of  the  brute  creation,  our  succeeding  survey  of  the 
dental  system,  cleared  and  expanded  by  retrospective  comparison, 
becomes  fraught  with  peculiar  interest,  since  every  difference  so 
detected  establishes  the  true  and  essential  characteristics  of  that 
part  of  man's  frame. 

The  human  teeth  are  the  same  in  number  and  in  kind  as  those 
of  the  catarhine  Quadrumana.  The  bimanal  dental  formula  is 
therefore — 

.2.2     1.1     2.2      8.3 

•2.2'^n^''2:2''"r3  =  ^^^ 
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thst  is  to  say,  there  are  od  each  dde  of  the  jaw,  both  above  and  be- 
low, two  inciflors,  one  canine,  two  premolars,  and  Uiree  true  molars, 
Tliey  are  more  equal  In  size  than  in  the  Quadrumana.  No  tooth 
surpasses  another  in  the  depth  of  its  crown ;  and  the  entire  series, 
wfaidi  desdibes  in  both  jaws  areolar  parabolic  curve,  is  uuinter- 
mpted  bj  any  vacant  space  (voL  iL,  fig.  182).  The  most  marked 
distinction  between  the  bimanal  dentition  and  that  of  the  highest 
Qnadronuuials,  is  the  absence  of  the  interval  between  the  upper 
latCTal  incisor  and  the  canine,  and  the  comparatively  small 
size  of  the  latter  tooth ;  but  its  tme  character  is  indicated  by  the 
conical  form  of  the  crown,  which  terminates  in  an  obtuse  point,  is 
convex  outward,  and  flat  or  sub-concave  within,  at  the  base  of 
whitdt  sorface  there  is  a  feeble  prominence.  The  conical  form  is 
best  expressed  in  the  Melanian  races,  especially  the  Australian, 
fig.  257,  c.  The  canine  is  more  deeply  implanted,  and  by  a  stronger 
fiug  than  the  indsore ;  but  the  contrast  with  the  Chimpanzee  is 
*affic3ently  manifest,  as  is  shown  in  fig.  256,  c.    There  is  no  sexual 


superiority  of  size  either  of  the  canine  or  any  other  single  tooth 
in  the  human  subject.' 

'  In  boDot  ■rgnment  ti  to  Man's  place  in  Nainre,  his  Eootogical  chusdcn  are  to 
be  compared  with  tbow  of  the  bmle  that  comes  nearest  lo  him ;  the  differences  so 
eMablisbed  shoald  be  eontruted  iriih  (bote  between  incb  brute,  the  gorilla,  e.  g-,  and 
the  next  step  in  the  scale,  the  chimpuiiee,  e.g.;  and  so  on,  step  bj  nep,  throngfa  tba 
order  which  Zoologj  fonni  of  the  series  of  speties  so  gradaally  diSerontiatcd.  Ko 
donbl  a  gorilla  diSenmore  in  lis  dentition  from  a  lemur,  and  still  more  from  a  mole  or 
»  moose, tban  it  differs  from  Msn.  Take  another  eharacter — Ibe  hinder  or  lower  limbl, 
t.g.;  contrast  the  Negro  in  this  respect  with  the  goiilla,  and,  next,  that  ape  with  any 
other  qnadrnmanal.  Mnch  as  the  aje-aje  difitra  as  a  wttole,  from  the  gorilla,  it  doet 
resemble  it  more  in  snch  quadnuaanal  stractnre  than  the  gorilla  resemble*  MaiL 
Between  the  two  extremes  of  the  four-handed  series  there  is  greater  organic  con- 
(bnnit;  in  the  mun  ordinal  character  than  exists  between  the  highest  ape  and  the 
lowest  man.  Or  take  the  cerebnl  test.  Mac's  place  in  ihe  Katnrel  Sjstem  is  to  b« 
judged,  not  by  the  degree  of  difference  between  the  brain  of  an  ape  and  that  of  a 
T"*"*""*  one  himdred  links  remoTed ;  bat  by  the  degree  of  difference  between  the 
hnman  brain  and  that  of  the  bmle  which  comes  nearest  to  him,  as  contrasted  with  the 
degTM  of  difference  between  the  brains  of  the  gorilla  and  chimpanxee,  or  between 
those  of  any  other  two  eonterminoos  specie*  coiutitnting  links  in  the  quadmmanona 
chain.    Tbe  difference  between  Gga,  147  and  148-9  may  be  greater  than  bttween  149 
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Both  upper  and  lower  premolars,  fig.  257,  p  3  and  4,  are  bicuspid; 
they  are  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  true  molars  than  in  the 
Chimpanzee  and  Orang.  In  the  upper  premolars  a  deep  straight 
fissure  at  Ihe  middle  of  the  crown  divides  the  outer  and  larger 
from  the  inner  and  smaller  cusp ;  in  the  lower  premolars  the  boun- 
dary grooTc  describes  a  curve  concave  towards  the  outer  cusp, 
and  is  sometimes  obliterated  in  the  middle  by  the  extension  of  a 
ridge  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  cusp,  which  cusp  is  smaller  in 
proportion  than  in  the  upper  premolars.  These  teeth  in  both 
jaws  are  apparently  implanted  each  by  a  single,  long,  subcom- 
pressed,  conical  fang ;  but  that  of  the  upper  premolars  is  shown 
by  the  bifurcated  pulp-cavity  to  be  essentially  two  fangs,  connate, 
and  which,  in  some  instances,  are  separated  at  their  extremities. 

The  crowns  of  the  true  molars,  fig.  257,  m  i,  s,  3,  are  larger  in  pro- 
portion to  the  jaws,  are  a  little  larger  in  proportion  to  the  bicuspids, 
and  still  more  so  in  proportion  to  the  canine  and  incisor  teeth, 
than  in  the  Chimpanzees  and  Orangs.  The  contour  of  the 
grinding  surface  is  more  rounded,  and  the  angles  of  the  crown 
are  less  marked  in  the  higher  than  in  the  lower  Quadrumana. 
The  first  and  second  true  molars  of  the  upper  jaw  support  four 
triedral  cusps ;  the  internal  and  anterior  one  is  the  largest,  and 
is  connected  with  the  external  and  posterior  cusp  by  a  low  ridge 
extending  obliquely  across  the  grinding  surface,  with  a  deep 
depression  on  each  side  of  it ;  the  anterior  groove  extending  to 
the  middle  of  the  outer  surface,  the  posterior  one  to  the  inner  sur- 
face. The  enamel  is  first  worn  away  by  mastication  from  the 
anterior  and  internal  or  largest  tubercle ;  a  line  of  enamel  extending 
from  the  outside  to  the  middle  of  the  crown  is  the  last  to  be 
removed  before  the  grinding  surface  is  reduced  to  a  field  of  den- 
tine with  a  simple  ring  of  enamel.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
by  the  time  when  the  permanent  teeth  have  come  into  place,  the 
first  true  molar  in  both  jaws  is  more  worn,  as  compared  with  the 
second  and  third  molars,  than  it  is  in  the  Chimpanzee  or  Orang, 
owing  to  the  slow  attainment  of  maturity  characteristic  of  the 
human  species,  and  the  longer  interval  which  elapses  between  the 
acquisition  of  the  first  and  the  last  true  molars,  than  in  the 
highest  Quadrumana.  In  the  last  true  molar,  called  from  its  late 
appearance  the  *  dens  sapientise,'  or  wisdom-tooth,  the  two  inner 
tubercles  are  blended  together,  and  a  fissure  extends  in  many 

and  150  (toL  ii);  but  troth  compels  the  remark  that  the  lemur  and  ape  are  sepa* 
r«ted  by  namerons  gradational  species ;  whilst  between  the  ape  and  man  there  is  no 
known  connecting  or  intermediate  link.  Logicians  have  long  ago  exposed  and  branded 
the  sophism  which  has  of  late  been  propounded  to  persuade  men  that  thej  are  of  the 
order  of  apes. 
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Histiiices^  especially  in  the  Melanian  yarieties,  firom  the  middle  of 
the  grinding  sarface,  at  right  angles  to  that  diyiding  the  two 
outer  cnsps,  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  tooth. 

The  first  npper  molar  is  always  implanted  by  three  diverging 
£uigs,  two  external  and  one  intemaL  The  second  molar  is 
usually  similarly  implanted,  but  the  two  outer  fangs  are  less 
diyergent,  are  sometimes  parallel,  and  occaaonaUy  connate ;  this 
variety  appears  to  be  more  common  in  the  Caucasian  than  in  the 
Melanian  races ;  and  in  the  Australian  skulls  the  wisdom  tooth 
usually  presents  the  same  three-£Euiged  implantation  as  in  the 
Chimpanzee  and  Orang. 

The  crowns  of  the  inferior  true  molars  are  quinque-cuspid,  the 
fifth  cusp  being  posterior  and  connected  with  the  second  outer 
cusp :  it  is  occasionally  obsolete  in  the  second  molar.  The  four 
normal  cusps  are  defined  by  a  crucial  impression,  the  posterior 
branch  of  which  bifurcates  to  include  the  fifth  cusp ;  this  bifiirca* 
tion  being  most  marked  in  the  last  molar  where  the  fifth  cusp  is 
most  developed.  In  the  first  molar  a  fold  of  enamel,  extending 
from  the  inner  surface  to  the  middle  of  the  crown,  is  the  last  to 
disappear  firom  the  grinding  surface  in  the  course  of  abrasion. 
The  wisdtMn-tooth,  fig.  257,  in  s,  is  the  smallest  of  the  three 
molars  in  both  jaws,  but  the  difference  is  less  in  the  Melanian 
than  in  the  Caucasian  races.  Each  of  the  three  lower  molars  is 
inserted  by  two  sub-compressed  fangs,  grooved  along  the  side, 
turned  towards  each  other.  This  double  implantation  appears  to 
be  constant  in  the  Melanians,  especially  the  Australian  race,  in 
which  the  true  molars  are  relatively  burger  than  in  other  blacks. 
In  Europeans  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  two  fimgs  in  both  the 
second  and  third  molars  connate  along  a  great  part  or  the  whole 
cxf  their  extent. 

With  respect  to  the  reciprocal  apposition  of  the  teeth  of  the 
upper  and  under  jaw,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  crown 
of  the  lower  canine  is,  as  usual,  in  advance  of  that  above,  and  fits 
into  the  shallow  notch  between  that  and  the  lateral  incisor.  The 
inferior  incisors  are  so  small  that  their  anterior  surface  rests 
against  the  posterior  surface  of  the  upper  ones  when  the  mouth 
is  closed ;  the  other  teeth  are  opposed  crown  to  crown,  the  upper 
teeth  extending  a  Uttie  more  outwardly  than  the  lower  ones. 

The  deciduous  series  of  teeth  in  the  human  subject,  fig.  258, 
consists  of — 

.2.2       1.1         2.2      ^^ 

The  upper  milk  incisors jof  the  Chimpanzee  are  relatively  larger 
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than  in  Man,  especially  the  middle  pair;  but  the  dispropor- 
tionate size  of  these  is  still  more  manifest  and  chaiwiteristic  of 
the  Orang.  The  crown 
of  the  canine  is  longer 
and  more  pointed  in  the 
Chimpanzee  than  in  Man ; 
still  more  so,  and  further 
apart  from  the  incisor  in 
the  Orang.  The  first 
milk-molar,  fig.  258,  d  a, 
in  the  human  subject  is 
more  similar  in  shape  and 
size  to  the  second,  d  4, 
than  it  is  in  either  the 
Chimpanzee  or  Gorilla: 
in  which  it  is  relatively 
smaller,  showing  in  the 
lower  jaw  a  subcom- 
pressed  triangular  crown. 
The  eruption  of  the 
human  milk-teeth  usoally 
begins  in  the  infant  of  seven  months  old,  and  is  completed  about 
the  end  of  the  second  year ;  those  of  the  lower  jaw  preceding  the 


Hlshlr-niagnlflcd 


upper.     The  average  periods  of  the  appearance  of  both  decidu- 
ous and  permanent  teeth  are  as  follows : — 


Deeidiu>ia  letlh, 

7ih  month,  raid-inciaor,  dil.  6^  Jt^ri,  fint  molar,  in  1,  (Bg.  !58). 

ib.  to  10th  monlh,  lat.. incisor,  d  i  2.  Tth  jotr,  mid-inciaor,  ■  I . 

ISth  to  Uth  month,  flrst  inoUr,  d  3.  Sth  year,  lat.-inciior,  i  3. 

14th  to  aath  month,  canine,  if  c.  »lh  year,  fint  bicuspid,  p  3. 

IBth  to  3bUi  montb,  second  molar,  d  4.        lOlh  7ear,  aecond  hicnBpid,p4. 

1 1  th  to  1  Slh  jbut,  cuiine,  e. 

IZth  to  13th  year,  aecond  inoUr, »  9. 

17th  to  31at  jear,  third  molar,  m  3. 
Tlie  structure  of  human  dentine  is  exemplified   in  fig.  259. 
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The  dentinal  tubes,  d,  d,  send  off  ramuli  into  the  inter-tubular 
tissue,  and  terminate  either  bj  anastomotic  loops,  or  in  the 
irreguiar  vacuities  or  cells  at  the  periphery  of  the  dentine.  The 
dentinal  compartments,  or  indications  of  the  original  cells  of  the 
dentinal  pulp,  are  shown  a.t  a,b;  the  modified  peripheral  layer  of 
the  dentine,  remarkable  for  ita  superior  sensibility,  at  g.  The 
layer  of  cement.  A,  which  covers  the  dentine  of  the  fang,  is  seldom 
so  thick  as  to  show  a  bone-cell,  in  human  teeth.  The  structure  of 
the  dentine  relates,  in  regard  to  the  curvilinear  compartments, 
a,  ft,  to  tlie  steps  in  its  formation ;  and,  in  r^ard  to  its  tubular 
columns,  to  the  strength  of  the  tooth  and  its  vitality ;  the  latter 
important  property  depending  on  the  percolation  of  the  plasma 
through  the  delicate  cellular  sructure  of  the  filamentary  pro- 
longations of  the  pulp,  BO  far  as  they  may  extend  along  the  tubuli. 
The  sensibility  of  the  dentine  is  due  to  concomitant  productions 
of  neurine ;  but  the  distinct  tubules  are  not  large  enough  to 
admit  capillary  vessels  with  red  particles  of  blood,  and  the  tissue 
above      described 

has    consequently  see 

been  termed  *un- 
vascalar  dentine.' 
O.  Camivora. — 
The  feline  denti- 
tion is  the  best  for  . 
flesh-food.  The 
canines,  fig.  260, 
c,  are  of  great 
strength,  deeply 
implanted  in  the 
jaw,  with  the  fangs 
thicker  and  longer  than  the  enamelled  crown;  this  part  is 
conical,  slightly  recurved,  sharp-pointed,  convex  in  front,  with 
one  or  two  longitudinal  grooves  on  the  outer  side,  'almost 
fiat  on  the  inner  side,  and  with  a  sharp  edge  behind.  The 
lower  canines  pass  in  front  of  the  upper  ones  when  the  mouth 
is  closed.  The  incisors,  six  in  number  on  both  jaws,  form  a  trans- 
verse row ;  the  outermost  above,  ib.  i,  is  the  longest,  resembling 
a  small  canine ;  the  intermediate  ones  have  broad  and  thick 
crowns  indented  by  a  transverse  cleft.  The  first  upper  premolar, 
/)  I,  is  rudimental ;  there  is  no  answerable  tooth  in  the  lower  jaw. 
The  second,  p  s,  in  both  jaws,  has  a  strong  conical  crown  sup- 
ported on  two  fangs.  The  third  upper  tooth,  p  *,  has  a  cutting  or 
trencbant  crown  divided  into  three  lobes,  the  last  being  the  largest, 
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and  with  a  flat  inner  side,  against  which  the  cutting  tooth,  m  1,  in 
the  lower  jaw  works  obliquely.  Behind,  and  on  tiie  inner  aide  of 
the  upper  tooth,  p  *,  there  is  a  small  tubercular  tootk  The  feline 
dental  formula  is — 


A  glance  at  the  long  Bub-compressed,  trenchant,  and  sharp- 
pointed  canines,  suffices  to  appreciate  their  peculiar  adaptation  to 
seize,  to  hold,  to  pierce,  and  lacerate  a  struggling  prey.  The 
co>adaptatioiis  of  jaws  and  skull  are  given  in  toL  ii.  p.  505. 
The  use  of  the  small  pincer-shaped  incisor  teeth  ia  to  gnaw  the 
BoHi,  gristly  ends  of  the  hones,  and  to  tear  and  scrape  off  the 
tendinous  attachments  of  the  muscles  and  perioeteiun.  The 
compressed  trenchant  blades  of  lie  sectorial  teeth  play  vertically 
upon  each  other's  sides  like  the  blades  of  scissors,  serying  to  cut 
and  coarsely  divide  the  flesh ;  and  the  form  of  the  joint  of  the 
lower  jaw  almost  restricts  its  movement  to  the  vertical  direction, 
up  and  down.  The  wide  and  deep  zygomatic  arches,  fig,  260,  97, 
and  the  high  crests 
of  bone  upon  the 
skull,  ib.  8,  7,  con- 
cur in  completing  the 
carnivorous  physiog- 
nomy of  this  most 
formidable  existing 
species  of  the  feline 
}  tribe. 

The  penultimate 
tooth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  fig.  260,;}  4,  and 
the  last  tooth  in  the 
lower  jaw,  ib.  m  l, 
were  denominated  by 
F.  Cuvier  '  dent  car- 
nassi^re,'  which  has 
been  rendered  *  dens 
sectorius,'  the '  secto- 
rial,' or  scissoi^tooth. 
It  preserves  its  cha- 
racteristic form  only 
in  the  strictly  flesh- 
feeding  genera,  in  which  is  seen  the  part  called  the  '  blade,'  and 
that  ctdled  the  '  hump  *  or  tubercle.     In  FelU  the  lower  sectorial 
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(fig.  261 9  m  i)  consists  exclusively  of  the  blade^  and  plays  upon 
the  inside  of  that  of  the  upper  '  sectorial.'  This  tooth,  fig.  261, 
p  4,  aboTC,  succeeds  and  displaces  a  deciduous  tubercular  molar, 
ib.  d  4yinaU.  Carnivores,  and  is  therefore  a  '  premolar ; '  the  lower 
sectorial,  ib.  m  i,  comes  up  behind  the  deciduous  series,  d  s,  d  4, 
and  has  no  inunediate  predecessor ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  true  molar, 
and  the  first  of  that  class.  By  these  criteria  the  sectorial  teeth  may 
always  be  distinguished  under  every  transitional  variety  of  form 
which  they  present  in  the  carnivorous  series,  from  Mackairodus, 
fig.  293,  IV.,  in  which  the  crown  consists  exclusively  of  the  ^  blade' 
in  both  jaws,  to  Uritus,  ib.  ii.,  in  which  it  is  totally  tubercular ;  the 
development  of  the  tubercle  bearing  an  inverse  relation  to  the 
carnivorous  propensities  of  the  species. 

The  dentition  of  the  hysena  resembles  the  feline  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  tubercular  molars  to  a  single  minute  tooth  on  each  side 
of  the  upper  jaw,  and  in  the  inferior  molars  being  all  conical  or 
sectorial  teeth ;  but  the  molar  teeth  in  both  jaws  are  larger  and 
stronger,  and  the  canines  smaller  in  proportion,  than  in  Felines, 
from  the  formula  of  which  the  dentition  of  the  hysena  differs 
numerically  only  in  the  retention  of  an  additional  premolar  tooth, 
p  1  above  and  p  2  below,  on  each  side  of  both  jaws :  it  is — 

.3.3        l.l       4.4         1.1       .^ 

•3:8'^n'^8:3*"Ti-^' 

The  crowns  of  the  incisors  form  almost  a  straight  transverse  line 
in  both  jaws,  the  exterior  ones,  above,  being  much  larger  than  the 
four  middle  ones,  and  extending  their  long  and  thick  inserted 
base  further  back ;  the  crown  of  the  upper  and  outer  incisor  is 
strong,  conical,  recurved,  like  that  of  a  small  canine.  The  four 
intermediate  small  incisors  have  their  crown  divided  by  a  trans- 
verse cleft  into  a  strong  anterior,  conical  lobe,  and  a  posterior 
ridge,  which  is  notched  vertically ;  giving  the  crown  the  figure  of 
a  trefcnL  The  lower  incisors  gradually  increase  in  size  from  the 
first  to  the  third ;  this  and  the  second  have  the  crown  indented 
externally ;  but  they  have  not  the  posterior  notched  ridge  like  the 
small  upper  incisors ;  the  apex  of  their  conical  crown  fits  into  the 
interspace  of  the  three  lobes  of  the  incisor  above.  The  canines 
have  a  smooth  convex  exterior  surface ;  the  inner  surface  is  almost 
flat  and  of  less  relative  extent  in  the  inferior  canines.  The  first 
premolar  above  is  very  small,  with  a  low,  thick,  conical  crown ; 
the  second  presents  a  sudden  increase  of  size,  and  an  addition  of 
a  posterior  and  internal  basal  ridge  to  the  strong  cone.  The  third 
premolar  exhibits  the  same  form  on  a  still  larger  scale,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  great  strength.     The  posterior  part  of  the  cone 
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of  each  of  these  premolars  is  traversed  hj  a  longitudinal  ridge. 
The  fourth  premolar  above  is  the  camassial  toothy  and  has 
its  long  blade  divided  by  two  notches  into  three  lobes,  the 
first  a  small  thick  cone,  the  second  a  long  and  compressed  cone, 
the  third  a  horizontal,  sinuous,  trenchant  plate;  a  strong  tri- 
edral  tubercle,  t,  is  developed  from  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  crown.  The  single  true  molar  of  the 
upper  jaw  is  a  tubercular  tooth  of  small  size.  The  first  premolar 
of  the  lower  jaw  fits  into  the  interspace  between  the  first  and 
second  premolars  above,  and  answers,  therefore,  to  the  second 
lower  premolar  in  the  Viverridcs.  The  second  is  the  largest  of  the 
lower  premolars ;  its  crown  forms  chiefly  a  strong  rounded  cone, 
girt  by  a  basal  ridge,  and  might  serve  as  the  model  of  a  hammer 
for  breaking  stones.  The  last  lower  tooth  is  the  sectorial,'  as  in 
Felis^     The  deciduous  teeth  consist  of — 

.8.3       1.1        8.3       „^ 

The  permanent  dentition  of  the  Hycsna  assumes  those  charac- 
teristics which  adapt  it  for  the  peculiar  food  and  habits  of  the 
adult :  of  these  the  chief  is  the  great  size  and  strength  of  the 
molars  as  compared  with  the  canines,  and  more  especially  the  thick 
and  strong  conical  crowns  of  the  second  and  third  premolars  in 
both  jaws,  the  base  of  the  cone  being  belted  by  a  strong  ridge 
which  defends  the  subjacent  gum.  This  form  of  tooth  is  especially 
adapted  for  gnawing  and  breaking  bones,  and  the  whole  cranium 
has  its  shape  modified  by  the  enormous  development  of  the  muscles 
which  work  the  jaws  and  teeth  in  this  operation.  Adapted  to 
obtain  its  food  from  the  coarser  parts  of  animals  which  are  left  by 
the  nobler  beasts  of  prey,  the  hyasna  chiefly  seeks  the  dead  carcass, 
and  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  lion  which  the  vulture  does  to 
the  eagle. 

The  family  Viverridce,  which  comprehends  the  Civets,  Genets, 
Ichneumons,  Musangs,  Surikates,  and  Mangues,  is  characterised, 
with  few  exceptions,  by  the  following  formula : — 

.3.3        1.1       4.4         2.2       ^^ 

•3:3'"n'''4-:4'"'2r2"*^- 

It  difiers  from  that  of  the  genus  Cams  by  the  absence  of  a  tuber- 
cular tooth,  m  3,  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw ;  but,  in  thus 
making  a  nearer  step  to  the  feline  dentition,  the  ViverridcB,  on  the 
other  hand,  recede  from  it  by  the  less  trenchant  and  more  tuber- 
cular character  of  the  sectorial  teeth. 

The  canines  are  more  feeble,  and  their  crowns  are  almost 
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smooth ;  the  premolais,  however,  aBsnme  a  formidable  size  and 
shape  in  some  aqnatic  species,  as  those  of  the  sub-genus  CynogaUy 
in  which  their  crowns  are  hurge,  compressed,  triangubur,  sharp- 
pointed,  with  trenchant  and  serrated  edges,  like  the  teeth  of 
certain  sharks  (whence  the  name  Squalodon,  proposed  for  one  of 
the  species),  and  well  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  quadrupeds 
subsisidng  principally  on  fish ;  the  opposite  or  obtuse,  thick  form 
of  the  premolars  is  manifested  by  some  of  the  Musangs,  e.g. 
ParadaxuTus  auratut.  The  deciduous  dentition  consists,  in  the 
Viverrine  fiunily,  of — 

.8^3^      1.1         S-3_«a 
3.3        1.1         3.3 

The  interlocking  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  of  the  upper  and 
lower  jaws,  which  is  their  general  relative  position  in  the  Cami- 
vora,  is  well-marked  in  regard  to  the  premolars  of  the  Viverridcs ; 
as  the  lower  canine  is  in  front  of  the  upper,  so  the  first  lower  pre- 
molar rises  into  the  space  between  the  upper  canine  and  first  upper 
premolar;  the  fourth  lower  premolar  in  like  manner  fills  the 
space  between  -the  third  upper  premolar  and  the  sectorial  tooth, 
playing  upon  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  blade  of  that  tooth  which 
indicates  by  its  position,  as  by  its  mode  of  succession,  that  it  is 
the  fourth  premolar  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  first  true  molar  below, 
modified  as  usual  in  the  Carnivora  to  form  the  lower  sectorial, 
sends  the  three  tubercles  of  its  anterior  part  to  fill  the  space 
between  the  sectorial  and  the  first  true  molar  above.  In  the 
Musangs,  the  lower  sectorial  is  in  more  direct  opposition  to  its 
true  homotype — the  first  tubercular  molar  in  the  upper  jaw ;  and 
these  Indian  ViverridtB  (^Paradoxuri)  are  the  least  carnivorous  of 
their  fiunily,  their  chief  food  consisting  of  the  fruit  of  palm-trees, 
whence  they  have  been  called  *  Palm-cats.' 

The  normal  dental  formula  of  the  genus  CanU  ii 


.  S.3         1.1         4.4  2.2         ^^  .jB       ^^^  ^ 

'3:3'"n'^4i'-8:3  =  ''<*«-''^™> 

The  incisors  increase  in  size  from  the  first  to  the  third;  the 
trenchant  margin  of  the  crown  is  divided  by  two  notches  into  a 
large  middle  and  two  small  lateral  lobes.  The  canines,  e,  are 
curved,  sub-compressed;  the  enamelled  pointed  crown  forms  nearly 
half  the  length  of  the  tooth,  and  is  smooth,  without  any  groove. 
The  premolars,  fig.  293,/?  i-4,  have  strong  sub-compressed  conical 
crowns  gradually  enlarging  from  the  first  to  the  tldrd,  /i  3,  in  the 
upper  jaw,  and  to  the  fourth,  /?  4,  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  acquiring 
one  or  two  accessory  posterior  tubercles  as  they  increase  in  size. 
The  fourth  upper  premolar,  p  4,  presents  a  sudden  increase  of 
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size,  with  its  sectorial  form;  its  blade  is  divided  into  two  cones  by- 
a  wide  notch,  the  antorior  cone  being  the  strongest  and  most 
produced ;  the  tubercle  is  developed  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
base  of  this  lobe.  The  first  and  second  upper  molars,  m  l  and  s, 
are  tuberculate ;  bat  the  second  is  very  Bmall,  less  than  half  the 
size  of  the  first  molar.  The  first  true  molar  below,  m  i,  is  modi- 
fled  to  form  the  opposing  blade  to  the  sectorial  tooth  above ;  re- 
taining the  tuberculate  character  at  its  posterior  half.  The  blade 
is  divided  by  a  vertical  linear  fissure  into  two  cones,  behind  which 
the  base  of  the  crown  extends  into  a  broad  trituberculate  talon. 
The  second  molar,  m  a,  has  two  anterior  cusps  on  the  same  trans- 
verse line,  and  a  posterior  broad  Sat  talon ;  the  last  lower  molar, 
m  3,  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  teeth. 

The  absence  of  a  tuberculate  molar  in  the  lower  jaw  of  the 
immature  Dog,  brings  the  character  of  the  deciduous  dentition 
of  the  genus  CanU,  fig.  262,  closer  to  the  permanent  dentition  of 
stricter  carnivores,  and  affords  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
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law  that  unity  of  organisation  is  manifested  directly  as  the 
proximity  of  the  animal  to  the  commencement  of  its  development. 
The  succession  of  two  tubercular  molar  teeth  behind  the  perma- 
nent sectorial  tooth  in  the  permanent  dentition  of  the  lower  jaw 
contributes  to  adapt  the  Dog  for  a  greater  variety  of  climates,  of 
food,  and  of  other  circumstances,  all  of  which  tend,  in  an  important 
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d^ree,  to  fit  that  animal  for  the  perfonnance  of  its  Talnable 
services  to  man.  In  no  other  genns  of  qnadmped  are  the  jaws 
so  well  or  so  Tarionslj  armed  with  dental  organs;  notwith- 
standing the  extent  of  the  series,  the  vacancies  are  only  sufficient 
to  allow  the  interlocking  of  the  strong  canines.  These  are  effi- 
cient and  formidable  weapons  for  seizing,  slaying,  and  lacerating 
a  living  prey ;  the  incisors  are  well  adapted,  by  their  shape  and 
adTanced  position,  for  biting  and  gnawing ;  the  premolars,  and 
especially  the  sectorials,  are  made  for  cutting  and  coarsely 
dividing  the  fibres  of  animal  tissues,  and  the  tuberculate  molare 
are  as  admirably  adapted  for  cracking,  crushing,  and  completing 
the  comminution  of  the  food,  whether  of  animal  or  v^etable 
nature. 

The  dentition  of  the  Weasel  tribe  (MusteHdai)  is  illustrated  in 
fig.  293  IT.,  Mustela :  the  dental  formula  is — 

.8.3       l.l       4.4        i.i       .^ 

•35'^n'''33»"2:2-^- 

The  first  premolar,  /» i,  in  the  upper  jaw,  which  is  absent  in 
the  Polecat  and  Weasel,  is  retained  in  the  Otter,  and  is  placed 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  canine ;  the  sectorial  premolar,  p  4,  has 
its  inner  lobe  much  more  developed  in  Lutra  than  in  Putorius, 
and  the  tubercular  molar,  m  i,  is  relatively  larger.  Similar 
modifications  of  these  teeth  distinguish  the  dentition  of  the  lower 
jaw  of  the  Otter,  which  agrees  in  the  number  and  kind  of  teeth 
with  that  of  the  Polecat.  The  increased  grinding  surface  relates 
to  the  inferior  and  coarser  nature  of  the  animal  diet  of  the  Otter, 
the  back  teeth  being  thus  adapted  for  crushing  the  bones  of  fishes 
befi:>re  they  are  swallowed. 

In  the  Martin  cats  {Mustela)^  the  little  homotype  otp  i  above 
18  present  in  the  lower  jaw ;  in  the  bloodthirsty  Stoats  and  Wea- 
sels, p  I  IB  absent  in  both  jaws ;  as  it  is  likewise  in  the  great  Sea- 
otter  {Enhydra\  in  which  also  the  two  middle  incisors  are 
wanting  in  the  lower  jaw.  In  this  animal  the  second  premolar, 
p  8,  has  a  strong  obtuse  conical  crown,  double  the  size  of  that  of 
/is;  the  third  premolar,  /i  4,  is  more  than  twice  the  size  of  p  8, 
and  represents  the  upper  camassial  or  sectorial  strangely  modified ; 
the  two  lobes  of  the  blade  being  hemispheric  tubercles.  The  last 
tooth,  m  1,  has  a  larger  crown  than  the  sectorial,  and  is  of  a 
similar  broad  crushing  form. 

In  the  fimuly  MelidcB  is  comprised  the  European  {Meles\  the 
Indian  {Arctanyx),  and  the  American  (  Taxidea)  Badgers,  which, 
with  req>ect  to  their  dentition,  stand  at  the  opposite  extreme  of 
the  Mustelida  to  that  occupied  by  the  predaceous  Weasel,  and 
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manifest  the  most  tuberculate  and  omnivorous  character  of  the 
teeth.     The  formula  is — 

.3.8       1.1       8.3        i.i       „^ 
I  —  ;  c  — :  p  — :  ■  —  =s  36. 
3.3*      l.l''^4.4'       2.2 

The  canines  are  strongly  developed^  well  pointed^  with  a  poste- 
rior trenchant  edge ;  they  are  more  compressed  in  Arctonyx  than 
in  Meles.  The  first  lower  premolar  is  very  small^  single-fanged, 
and^  generally,  soon  lost.  The  first  above,  corresponding  with 
the  second  in  the  Dog,  is  also  small,  and  implanted  by  two  con- 
nate fangs.  The  second  upper  premolar,  p  3,  has  a  larger,  but 
simple,  sub-compressed  conical  crown,  and  is  implanted  by  two 
fangs.  The  third  repeats  the  form  of  the  second  on  a  larger  scale, 
with  a  better  developed  posterior  talon,  and  with  the  addition  of 
a  trituberculate  low  flat  lobe,  which  is  supported  by  a  third  fang ; 
the  outer  pointed  and  more  produced  part  of  this  tooth  represents 
the  blade  of  the  sectorial  tooth  and  the  entire  crown  of  the 
antecedent  premolars.  The  true  molar  in  Meles  is  of  enormous 
size  compared  with  that  of  any  of  the  preceding  Camivora ;  it 
has  three  external  tubercles,  and  an  extensive  horizontal  surface 
traversed  longitudinally  by  a  low  ridge,  and  bounded  by  aa 
internal  belt,  or  *  cingulum.' 

In  other  allied  genera,  which,  like  the  badgers,  have  been 
grouped,  on  account  of  the  plantigrade  structure  of  their  feet, 
with  the  bears,  a  progressive  approximation  is  made  to  the  type 
of  the  dentition  of  the  Ursine  species.  The  first  true  molar 
below  soon  loses  all  its  sectorial  modification,  and  acquires  its 
true  tubercular  character ;  and  the  last  premolar  above  becomes 
more  directly  and  completely  opposed  to  its  homotype  in  the 
lower  jaw.  The  Racoon  {Procyon),  and  the  Coati  {Nasua)^ 
present  good  examples  of  these  transitional  modifications;  they 
have  the  complete  number  of  premolar  teeth,  the  dental  formula 
being — 

.3.3        l.l       4.4        2.2 

'3:3'^r.r^4r4''»2T2-^°- 

That  of  the  Benturong  {Arctictis)  and  Eankajou  {Cercoleptes)  is — 


.3.3        1.1        3.3         2.2       „^ 

*3:3' "O''' sis' "•2:2- 3«- 

The  lower  canine  of  Nasua  has  a  deep  longitudinal  groove  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  crown.  In  Ailurus  both  upper  and  lower  canines 
present  two  longitudinal  grooves.  In  Cercoleptes  a  longitudinal 
ridge  divides  the  two  grooves  on  the  canines.  A  fossil  canine 
tooth  from  the  eocene  sand  at  Kyson  presents  a  still  greater 
number  of  grooves  and  ridges,  whence  the  name  Pricynodon, 
The  essential  characteristic  of  the  dentition  of  the  Bears,  fig; 
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340,  ToL  n.  (  Urnu)  b  the  develojMnent,  in  the  lower  jaw,  of  the 
tone  molar  teeth  to  their  typical  Dumber  in  the  placental  Mam- 
vuilia,  and  their  general  manifestation,  in  both  jaws,  of  a  tuber- 
calate  grinding  surface ;  the  premolar  teeth  are  much  reduced 
both  in  size  and  number.  In  the  frogivorous  Bears  of  In<Ua  and 
the  Indian  Art^pelago,  the  four  premolars  (^  1-4)  are  commonly 
retained  longer  than  in  the  fiercer  species  of  the  northern  lati- 
tudes. In  these  the  second  lower  premolar  is  soon  lost.  The 
first  tme  molar,  nt  1,  has  a  longer  and  narrower  crown  than  the 
one  above.  The  second  true  molar,  m  s,  has  a  narrow,  oblong, 
subquadrate,  tubercular  crown,  which,  like  that  of  the  first  true 
molar,  is  supported  by  two  fangs.  The  crown  of  the  third  lower 
molar,  m  »,  is  contracted  pofiteriorly,  and  supported  by  two  con- 
nate fangs ;  it  is  relatively  smallest  in  the  Sun-bears,  and  largest 
in  the  great  Urnu  tpelatu.  The  dental  formula  of  the  genus 
Umis  is — 

It  is  essentially  the  same  both  in  number  and  kind  of  teeth  as  in 
the  genus  Canis,  but  the  individual  or  specific  varieties,  which  in 
the  Dog  affect  the  sea 

true  molar  teeth, 
are  confined  in  the 
Bears  to  the  premo- 
lars. It  would  seem 
in  the  genus  Ursus 
as  if  the  preponde* 
rating  size  of  the 
lai^  tubercular 
true  molars  had 
tended  to  blight 
the  development  of 
the  premohuv. 

In  fig.  263  the 
deciduous  teeth  and 
their  successors  are 
given  as  displayed  BccMooMdmiiiiMi.BMfiCmu). 

by  tite  removal  of  the  outer  wall  of  their  sockets.  The  milk- 
molars,  four  in  number  on  each  side  of  both  jaws,  pn^res- 
aively  increaae  from  the  first  to  the  fourth.  The  character- 
istic relative  position  to  them  of  the  premolars  is  shown  at  p  s, 
»,  and  *.  Behind  these  is  shown  the  huge  formative  cell  of  the 
£rst,  m  1,  of  the  true  molar  series. 


Dentition  of  Seal  (Pikooa). 
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A  tendency  to  deviate  from  the  ferine  number  of  the  incisors 
is  seen  in  the  most  aquatic  and  piscivorous  of  the  Musteline 
quadrupeds,  viz.,  the  Sea-otter  (Enhydra),  in  which  species  the 
two  middle  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  are  not  developed  in  the 
permanent  dentition*  In  the  family  of  true  Seals  the  incisive 
formula  is  further  reduced,  in  some  species  even  to  zero  in  the 
lower  jaw,  and  it  never  exceeds  |:|.  All  the  PhociAe  possess 
powerful  canines ;  only  in  the  aberrant  Walrus,  fig.  265,  are 
they  absent  in  the  lower  jaw,  but  this  is  compensated  by  the 
singular  excess  of  development  which  they  manifest  in  the  upper 

jaw.     The  mobur  series,  fig. 
^^^  264,  m,  usually  includes  five, 

rarely  six,  teeth  on  each  side 
of  the  upper  jaw,  and  five 
on  each  side  of  the  lower 
jaw ;  with  crowns  which  vary 
little  in  size  or  form  in  the 
same  individuaL  They  are 
supported  in  some  genera,  as 
the  Eared  Seals  (OtaricB) 
and  Elephant  Seals  (Cystophora),  by  a  single  fang;  in  other 
genera  by  two  fangs,  which  are  usually  connate  in  the  first 
or  second  teeth;  the  fang  or  fangs  of  both  incisors,  canines, 
and  molars,  are  always  remarkable  for  their  thickness,  which 
commonly  surpasses  the  longest  diameter  of  the  crown.  The 
crowns  are  most  commonly  compressed,  conical,  more  or  less 
pointed,  with  the  *  cingulum '  and  the  anterior  and  posterior 
basal  tubercles  more  or  less  developed ;  in  a  few  of  the  largest 
species  they  are  simple  and  obtuse,  and  particularly  so  in 
the  Walrus,  in  which  the  molar  teeth  are  reduced  to  a  smaller 
number  than  in  the  true  Seals.  In  these  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  true  and  false  molars  is  very  indefinitely  indicated 
by  characters  of  form  or  position ;  but,  according  to  the  instances 
in  which  a  deciduous  dentition  has  been  observed,  the  first  three 
permanent  molars  in  both  jaws  succeed  and  displace  the  same 
number  of  milk-molars,  and  are  consequently,  *  premolars ; '  occa- 
sionally, in  the  seals  with  two-rooted  molars,  the  more  simple 
character  of  the  premolar  teeth  is  manifested  by  their  fangs  being 
connate,  and  in  the  Stenorhyachus  serridens  the  more  complex 
character  of  the  true  molars  is  manifested  in  the  crown.  There 
is  no  special  modification  of  the  crown  of  any  tooth  by  which  it 
can  merit  the  name  of  a  ^  sectorial '  or  '  camassial ; '  but  we  may 
point  with  certainty  to  the  third  molar  above  and  the  fourth 
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.  below,  as  answering  to  those  teeth  which  manifest  the  sectorial 
character  in  the  terrestrial  Camivora.  The  coadaptation  of  the 
crowns  of  the  upper  and  lower  teeth  is  completelj  alternate,  the 
lower  tooth  always  passing  into  the  interspace  anterior  to  its 
fellow  in  the  upper  jaw. 

In  the  genus  PJwca  proper  ( Calocephalus,  Cut.)  typified  by 
the  conmion  seal  (/%.  vUulina),  the  dental  formula  is — 

.3.3       1.1       4.4        i.i 

The  Sterrincks  with  double-rooted  molars  {Pelagius,  Steno- 
rhynehus)  haye  four  incisors  aboTC  as  well  as  below,  L  e.  f  :|. 

In  the  Saw-tooth  Sterrinck  {Stenorhynchus  serridens)^  the 
three  anterior  molars  on  each  side  of  both  jaws  are  four-lobed, 
there  being  one  anterior  and  two  posterior  accessory  lobes ;  the 
remaining  posterior  molars  (true  molars)  are  five-lobed,  the 
principal  cusp  having  one  small  lobe  in  front,  and  three  de- 
veloped from  its  posterior  margin ;  the  summits  of  the  lobes  are 
obtuse,  and  the  posterior  ones  are  recurved  like  the  principal 
lobe. 

The  allied  sub-genus  (  Ommaiaphoca)  of  Seals  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  has  six  molar  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  upper,  and 
five  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  with  the  principal  lobe  of  the 
crown  more  incurved. 

In  the  genus  Otaria  the  dental  formula  ii 


.3.3        1.1       4.4         2.2       .^ 
t  —  :  c  — :  p  — :  m  —  =»  36. 
2.2'      l.r^4.4*        1.1 

The  two  middle  incisors  are  small,  sub-compressed,  with  the 
crown  transversely  notched;  the  simple  crowns  of  the  four 
incisors  below  fit  into  these  notches ;  the  outer  incisors  above  are 
much  larger,  with  a  long-pointed  conical  crown,  like  a  small 
canine.  The  true  canine  is  twice  as  large  as  the  adjoining  in- 
cisor, and  is  rather  less  recurved.  The  molars  have  each  a  single 
fang.  In  Stemmataptu  the  last  upper  molar  has  two  divergent 
fangs,  at  least  in  the  young  state. 

In  the  great  proboscidian  and  hooded  Seals  (  Cystophora),  the 
incisors  and  canines  still  more  predominate  in  size  over  the 
molars ;  but  the  incisors  are  reduced  in  number,  the  formula  here 

.2.2        1.1        4.4         1.1        ,^, 

•ri'^ri'T4'"n  =  ^- 

The  molars  are  single-rooted,  and  the  incisors  laniariform.  The 
two  middle  incisors  above  and  the  two  below  are  nearly  equal ; 

'  cxxiii''.  p.  38. 
VOL.    III.  Z 
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the  outer  incisors  above  are  larger.  The  canines  are  still  more 
formidable,  especially  in  the  males ;  the  curved  root  is  thick  and 
aubquadrate.  The  crowns  of  the  molar  teeth  are  short,  sub-com- 
pressed, obtuse ;  sometimes  terminated  by  a  knob  and  defined 
by  a  constriction  or  neck  from  the  fang ;  the  last  is  the  smallest. 
In  the  Walrus  ( Trichechut  rotmarus,  fig.  265)  the  normal 
incisive  formula  is  trauBitorily  represented  in  the  very  young 
animal,  which  has  three  teeth 
in  each  premaxillary  and  two 
on  each  ride  of  the  fore-jMirt 
of  the  lower  jaw ;  they  soon 
disappear,  except  the  outer 
pair  above,  which  remain  close 
to  the  maxillary  suture,  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  sockets 
of  the  enormous  canines,  and 
L  to  commence  the  series  of  small  and  simple 

ti  I  nMiliire  which  tliey  resemble  in  size  and  form.     In 

^1  the  adult  there  are  usually  three  such  molars  on  each 

VL  side,  behind  the  permanent  incisor,  and  four  similar 

Vl  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw ;  the  anterior 
^  one  passing  into  the  interspace  between  the  upper 
iitcii-or  and  llie  first  molar.  The  crowns  of  these 
teeth  must  he  almost  on  a  level  with  the  gum  in 
Btuii ud TMib of  the  recent  head;  they  are  very  obtuse,  and  worn 
uioWiirai.  obliquely  from  above  down  to  the  inner  border  of 
their  base.  The  molars  of  the  lower  jaw  are  rather  narrower  from 
side  to  side  than  those  above,  and  are  convex  or  worn  upon  their 
outer  side.  Each  molar  has  a  short,  thick,  simple  and  solid  root. 
The  upper  canines  are  of  enormous  size,  descending  and  pro- 
jecting from  the  mouth,  like  tusks,  fig,  265,  c,  slightly  inclmed 
outward  and  bent  backward ;  they  present  an  oval  tjansversc ' 
section,  with  a  shallow  longitudinal  groove  along  the  inner  side, 
and  one  or  two  narrower  longitudinal  impressions  upon  the  outer 
side ;  the  base  of  the  canine  is  widely  open,  its  growth  being 
uninterrupted.  Their  homotype  below  retains  the  size  and  Bhai>e 
of  the  succeeding  molars. 

The  food  of  the  Walrus  consists  of  sea-weed  and  bivalves ;  the 
molars  are  well  adapted  to  break  and  crush  shells ;  and  frag- 
ments of  a  species  of  Mya  have  been  found,  with  pounded  sea- 
weed, in  the  stomach.  The  canine  tusks  serve  as  weapons  of 
offence  and  defence,  and  to  aid  the  animal  la  mounting  and 
clambering  over  blocks  of  ice. 
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A  large  extinct  csrnivDroiu  animal  {Maehmrodus,  fig.  293,  tt.), 
had  the  npper  canine  teeth,  c,  developed  to  almost  the  same  dis- 
proportionate length  as  in  the  Walrus,  whereby  they  were  also 
compelled  to  pass  ontside  the  lower  jaw  when  the  month  was  shut. 
But  these  teeth  were  shaped  oAer  the  type  of  the  feline  canines, 
only  with  more  ctHupressed  and  trenchant  crowns ;  and  they  were 
associated  with  other  teeth  in  number  and  kind  demonstrating 
the  feline  affinity  of  the  genns  Maehairodut.  Its  remains  occur 
in  newer  tertiary  deposits  and  in  cares.' 

In  older  tertiary  formations,  remains  of  carnivorous  AfummaU 
have  been  foand  with  the  three  true  molar  teeth  as  expressly 
modified  for  the  division  of  flesh,  and  as  worthy  the  term  of 
■  sectorials '  as  the  teeth  so  called  in  the  lion.  These  teeth 
were  associated  with  conical  premolars,  long  canines,  and  short 
incistMv,  BO  as  to  exemplify  the  typical  formula,  e.g. — 


The  extinct  Hyeenodon  and  Pterodon  of  the  npper  eocene  forma- 
tions of  Hampshire  and  of  France,  manifest  this  interesting  and 
instructive  character  of  dentition. 

A  reduced  view  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Hyanodon  Requieni  is 
given  in  fig.  266.  Afler  the  canines,  c,  come  four  successively 
enlarging  conical  com-  266 

pressed  premolars,  p 
I — t;  then,  instead  of 
a  single  carcassial  re- 
presenting the  first 
true  molar,  there  are 
three  of  these  singu- 
larly modified  teeth — 
the  first,  m  i,  being  of 
suddenly  small  size, 
as  OMnpared  with  the  antecedent  premolar,  and  obviously  illustra- 
ting its  true  nature  as  a  continuation  of  the  deciduous  series,  with 
which,  doubtless,  it  agreed  in  size.  It  became  a  permanent  tooth 
only  because  there  was  no  premolar  developed  beneath  it,  so  as  to 
displace  it  The  succeeding  camassial  true  molars,  m  s  and  3, 
pn^^essively  increase  in  size.  The  symbols  in  fig.  266  denote  the 
homologies  of  the  teeth.  The  marks  of  abrasion  on  the  lower 
teeth  in  the  Hyanodon  prove  the  upper  series  to  have  been  the 
same  in  number. 

A   second  form   of  equally  ancient  Carnivore  was  a  mixed- 
■'Kem'fHolc,  DeTin»birc,e.s.i<;iri'.  Pl  174. 
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l  animal,  allied  to  the  viverriiie  and  canine  families,  the 
true  molars  presenting  the  hiberculate  modification,  and  the 
typical  number  and  kinds  of  teeth  being  functional!  j  developed, 
as  in  the  Hyanodon.  The  series  in  the  upper  jaw  are  shown  in 
fig.  267.  The  term  '  tubercular '  is  ae  applicable  to  the  three 
true  molars  of  the  Amphieyon,  m  i,  a,  3,  as  the  term  '  camassial ' 
is  to  those  of  the  Hyanodon. 


§  221.  Teeth  of  Ungulata. — The  moat  common  characteristic  of 
this  dentition  is  the  lai^e  size,  cuboid  shape,  and  complex  structure 
of  the  crowns  of  the  grinding  teeth.  The  enamel  not  only  incloses 
but  dips  or  penetrates  into  the  substance  of  the  dentinal  body, 
and  the  cement,  which  ib  thick,  accompanies  the  enamel.  Thus 
the  massive  grinding  organ  ia  made  up  of  substances  of  different 
densities,  and  the  working  Burface  is  irregular  by  the  projections 
of  the  harder  material,  as  in  the  mineral '  grit '  that  is  thereby 
suitable  as  a  millstone. 

A.  Homologies  of  the  parts  of  the  grinding  turfaee. — The  pattern 
of  the  grinding  surface,  especially  of  the  upper  molars,  varies  in 
each  genus  of  Ungulata,  and  is  eminently  characteristic  thereof. 
Nevertheless,  two  leading  types  may  be  recognised.  One,  of  un- 
synunetrical  character,  was  early  shown  in  Palaotherium,  and  is 
traceable  in  secondary  modifications  characteristic  of  Paloplothe- 
rium,  Hipparion,  Eqnus,  Hyrax,  and  Rhinoceros.  A  second  was 
as  early  manifested  in  Anoplotherium  and  Dichodon ;  it  is  more 
symmetrical  in  pattern,  and  is  traceable,  with  modificataons,  in 
Dicotyles,  Sua,  Hippopotamus,  and  Ruminants,  IndicatiouB  of  a 
more  generalised  type  of  molar  have  been  obtained  from  tertiary 
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depositB  antecedent  in  time  to  those  characterised  by  Palao- 
or  Anopla-th^ium:  they  are  afibrded  by  PliolophuM,*  and 
Caryphodon.*  The  answerable  parts  of  the  grinding  sorface 
will  first  be  illustrated  in  the  aosynunetrical  aeries.  In 
Paheotherium,  e.  g.  fig.  266,  the  tract  of  dentine,  a,  b,  extending 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  crown,  has  two  indents,^,  f,  whereby 
it  is  divided  into  two  lobes,  an  anterior  or  *  ant^xtemal  lobe,'  a, 
and  a  posterior  or  '  post-external  lobe,'  b.  The  tract  of  dentine 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  crown  is  also  divided  by  two  deeper 
and  more  obliqne  clefts  or  valleys  into  an  '  anUintemal  lobe,'  e,  m, 
and  a  'post-internal  Iobe,'(f :  these  lobes  extend  obliquely  inward 
and  backward  from  the  outer  ones,  of  which  they  are  direct  con- 


tinnations.  The  anterior  of  the  two  inner  clefts,  e,  i,  extends 
fixon  the  middle  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  crown  obliquely  out- 
ward and  forward :  the  posterior  one,  g,  k,  enters  at  the  posterior 
aide  of  the  crown,  and  extends  nearly  paralld  with  e,  t :  both 
valleys  expand  and  deepen  at  their  blind  ends.  At  an  early 
period  of  the  attrition  of  the  crown  they  intercommunicate,  aod 
extend  to  the  anterior  side  of  the  crown,  at  /,  as  in  the  younger 
molar  of  Paloplothtrium,  fig.  269.  But  the  shallow  C4Hnmamc&- 
ting  passages  between  k  and  i,  i  and  /,  are  soon  obliterated,  the 
dentine  of  lobe  d  becoming  continuous  with  b ;  and  that  marked 
«  with  a.  In  Paloplotherium  a  branch  valley,  also,  extends 
fnim  e  t,  to  the  anterior  side  of  the  crown,  A,  cutting  off  the 
part  of  the  ant-internal  lobe  m  from  the  rest  of  c ;  but,  by  con- 
tinued abrasion,  this  valley  is  also  obliterated,  and  the  tooth 
assumes  more  of  the  palseotherian  pattern.  In  Equu;  fig.  270, 
the  valleys  are  of  less  equal  depth  than  in  Palaotherium,  and  are 

'  CI»".  p.  S4.  ■  ciTi".  p.  i9». 
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eo  shallow  midway  that,  at  an  early  stage  of  attrition,  the  entry 
of  the  posterior  valley,  g,  is  separated  from  ita  termination,  A  ; 
and  that  of  the  internal  valley,  e,  from  itB  termination  i ;  the  blind 
ends  of  both  valleys,  moreover,  are  more  extended  and  irregular, 
than  in  Palaotkerium,  with  the  tendency  to  curve,  bo  as  to  produce 
the  creacentic  form  of  the  islands,  i.  A,  in  fig.  270.  The  oblitera- 
tion of  the  mid-part  of  the  Kcceseory  valley,  A,  unites  the  dentinal 
tract,  m,  to  the  rest  of  the  lobe,  c,  as  in  Palaotkerium,  fig.  266: 
hut  it  long  remains  separate  in  Hipparion,  as  in  Paloplotkerium, 
fig.  269. 

The  Bhinocerot  and  Hyrax  more  closely  adhere  to  the  Palwo- 
therium  type:  but  the  outer  indents,/,/,  are  leas  marked.     The 


horse  approaches  nearest  to  the  symmetrical  type  of  the  Rumi- 
nants, in  which  the  homologous  parts  of  the  crown  can,  mostly, 
be  well  defined. 

In  the  unworn  crown  of  the  Ruminant  molar,  fig.  271,  the 
valley,  g,  h,  extends  across  the  crown  more  parallel  with  the 
long  axis  of  the  jaw,  than  in  fig.  268,  curving  with  the  concavity 
outward :  it  communicates  with  the  valley,  t ;  and,  as  in  Paloplo- 
tkerium, this  is  continued  to  the  foreside  of  the  crown,  as  at  /, 
fig.  269,  severing  the  lobe  c  from  a.  In  Ruminants,  both  the 
anterior  and  posterior  entries  to  this  antero-posterior  double- 
curved  cleft  are  so  shallow  that  they  are  soon  obliterated,  and  the 
lobe  6  is  continued  by  a  tract  of  dentine,  with  d,  along  the  hind 
part  of  the  crown :  as  the  lobe  a  is  continued  into  lobe  c  at  the 
fore  part,  as  seen  in  the  worn  molar  of  the  deer,  fig.  271  :  the 
middle  of  valley,  e,  is  separated  from  the  end  (,  as  in  the  horse : 
but  the  course  of  this  valley  is  more  transverse,  and  more  di- 
rectly bbects  the  antero-posterior  valley.  A,  i:  thus  the  inner 
lobes  c  and  d  are  more  parallel  with  and  similar  to  the  outer 
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lobes  a,  b.  Whether  the  ucesaoty  lobule  m,  be  a  homologue 
of  the  end,  so  marked,  of  lobe  e  in  Paiaolherium,  Paloplotherium, 
and  JEgutu,  or  a  special  development  at  the  entiy  of  valley  e  may 
be  doubtfnL 

In  the  HippopotamoB,  fig.  272,  the  valley  commencing  at  the 
inner  nde  of  ^e  crown  at  e,  extends  straight  across  the  tooth  to 
K,  bisecting  the  crown  trans- 
veiBely:  it  is  also  bisected,  *^* 

antero-poeteriorly,  by  a  shal- 
lower valley,  answering  to 
A,  1,  fig.  271.  At  the  stage 
of  attntion  shown  in  fig. 
272,  the  remnant  of  the 
latter  valley  is  seen  at  h  and 
I  ;  the  deeper  transverse 
valley,  e,  n,  remuns :  the 
shorter  indentSiy.y,  ff,  k,  give 
the  trefoil  character  to  the 
two  i^ef  divisions  of  the  crown  characteristic  of  Hippopotamu*. 

Another  exposition  of  the  homologous  parts  of  the  complex 
crowns  of  the  Ungulate  molars  assumes  the  crucial  division  into 
four  quarters  or  lobes  to  be  the  primitive  modification.  The  fore- 
and-aft  cleft  has  already  begun  to  be  filled  by  the  mid-lobules  in 
PliolophuM;  the  arrest  of  the  outer  end  of  the  transverse  cleft 
produces  the  condnuity  of  a  with  b :  that  of  its  mid-part,  of  d 
with  e :  the  obliteradon  of  both  ends  of  the  antero-posterior  cleft 
insulates  that  cleft,  as  in  the  Buminant.  The  obliteratioii  of  the 
middle  of  the  transverse  cleft  produces  the  continuation  of  a,  b, 
with  d,  e ;  while  the  oblique  oontinuation  of  «  with  i,  and  the 
retendon  of  the  continui^  of  g  with  h,  leads  to  the  type  of 
PalaoAerium  and  Bkinocerot. 

A  sub-type  of  grinding  surface  is  produced  by  the  existence  of 
a  transverse  without  an  antero-posterior  valley,  dividing  the 
crown  into  a  pair  of  transverse  ridges ;  as  in  the  Tapir ;  which, 
however,  is  raunly  the  greater  development,  and  more  transverse 
dispoeidon,  of  the  tracts  b,  d,  and  a,  c,  in  Palaotherium,  fig.  268. 
The '  bilophodont '  sub-type  becomes  more  marked  in  Dinotherium, 
fig.  268,  and  in  the  anterior  small  molar  of  Mastodon ;  the  suc- 
cessive muldplicarion  of  the  transverse  ridges  completes  the 
transidon  into  the  molar  character  of  Elephat, 

B.  Artiodactyla.  The  extinct  CkiBropotamta,  Anlhracotherium, 
Hyapotamus  and  Hippokyut,  had  the  typical  dental  formula,  and 
this  is  preserved  in  the  existing  representative  of  the  same  section 
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of  non-ruminant  Artiodactyles,  the  Hog.     The  permanent  dental 
formula  of  the  genus  Sns  is  illustrated  io  fig.  273. 

The  upper  incisors  decrease  in  size  from  the  firat,  i  i,  to  the 
third,  i  3,  receding  from  each  other  in  the  same  degree ;  the  first 
is  relatively  larger  in  the  Su»  larvalut  than  in  the  Sut  gcrofa ;  the 


basal  line  of  the  enamel  is  irregular  ;  that  suhstance  extends  more 
than  an  inch  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  tooth,  but  only  two  or 
three  lines  on  the  inner  side.  The  lower  incisors  are  long,  sub- 
compressed,  nearly  straight ;  the  second  is  rather  larger  than  the 
first ;  the  third  is  the  smallest,  as  in  the  upper  jaw. 

The  upper  canines,  in  the  Wild  Boar,  fig.  273,  c,  curve  forward, 
outward,  and  upward ;  their  sockets  inclining  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  being  strengthened  above  by  a  ridge  of  bone,  which  is 
extraordinarily  developed  in  the  Masked  Boar  of  Africa.  The 
enamel  covering  the  convex  inferior  side  of  this  tusk  is  longi- 
tudinally  ribbed,  but  ia  not  limited  to  that  part ;  a  narrow  strip 
of  the  same  hard  substance  is  laid  upon  the  anterior  part,  and 
another  upon  the  posterior  concave  angle  forming  the  point  of 
the  tusk,  which  ia  worn  obliquely  upwards  from  before,  and 
backwards  from  that  point.  In  the  Sow  the  canines  are  much 
smaller  than  in  the  Boar.  Castration  arreata  the  development 
of  the  tusks  in  the  male. 

The  teeth  of  the  molar  aeries  progressively  increase  in  size 
from  the  first  to  the  last.  The  first  premolar,  ib.  ^  i,  has  a 
simple,  compressed,  conical  crown,  thickest  behind,  and  has  two 
fangs.     The  second,  p  i,  has  a  broader  crown  with  a  hind-Jobe, 
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having  a  depression  on  its  inner  surface,  and  each  fiuig  begins  to 
be  sabdirided.  The  tbiid,  p  i,  has  a  similar  but  bixMuler  crown 
implanted  hj  four  fangs.  The  foorth,  p  *,  has  two  principal 
tubercles  and  some  irr^nlar  vertical  pts  on  the  inner  half  of  the 
crown.  The  first  trae  molar,  in  i,  when  the  permanent  dentition 
is  completed,  exhibits  the  effects  c^  its  early  development  in  a 
more  marked  d^ree  than  in  most  other  mammals,  and  in  the 
Wild  Boar  has  its  tnbercles  worn  down,  and  a  smooth  field  of 
dentine  exposed  by  the  dme  the  last  molar  has  come  into  place ; 
it  originally  bears  four  primary  cones,  with  smaller  subdirisions 
formed  by  the  wrinkled  enamel,  and  an  anterior  and  posterior 
ridge.  The  foar  cones  produced  by  the  cmcial  impression,  of 
which  the  transverse  part  is  the  deepest,  are  repeated  on  the 
second  tme  molar  m  i,  with  more  c(Mnplex  shallow  divisions,  and 
a  larger  tnberculate  posterior  ridge.  The  greater  extent  of  the 
last  molar,  m  s,  is  chiefly  produced  by  the  development  of  the 
back  ridge  into  a  cluster  of  tnbercles ;  the  four  primary  cones 
being  distinguishable  on  the  anterior 
main  body  of  the  tooth.  The  crowns 
of  the  lower  molars  are  very  similar 
to  those  above  but  are  rather  nar- 
rower, and  the  outer  and  inner  basal 
tubercles  are  much  smaller,  or  are 
wanting ;  the  grinding  surface  of  the 
last  is  shown  in  fig.  274. 

The  first  or  deciduous  dentition  of  the  H(^  consbts  of — 

The  canines  are  feeble,  and  have  their  normal  direction  in  both 
jaws,  the  upper  ones  descending  according  to  the  general  type, 
which  is  not  departed  from  until  at  a  later  period  of  Ufe.  The  first 
decidnous  molar  is  not  succeeded  by  a  premolar,  but  holds  the 
place  of  sudh  swne  time  after  the  other  deciduous  mcJars  are  shed. 
The  dentition  of  the  Wart-hogs  is  reduced  by  the  suppression 
c^  certain  incisors  and  of  the  first  two  premolais— the  tooth- 
forming  enet^  being,  as  it  were,  transferred  to  the  last  true 
molar,  fig.  275,  m  3,  which  is  even  more  remarkable  than  in  the 
common  hog  for  its  size  and  complexity  in  both  jaws :  it  is  per- 
lu^  the  most  peculiar  and  complex  tooth  in  the  whole  class  of 
Matmnalia.  The  surface  of  the  crown  presents  three  series  of 
enamel-islands,  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  grinding 
surface ;  the  eight  or  nine  islands  of  the  middle  row  are  elliptic 
and  simple ;  those  of  the  other  rows  are  equal  in  number,  but  are 
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sometimes  subdivided  into  smaller  islands.  These  islands  or 
lobes  are  the  abraded  ends  of  long  and  slender  columns  of  dentine, 
encased  bj  thick  enamel,  and  the  whole  blended  into  a  coherent 
crown  by  abundant  cement,  which  fills  up  all  the  interspaces,  and 
forms  a  thick  exterior  inveatment  of  the  entire  complex  tooth. 

The  milk-molars  are  $:  j-  in  number ;  but  onlj  the  two  last  are 
succeeded  by  premolars.  These  are  small,  and,  after  the  wearing 
out  of  the  first  true  molar,  are  shed,  leaving  the  remnant  of  the 
second  true  molar,  fig.  275,  m  2,  with  the  last  large  one,  m  3,  to 
which  the  work  of  mastication  is  confined  ia  old  Wart-hogs. 
This  interesting  modification,   as  to  order  aud  number,  in  the 


change  of  the  dentition,  has  thrown 
important  light  on  the  more  ano- 
malous dentition  of  the  Elephant.' 
The  tendency  to  excessive  development  which  characterises  the 
canine  teeth  in  the  Suida,  aflTects  both  these  and  the  incisors  m 
the  genua  Hippopotamus.  The  two  median  inferior  in<usive  tusks, 
fig.  276,  I,  are  cylindrical,  of  great  size  and  length-;  the  two  outer 
incisors  are  likewise  cylindrical  and  straight,  but  much  smaller. 
The  upper  canines  curve  downward  and  outward ;  their  exposed 
part  is  very  short,  and  is  worn  obhquely  at  the  forepart ;  they  are 
three-sided,  with  a  wide  and  deep  longitudinal  groove  behind. 
The  lower  canines,  ib.  <r,  are  massive,  curved  in  the  arc  of  a 
circle,  subtriedral,  the  angle  rounded  off  between  the  two  an- 
terior sides,  which  are  convex  and  thickly  enamelled,  the  posterior 
side  of  the  crown  being  almost  wholly  occupied  by  the  oblique 
abraded  surface  opposed  to  that  on  the  upper  canine.  The  im- 
planted base  of  each  of  these  incisive  and  canine  teeth  is  simple, 
and  excavated  for  a  large  persistent  matrix,  contributing  to  their 
perennial  growth  by  constantly  reproducing  the  dental  matter  to 
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replace  the  abraded  extremities.  The  direction  of  the  abraded 
surface  is  in  part  provided  for  by  the  partial  disposition  of  the 
enameL     The  molar  series  consists  of — 

4.4        8.8      ^^ 

The  first  premolar  is  small,  far  in  advance  of  the  second,  and  is 
soon  shed :  the  others  (fig.  276,  2,  3,  4)  form  a  continuous  series 
with  the  true  molars  (m,  2,  3).  These  have  the  double  trefoil 
character  shown  in  fig.  272.  The  crown  of  the  last,  in  the  lower 
jaw,  is  lengthened  by  a  fifth  cusp  developed  behind  the  normal 
pairs.  The  large  tusks,  fig.  276,  c,  exhibit  the  nuudmum  of  density 
in  their  component  tissues.  The  enamel  '  strikes  fire '  with  steel 
like  flint.  The  compact  dentine  has  a  high  commercial  value, 
especially  for  the  fabrication  of  artificial  teeth.  It  difiers  from 
true  ivory  by  showing,  in  transverse  section,  tfie  simple  concentric 
instead  of  the  '  engine-turned'  or  curvilinear  decussating  lines.' 

The  affinities  of  the  Hippopotamus  are  clearly  manifested  by 
the  character  of  its  deciduous  dentition ;  and  if  this  be  compared 
with  the  doitition  at  a  like  immature  period  in  other  Ungulatoy 
it  will  be  seen,  by  its  closer  correspondence  with  that  of  Artio- 
dactyles,  and  more  especially  the  Phacochere,  that  the  Hippo- 
potamus is  essentially  a  gigantic  Hog. 

The  formula  of  the  teeth  which  are  shed  and  replaced,  is — 

.2.2      1. 1       3.8     ^, 
•2:2''iTr-3-5  =  **- 

If  the  small  and  simple  tooth,  which  is  developed  anterior  to  the 
deciduous  molars,  and  which  has  no  successor,  be  regarded,  from 
its  early  loss  in  the  existing  Hippopotamus,  as  the  first  of  the 
deciduous  series,  we  must  then  reckon  with  Cuvier  four  milk- 
molars  on  each  side  of  both  jaws. 

The  incisors  in  both  jaws  are  simply  conical  and  subequal,  with 
an  entire  cap  of  enamel  on  the  crown.  The  deciduous  canines 
scarcely  surpass  them  in  size  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  not  at  all  in 
the  lower.  Projecting  forward,  here,  from  the  angles  of  the 
broad  and  straight  symphysis,  they  appear  like  an  additional  pair 
of  incisors ;  and  this  character  of  equality  of  development  was 
retained  by  the  ancient  form  of  Hippopotamus  with  the  more 
typical  number  of  incisors,  -f:^,  which  formerly  inhabited  India. 

The  first  true  deciduous  molar,  d  2,  has  a  conical  crown  and  two 
fangs  in  both  jaws.  That  above  has  also  a  conical  crown  with 
one  strong   posterior    and   two    anterior    ridges.     The   second 

•  In  ▼.  is  described  (p.  569)  and  figured  (pi  142),  the  lower  task  of  a  llippopota- 
snna  which,  after  fractore,  bad  been  united  a^aun  by  a  mass  of '  ostcodentinc' 
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decidnoua  molar,  d  s,  has  a  large  trilobate  crown,  the  6r8t  lobe  small, 
with  an  anterior  basal  ridge ;  the  second  large,  conical,  with  three 
longitudinal  indentations;  the  third  lobe  still  larger,  and  cleft  into 
two  balf-cones  by  an  antero-posterior  fissure  assuming  the  normal 
pattern  of  the  true  molars.  The  third  deciduous  molar,  d  4,  above 
more  closely  resembles  the  ordinary  upper  true  molar ;  but  its 
second  pair  of  demi-cones  are  relatively  larger.  In  the  lower  jaw 
the  last  deciduous  molar,  d*,  has  a  more  complex  crown  than  that  of 
any  other  teeth  of  the  permanent  or  deciduous  dentition.  It  has 
three  pairs  of  demi-cones,  progressively  increasing  in  size,  from 
before  backward,  with  an  anterior  and  posterior  basal  ridge  and 
tubercles.  Like  the  last  trilobate  deciduous  lower  molar  of  the 
Hog,  it  increases  in  thichness  posteriorly,  instead  of  diminishing 
here,  like  the  last  true  molar  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  adult  Hippo- 
potamus. 

The  upper  incisors,  and  the  first  premolar  of  both  jaws,  are  not 
developed  in  the  typical  Ruminants,  rarely  the  upper  canines : 
the  dental  formula  being : — 

'  o' "  n'  'u'-r,-  "  <""■  "•  ■■•  •"'■  ««■  »"> 

The  gazelle,  the  sheep,  the  ox — respectively  representing  the 
families  Antilopida,  Ovida,  and  Bovida,  which  are  collectively 
designated    the    '  hollow-homed   ruminants '  —  all    present  this 
formula.      It  likewise   characterises    many  of  the  aolid-homed 
ruminants,  or  the  deer  tribe 
^' '  (  Cert)trf(5),the  exceptions  hav- 

ing canine  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw  of  the  male  sex,  and 
sometimes  also  in  the  females, 
though  they  are  always  smaller 
in  these. 

The   upper  canines  attain 
their  greatest  length  in  the 
Muntjac  (vol.  ii.  p.  478,  fig. 
■BcBiiiioii  MMcboi  mnitbitndi  i  Z2%,  a  o)  and  the  small  Musk- 

deer,  and  especially  in  the 
typical  species  {Moschua  motchiferua,  fig.  277.)  These  teeth,  in- 
deed, in  the  male  Musk,  ib.  c,  present  proportions  intermediate  be- 
tween those  of  the  upper  canines  of  the  Machatrodus  and  of  the 
Morse.  The  inverse  relationship  in  the  development  of  teeth  and 
horns,  exemplified  by  the  total  absence  of  canines  in  the  Rumi- 
nants with  persistent  frontal  weapons,  by  their  first  appearance 
;  the  intenuptcd  line  tra- 
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in  the  periodically  homlesB  deer,  and  by  their  larger  size  in  the 
abaolately  hornless  Mueka,  is  further  illustrated  by  the  presence 
not  only  of  canines,  but  of  a  p^  of  laniariform  incisors,  fig.  276.  i, 
in  tJie  upper  Jaw  of  the  Camelida. 

In  the  Camel  and  Dromedary  the  upper  canines,  fig.  278,  r, 
are  formidable  for  their  size  and  shape,  but  do  not  project  beyond 
the  lipe  like  the  tusks  of 
the  Musk-^er ;  they  are 
more  feeble  in  the  Lla- 
mas and  Vicugnas,  and 
are  always  of  smaller  size 
in  the  females  than  in  the 
males.  The  inferior  ca- 
nines, o,  moreover,  retain 
their  laniariform  shape 
in  the  Cametida,  and  are 
more  erect  in  position 
than  in  the  ordinary  Ru- 
nunauta.  They  are  separated  by  a  short  diastema  fi-cmi  the  inci- 
sore  in  the  Aw:heni<B. 

TWe  true  nature  of  the  corresponding  canines  in  the  ordinary 
KominantB,  in  which  they  are  procumbent,  and  form  part  of  the 
same  series  with  the  incisors,  is  always  indicated  by  the  lateness 
oS  their  development,  and  often  by  some  peculiarity  of  form.  Thus 
in  the  Motchus,  fig.  277,  c,  they  are  smaller  and  more  pointed 
than  the  incisors ;  in  the  Giraffe  they  have  a  much  larger  crown, 
.  which  is  bilobed.  The  laniariform  tooth  in  the  premarillary 
bone  of  the  CameUda,  fig.  278,  i,  which  represents  the  upper  and 
onter  incisor,  i,  is  smaller  than  the  true  canine,  c,  which  is  placed 
behind  it  in  the  Camel  and  Dromedary ;  but  in  the  Vicugna  it  is 
as  large  as,  or  larger  than,  the  true  canine. 

Most  of  the  deciduous  molars  of  the  Buminants  resemble  in 
form  the  true  molars;  the 
last  milk-molar,  for  example, 
fig.  279,  d  *,  ra  the  lower 
jaw,  has  three  lobes  like  the 
last  lower  true  molar,  m  s. 
The  deciduous  molars  in 
existing  true  Ruminants  are 
three  in  number  on  each  side, 
and,  being  succeeded  by  as  many  premolars,  the  ordinary  perma- 
nent molar  formula  ia — 
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but  there  is  a  rudiment  of  d  \  in  the  embryo  Fallow-deer,  and  in 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  extinct  Kuminants  (Dorcatherium, 
Kaup)  the  normal  number  of  premolars  was  fully  developed. 

The  characteristic  complexity  of  the  Kuminant  grinder,  fig. 
27 15  is  seen,  in  the  permanent  series,  only  in  the  three  posterior 
teeth  of  both  upper  and  lower  jaws,  which  are  the  true  molars ; 
the  three  first,  or  premolars,  having  more  simple  crowns  than 
those  which  they  displace.  The  complexity  in  question  is  the 
result  of  peculiar  plications  of  the  formative  capsule,  some  of 
which  are  longitudinal,  or  project  inward  from  the  sides  of  the 
capsule,  and  form  peninsular  folds  of  enamel  upon  the  grinding 
surface  of  the  tooth,  whilst  others  depend  vertically  from  the 
summit  of  the  matrix  into  the  body  of  the  tooth,  and  form  islands 
of  enamel  when  the  crown  begins  to  be  worn.  Of  the  longi- 
tudinal folds,  two  in  the  upper  true  molars  are  external,  broad, 
but  shallow,  and  often  sinuous,  and  one  is  internal,  narrow,  and 
deep,  extending  quite  across  the  summit  of  the  crown  of  the 
tooth,  and  decreasing  in  depth  toward  the  base  of  the  crown. 
The  corresponding  fold  of  enamel  in  the  completed  tooth,  ac- 
cordingly, extends  more  or  less  across  the  crown,  from  within 
outward,  as  the  tooth  is  less  or  more  worn.  The  whole  circum- 
ference of  this  complex  molar  is  also  invested  by  a  coat  of  enamel 
and  a  thinner  layer  of  cement.  In  some  Kuminants,  e.g.  Ox, 
Deer,  and  Giraffe,  a  small  vertical  column,  fig.  271,  m,  is  de- 
veloped at  the  internal  interspace  of  the  two  lobes  of  one  or  more 
of  the  upper  true  molars,  varying  in  height,  and  rarely  reaching 
the  summit  of  the  new-formed  crown,  but  longest  in  the  Bovidte. 
Different  genera  of  Kuminants  also  differ  in  the  depth  and  sinu- 
osity of  the  two  outer  longitudinal  folds,/,  and  in  the  depth  and 
complexity  of  the  two  vertical  folds.  A,  i,  which  likewise  are  united  in 
some  species  by  a  longer  common  base  than  in  others,  producing 
thereby  a  continuity  of  the  enamel,  and  complete  antero-posterior 
bisection  of  the  grinding  surface  during  a  longer  period  of  attri- 
tion. The  molars  of  the  Camel  present  the  most  simple  con- 
dition of  the  Ruminant  type  of  these  teeth ;  the  transverse  fold 
dividing  the  crown  being  short,  the  dentine  of  the  two  lobes  soon 
forms  a  continuous  tract.  The  common  base  of  the  crescentic 
vertical  folds  of  the  capside  being  likewise  short,  the  enamel 
islands  arc  soon  separated  from  each  other.  They  include  a 
shallow  or  narrow  crescentic  cavity,  with  a  simple  but  slightly 
sinuous  contour.  The  two  outer  shallow  longitudinal  depressions 
of  the  crown  have  no  middle  rising ;  and  there  is  no  columnar 
process  at  the  interspace  of  the  two  inner  convexities. 
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The  lower  molars  are  like  the  upper  ones  reversed.  The  single 
median  longitudinal  fold  is  external,  and  divides  the  convex  outer 
sides  of  the  two  lobes.  The  base  of  the  fold  extends,  in  some 
species,  across  the  molar  for  some  distance  before  it  contracts  in 
breadth,  retreating  toward  the  outer  side,  and  the  two  lobes  of 
the  crown  accordingly  continue  to  be  completely  divided  for  a 
longer  period,  as  in  tJie  Elk  and  Giraffe.  The  inner  surface  of 
the  molar  is  gently  sinuous,  the  concavities  being  rarely  so  deep 
as  those  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  upper  molars.  The  lower 
molars  are  always  thinner,  in  proportion  to  their  breadth,  than 
those  above,  and  the  crescentic  islands  are  narrower  and  less 
bowed.  The  differences  which  the  lower  molars  present  in  dif- 
ferent genera  of  Ruminants  are  analogous  to  those  in  the  upper 
molars,  but  are  less  marked.  The  accessory  small  column,  when 
present,  as  in  BoSy  UrtiSy  MegaceroSy  and  Alces,  is  situated  at 
the  outer  interspace  of  the  convex  lobes,  and  nearer  the  base  in 
the  CervidtB  than  in  the  BovidcB.  It  is  not  developed  in  the 
Antelopes,  Sheep,  or  Camel,  and  is  wanting  in  most  of  the 
smaller  species  of  Deer.  The  last  true  molar  of  the  lower  jaw  is 
chaftu^terised  in  all  Ruminants  by  the  addition  of  a  third  pos- 
terior lobe.  This  is  very  small  and  simple  in  the  Camel  and  the 
Gnu,  is  relatively  larger  in  the  Bovid^s  and  CervidiB,  and  pre- 
sents, in  the  Megaceros  and  Sivatherium,  a  deeper  central  enamel 
island  or  fold,  which  also  characterises  the  smaller  third  lobe  in 
the  Giraffe.  The  lower  molars  of  the  genus  Auchenia  are  pecu- 
liarly distinguished  by  the  vertical  ridge  at  the  forepart  of  the 
anterior  lobe,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  Camels  of  the  Old 
World. 

In  all  Ruminants,  the  outer  contour  of  the  entire  molar  series 
is  slightly  zigzag,  the  anterior  and  outer  angle  of  one  tooth  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  posterior  and  outer  angle  of  the  next  in 
advance.  All  the  three  lower  premolars  have  compressed,  sub- 
trenchant,  and  pointed  crowns  in  the  small  Musk-deer  (  Tragultu). 
The  true  Musk  (^Moschus)  more  resembles  the  ordinary  Deer 
in  its  premolars.  The  aberrant  Camelidce  deviate  most  from 
ruminant  type  in  the  position,  shape,  and  number  of  the  pre- 
molars :  the  anterior  one,  fig.  278,  s,  is  laniariform  in  both  jaws. 

As  phenomena  of  dentition  serve  to  determine,  or  indicate,  the 
age  of  Hoofed  beasts,  a  table  is  subjoined  in  which  the  charac- 
teristic teeth  are  indicated  by  the  symbols  adopted  in  my  *  Odon- 
tography'  (v),  and  illustrated  in  figs.  279  and  294,  with  reference 
to  those  domesticated  varieties  raised  for  food,  which  are  usually 
exhibited,  in  competition,  of  prescribed  ages,  at  the  great  cattle 
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sho7B.     The  range  of  variety,  for  which  allowance  may  be  made, 
is  noted  in  the  Ox  and  Sheep. 
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c.  Perissodactyla. — The  Horse  ia  selected  as  the  first  example  of 
the  dentition  of  the  hoofed  Quadrupeds  with  toes  in  uneven  number, 
because  it  offers  in  this  part  of  its  organiBation  some  transitipnat 


features  between  those  of  the  dental  characters  of  the  typical 
members  of  the  artiodactyle  and  of  those  of  the  perissodactyle 
Ut^ulata. 

All  the  kinds  of  teeth  are  retained,  in  nearly  normal  numbers, 
in  both  jaws,  and  with  almost  as  little  unequal  or  excessive  de- 
velopment as  in  the  Anoplothere ;  but  the  prolongation  of  the 
slender  jaws  carries  the  canines,  figs.  280,  c,  and  incisors,  tb.  i,  to 
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some  distance  from  the  molars,  aod  creates  a  long  diastema,  as  in 
the  BumiosntB  and  Tapirs.  The  first  deciduous  molar  is  very 
minute  and  b  not  succeeded  by  a  premolar;  yet,  remaining  longer 
in  place  than  the  larger  deciduous  molars  behind,  it  represents 
the  first  premolar,  and  completes  the  typical  number  of  that 
division  of  the  grinding  series.  If  the  dental  formula  of  the 
genus  Equut  be  restricted  to  the  functionally  developed  perma- 
nent  teeUi,  it  will  be — 

.3J        I.I        3.8         3.3 

The  outer  side  of  the  upper  molar  of  the  Horse  (Eguus  Ca- 
ballut,  (ig.  269)  is  impressed,  as  in  the  Palaeothere,  fig.  267,  by 
two  wide  longitudinal  channels :  the  other  evidences  of  the  peri»- 
Bodactyle  type  of  grinding  surface,  and  the  modificati<ms  thereof, 
are  given  at  p.  341.  In  the  lower  jaw,  the  teeth,  as  usual,  are 
narrower  transversely  than  in  the  upper  jaw ;  they  are  divided 
externally  into  two  convex  lobes  by  a  median  longitudinal  fissure, 
and  on  the  inner  side  they  present  three  principal  unequal  con- 
vex ridges,  and  an  anterior  and  posterior  narrower  ridge ;  but 
the  crown  of  the  molar  is  penetrated  from  the  inner  side  by 
deeper  and   more  complex  folds   than  in  the  2Si 

Rhinoceros  or  Palaeothere. 

The  incisors,  figa.  280,  285,  t,  are  arranged 
close  t<^ether  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  both  jaws.  They  are  slightly  curved, 
longitudinally  grooved,  with  long  simple  subtri- 
hedral  fangs  tapering  to  their  extremity,  fig. 
280.  The  crowns  are  broad,  tliick,  and  short. 
The  contour  of  Uie  biting  surface,  before  it  is 
much  worn,  approaches  an  ellipse.  These  teeth, 
if  found  detached,  recent  or  fossil,  are  distin- 
guishable from  those  of  the  Kuminanta  by 
their  greater  curvature,  and  from  those  of  all 
other  animals  by  the  fold  of  enamel  (lb.  c'), 
which  penetrates  the  body  of  the  crown  from 
its  broad  flat  summit,  like  the  inverted  finger 
of  a  glove.  When  the  tooth  begins  to  be  worn, 
the  fold  forma  an  island  of  enamel  inclosing  *"'™ "  '"■'™'  B"™- 
a  cavity,  «,  partly  filled  by  cement  and  partly  by  the  discoloured 
substances  of  the  food  j  this  is  called  by  horse-dealers  the '  mark.' 
In  aged  horses  the  incisors  are  worn  down  below  the  extent  of 
the  fold,  and  the  mark  disappears.  The  cavity  is  usually  obli- 
terated in  the  first  or  mid-incisors  at  the  sixth  year,  in  the  second 
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incisors  at  the  seventh  year,  and  in  the  third  or  outer  incisors  at 
the  eighth  year,  in  the  lower  jaw.  It  remains  longer  in  those  of  the 
upper  jaw,  and  in  both  the  place  of  the '  mark '  continues  for  eome 
years  to  be  indicated  by  the  dark-coloured  cement  or  osteo-dentine. 
The  canines  are  small  in  the  stallion,  less  in  the  gelding,  and 
rudimental  in  the  mare.  The  unworn  crown  is  remarkable  for 
the  folding  in  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins  of  enamel, 
which  here  includes  an  extremely  thin  layer  of  dentine.  The 
upper  canine  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  long  interspace  be- 
tween the  incisors  and  molars :  the  lower  canine,  fig.  2S0,  c,  is 
close  to  the  outer  incisor,  as  in  the  Ruminants,  but  is  better  dis- 
tinguished by  its  cuspidate  form. 

The  most  obvious  character  by  which  the  horse's  molars  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  complex  teeth  of  other  Herbivora  cor- 
responding with  them  in  size,  is  the  great  length  of  the  tooth 
before  it  divides  into  fangs.  This  division,  indeed,  does  not 
begin  to  take  place  until  much  of  the  crown  has  been  worn  away; 
and  thus,  except  in  old  horses,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  whole 
of  the  molar  is  implanted  in  the  socket  by  an  undivided  base. 
This  is  slightly  curved  in  the  upper  molars.  It  provides  for  mas- 
tication during  a  longer  life  than  in  the  cow. 

The  following  is  the  average  course  of  development  and  suc- 
cession of  the  teeth  in  the  Bguus  Caballus : — The  summits  of 
the  first  functional  deciduous  molar '  ('  first  grinder '  of  veterinary 
authors)  are  usually  apparent  at  birth ;  the  succeeding  grinder* 
sometimes  rises  a  day  or  two  later,  sometimes  together  with  the 
333  fii^t.     Their  appearance  is  speedily 

followed  by  that  of  the  firat  decidu- 
ous incisor,  fig.  282,  d  i  ('  centre 
nipper' of  veterinarians),  which  usu- 
ally cuts  the  gum  between  the  third 
and  sixth  days ;  but  occasionally  pro- 
,  trudes  at  birth.  The  second  deciduous 
incisor,  ib.  d  i,  appears  between  the 
twentieth  and  fortieth  days,  and  about 
this  time  the  rudimental  molar,  > 
comes  into  place,  and  the  last  de- 
ciduous molar  *  begins  to  cut  the  gum. 
About  the  sixth  month  the  inferior 
■^•'f '■■■  lateral  or  third  incisors,  ib.  d  3,  with 

the  deciduous  canine  make  their  appearance.     The  lower  minute 
canine  is  shed  about  the  time  that  the  contiguous  incisor  is  in 
■  Tbe  bomolDgne  of  it  flg,3  .  aS7.  ■  lb.  <t  3.  •  Ib.  d  1.  '  lb  d  i. 
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place.  The  upper  deciduous  canine  is  shed  in  the  course  of  the 
second  year.  The  rise  to  working  level  of  the  third  deciduous  in- 
cisors or  *  comer  nippers'  completes  the  stage  of  dentition  called  the 
'  colt's  month '  by  veterinary  authors,  fig.  282.  The  deciduous  inci- 
sors are  not  only  smaller  than  the  permanent  ones,  but  are  whiter, 
have  a  better  marked '  neck,'  the  fang  more  slender  and  pointed,  and 
are  devoid  of  the  median  longitudinal  groove.  The  first  permanent 


molar,  m  1,  appears  between  the  eleventh  and  fourteenth  months. 
The  *  second '  molar,  m  a,  follows  at  the  twentieth  month  or  the 
second  year.  The  first  functional  premolar,^  a,  displaces  the  deci- 
duous molar,  d  9,  at  from  two  years  to  two  years  and  a  half  old.' 
The  first  permanent  incisor,  fig.  283,  i  1,  displaces  d  3,  and  pro- 
trudes from  the  gum  at  between  two  years  and  a  half  and  three 
years.  At  the  same  period  the  second  or  penultimate  premolar,  p  s, 
pushes  out  the  penultimate  milk-molar,  and  the  penultimate  true 
molar,  m  9,  comes  into  place.  The  last  premolar, /f-i,  displaces  the 
last  deciduous  molar  at  between  three  years  and  a  half  and  four 
years;  the  appearance  above  the  gum  of  the  last  true  molar,  m  s,  is 
usually  somewhat  earlier.  The  second  incisor,  fig.  284,  i  9,  pushes 
out  its  deciduous  predecessor  at  about  three  years  and  eight  months. 
The  permanent  canine  or  '  tusk,'  c,  next  follows ;  its  appearance 
indicates  the  age  of  four  years  and  a  half;  but  it  sometimes  comes 
earlier.  The  third,  or  outer  incisor,  fig.  285,  (  3,  pushes  out  the  de- 
ciduous incisor,  d  3,  about  the  fifth  year,  but  is  seldom  in  full  place 
before  the  horse  is  five  years  and  a  half  old ;  the  last  premolar  is 
then  usually  on  a  level  with  the  other  grinders.  Upon  the  rising 
'  The  boiDolognni  («eth  in  the  jonng  Hjruc,  fig,  387,  are  indiciled  by  the  »me 
STiabob,  and  the  wle  dcTclnpinenMl  difference  riom  ibe  Elone  il  the  iliiplacemenl  1 1 
d  I  bj  t  p  I  tit  fanctiuiial  aizis. 
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of  the  third  permanent  incisor,  or  '  comer  nipper,'  the  '  colt '  be- 
comes a  '  horae,'  and  the  '  fiUy '  a  '  mare,'  in  the  language  of  the 
horse-dealers ;  after  the  disappearance  of  the  '  mark '  in  the  in- 
cisois,  at  the  eighth  or  ninth  year,  the  horse  becomes  '  aged.' 

285  The  modifications  which  the 

upper  molars  of  Hyrax,  fig. 
286,  present,  as  compared  with 
those  of  Paleotherium,  will  be 
readily  understood  by  the  re- 
marks in  the  section  ou  the 
homologies  of  the  grinding  sur- 
face, as  illustrated  by  figs.  268- 
270.  The  present  genus  is  a  mi- 
niature form  of  the  family,  and, 
like  the  primitive  eo-  and  mio- 
cene  hornleasrhinocerosC-^cero- 
therium),  ret^ns  lai^e  incisors, 
with  a  type  molar  series,  e.g. 


There  are  no  canines.    As  to  the  incisors  in  Hyrax  or  Rhinoceros 
the  species  vary,  not  only  in  regard  to  their  form  and  proportions, 
3S6  but  also  their  existence; 

and  in  the  varieties  of 
tbeae  teeth  we  may  dis- 
cern the  same  inverse 
relation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  horns  which 
I  is  manifested  by  the  ca- 
nines of  the  Ruminants. 

l,eu.L..«,.wrJ„,lf^a.,,  ^j^^^^^     ^^     tWO-homcd 

Rhinoceroses  of  Africa,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  great  length 
of  one  {^A.  bicomis,  Rh.  simus)  or  both  {Rk.  Kettloa)  of  the 
nasal  weapons,  have  no  incisors  in  their  adult  dentition;  neither 
had  that  great  extinct  two-horned  species  {Rh.  tichoHnus),  the 
prodigious  development  of  whose  horns  is  indicated  by  the  singu- 
lar modificarions  of  the  vomerine,  nasal,  and  premaxillary  bones, 
in  relation  to  the  firm  support  of  those  weapons.  The  Sumatran 
bicom  Rhinoceros  combines,  with  comparatively  small  horns, 
moderately  developed  incisors  in  both  jaws.  The  incisors  are  of 
larger  size  in  the  unicorn  Rhinoceroses  (^Rh.  Indicui  and  Rh.  Son- 
daicus) ;  still  larger,  relatively,  in  the  hornless  Accrotherium  and 
Hyrax,  figs.  286,  287,  i. 
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The  deciduous  molara  of  the  Rhinoceros  are,  in  Dumber  as  well 
as  in  shape,  similar  to  those  in  Hyrax,  which  bears  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  great  Rhinoceros  as  the  small  existing  Sloth  does  to 
the  extinct  Megatherium.  The  change  of  dentition  of  the  Rht- 
nwxrotidce  is,  therefore,  here  ^^^ 

illustrated     \tj   the  young 
Hyrax  capenti;  fig.  287. 

The  four  premolars,  p  i, 
3,  3,  4,  are  exposed  above 
the  four  deciduous  molars, 
t/i,  3,  3,  4,  which  they  push 
out;  the  first  true  molar, 
m  1, 18  in  place ;  the  second, 
m  3,  and  third,  m  .?,  moUrs 
are  in  different  states  of  forwardness.  The  first  premolar  differs 
from  the  rest  only  by  a  graduated  inferiority  of  size,  which,  in 
the  last  premolar,  p  4,  ceases  to  be  a  distinctiou  between  it  and 
the  true  molars. 

The  dental  formula  of  the  Tapir  i*— 

The  median  incisors  above  have  a  broad  trenchant  crown,  k, 
separated  by  a  transverse  channel  from  a  large  basal  ridge ;  the 
wedge-shaped  crowns  of  the  opposite  pair  below  fit  into  the 
channel,  and  have  no  basal  ridge ;  the  outer  incisors  above  are 
very  large  and  like  canines ;  those  below  are  unusually  small. 
The  canines,  /,  have  crowns  much  shorter  than  their  roots,  and 
not  projecting,  like  tusks,  beyond  the  lips;  they  are  pointed,  with 
an  outer  convex,  separated  by  sharp  edges  from  an  inner,  less 
convex,  surface.  The  lower  canines  form  part  of  the  same  semi- 
circular series  with  the  incisors.  The  first  three  premolars  above 
have  the  outer  part  of  the  crown  composed  of  two  half-cones,  the 
posterior  one  having  a  basal  ridge  ;  the  anterior  basal  ridge  rises 
into  a  small  cusp  in  the  second  premolar,  which  increases  in  size 
in  the  third  and  fourth  ;  in  this  tooth  the  transverse  depression 
divides  at  the  base  of  the  anterior  and  outer  demicone,  and  the 
posterior  division  is  continued  into  the  interspace  of  the  two 
demicones ;  these,  therefore,  now  become  in  m  i  and  m  i  the  outer 
ends  of  the  two  transverse  wedge-shaped  eminences,  giving  their 
summits  a  curve  whose  concavity  is  turned  backward ;  ^e  last 
molar,  m  s,  may  be  known  by  the  shorter  and  more  curved  pos- 
terior eminence.  In  the  dentition  of  the  lower  jaw  the  double 
transverse  ridged  structure  prevails  throughout  the  molar  series. 
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the  anterior  talon  being  most  produced  and  compressed  in  the 
first  tooth,  p  3. 

Certain  huge  fossil  bilophodont  grinders,  which  seemed  to  indicate 
a  gigantic  Tapir,  are  now  known,  by  the  discovery  of  the  cranium, 
and  the  enormous  tusks  of  the  lower  jaw,  fig.  288,  i,  to  belong  to 
H  genua  connecting  the  tapiroid  with  the  proboscidian  families. 

The  permanent  dentition  of  the  genua  Dinotkerium  is — 


The  two  deciduous  molars  in  situ  on  each  side  of  the  fragment  ol 
the  upper  jaw  of  the  young  Dinotkerium,  which  Professor  Kaup' 
has  figured,  answer  to  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  typical  series. 
The  crown  of  the  anterior  milk-molar  supports  two  transverse 


ridges  with  an  anterior  and  posterior  basal  ridge;  its  contour  is 
almost  square ;  the  last  niilk-molai-  hss  a  greater  antero-poste- 
rior  extent,  and  supports  three  transverse  eminences  with  an 
iUitciioi-    and   posterior   baaal  ridge,  the  anterior  ridge  being 
developed  into  a  pointed  tubercle  at  its  outer  end.     The  two 
premolars,  fig.   288,  p  3  and  4,  conform  to  the  general  rule  in 
being  more  simple  than  the  teeth  which  they  displace  and  suc- 
ceed.   The  transverse  diameter  of  the  second  premolar  exceeds  the 
antero-posterior  one,  the  proportions  being  the  reverse  of  those  of 
the  deciduous  molar,  which  it  displaces.     The  first  true  molar,  m 
I,  repeats  the  structure  of  the  hindmost  deciduous  molar,  its  crown 
'  CMII",  p.  401 ;  uid  cim".     Tab.  I. 
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having  a  disproportionate  antero-posterior  extent,  and  supporting 
three  transverse  eminences,  with  an  anterior,  posterior,  and  inter- 
nal basal  ridge.  The  Dinothere  resumes  the  tapiroid  character, 
and  differs  from  the  Mastodon,  inasmuch  as  the  posterior  molars^ 
m  %  and  3,  instead  of  having  an  increased  antero-posterior  extent 
and  more  complex  crowns,  increase  only  in  thickness,  and  support 
two  instead  of  three  transverse  eminences ;  they  have  also  an  an- 
terior and  a  posterior  basal  ridge.  In  the  lower  jaw  the  first 
premolar,  p  3,  is  implanted,  like  that  above,  by  two  fangs ;  but  it 
has  a  smaller  and  simpler  crown,  which  is  narrower  in  proportion  to 
its  antero-posterior  extent,  and  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the 
antero-posterior  ridge,  only  the  posterior  of  the  two  inner  tuber- 
cles being  developed ;  thus  the  crown  presents  more  of  a  trenchant 
than  of  a  grinding  character ;  the  second  premolar,  p  4,  supports 
two  transverse  ridges.  The  third  of  the  permanent  series,  which 
is  the  first  true  molar,  m  i,  has  three  transverse  ridges,  like  the 
one  above,  but  is  relatively  narrower;  the  second,  m  2,  and  third, 
m  3,  true  molars  have  each  large  square  crowns,  with  two  trans- 
verse ridges,  and  an  anterior  and  posterior  talon,  the  latter  being 
more  developed  than  in  the  corresponding  molars  of  the  upper 
jaw. 

The  generic  peculiarity  of  the  Dinotherium  is  most  strongly 
manifested  in  its  tusks.  These,  fig.  288,  t,  are  two  in  number, 
implanted  in  the  prolonged  and  deflected  symphysis  of  the  lower 
jaw,  in  close  contiguity  with  each  other,  and  having  their  exserted 
crown  directed  downward  and  bent  backward,  gradually  de- 
creasing to  the  pointed  extremity.  In  jaws  with  molar  teeth  of 
equal  size,  the  symphysis  and  its  tusks  offer  two  sizes ;  the  larger 
ones,  which  have  been  found  four  feet  in  length,  with  tusks  of 
two  feet,  may  be  attributed  to  the  male  Dinothere ;  the  smaller 
specimens,  with  tusks  of  half  size,  to  the  female.  The  ivory  of 
these  tusks  presents  the  fine  concentric  structure  of  those  of  the 
Hippopotamus,  not  the  decussating  curvilinear  character  which 
characterises  the  ivory  of  the  Elephant  and  Mastodon.  No  cor- 
responding  tusks,  nor  the  germs  of  such,  have  yet  been  discovered 
in  the  upper  jaw  of  the  Dinotherium. 

D.  Proboscidia. — The  dentition  of  the  genus  Ulephas,  the  sole 
existing  modification  of  the  once  numerous  and  varied  Probosci- 
dian family,  includes  two  long  tusks,  fig.  289,  one,  i,  in  each  of  the 
premaxillary  bones,  and  large  and  complex  molars,  ib.,  d4,  m  i, 
m  2,  in  both  jaws :  of  the  latter  there  is  never  more  than  one 
wholly,  or  two  partially,  in  place  and  use  on  each  side  at  any 
given  time,  the  series  being  continually  in  progress  of  formation 
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and  destruction,  of  shedding  and  replacement  and  all  the  grmders 
succeed  one  another,  hkc  true  molars,  horizontally,  from  behind 
forwards 

The  total  number  of  teeth  developed  in  the  elephant  appears 
to  be  1  j^',mg^g-aB     the    two   large   permanent   tusks   being 
preceded  hj  two  small  deciduous  ones,  and  the  number  of  molar 
teeth  which  follow  one  another 
on  each  side  of  both  jaws  being  2S9 

iif  t  le-d  than  --iv,  of  which  the 
laat  three  answer  to  the  trui 
molars  of  other  niammalB 

The  deciduous  tusk  appcara 
beyond  the  gum  between  the 
fifth  and  seventh  month,  it 
rarelj  exceeds  two  inches  in 
length,  and  is  shed  between 
the  first  and  second  year 

The  permanent  tusks  cut 
the  gum  when  about  an  inch 
m  length,  a  month  or  twti 
usually  after  the  milk-tuaka 
are  shed  Their  widely  open 
base  IB  fixed  upon  a  conical 
pulp,  which,  wilh  the  capsule 
Hurroundinj;  the  ha=c  of  the 
tusk  and  the  soi  kct,  c  inli 
nues  to  increase  in  pize  anil 
depth,  obliterating  all  vc^tigcs 
oi  that  of  the  deciduous  tusk, 
and  finall}  estendiiig  its  ba^e 


l!     .    f      ll,       n      ,1      I,,, lure,    %. 

2b9,  n  Ihe  tusk,  bemg  subject  to 
no  attrition  from  an  opposed  tooth,  but  being  worn  only  by  the  oc- 
casional uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  arrives  at  an  extraordinary 
length,  following  the  curve  originally  impressed  upon  it  by  the 
form  of  the  socket,  and  gradually  widening  from  the  projecting 
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apex  to  that  part  which  was  formed  when  the  matrix  and  the 
socket  had  reached  their  full  size. 

These  incisive  teeth  of  the  elephant  not  only  surpass  other 
teeth  in  size,  as  helonging  to  a  quadruped  so  enormous,  but  they 
are  the  largest  of  all  teeth  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body ; 
repre&entiDg  in  a  natural  state  those  monstrous  incisors  of  the 
rodents,  which  are  the  result  of  accidental  suppression  of  the 
wearing  force  of  the  opposite  teeth,  6g.  239. 

The  tusks  of  the  elephant,  like  those  of  the  mastodon,  consist 
chiefly  of  that  modification  of  dentine  which  is  called  '  ivory,' 
and  which  shows,  on  transverse  fractures  or  sections,  striee  pro- 
ceeding in  the  arc  of  a  circle  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference 
in  opposite  directions,  and  forming  by  their  decnssations  curvili- 
near lozenges.  This  character  is  peculiar  to  the  tusks  of  the 
Proboscidian  Pachyderms. 

In  the  Indian  Elephant  the  tusks  are  always  short  and  straight 
in  the  female,  and  less  deeply  implanted  than  in  the  male  :  she 
thus  retaining,  as  usual,  more  of  the  characters  of  the  immature 
state.  In  the  male  they  have  been  known  to  acquire  a  length  of 
nine  feet,  with  a  basal  diameter  of  eight  inches,  and  to  weigh  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds :  but  these  ,^ 

dimensions  are  rare  in  the  Asiatic 
species. 

The  elephant  of  Africa,  at  least 
in  certun  localities,  has  large  tusks 
in  both  sexes ;  and  the  ivory  is  most 
esteemed  by  the  mannfacturer  for 
its  density  and  whiteness. 

The  molar  teeth  of  Uie  elephant  are 
remarkable  for  their  great  uze,  and 
extreme  complexity  of  their  struc- 
ture, fig.  290.  The  crown,  of  which 
a  great  proportion  is  buried  in  the 
socket,  and  very  little  more  than  the 
grinding  surface  appears  above  the 
gum,  is  deeply  divided  into  a  number 
of  transverse  perpendicular  plates, 
consisting  each  of  a  body  of  den- 
tine, d,  coated  by  a  layer  of  enamel 
ib.,e,  and  this  again  by  the  cement,  lb.,  c,  which  fills  the  interspaces 
of  the  enamelled  plates,  and  here  more  especially  merits  its  name, 
since  it  binds  together  the  several  divbions  of  the  crown  before 
they  are  fully  formed  and  united  by  the  confluence  of  their  bases 


'  BoUr.  Bleipbuit. 
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into  a  common  body  of  dentine.  As  the  growth  of  each  plate 
begins  at  the  summit,  they  remain  detached  and  like  so  many 
separate  teeth  or  denticulea,  until  their  base  is  completed,  when  it 
becomes  blended  with  the  bases  of  contiguous  plat«8  to  form  the 
common  body  of  the  crown  of  the  complex  tooth  from  which  the 
roots  are  next  developed. 

The  plates  of  the  molar  teeth  of  the  Siberian  Mammoth  (Etephat 
jg,  primifftnius)  are  thinner  in  proportion 

to  their  breadth,  and  more  numerous 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  crown 
than  in  the  existing  species  of  Asiatic 
Elephant.  In  the  African  Elephant, 
fig.  291,  the  lamellar  divisions  of  the 
crown  are  fewer  and  thicker,  and  they 
expand  more  uniformly  from  the  mar- 
gins to  the  centre,  yielding  a  lozenge- 
form  when  out  or  worn  tranaversely,  as 
MnUn.  AMnn  McHiimL  j^^  masticatiou.    From  this  modification 

the  gradation  is  close  in  the  many  extinct  species  to  the  three- 
ridged  Mastodons  and  two-ridged  Dinotheres. 

The  first  molars  of  the  Asiatic  Elephant  include  four  plates,  are 
in  place  and  use  at  three  months,  and  are  shed  when  the  elephant 
is  about  two  years  old. 

The  eight  or  nine  plates  of  the  second  molar  are  formed  in  the 
closed  alveolus,  behind  the  first  molar  by  the  time  this  cuts  the 
gum,  and  they  are  united  with  the  body  of  the  tooth,  and  most 
of  them  are  in  use,  when  the  first  molar  is  shed. 

The  third  molar  has  the  crown  divided  into  from  eleven  to 
thirteen  plates ;  it  averages  four  inches  in  length,  and  two  inches 
in  breadth,  and  has  a  small  anterior,  and  a  very  lai^e  posterior 
root ;  it  begins  to  appear  above  the  gum  about  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  is  in  its  most  complete  state  and  extensive  use 
during  the  fiflh  year,  and  is  worn  out  and  shed  in  the  ninth  year. 
Its  remains  about  this  period  are  shown  in  fig.  289,  d  *.  The 
three  preceding  teeth  answer  to  the  deciduous  molars,  da,  da, 
and  dt,  in  the  Hyrax,  fig.  287,  and  Hog,  fig.  294. 

The  fourth  moUr,  figs.  289  and  292,  m  i,  presents  a  marked 
superiority  of  size  over  the  third,  and  a  somewhat  different  form : 
the  anterior  angle  is  more  obliquely  abra<)ed,  giving  a  pentagonal 
figure  to  the  tooth  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  number  of  plates  in 
the  crown  of  this  tooth  is  fifteen  or  sixteen :  its  length  between 
seven  and  eight  inches ;  its  breadth  three  inches.  The  fore- 
part of  the  grinding  surface  of  this  tooth  begins  to  probrude 
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through  the  gum  at  the  sixth  year :  it  is  in  full  use  aud  place  at 
the  fifteenth  year  (fig.  289,  ra  i ) :  the  tooth  is  worn  away,  and  its 
last  remnant  shed,  about  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fifth  year.  It  is 
the  homologue  of  the  first  true  molar  of  Hyrax,  fig.  287,  m  i. 

The  fift.h  molar,  ib.,  m  a,  with  a  crown  of  from  KTenteon  to 
twenty  plates,  measures  between  nine  and  ten  inches  in  length, 
and  about  three  inches  and  a  half  in  breadth.  It  begins  to  appear 
above  the  gum  about  the  twen- 
tieth  year :  its  duration  has  not  \  | 
been  ascertained  by  observation. 

The  sixth  molar  is  the  last,  and  ^  i 
has  from  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
seven  plates;  its  length,  or  an- 
tero-posterior  extent,  following 
the  curvature,  is  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches:  the  breadth  of  the  -a-ui-n. 

grinding  surface  rarely  exceeds  three  inches  and  a  half.' 

The  molar  teeth  succeed  each  other  from  behind  forward, 
moving  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  shown  by  the  curved  line  in  fig. 
289.  The  position  of  the  growing  tooth  in  the  closed  alveoluh, 
m  2,  is  almost  at  right  angles  with  that  in  use,  the  grinding 
surface  being  at  first  directed  backward  in  the  upper  jaw,  forward 
in  the  lower  jaw,  and  brought,  by  the  revolving  course,  into  a 
horizontal  line  in  both  jaws,  so  that  they  oppose  each  other, 
when  developed  for  use.  The  imaginary  pivot  on  which  the 
grinders  revolve  is  next  their  root  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  is  next 
the  grinding  surface  in  the  lower  jaw ;  in  both,  towards  the 
frontal  aur&ce  of  the  skull.  Viewing  both  upper  and  lower 
molars  as  one  complex  whole,  subject  to  the  same  revolving  move- 
ment, the  section  dividing  such  whole  into  upper  and  lower  por- 
tion mns  parallel  to  the  curve  described  by  that  movement,  the 
upper  being  the  central  portion,  or  that  nearest  the  pivot,  the 
lower,  the  peripheral  portion  :  the  grinding  surface  of  the  upper 
molars  is  consequently  convex  from  behind  forward,  and  that  of 
the  lower  molars  concave :  the  upper  molars  are  always  broader 
than  the  lower  ones. 

The  bony  plate  forming  the  sockets  of  the  growing  teeth  is 
more  than  usually  distinct  from  the  body  of  the  nuxiUary,  and 

I  In  mj  'OdoDtocniAj'  I  rated  toconjccwre  tbM  'ttin  molar,  if  il  makr*  iu 
■ppeannce  Bboot  tfa«  lifikth  jear.wotdd,  froiD  id  npetior  depth  and  length,  cnntinoa 
to  do  the  work  of  muticition  nmil  the  poaderooi  Pacbjdenn  bad  puwd  the  cen- 
10x7  of  '■M  exiMcnce  : '  but  I  »oiild  now  mcrelr  idggeM,  to  all  who  inaj  bare  ihn 
oppoftnnttj,  the  deiirabilitj  of  making  and  recording  obaerratknii  MpplemcDU/jr  to 
ihoM  in  the  text  made  oo  eaptite  Aaialie  dephaaii  in  En«pc«ii  mcMfciieb 
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participates  in  this  revolving  course,  advancing  forward  with  the 
teeth.  The  partition  between  the  tooth  in  use  and  its  successor 
is  perforated  near  the  middle ;  and,  in  its  progress  forward,  that 
part  next  the  grinding  surface  is  first  absorbed ;  the  rest  disap- 
peanng  with  the  absorption  of  the  roots  of  the  preceding  grinder. 

There  are  few  examples  of  organs  that  manifest  a  more  striking 
adaptation  of  a  complex  structure  to  the  exigencies  of  the  animal 
endowed  with  it,  than  the  grinding  teeth  of  the  elephant.  We 
perceive,  for  example,  that  the  jaw  is  not  encumbered  with  the 
whole  weight  of  the  massive  tooth  at  once,  but  that  it  is  formed 
by  degrees  as  it  is  required ;  the  division  of  the  crown  into  a 
number  of  successive  plates,  and  the  subdivision  of  these  into 
cylindrical  processes,  presenting  the  conditions  most  favourable 
to  progressive  formation.  The  fore  and  most  abraded  part  of  the 
tooth  is  fitted  for  the  first  coarse  crushing  of  the  branches  of  a 
tree :  the  transverse  enamel  ridges  of  the  succeeding  part  of  the 
tooth  divide  it  into  smaller  fragments,  and  the  posterior  islands 
and  tubercles  of  enamel  pound  it  to  the  pulp  fit  for  deglutition. 
The  structure  and  progressive  development  of  the  tooth  not  only 
give  to  the  elephant's  grinder  the  advantage  of  the  uneven  sur- 
face which  adapts  the  millstone  for  its  office,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  secure  the  constant  presence  of  the  most  efficient  arrange- 
ment for  the  finer  comminution  of  the  food,  at  the  part  of  the 
mouth  which  is  nearest  the  fauces. 

The  central  part  of  the  tusk  especially  near  the  base  of  such 
as  have  reached  their  full  size,  is  occupied  by  a  slender  cylindrical 
tract  of  modified  ivory,  perforated  by  a  few  vascular  canals,  which 
is  continued  to  the  apex  of  the  tusk.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
processes  of  osteo-dentine  or  imperfect  bone-like  ivory,  projecting 
in  a  stalactitic  form  into  the  interior  of  the  pulp-cavity,  apparently 
the  consequence  of  the  partial  inflammation  of  the  vascular  pulp. 

The  musket-balls  and  other  foreign  bodies  which  are  occasion- 
ally found  in  ivory,  are  immediately  surrounded  by  osteo-dentine 
in  greater  or  less  quantity.  It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  wonder 
how  such  bodies  should  become  completely  imbedded  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tusk,  sometimes  without  any  visible  aperture,  or  how 
leaden  bullets  may  have  become  lodged  in  the  solid  centre  of  a 
very  large  tusk  without  having  been  flattened.  The  explanation 
is  as  follows : — A  musket-ball,  aimed  at  the  head  of  an  elephant, 
may  penetrate,  at  «,  fig.  289,  the  thin  bony  socket  and  the  thinner 
ivory  parietes  of  the  wide  conical  pulp-cavity  occupying  the  in- 
serted base  of  the  tusk ;  if  the  projectile  force  be  there  spent, 
the  ball  will  gravitate  to  the  opposite  and  lower  side  of  the  pulp- 
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cavity,  as  indicated  in  fig.  289,  b.  The  hole  a  is  soon  healed  and 
filled  up  by  ossification  of  the  periosteum  of  the  socket,  and  of 
the  pulp  next  the  thin  wall  of  ivory  which  has  been  perforated. 
The  ball  sinks  below  the  level  of  this  cicatrix,  and  the  presence  of 
the  foreign  body  exciting  inflammation  of  the  pulp,  an  irregular 
course  of  calcification  ensues,  which  results  in  the  deposition 
around  the  ball  of  a  certain  thickness  of  osteo-dentine.  The  pulp 
then  resuming  its  healthy  function,  coats  the  surface  of  the  osteo- 
dentine  inclosing  the  ball,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  conical 
cavity  into  which  that  mass  projects,  with  layers  of  normal  ivory. 

By  the  continued  progress  of  growth,  the  ball  so  inclosed  is 
carried  forward,  in  the  course  indicated  by  the  arrow  in  fig.  289, 
to  the  middle  of  the  solidified  exserted  part  of  the  tusk,  c.  Should 
the  ball  have  penetrated  the  base  of  the  tusk  of  a  young  elephant, 
it  may  be  carried  on,  by  the  uninterrupted  growth  and  wear  of 
the  tusk,  until  that  base  has  become  the  apex,  and  be  finally  ex- 
posed and  discharged  by  the  continual  abrasion  to  which  the  apex 
of  the  tusk  is  subjected. 

Yet  none  of  these  phenomena  prove  the  absolute  nonvascularity 
of  the  tusk,  but  only  the  low  degree  of  its  vascularity.  Blood 
circulates,  slowly  no  doubt,  through  the  prolongations  of  the  pulp 
into  the  minute  vascular  canals  which  are  continued  through  the 
centre  of  the  ivory  to  the  very  apex  of  the  tusk  :  and  it  is  from 
this  source  that  the  fine  tubular  structure  of  the  ivory  obtains  the 
correspondingly  minute  villi  carrying  the  plasmatic  colourless 
fluid  by  which  its  low  vitality  is  maintained.' 

The  modification  of  dentine  called  *  ivory,'  is  characterised 
partly  by  the  minute  size  of  the  tubes,  which,  at  their  origin  from 
the  pulp  cavity,  do  not  exceed  xy o fo^*^  ^^  *^  i^ch  in  diameter,  in 
their  close  arrangement  at  intervals  scarcely  exceeding  the  breadth 
of  a  single  tube,  and,  above  all,  on  their  strong  and  almost  angular 
gyrations,  which  are  much  greater  than  the  secondary  curvatures 
of  the  tubes  of  ordinary  dentine. 

The  dentinal  tubes  of  ivory,  as  they  radiate  from  the  pulp-cavity, 
incline  obliquely  towards  the  pointed  end  of  the  tusk,  and  de- 

>  I  had  the  msk  aod  palp  of  an  elephant  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  longitudinally 
jivided,  soon  after  the  death  of  that  animal  in  the  sammer  of  1847.  Although  the 
palp  could  be  easily  detached  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  pulp-cavity,  it  was  not 
withoat  a  certain  resistance ;  and  when  the  edges  of  a  co-adapted  pulp  and  tooth  were 
ezarnined  by  a  strong  lens,  the  filamentary  processes  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  pulp 
could  be  acen  stretching  as  they  were  withdrawn  from  the  dentinal  tubes  before  they 
broke.  They  are  so  minute  that,  to  the  naked  eye,  the  detached  surface  of  the  pulp 
soems  to  be  entire,  and  Cuvicr  was  tiius  deceived  in  concluding  that  there  was  no  or- 
jgantc  connection  between  the  pulp  and  the  ivory,    cxxxix.  Ed.  1834,  torn.  I,  p.  635. 
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scribe  two  slight  primary  curves,  the  first  convex  towards  that 
end,  the  second  and  shorter  one  concave :  these  curves  in  narrow 
sections  from  near  the  open  base  of  the  tusk  are  almost  obscured 
by  the  strong  angular  parallel  secondary  gyrations.  The  tubes 
divide  dichotomously,  at  acute  angles,  and  gradually  decrease  in 
size  as  they  approach  the  periphery  of  the  tusk. 

The  characteristic  appearance  of  decussating  curved  striae,  with 
oblique  rhomboidal  spaces,  so  conspicuous  on  transverse  sections 
or  fractures  of  ivory,  is  due  to  the  refraction  of  light  caused  by 
the  parallel  secondary  gyrations  of  the  tubes  above  described. 
The  strong  contour  lines  observed  in  longitudinal  sections  of 
ivory,  parallel  with  the  cone  of  the  pulp-cavity,  and  which  are 
circular  and  concentric  when  viewed  in  transverse  slices  of  the 
tusk,  are  commonly  caused  by  strata  of  minute  opaque  cellules, 
which  are  unusually  numerous  in  the  interspaces  of  the  tubes 
throughout  the  substance  of  the  ivory,  and  by  their  very  great 
abundance  and  larger  size  in  the  peripheral  layers  of  cement. 
The  decomposition  of  the  fossil  tusks  into  superimposed  conical 
layers  takes  place  along  the  strata  of  the  opaque  cellules,  and 
directly  across  the  course  of  the  gyrating  dentinal  tubes. 

By  the  minuteness  and  close  arrangement  of  the  tubes,  and 
especially  by  their  strongly  undulating  secondary  curves,  a 
tougher  and  more  elastic  tissue  is  produced  than  results  from 
their  disposition  in  ordinary  dentine ;  and  the  modification  which 
distinguishes  *  ivory  '  is  doubtless  essential  to  the  due  degree  of 
coherence  of  so  large  a  mass  as  the  elephant's  tusk,  projecting  so 
far  from  the  supporting  socket ;  and  to  be  frequently  applied  in 
dealing  hard  blows  and  thrusts. 

§  222.  Homologies  of  Teeth,  —  In  Histology  tissues  dififer 
according  to  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  force  which  they  exercise 
in  the  living  body :  some,  the  nervous  and  muscular,  e.g.  are 
^  active ; '  others,  with  lower  endowments  of  elasticity,  adhesiveness, 
hardness,  &c.,  may  be  called  ^  passive,'  and  the  classes  of  these 
tissues  are  less  definite  and  distinct  In  considering  the  homo- 
logy of  a  tooth,  in  reference  to  its  class  of  tissue,  our  view  of  it 
must  not  be  restricted  to  its  ordinary  conditions  in  mammalia, 
where  a  central  pulp-canal  radiates  a  single  system  of  dentinal 
tubes  like  the  lacunal  tubes  from  a  Haversian  canal,  but  should 
be  extended  to  those  less  specialised  states  of  tooth  in  which  the 
body  of  dentine  is  traversed  by  several  pulp-canals,  either  di- 
chotomising, as  in  the  molar  of  Orycteropusy  vol.  i.  p.  369,  fig. 
247,  or  ramifying  throughout  the  dentine,  as  in  the  laniariform 
tooth  ot  Lamna  (vol.  i.  p.  364,  fig.  241). 
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A  vascular  matrix  buds  out  in  the  shark  from  the  membrane 
covering  the  jaw,  as  in  the  deer  from  that  covering  the  cranium, 
and  the  blood-vessels,  ramifying  through  such  matrix,  convey  the 
phosphate  of  lime  which  hardens  it ;  each  ultimate  ramification 
that  radiates  a  system  of  dentinal  tubes  in  the  shark's  tooth,  cor- 
responds with  the  same  ramification  of  the  artery  radiating  lacunal 
tubes  in  the  matrix  of  the  deer  s  antler. 

After  the  tooth  of  the  shark  has  been  worn  by  the  uses  for 
which  it  was  calcified,  it  is  shed  like  the  antler,  and  is  succeeded 
by  another.  There  is  merely  a  difference  in  the  place  of  suc- 
cession, the  new  tooth  rising  close  to,  but  not,  as  in  the  antler, 
directly  under,  the  base  of  the  old. 

But  the  basis  from  which  the  matrix  of  both  tooth  and  antler 
grows  is  homologically  the  same.  In  both  instances  the  gum,  or 
corium,  u  pushed  out  by  the  growing  matrix :  in  the  deer  it  forms 
the '  velvet '  which  peels  away  from  the  ossified  matrix,  in  the  shark 
it  is  hardened  into  the  enamel-like  layer  covering  the  matrix. 

These  are  the  differences  that  can  be  predicated  in  reference  to 
the  histological  homology  of  the  parts  in  question,  and  the  shark's 
tooth  answers  to  the  deer's  antler,  plu9  the  outer  enamel-like 
covering,  in  mode  of  development,  structure,  growth,  shedding,  and 
succession.  They  correspond,  alike,  with  osseous  texture ;  and, 
under  a  less  genus,  with  the  parts  of  the  dermo-skeleton. 

But  the  tooth  of  a  shark  is  homologous  with  that  of  a  porpoise ; 
therefore,  teeth  are  referable  to  the  dermo-  or  entero-skeletal 
parts  of  the  osseous  system. 

Descending  to  the  special  homologies,  we  find  that  the  idea 
of  a  recc^nition  of  answerable  teeth  in  different  animals  has 
prevailed,  more  or  less  vaguely,  in  Anatomy,  from  an  early  period 
of  the  science. 

When  '  incisors,'  *  canines,'  and  *  molars '  were  predicated  of 
the  dentition  in  different  species,  homologous  teeth  were  re- 
cc^nised  so  far  as  the  characters  of  those  classes  of  teeth  were 
defined  and  understood. 

The  Cuviers '  went  a  step  further,  and  distinguished  the  molar 
teeth  into  'false'  and  '  true,'  into  ' camassial'  and '  tubercular.'  De 
BlainviUe  pointed  out  a  particular  tooth  by  the  name  of '  principal,' 
which  he  believed  himself  able  to  trace  from  species  to  species.^ 

The  first  step  in  this  inquiry  is  the  elimination  of  those  classes 
of  Vertebrata  and  orders  of  Mammalia  in  which  homology  cannot 
be  predicated  of  individual  teeth.  This  limits  the  work  to  the 
group  of  mammals  here  termed  '  Diphyodonts.' 

'  cxx".  mnd  czxi".        '  The  line  *  Blainrine*  nins  throogh  that  tooth  in  fig.  293. 
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Only  in  the  Mammalian  orders  with  two  sets  of  teeth  do  those 
organs  acquire  fixed  individual  characters,  supporting  the  appli- 
cation of  special  denominations ;  and  this  individualisation  of  the 
teeth  is  significative  of  the  high  grade  of  organisation  of  the 
animals  manifesting  it. 

Originally,  indeed,  the  name  '  incisors,'  *  laniaries  '  or  *  canines,' 
*  fpolars,'  *  tuberculars,'  were  given  to  the  teeth  in  Man  and 
certain  Mammals,  as  in  Keptiles,  in  reference  merely  to  the  shape 
and  ofiices  so  indicated ;  but  names  of  teeth  can  now  be  used  as 
arbitrary  signs,  in  a  more  fixed  and  determinate  sense.  In  some 
Carnivoray  e.g.,  the  front  teeth  have  tuberculate  summits,  adapted 
for  nipping  and  bruising,  while  the  principal  back  teeth  are 
shaped  for  cutting,  and  work  upon  each  other  like  the  blades 
of  scissors.  The  front  teeth  in  the  Elephant  project  from  the 
upper  jaw  in  the  form,  size,  and  direction  of  long  pointed  horns. 
In  short,  shape  and  size  are  the  least  constant  of  dental  cha- 
racters ;  and  the  homologous  teeth  are  determined,  like  other 
parts,  by  their  relative  position,  by  their  connections,  and  by  their 
development. 

Those  teeth  which  are  implanted  in  the  premaxillary  bones, 
and  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  lower  jaw,  are  called  *  in- 
cisors,' whatever  be  their  shape  or  size.  The  tooth  in  the 
maxillary  bone,  which  is  situated  at,  or  near  to,  the  suture  with 
the  premaxillary,  is  the  '  canine,'  as  is  also  that  tooth  in  the  lower 
jaw  which,  in  opposing  it,  passes  in  front  of  its  crown  when  the 
mouth  is  closed.  The  other  teeth  of  the  first  set  are  the  'de- 
ciduous molars ; '  the  teeth  which  displace  and  succeed  them  ver- 
tically are  the  *  premolars ; '  the  more  posterior  teeth,  which  are 
not  displaced  by  vertical  successors,  are  the  *  molars,'  properly  so 
called. 

The  premolars  must  displace  deciduous  molars  in  order  to  rise 
into  place ;  the  molars  are  a  continuation,  backward,  of  the  pri- 
mary or  '  milk '  series.  It  will  be  observed  in  fig.  294  that  the 
last  deciduous  molar,  d  4,  has  the  same  relative  superiority  of 
size  to  cf  3  and  d  2  which  m  3  bears  to  7/i  2  and  m  \ ;  and  that  the 
crowns  of  J9  3  and  p  4  are  of  a  more  simple  form  than  those  of  the 
milk-teeth  which  they  are  to  succeed:  this,  however,  is  not  a 
constant  character  (see  fig.  287,  Hyrax).  Teeth  of  each  of  the 
kinds  arbitrarily  termed  '  incisors,'  '  canines,' '  false  molars,'  and 
'  molars,'  have  received  other  special  names,  having  reference  to 
certain  peculiarities  of  form  or  other  property.  The  premolars 
in  the  human  subject  have  been  called  '  bicuspids.'  The  last 
upper  premolar  and  the   first  true  molar  in  the  Carnivora  are 
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termed  'sectorials,'  or  'molaires  camassieres/  Teeth  of  an 
elongated  conical  form,  projecting  considerably  beyond  the  rest, 
and  of  uninterrupted  growth,  are  called  *  tusks ; '  such,  for  example, 
are  the  incisors  of  the  elephant,  narwhal,  dinotherium,  and 
dugong,  the  canines  of  the  boar,  walrus,  and  hippopotamus.  The 
long  and  large  incisors  of  the  rodents  have  been  termed,  from 
the  shape  and  structure  of  their  cutting  edge,  scalpriform  teeth, 
chisel  teeth,  *  dentes  scalprarii.'  The  lower  incisors  of  the  colugos 
( Gaieapithectu\  with  the  crown  deeply  notched  like  a  comb,  are 
termed  *  dentes  pectinatL'  The  canines  of  the  baboons,  which 
are  deeply  grooved  in  front  like  the  poison-fangs  of  some  snakes, 
are  *  dentes  canaliculatL'  The  compressed  crowns  of  the  teeth  of 
short-clawed  seals  (^Stenorhynchut)  and  of  the  extinct  Zeuglodorij 
being  divided  into  points  like  a  saw,  are  *  dentes  serrati,'  &c.  But 
a  true  knowledge  of  nature,  a  right  appreciation  of  what  is 
essential  in  her  phenomena,  tends  to  explode  needless  terms  of 
art  invented  for  unimportant  varieties,  and  to  establish  those 
names  that  are  the  signs  of  true  species  of  things. 

As  most  zoolo^ts  have  adopted  the  Cuvierian  system  of 
nomenclature  and  homology  of  the  teeth  in  Mammalia,  it  may 
not  be  superfluous  to  explain  what  is  objectionable  in  that 
system.  In  it  the  molar  series  of  teeth,  or  those  that  follow  the 
canines,  are  divided,  accprding  to  their  form,  into  three  kinds, 
'  false  molars,'  *  camassials,'  and  '  tubercular  molars,'  and  the 
generic  dental  characters  of  the  Mammalia  are  formuUsed  ac- 
cording to  this  system.  Thus,  the  genus  Felis  has — *  fausses 
molaires'  |:f,  *  camassiSres '  \i\j  *  tuberculeuses '  i:i=f.  This 
seems  a  natural  way  of  expressing  the  homotypal  teeth,  or  the 
answerable  teeth  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaws.  But  to  illustrate 
its  error,  the  subjoined  diagram,  fig.  293,  is  appended,  in  which 
the  dental  system  of  the  Cat-tribe  {Felis  v.)  is  associated  with 
that  of  other  Mammals,  and  in  which  the  line  marked  '  Cuvier ' 
intersects  the  teeth  in  each  jaw,  called  ^  camassieres,'  those 
anterior  to  them  being  the  teeth  called  '  fausses  molaires;'  those 
behind — a  single  tooth  in  the  upper  jaw  of  Felis — being  the 
*  tuberculeuses.'  In  this  genus  the  tooth,  p  4,  above  chiefly  plays 
upon  the  tooth,  m  i,  below,  which  has  a  similar  sectorial  or  car- 
nassial  modification  of  form ;  they  fit,  indeed,  almost  as  Cuvier 
describes,  like  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors.  The  two  teeth  in 
advance  of  the  camassial  in  the  upper  jaw,  /?  3,  /?  2,  in  like  manner 
are  opposed  to  the  same  number  of  '  fausses  molaires '  in  the 
under  jaw,  and  the  canine,  c,  above  plays  upon  the  canine  below : 
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all  seems  fitting  and  sym- 
metrical, save  that  the  little 
tubercular,  m  i, above  has  no 
opponent  in  the  lower  jaw. 
And,  perhaps,  the  close  ob- 
server might  notice  that, 
whilst  the  upper  canine,  c, 
glides  behind  its  homotype 
below,  the  first  upper  false 
molar,  p  2,  passes  anterior 
to  the  crown  of  the  first  false 
molar,  p  3,  below ;  and  that 
the  second  false  molar,  p  3, 
and  camassial,  p  4,  of  the 
upper  jaw  are  also  a  little 
in  advance  of  those  teeth, 
p  4y  m  I,  in  the  under  jaw, 
when  the  mouth  is  shut. 

In  passing  to  the  denti- 
tion of  the  Dog,  ib.  111. 
CaniSy  formulised  by  Cu- 
vier  as  ^fausses  molaires  |, 
carnassidres  f ,  tuberculeu- 
ses  1=  \iy  *  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  here  the  first 
upper  false  molar,  p  1, 
differs  from  the  first,  p  2,  in 
Felisy  inasmuch  as,  when 
the  mouth  is  shut,  it  pre- 
serves the  same  relative 
position  to  its  opponent 
below,  p  1,  in  iii.,  which 
the  upper  canine  does  to  the 
lower  canine,  and  that  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the 
second  and  the  third  false 
molars;  but  that,  with  re- 
gard to  the  camassial  above, 
p  4,  this  tooth  repeats  the 
same  relative  position  in 
regard  to  the  fourth  false 
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molar  below,  p  4,  and  not  to  that  tooth,  m  i ,  which  Cuvier  regarded 
as  the  lower  homotype  of  the  camassial ;  and,  indeed,  the  more 
backward  position  of  the  lower  camassial  is  so  slight  that  its 
significance  might  well  be  overlooked,  more  especially  as  the 
two  sacceeding  tabercnlar  teeth  above  were  opposed  to  two 
similar  tabercnlars  below. 

How  unimportant  size  and  shape  are,  and  how  significant 
relative  position  is,  in  the  determination  of  the  homologies  of  teeth 
as  of  other  parts,  may  be  learnt  before  quitting  the  natural  order 
of  Camivora ;  e.  g.  by  the  condition  of  the  dental  system  in  the 
Bear,  ib.  ii.  Ursus,  Here  the  lower  tooth,  m  i,  instead  of  pre- 
senting the  camassial  character,  and  resembling  in  form  the 
upper  tooth,  p  4,  which  is  the  homolc^ue  of  the  upper  camassial  in 
the  dog,  has  a  tubercular  crown,  and  corresponds  in  size  as  well  as 
shape  with  the  upper  tooth,  m  i,  to  which  it  is  almost  whoUy  op- 
posed, and  with  the  same  slight  advance  of  position  which  we 
observe  in  the  lower  canine  as  compared  with  the  upper  one,  and 
in  the  four  lower  premolars,  />  i,  /?  9,  /?  s,  />  4,  as  compared  with 
their  veritable  homotypes  above.  F.  Cuvier  divides  the  molar 
series  of  the  genus  Ursus  into  *  fausses  molaires  |,  camassidres  f , 
tuberculenses  -J=^|.' '  The  tendency  in  every  thinker  to  gene- 
ralise and  to  recognise  Nature's  harmonies,  has  led  him  here  to 
use  the  term  '  carnassi^re '  in  an  arbitrary  sense,  and  to  apply  it  to 
a  tooth  above  (ii.  p  4),  which  he  owns  has  such  a  shape  and 
diminished  size  as  would  have  led  him  to  regard  it  as  merely  a 
false  molar,  but  that  the  upper  camassial  would  then  have  en- 
tirely disappeared;  and  it  has  also  led  him  to  give  the  name 
'camassi^re'  to  a  tooth  below,  m  i,  which  he,  nevertheless,  de- 
scribes as  having  a  tubercular  and  not  a  trenchant  crown.  In 
so  natural  a  group  as  the  true  Camivora,  it  was  impossible  to 
overlook  the  homologues  of  the  trenchant  camassials  of  the  lion, 
even  when  they  had  become  tubercular  in  the  omnivorous  bear ; 
and  Cuvier,  therefore,  having  determined  and  defined  the  teeth 
so  called  in  the  feline  genus,  felt  compelled  to  distinguish  them 
by  the  same  names  after  they  had  lost  their  formal  specific  cha- 
racter. And  if,  indeed,  he  had  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
teeth  which  were  truly  answerable  or  homotypal  in  the  upper 
and  lower  jaws,  the  term  *  camassial '  might  have  been  retained 
as  an  arbitrary  one  for  such  teeth,  and  have  been  applied  to  their 
homologues  in  Man  and  other  diphyodonts,  where  they  are  as 
certainly  determinable  as  in  those  aberrant  Carnivores,  in  which 
they  have  equally  lost  their  sectorial  shape. 
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But  the  inconvenience  of  names  indicative  of  such  specialties 
of  form  will  be  very  obvious  when  the  term  *  tuberculeuses ' 
comes  to  be  applied  to  the  three  hindmost  teeth  in  the  Hycenodon 
(fig.  266),  which  teeth  answer  to  the  broad  crushing  teeth,  m  i, 
m  2,  and  m  8,  in  the  bear  and  some  other  existing  Carnivora. 
The  analogous  term  *  molar '  having  a  less  direct  or  descriptive 
meaning,  is  therefore  so  much  the  better,  as  the  requisite  arbitrary 
name  of  a  determinate  species  of  teeth. 

Had  Cuvier  been  guided  in  his  determinations  of  the  teeth  by 
their  mutual  opposition  in  the  closed  mouth,  and  had  studied 
them  with  this  view  in  the  Carnivora  with  the  dentition  most 
nearly  approaching  to  the  typical  formula,  viz.  the  Bear,  he  could 
then  have  seen  that  the  three  small  and  inconstant  lower  pre- 
molars, p  1,  p  2,  p  3,  were  the  homotypes  of  the  three  small  and 
similarly  inconstant  premolars  above ;  that  the  fourth  false  molar, 
p  4  below,  which,  as  he  observes,  *  alone  has  the  normal  form,'^ 
was  truly  the  homotype  of  the  tooth  above,  p  4,  which  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  reject  from  the  class  of  '  fausses  molidres,' 
notwithstanding  it  presented  their  normal  form ;  that  the  tuber- 
cular tooth,  m  1,  which  he  calls  'camassidre'  in  the  lower  jaw, 
was  the  veritable  homotype  of  his  first  *  molaire  tuberculeuse ' 
above,  m  i,  and  that  the  tooth  in  the  inferior  series,  which 
had  no  answerable  one  above,  was  his  second  'tuberculeuse,' 
m  3,  in  the  present  work.  The  true  second  tubercular  above, 
771  2,  is,  however,  so  much  developed  in  the  Bear  as  to  oppose 
both  m  2  and  m  3  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  it  might  seem  to  include 
the  homotypes  of  both  those  teeth  coalesced.  One  sees  with  an 
interest  such  as  only  these  homological  researches  could  excite, 
that  they  were  distinctly  developed  in  the  ancient  AmphicyoUj 
fig.  267,  which  accordingly  presents  the  typical  formula. 

Thus  the  study  of  the  relative  position  of  the  teeth  of  the  Bear 
might  have  led  to  the  recognition  of  their  real  nature  and  homo- 
logies, and  have  helped  to  raise  the  mask  of  the  extreme  formal 
modifications,  by  which  they  are  adapted  to  the  habits  of  the 
more  blood-thirsty  Carnivora,     But  the  truth  is  plainly  revealed 
when  we  come  to  trace  the  course  of  development  and  succession 
of  these  teeth.     As  the  question  only  concerns  the  molar  series, 
the  remarks  will  be  confined  to  those  teeth.     In  the  jaws  of  the 
young  Bear,  fig.  263,  the  first  premolar  is  the  only  one  of  the 
permanent  series  in  place ;    the  other  grinders  in  use  are  the 
deciduous  molars,  cf  2,  cf  3,  and  d  a\    d  2  will  be  displaced  by  /?  2, 
d  3  by  /I  3,  and  d  4  hy  the  tooth  p  4,  which,  notwithstanding  its 
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size  and  shape,  Cuvier  felt  himself  compeUed  to  discard  from  the 
series  of  false  molars,  but  which  we  now  see  is  proved  by  its 
developmental  relations  to  ^  4,  as  well  as  by  its  relative  position 
and  similarity  to  p  4  in  the  lower  jaw,  fig.  292,  ii.,  Ursus,  to  be 
veritably  the  last  of  the  premolar  series,  and  to  agree  not  in 
shape  only,  but  in  every  essential  character,  with  the  three  pre- 
ceding teeth  called  by  Cuvier  *  fausses  molaires.^  So,  likewise,  in 
the  lower  jaw,  it  is  seen  that  the  primitive  deciduous  series,  fig.  263, 
d  I,  d  2,  d  s,  and  d  4,  will  be  displaced  by  the  corresponding  pre- 
molars, p  I9  p  2,  p  3y  p  4 ;  and  that  the  tooth  m  1,  called  car- 
nassidre  by  Cuvier,  in  the  lower  jaw,  differs  essentially  from  that, 
/7  4,  so  called  in  the  upper  jaw,  by  being  developed  without  any 
vertical  predecessor  or  deciduous  tooth. 

The  same  law  of  development  and  succession  prevails  in  the 
genus  Cants  as  may  be  readily  seen  in  the  jaws  of  a  dog  of  ten 
months'  age.  Although  the  tooth,  m  1,  iii.  fig.  293,  in  the 
lower  jaw  has  exchanged  the  tubercular  for  the  camassial  form, 
it  is  still  developed,  as  in  the  Bear,  behind  the  deciduous  series, 
and  independently  of  any  vertical  predecessor,  fig.  262,  m  1 ;  and 
the  tooth,  ib.  p  4,  above,  although  acquiring  a  relative  superiority  of 
size  to  its  homolc^e  in  the  Bear,  and  more  decidedly  a  camassial 
form,  is  not  the  homotype  of  the  permanent  camassial  below,  but 
of  that  premolar,  p  4,  which  displaces  the  deciduous  camassial, 
d  4.  The  symbols  in  fig.  293,  iii.,  sufficiently  indicate  the  re- 
lations of  the  other  teeth,  and  the  conclusions  that  are  to  be 
drafrn  from  them  as  to  their  homologies. 

In  the  genus  Felis,  fig.  260,  the  small  permanent  tubercular 
molar  of  the  upper  jaw,  m  1,  has  cut  the  gum  before  d  4  has  been 
shed ;  but  though  analogous  in  function,  this  tooth  is  not  homo- 
logous with,  or  the  precedent  tooth  to  m  1,  but  precedes  the 
great  camassially  modified  premolar,  p  4.  In  the  lowdt*  jaw  the 
tooth,  m  1,  which  is  functionally  analogous  to  the  camassial 
above,  is  also,  as  in  the  Dog,  the  first  of  the  true  molar  series, 
and  the  homotype  of  the  little  tubercular  tooth,  m  i,  above. 
And  the  homologues  of  the  permanent  teeth,  p  4  and  tn  1  below, 
fig.  293,  T.,  with  those  so  symbolised  in  the  Dog,  ib.  ill.,  teach 
us  that  the  teeth  which  are  wanting  in  the  feline,  in  order  to 
equal  the  number  of  those  in  the  canine  dentition,  are  m  s  in 
the  upper  jaw,  m  2  and  m  3  in  the  lower  jaw ;  p  i  in  the  upper 
jaw,  p  1  and  p  2  in  the  lower  jaw  ;  thus  illustrating  the  rule,  that, 
when  the  molar  series  falls  short  of  the  typical  number,  it  is  from 
opposite  extremes  of  such  series  that  the  teeth  are  taken,  and  that 
so  much  of  the  series  as  is  retained  is  thus  preserved  unbroken. 
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In  the  great  extinct  sabre-toothed  Tiger,  Machairodus^  fig.  293, 
VII.,  the  series  is  still  further  reduced  by  the  loss  of  p  2,  in  the 
upper  jaw. 

In  the  common  Cat,  the  deciduous  incisors,  d  i,  begin  to 
appear  between  two  and  three  weeks  old ;  the  canines,  d  c,  next, 
and  then  the  molars,  d  m,  follow,  the  whoje  being  in  place 
before  the  sixth  week.  After  the  seventh  month  they  begin 
to  fall  in  the  same  order ;  but  the  lower  sectorial  molar,  m  1, 
and  its  tubercular  homotype  above,  m  1,  appear  before  d  2, 
d  3,  and  d  4  fall.  The  longitudinal  grooves  are  very  faintly 
marked  in  the  deciduous  canines.  The  first  deciduous  molar, 
m  2,  in  the  upper  jaw  is  a  very  small  and  simple  one-fanged 
tooth ;  it  is  succeeded  by  the  corresponding  tooth  of  the  perma- 
nent series,  which  answers  to  the  second  premolar,  p  2,  of  the 
Hya3na  and  Dog.  The  second  deciduous  molar,  in  3,  is  the 
sectorial  tooth ;  its  blade  is  trilobate,  but  both  the  anterior  and 
posterior  smaller  lobes  are  notched,  and  the  internal  tubercle, 
which  is  relatively  larger  than  in  the  permanent  sectorial,  is 
continued  from  the  base  of  the  middle  lobe,  as  in  the  deciduous 
sectorial  of  the  Dog  and  Hyaena ;  it  thus  typifies  the  form 
of  the  upper  sectorial,  which  is  retained  in  the  permanent  den- 
tition of  several  Viverrine  and  Musteline  species.  The  third  or 
internal  fang  of  the  deciduous  sectorial  is  continued  from  the 
inner  tubercle,  and  is  opposite  the  interspace  of  the  two  outer 
fangs.  The  Musteline  type  is  further  adhered  to  by  the  young 
Feline  in  the  large  proportional  size  of  its  deciduous  tubercular 
tooth,  d  4.  In  the  lower  jaw,  the  first  milk-molar,  d  3,  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  tooth,  p  3,  which  answers  to  the  third  lower  pre- 
molar in  the  Dog  and  Civet.  The  deciduous  sectorial,  d  4, 
which  is  succeeded  by  the  premolar,  p  4,  answering  to  the  fourth 
in  the  Dog,  has  a  smaller  proportional  anterior  lobe,  and  a 
larger  posterior  talon,  which  is  usually  notched;  thereby  ap- 
proaching the  form  of  the  permanent  lower  sectorial  tooth  in  the 
AlustelidcB. 

When  the  premolars  and  the  molars  are  below  their  typical 
number,  the  absent  teeth,  as  a  rule,^  are  missing  from  the  fore- 
part of  the  premolar  series  and  from  the  back-part  of  the  molar 
series.  The  most  constant  teeth  are  the  fourth  premolar  and  the 
first  true  molar  ;  and  these  being  known  by  their  order  and  mode 
of  development,  the  homologies  of  the  remaining  molars  and  pre- 
molars are  determined  by  counting  the  molars  from  before  back- 

•  In  some  instances  the  first  premolar  or  first  milk-molar  remains,  of  small  size, 
when  2^  2  and  p  3  are  lost. 
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wards,  e.g.  '  one,'  *  two,'  'three' ;  and  the  premolars  from  behind 
forwards,  *  four,'  *  three,'  *  two,'  *  one.' 

Examples  of  the  typical  diphyodont  dentition  are  exceptions  in 
the  actual  creation ;  but  it  was  the  rule  in  the  earlier  forms  of 
placental  Mammalia,  whether  the  teeth  were  modified  for  animal 
or  vegetable  food. 

Not  only  the  HycRnodoUy  fig.  266,  and  Amphicyon,  fig.  267,  but 
the  DichodoUy  Anoplotkeriuniy  Pal(Botheriumy  Ckwropotatnus,  An- 
thracotherium,  Ifyopotamus,  PliolophuSy  Nyracotherium,  and 
many  other  ancient  (eocene  and  miocene)  tertiary  Mammalian 
genera  presented  the  forty-four  teeth,  in  number  and  kind  ac- 
cording to  that  which  is  here  propounded  as  the  typical  or  normal 
dentition  of  the  placental  diphyodonts.  When  the  clue  is  afforded 
to  their  homologies,  it  infallibly  conducts  to  the  true  knowledge 
of  the  nature  both  of  the  teeth  which  are  retained,  and  of  those 
which  are  wanting  to  complete  the  typical  number*  Thus  may 
be  deciphered  the  much  modified  dentition  of  the  genus  Felia  ; 
and  the  same  clue  will  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  the  precise 
homologies  of  the  teeth  in  our  own  species. 

The  known  limits  of  the  premaxillary  in  Man  leads  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  incisors,  which  are  reduced  to  two  on  each  side 
of  both  jaws ;  the  contiguous  tooth  shows  by  its  shape  as  well  as 
position  that  it  is  the  canine ;  and  the  characters  of  size  and 
shape  have  also  served  to  divide  the  remaining  five  teeth  in  each 
lateral  series  into  two  bicuspids  and  three  molars.  In  this  in- 
stance the  secondary  characters  conform  with  the  essential  ones, 
as  exhibited  in  the  dissection  of  the  jaws  of  a  child  of  about  six 
years  of  age,  fig.  258.  The  two  incisors  on  each  side,  d  t,  are 
followed  by  a  canine,  c,  and  this  by  three  teeth  having  crowns 
resembling  those  of  the  three  molar  teeth  of  the  adult.  In  fact, 
the  last  of  the  three  is  the  first  of  the  permanent  molars ;  it  has 
pushed  through  the  gum,  like  the  two  molars  which  are  in  ad- 
vance of  it,  without  displacing  any  previous  tooth,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  jaw  contains  no  germ  of  any  tooth  destined  to 
displace  it ;  it  is  therefore,  by  this  character  of  its  development, 
a  true  molar,  and  the  germs  of  the  permanent  teeth,  which  are 
exposed  in  the  substance  of  the  jaw  between  the  diverging  fangs 
of  the  molars,  d  3  and  d  4,  prove  them  to  be  temporary,  destined 
to  be  replaced,  and  prove  also  that  the  teeth  about  to  displace 
them  are  premolars.  According,  therefore,  to  the  rule  previously 
laid  down,  we  count  the  permanent  molar  in  place  the  first  of  its 
series,  m  i,  and  the  adjoining  premolar  as  the  last  of  its  series, 
and  consequently  the  fourth  of  the  typical  dentition,  p  4. 
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We  are  thus  enabled,  with  the  same  scientific  certainty  as  that 
whereby  we  recognise  in  the  middle  toe  of  our  foot  the  homologue 
of  that  great  digit  which  forms  the  whole  foot,  and  is  encased  by 
the  hoof,  in  the  horse,  to  point  to  /?  4,  or  the  second  bicuspid  in 
the  upper  jaw,  and  to  m  i,  or  the  first  molar  in  the  lower  jaw,  of 
Man,  fig.  293,  i.,  as  the  homologues  of  the  great  camassial  teeth 
of  the  Lion,  /?  4,  m  i,  ib.  v.  We  also  conclude  that  the  teeth  which 
are  wanting  in  Man  to  complete  the  typical  molar  series,  are  the 
first  and  second  premolars,  the  homologues  of  those  marked  p  i 
and  p  2  in  tlie  Bear,  ib.  ii.  The  characteristic  shortening  of  the 
maxillary  bones  required  this  diminution  of  the  number  of  their 
teeth,  as  well  as  of  their  size,  and  of  tlie  canines  more  especially ; 
and  the  still  greater  curtailment  of  the  premaxillary  bone  is 
attended  with  a  diminished  number  and  an  altered  position  of  the 
incisors. 

The  homologous  teeth  being  thus  determinable,  they  may  be 
severally  signified  by  a  symbol  as  well  as  by  a  name.  The 
incisors,  e.g.,  are  represented  in  the  present  work  by  their  initial 
letter  t,  and  individually  by  an  added  number,  i  i,  i  2,  and  t  s, 
counting  from  the  medial  line  outwards ;  the  canines  by  the 
letter  c ;  the  premolars  by  the  letter  p\  and  the  molars  by  the 
letter  m ;  these  also  being  difierentiated  by  added  numerals. 
Thus,  the  number  of  these  teeth,  on  each  side  of  both  jaws,  in 
any  given  species,  Man,  e.g.,  may  be  expressed  by  the  following 
brief  formula  :^ 

.2.2        I.l        2.2         3.3       ^^     , 
I  —  ;  c        ;  »  — ;  m  -  -  =s  32 
2.2'      l.r'^2.2*       3.3 

and  the  homologies  of  the  individual  teeth,  in  relation  to  the 
typical  formula,  may  be  signified  by  1 1,  1 2;  c;  />  3,  p  4;  yn  1,  m  2, 
m  3 ;  the  suppressed  teeth  being  t  3,  p  1,  and  p  2. 

The  soundness  of  the  foregoing  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  teeth  absent  in  the  reduced  dental  formula  of  Man,  is  exem- 
plified by  the  mode  in  which  the  type  is  progressively  resumed  in 
descending  from  Man  through  the  order  most  nearly  allied  to  our 
own. 

Through  a  considerable  part  of  the  Quadrumanous  series,  the 
same  number  and  kinds  of  teeth  are  present  as  in  Man,  the  first 
deviation  being  the  sexual  dis})ro]3ortionate  size  of  the  canines 
and  the  concomitant  break  or  ^diastema'  in  the  dental  series  for 
the  reception  of  their  crowns  when  the  mouth  is  shut.  This  is 
manifested  in  Gorillas,  Chimpanzees  and  Orangs,  together  with 
the  sexual  difference  in  the  pro[>ortions  of  the  canine  teeth.  Then 
comes  the  added  premolar  in  the  New  World  Monkeys,  fig.  251, 
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p  3,  and  the  further  adJitioDS  in  lower  cjuadi-upeda,  until  in  the 
Hog  genus  we  see  the  old  primitive  type  of  diphyodont  dentition 
resumed  or  retutued. 

In  the  genus  Sus,  fig.  293  illustrates  the  phenomena  of  de- 
velopment which  distio^uish  the  premolars  from  the  molars.  At 
the  stage  exemplified  the  first  premolar,'  p  i,  and  the  first  molar, 
m  I,  are  in  place  and  use,  together  witli  the  three  deciduous 
molars,  f/2,  da,&aAd4;  the  second  molar,  m  2,  has  just  begun 
to  cut  the  gum ;  p2,p3,  and  p  *,  together  with  m  3,  are  more  or 
less  incomplete  and  concealed  in  their  closed  alveoli 

The  premolars  displace  deciduous  molars  in  order  to  rise  into 


place ;  the  molars  have  no  such  relations ;  it  will  be  observed, 
that  the  last  deciduous  molar,  d  4,  has  the  same  relative  supe- 
riority of  size  to  da  and  d  s  which  m  3  bears  to  m  3  and  m  i ;  and 
the  crowns  of />  3  and  p  t  are  of  a  more  simple  form  than  those  of 
the  milk-teeth  which  they  are  destined  to  succeed. 

The  premolaiB  have  a  more  simple  structure  as  well  as  smaller 
size,  than  the  true  molars,  in  all  Artiodactyles.  In  the  Ru- 
minants they  represent  only  the  moiety  of  the  true  molars,  or 
one  of  the  two  semi-cylindrical  lobes  of  which  those  teeth  consist, 
with,  at  most,  a  rudiment  of  the  second  lobe.  The  Perissodactylea 
are  distinguished  by  the  size  and  complexity  of  more  or  less  of 
the  premolars.  In  Equu»,p  2,  paaaAp*,  even  exceed  in  size 
tn  1,  ma  and  n»3.  In  Rhinoceros  and  Palaotherium  the  propor- 
tions of  the  molars  and  premolars  are  reversed  ;  but  the  struc- 
ture is  the  same.  In  Laphiodon,  Corypbodon  and  Pliolophia  the 
premolars  become   more  simplified  as  well   as   diminished,  ap- 

'  ir  thu  tootli  have  not  displaced  a  miDUte  milk'niular,  it  ma;  be  reckoned  a  rf  i , 
which  U  longer  retaineil  Uun  the  riM  of  the  decidainu  moian ;  in  lbi«  degree  ibe 
ifpe-dentitioQ  u  deponed  fiom. 
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proaching  to  a  common  Ungulate  type.  In  the  Proboscidian 
group,  the  oldest  species  indicate  retentions  of  type  unknown 
in  the  dentition  of  existing  Elephants.  A  premolar,  fig.  295, 
p  3,  displaces  vertically  the  second  deciduous  grinder,  </d,  in  some 
Mastodons  :  and,  that  the  third  molar  in  the  order  of  appearance, 
d  4,  is  also  the  last  of  the  deciduous  series,  is  indicated  by  the 
contrasted  superiority  of  size  of  the  tooth,  m  i,  that  follows.  The 
great  extent  and  activity  of  the  processes  of  dental  development 
required  for  the  preparation  of  the  large  and  complex  true  molar 
teeth,  would  seem  to  exhaust  the  power  in  Proboscidians,  which, 
in  ordinary  Pachyderms,  is  expended  in  developing  the  vertical 
successors  of  the  deciduous  teeth.  In  the  miocene  Mastodon 
above  cited,  this  normal  exercise  of  the  reproductive  force  was 
not,  however,  wholly  exhausted  ;  and  one  premolar,  fig.  295,  p  s, 
of  more  simple  form  than  its  deciduous  predecessor,  was  de- 
veloped on  each  side  of  both  jaws.  Another  mark  of  adhesion  to 
the  archetype  was  shown  by  the  development  of  two  incisors  in 
the  lower  jaw  in  the  young  of  some  Mastodons,  by  the  retention 

and  development  of  one  of  these  in- 

295  •  • 

ferior  tusks  in  the  male  of  the  Mas- 
todon gigantettso(  North  America,  and 
by  the  retention  of  both  in  the  Eu- 
ropean Mastodon  longirostris^  Kaup. 
No  trace  of  these  inferior  homotypes 
of  the  premaxillary  tusks  have  been 

Deciduous  teeth,  Maatodon.  -i..i>^ii*j  z*^! 

detected  m  the  loctus  or  young  oi  the 
existing  elephants.  In  the  gigantic  Dinotheriumy  the  upper  in- 
cisors were  suppressed,  and  the  lower  incisors  were  developed  into 
huge  tusks,  which  curved  down  from  the  symphysis  of  the  massive 
lower  jaw. 

The  chief  modifications  of  the  marsupial  dentition  have  already 
been  described  and  illustrated.  The  observed  phenomena  of  the 
development  and  change  of  the  teeth  led  to  the  generalisation 
that  die  marsupial  differed  from  the  placental  Diphyodont 
mammals  in  having  four  true  molars,  i.  e.,  m  ^:^  instead  of 
m  ^: A ;  and  also  that  they  differed  in  having  only  three  pre- 
molars, L  e.  /?  ^:^  instead  of  p  |:^ ;  the  typical  number  of  the 
grinding  series,  \:\y  being  the  same ;  and  it  was  convenient  for 
comparison  to  symbolise  them  accordingly,  in  figs.  221-230. 
Since,  however,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  m  i  in  the  pla- 
cental Diphyodonts,  as,  e.  g.,  figs.  259  and  294,  is  a  continuation 
of  the  deciduous  series  of  molars,  which  might  be  symbolised  as 
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d  b,  and  only  becomes  a  permanent  molar  because  there  is  no 
premolar  dcTeloped  above  it^  so  we  may  regard  the  tooth  marked 
m  1  in  figs.  221-230  as  being  an  antecedent  tooth  of  the  deciduous 
series,  rendered  permanent  by  a  like  reason,  the  suppression,  viz. 
of  p  4.  In  other  words,  that  m  i  in  fig.  227  is  the  homologue  of 
d  4  m  fig.  294,  and  that  the  true  homologue  of  p  4  ia  not  deve- 
loped in  the  Marsupialia. 

The  homologies  of  the  teeth  of  the  Kangaroo  are  illustrated  in 
fig.  296,  according  to  this  idea  of  them ;  the  dental  formula  of 
both  the  Macropodida  and  HypsiprymnidcR  being — 


instead  of — 


.3.3       1.1        1.1      ,1.1         3.3      „^ 
1.1        U.O    ^  l.r      1.1'        3-3 


.3.3        1.1         1.1         4.4       ,^ 
I  .  - ;  c  ---;  p  —  :  w  -     =  30. 
l.r      0.0    ^  1.1         4.4 


The  canines,  which  are  confined  to  the  upper  jaw,  are  small  or 
minute  when  retained ;  and  disappear  after  being  represented  '  en 
germe '  in  most  of  the  true  Kangaroos. 

In  the  deciduous  dentition  of  the  great  Kangaroo  {Macropus 
major)  the  canines  are  rudimental,  and  are  absorbed  rather  than 
shed.  No  other  of  the  deciduous  series  is  calcified,  save  the 
molars  d  2  and  d  a,  fig.  296,  unless  the  permanent  incisors  be  de- 
veloped and  retained  milk-teeth.  When  the  young  animal  finally 
quits  the  pouch  the  dentition  is — 

^.1.1     ^      2.2      ,^ 

the  upper  incisors  being  t  i,  the  molars  d  2  and  d  3  of  the  typical 
dentition.  This  stage  is  exemplified  in  the  lower  jaw  at  a  (fig. 
296).  The  next  stage  shows  the  acquisition  of  i  2  in  the  upper 
jaw,  and  d  4  in  both  jaws,  and  the  formula  is — 

,2.2     ,     3.3      ,_  ., 
At  one  year  old,  the  dentition  is — 

,.3.3     ,      3.3        1.1       «, 

^'r.i'^'''3.-3^'"n-^'' 

the  additional  teeth  being  i  3  and  m  i  (ib.  c),  in  which  the  demon- 
stration of  the  true  deciduous  character  of  d  2  and  cf  3  is  shown 
by  the  germ  of  their  vertical  successor  p  3,  which  is  exposed  in 
the  substance  of  the  jaw.  The  next  stage  is  the  shedding  of 
d  2,  and  the  acquisition  of  m  2  (ib.  d).     Then  d  s  ia  shed  by 
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Development  and  snrccssinn  of  the  molftr  Bcrle»,  Kangaroo. 
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the  ascent  of  /?  3  into  its  place  (ib.  e).  Afterwards  »i  3  is  ac- 
quired ;  and  in  the  Macrapus  gigasy  p  3,  simultaneously  pushed 
out  (ib.  f). 

Thus,  four  individuals  of  this  species  may  be  found  to  have 
the  same  number  of  molars,  i.  e.  \:\ ;  two  of  these  individuals 
may  seem,  on  a  cursory  comparison,  to  have  them  of  the  same 
shape,  e.  g.,  as  in  c  and  E,  or  as  in  D  and  f,  fig.  296.  In  fact,  to 
determine  the  identity  or  difference  in  such  instances,  it  requires 
that  the  substance  of  the  jaws  be  examined,  to  see  if  the  germs 
of  successional  teeth  are  present,  as  at  /?  3,  c  and  d,  or  at  m  3,  e. 
The  result  of  such  examination  may  be  to  show  that  not  one  of 
the  four  Kangaroos  with  the  m  ^:^  had  the  same  or  homologous 
teeth. 

The  four  grinders,  e.  g.  may  be — d  2,  ds^  d  4,  m\;  as  in  c  ;  or 
i/  3,  £?  4,  m  1,  m  s  ;  as  in  D ;  or  /?  3,  cf  4,  III  1,  yn  2 ;  as  in  E ;  or  ^  4, 
m  1,  in  2,  and  m  3 ;  as  in  f. 

The  changes,  however,  do  not  end  here.  As  age  advances, 
d  4  is  shed,  and  the  molar  series  is  reduced  numerically  to  the 
condition  of  B ;  but,  instead  of  d  2,  d  3,  and  d  4,  it  consists  of 
m  1,  m  2,  m  3. 

Finally,  m  i  is  shed,  and  the  dentition  is  reduced  to  the  same 
numerical  state  as  at  a  ;  the  teeth,  however,  being  m  2  and  m  3. 

The  symbok  used,  it  is  hoped,  are  so  plain  and  simple  as  to 
have  formed  no  obstacle  to  the  full  and  easy  comprehension  of 
the  facts  explained  by  means  of  them.  If  these  facts,  in  the 
manifold  diversities  of  Mammalian  dentition,  were  to  be  de- 
scribed in  the  ordinary  way,  by  verbal  definitions,  e.  g.,  '  the 
second  deciduous  molar  representing  the  third  in  the  typical 
dentition,'  instead  of  cf  3,  and  so  on,  the  description  of  dental 
development  would  continue  to  occupy  much  unnecessary  space, 
and  would  levy  such  a  tax  upon  the  attention  and  memory  as 
must  tend  to  enfeeble  the  judgment  and  impair  the  power  of 
seizing  and  appreciating  the  results  of  the  comparison. 

Each  year's  experience  has  strengthened  the  writer'a  convic- 
tion that  the  rapid  and  successful  progress  of  the  knowledge  of 
animal  structures,  and  of  the  generalisations  deducible  therefrom, 
will  be  mainly  influenced  by  the  determination  of  the  homology 
of  parts  and  organs,  and  by  the  concomitant  power  of  condensing 
the  propositions  relating  to  them,  and  of  attaching  to  them  signs 
or  symbols  equivalent  to  their  single  substantive  names.  In  the 
writer's  Works,  CXL,  cxli,  cxliv,  he  has  denoted  most  of  the 
bones  by  simple  numerals.     The  symbols  of  the  teeth  are  fewer 
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in  number^  are  easily  understood  and  remembered^  and,  if  gene- 
rally adopted,  might  take  the  place  of  names.  They  would  then 
render  unnecessary  the  repetition  of  phrases,  harmonise  con- 
flicting synonyms,  serve  as  a  universal  language,  and  at  the  same 
time  express  the  expositor's  meaning  in  the  fewest  and  clearest 
terms.  The  entomologist  has  long  found  the  advantage  of  such 
signs  as  $  and  $ ,  in  reference  to  the  sexes  of  insects,  and  the 
like ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  time  is  now  come  when  the  ana- 
tomist may  avail  himself  of  this  powerful  instrument  of  thought, 
instruction,  and  discovery,  from  which  the  chemist,  the  astro- 
nomer, and  the  geometrician  have  obtained  such  important 
results. 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

ALIMENTART   CANAL   AND   APPENDAGES  OF    HAMHAL». 

§  223.  Mouth. — Fleshy  lips  fonn  the  main  characteristic  of  the 
mammnHnn  mouth.  But  they  are  wanting  in  the  Monotrnnea, 
with  other  significant  shortcomings  of  mammalian  excellence. 
Lips  are,  here,  transitorily  manifested,  it  a  true,  at  the  suckling 
period;  but  soon  d^eoerate  into  the  pei^ameneons  border  of 
ihe  beak  in  Platgpia,  and  are  reduced,  lo  Echidna,  to  the  scarcely 
movable  margin  of  the  small  terminal  oral  orifice  of  the  adult. 
The  Cetacea  diow  the  greatest  extremes  vithin  the  limits  of  a 
natural  group  in  the  development  of  Ihe  lips.  They  are  barely 
represented  in  the  Porpoise,  fig.  297,  and  other  Delpkinida  by 


the  low,  firm,  ridge  of  integument,  supported  by  adipo-fibrons 
tissue  with  scarce  a  trace  of  'orbicularis  oris':  while  in  the 
Whale  (BaltBHa)  the  upper  lip  falls  down  like  a  thick  curtain 
some  feet  in  depth  concealing  the  baleen,  and  overlapping  the 
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mandible  when  the  mouth  is  closed.  The  side-walls  of  the  month 
are  not  dilatable  and  contractile  so  as  to  vary  the  capacity  of  the 
buccal  cavity,  like  the  ^  cheeks '  in  most  other  mammals.  As  a 
rule,  in  the  present  class,  the  mouth  is  terminal :  when  not  so,  a 
rostral  production,  analogous  to  that  in  Sharks,  makes  the  open- 
ing inferior,  as  in  the  Tapir,  fig.  155.  In  the  Chrysochlore  the 
mouth  is  a  small  triradiate  slit,  like  that  of  a  leech,  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  muzzle  :  it  has  a  like  inferior  position,  but  is  more 
deeply  cleft  in  Shrews,  in  which  the  groove  that  runs  along  the 
mid-line  of  the  under  surface  of  the  snout  represents  the  third 
ray  of  the  closed  mouth.     The  remoteness  of  the  mouth  from 

the  end  of  the  muzzle  is  in  the  ratio  of 
2®8  the  length  of  the  latter :  consequently, 

among  the  Shrews,  it  is  greater  in 
those  {Petrodromus,  Rhynchoci/oHy  fig. 
298)  which,  from  the  production  of  the 
snout,   have   been    called    *  Elephant 

HetdofRhynrhonon.  lxxxit'.       Micc' :  Still  morc  SO  in  the  Elephant 

itself,  vol.  ii.  fig.  162. 

The  Omithorhynchus  subsists  on  aquatic  insects,  larvae,  mol- 
lusks,  and  other  small  invertebrates  which  conceal  themselves  in 
the  mud  and  banks    of  rivers,  and  is  provided    with  a  mouth 
nearly  resembling  the  flat  and  sensitive  bill  of  a  lamellirostral 
bird.     The  jaw-bones  are  invested  by  a  smooth  coriaceous  integu- 
ment, vol.  ii.  fig.  199,  A,  E,  a,  devoid  of  hair,  but  perforated  by 
innumerable  minute  foramina.     At  the  base  of  the  jaws  this  in- 
tegument is  produced  into  a  free  fold,  which  overlaps  the  hairy 
covering  of  the  cranium  immediately  behind  it.     The  integument 
covering  the  upper  mandible  extends  beyond  the  margins  of  the 
bone,  and  forms  a  tumid,  smooth,  and  highly  sensible  border ;  the 
narrower  and  shorter  under  jaw  is  more  closely  invested :  the 
oral  or  upper  surface  of  the  lateral  part  of  the  under  jaw  supports 
a  series  of  about  twenty  nearly  transverse  folds,  increasing  in 
breadth  as  they  approach  the  angle  of  the  jaw:  the  correspondingr 
surface  of  the  upper  jaw  is  smooth.     On  the  outside  of  the  pos- 
terior part  of  each  molar  in  the  lower  jaw,  is  the  orifice  of  an 
oblong  cheek-pouch,  fig.  3,  r,  P,  about  two  inches  in  length,  and 
half  an  inch  in  diameter :  the  pouch  is  continued  backward,  and 
is  lined  with  a  hard  dry  cuticle.     The  raised  posterior  lobe  of  the 
tongue,  fig.  2 1 2,y,  with  the  projecting  horny  bodies,/^,^,  can  impede 
the  passage  of  unmasticated  food  to  the  pharynx,  and  direct  it  on 
each  side  into  the  cheek-pouches ;  whence  the  Omithorhynchus 
may  transfer  its  store  at  leisure  to  the  molar  teeth,  and  complete 
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its  preparation  for  deglutition*  An  air-breathing  warm-blooded 
animal,  which  obtains  its  food,  while  submerged,  by  the  capture 
of  small  aquatic  animals,  must  derive  great  advantage  from  the 
structure  which  enables  it  to  transfer  them  quickly  to  a  temporary 
receptacle,  whence  they  may  be  extracted  and  masticated  while 
the  animal  is  floating  on  the  surface  or  at  rest  in  its  burrow. 
The  soft  palate  is  thick,  broad,  and  divided  posteriorly  into 
three  fimbriated  lobes.  The  pharynx  is  narrow,  and  is  encom- 
passed by  two  posterior  processes  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  fig.  212, 
c,  c.  The  long  tubular  mouth  in  Echidna^  like  that  in  the  Ant- 
eaters,  is  remarkable  for  its  small  orifice,  fig.  302.  The  palate  is 
armed  with  six  or  seven  transverse  rows  of  strong,  sharp,  but 
short  retroverted  spines.  The  tongue  is  long  and  slender,  as  in 
the  true  Anteaters ;  its  dorsum  is  broad,  flat,  callous,  and  beset 
with  hard  papilke,  and  the  insects  are  doubtless  crushed  between 
these  and  the  palatal  spines.  As,  however,  the  food  undergoes 
less  comminution  in  the  mouth  of  this  Monotreme  than  in  that 
of  the  Omithorhynchus,  the  pharynx  is  wider. 

The  jaws  of  the  Marsupialia  are  covered  by  weU-developed 
fleshy  lips ;  the  upper  one  is  partially  cleft  in  the  Kangaroos,  as 
in  some  Kodents;  the  muzzle  is  clad  with  hair  in  Macropu* 
-major  and  a  few  other  species;  but  in  most  l^Iarsupials  it  is 
naked,  and  generally  red  from  the  vascularity  of  the  integument. 
The  palate  is  sculptured  with  transverse  ridges,  lliese  are  most 
numerous  in  the  Bandicoots,  being  fourteen  in  the  Peramehs 
nasuta,  and  are  slightly  curved  forwards:  the  roughness  thus 
produced  must  aid  the  tongue  in  retaining  small  insects.  In  a  few 
species  of  Marsupials  I  have  detected  cheek-pouches.  In  the 
Koala  they  are  wide  and  shallow,  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the 
upper  lip ;  the  orifice  is  opposite  the  first  superior  premolar,  and 
leads  forward  above  a  horizontal  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane 
which  attaches  the  upper  lip  to  the  side  of  the  premaxillary 
bone,  separating  this  part  of  the  cheek-pouch  from  the  mouth. 
In  the  Perameles  lagotU  there  are  also  two  small  fossae,  one  on  the 
inside  of  each  cheek,  about  four  lines  in  diameter,  and  lined  by  a 
very  distinct  white  epithelium.  The  aquatic  Opossum  {Didelphyt 
Yapock)  has  large  cheek-pouches,  extending  far  back  into  the 
mouth,  in  which,  like  the  Omithorhynchus,  it  may  stow  away 
fresh-water  insects,  Crustacea,  &c.  The  fauces  are  wide  in  the 
zoc^hagous,  but  narrow  in  the  entomophagous  and  phytophagous 
Marsupials.  The  tonsils  are  represented  by  a  pair  of  small  glan- 
dular cavities.' 

'  xz.  ToL  iu.  p.  81. 
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three  upper  rings  of  the  trachea.  The  retractor  pharyngis  is  a 
slender  longitudinal  muscle,  arising  from  a  fascia  connected  with 
the  origin  of  the  scalenus,  runs  along  the  outer  side  of  a  long 
slender  gland,  and  then  passes  forward  to  the  outer  side  of  tlie 
crico-pharyngeus,  where  it  bends  backward,  slightly  expands,  and 
appears  to  blend  with  the  contiguous  fibres  of  the  crico-  and 
thyro'  pltaryngei.  In  the  Armadillo  {Dasypus  9-cinctui)  the 
epiglottis  projects  through  the  arch  of  the  soft  palate,  in  the 
middle  of  which  there  is  a  thickened  part  like  a  rudimental 
uvula. 

The  mouth  is  remarkable  for  its  small  relative  size  in  the  Mana- 
tee. In  a  specimen  with  a  head  eighteen  inches  long  and  fifteen 
inches  deep,  the  oral  opening  was  only  three  inches  from  angle  to 
angle.  The  anterior  border  of  the  premaxillaries,  covered  by  a 
callous  gum,  projects  beneath  the  thick  upper  lip,  and  the  horn- 
clad  symphysis  of  the  mandible  makes  a  similar  projection  above 
the  under  lip. 

The  mouth  is  relatively  small  in  the  Elephant ;  the  under  lip 
alone  is  free,  and  is  produced  into  a  pointed  form ;  the  upper  Up 
blends  with  the  nose,  and  is,  therewith,  produced  into  the  re- 
markable prehensile  appendage  characteristic  of  the  proboscidian 
order.  As  it  chiefly  ministers  to  the  mouth,  conveying  thereto 
the  aliment,  it  will  be  described  in  the  present  section. 

The  proboscis  of  the  full-grown  Elephant  fonns  an  elongated 
cone  of  four  or  five  feet  in  length,  gradually  tapering  from  the 
root  towards  the  point,  which  is  terminated  by  a  kind  of  thumb- 
like  appendage  which  is  endowed  with  exquisite  sensibility,  so  as 
to  be  useful  in  picking  up  the  smallest  objects.     It  is  perforated 
lengthwise,  by  a  double  tube,  formed  by  a  strong  tendinous  mem- 
brane, lubricated  by  the  secretion  of  innumerable  mucous  cryi)ts. 
The  membranous  tubes  are  continued  upward  as  far  as  the  bony 
nostrils ;  but,  a  little  before  their  junction  with  the  latter,  they 
form  two  curves,  the  nasal  passages  being  closed  at  this  point  by 
a  cartilaginous  elastic  valve,  which  may  be  opened  at  the  will  of 
the  animal,  but  closes  by  its  own  elasticity  when  the  muscles 
which  open  it  cease  to  act.  The  interval  between  the  membranous 
tubes  and  the  skin  of  the  proboscis  is  filled  up  with  a  thick  layer 
of  muscular  substance  composed  of  several  sets  of  fibres,  and  with 
sclerous  tissue. 

The  nasal  passages  may  be  observed  to  be  not  in  the  centre  of 
the  trunk,  but  nearer  the  anterior  surface :  the  muscles  before 
them  pass  in  a  radiating  direction  to  the  circumference  of  the 
proboscis ;  those  which  are  immediately  behind  the  nasal  passages 
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have  similar  cheek-pouches.  The  roof  of  the  mouth  between 
the  incisors  and  molars  is  narrow  and  ridge-like :  as  it  expands 
]K>8teriorly  it  is  commonly  beset  with  two  rows  of  hard  oblique 
ridges.  In  no  mammalian  order  is  the  food  so  much  reduced  bj 
mastication  as  in  Rodents,  and  many  of  them  show  concomitant 
modifications  of  the  fauces ;  such  as  the  constriction  of  the  soft 
palate  in  the  Capybaray  reducing  the  communication  between  the 
mouth  and  pharynx  to  a  small  aperture.  In  Capromys  the  upper 
lip  is  furrowed  longitudinally,  but  not  bifid.  On  the  middle  line 
of  the  palate,  between  the  incisors  and  molars,  are  three  distinct 
hard  white  tubercles :  the  first,  the  largest  and  most  prominent, 
15  situated  about  half-an-inch  behind  the  incisors;  the  second, 
which  is  the  smallest  of  the  three,  is  at  a  distance  of  three  lines 
from  the  former;  and  immediately  behind  it  is  the  third.  On  each 
side  of  the  first  tubercle  there  is  a  softer  one  situated  on  the 
margins  of  the  upper  lip. 

The  gape  of  the  mouth  is  wide  in  insectivorous  Cheiroptera, 
S<jme  bats  have  a  modification  of  the  intcf^rument  for  an  analogous 
office  to  the  cheek-pouches  in  a  part  of  the  body  remote  from 
the  mouth :  the  skin  extended  from  the  hind-legs  to  the  incurved 
tail  (interfemoral  membrane)  forms  a  bag  into  which  flies  are 
beaten,  inclosed,  and  stored.  The  frugivorous  kinds  have  not 
this  structure. 

In  Nycteris  two  converging  ridges  of  the  lower  lip  Inclose  a 
triangular  prominence  of  the  upper  lij>.  In  Otoops  the  upper  lip  is 
transversely  grooved.  In  Noctilio  it  is  dependent.  The  palate  is 
transversely  ridged,  the  hinder  ones  usually  divided  by  a  medial 
cleft.  The  tongue  can  be  protruded  far  in  Cheiroptera ;  and,  when 
retracted,  usually  shows  transverse  {Mormoops)  or  oblique  foldings 
of  the  dorsum :  the  minuteness  or  absence  of  incisors  i>ennits 
protrusion  even  when  the  molars  are  in  a  state  of  apposition.  Bats 
use  the  tongue  in  lapping ;  also  in  licking  off  the  juice  of  fruits,  as 
c-g.  in  the  tropical  Phyllonycteris.  The  tip  of  the  tongue  Is  splnulose 
in  Rhinopoma.  In  the  Vampire  {Desmodiis,  Phyliostoma)  the  ter- 
minal jiapillse  resemble  wart-like  elevations,  so  arranged  as  to 
form  a  circular  suctorial  disk  when  they  are  brought  Into  lateral 
contact  by  the  action  of  a  set  of  muscular  fibres  thereto  adapted. 
Some  bats  {Saceolaimus)  have  a  gular  pouch  :  in  Molossus  this 
seems  to  be  sexual,  and  is  peculiar  to  the  male. 

In  the  order  Bruta,  the  mouth  Is  remarkably  short  in  the  Sloths, 
and  attains  its  maximum  of  length  and  narrowness  in  the  Ant- 
caters  in  which  it  seems  to  be  mainlv  a  sheath  for  the  retracted 
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tongue.  The  buccal  orifice,  fig.  9,  a,  is  little  wider  than  is  needed 
for  the  protrusile  and  retractile  movements  of  that  slender  organ, 
so  singularly  modified  for  the  prehension  of  the  Termites  which 
form  the  staple  food  of  the  so-called  '  anteaters.'     The  tongue 
in  Myrmecophaga  jubatay  ib.  &,  is  covered  by  a  smooth  shining 
epithelium,  wluch  begins   to  present   a   softer,   more  vascular 
or  mucous   character  fourteen  inches  from  the  apex,  but  the 
only  papillae  anywhere  visible  are  two  fossulate  ones,  two  lines 
apart,  situated  on  the  dorsum,  about  two  inches  in  advance  of 
the   termination  of  the    frsenum.     A  Unear   groove,  commenc- 
ing two  inches  from  the  base  of  the  tongue,  extends  along  the 
dorsum  to  within  four  inches  of  the  apex.     The  muscular  sub- 
stance of  the  free  part  of  the  tongue  is  formed  by  the  intrinsic 
fibres,  or  '  linguales,'  and  by  the  lingual  portions  of  the  stemo- 
glossi,  genio-glossi,  and  epihyo-glossi  (p.  23).     The  buccal  mem- 
brane is  smooth,  perforated  at  its  lateral  and  inferior  parts,  and 
also  superiorly  beyond  the  bony  palate,  by  innumerable  very 
minute  orifices,  from  a  quarter  of  a  line  to  one  line  apart,  by 
which  the  secretion  of  a  thin  glandular  stratum  behind  the  mem- 
brane enters  the  mouth.     Four  inches  in  advance  of  the  angle  of 
the  jaw,  near  the  lower  border  of  the  ramus,  a  longitudinal  ridge 
or  low  fold  of  the  buccal  membrane  begins  to  rise,  increasing  in 
depth  and  assuming  a  callous  hardness  as  it  extends  forward  and 
upward :  this  ridge  is  about  two  lines  in  breadth,  and  bends  down 
so  as  to  leave  a  groove  between  it  and  the  lower  membrane 
of  the  mouth.    Introduced  termites  may  be  crushed  by  the  action 
of  the  tongue  against   these  two  callous  ridges,  which  seem  to 
occupy  the  place  of  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  mouth.     In  the 
two-toed  Anteater  they  take  the  form  of  a  horny  molar  plate  on 
each  side  of  both  jaws.     The  cavity  of  the  mouth  quickly  expands 
as  it  passes  backward,  and  acquires  its  greatest  breadth  opposite 
the  base  of  the  tongue,  ib.  ff,  g,  having  there,  in  Myrmecophaga 
jubata^  a  diameter  of  from  four  to  five  inches.     The  thin  mem- 
brane, over  which  the  diverging  fasciculi  of  the  stemo-glossi  and 
hyo-glossi  spread,  is  capable  of  considerable  dilatation :  it  serves 
as  a  sheath  for  the  spirally  retracted  tongue,  and  may  also  form 
a  temporary  receptacle  for  the  Termites,  there  blended  with  the 
more  alkaline   and    solvent  salivary  secretion  of  the  parotids, 
after  being  pounded  by  the  tongue  against  the  callous  ridges, 
before  they  are  finally  swallowed:    the  singular  backward   ex- 
tension of  the  fauces  and  nasal  passages  appears  to  relate,  in 
part,  to  the  presence  and  function  of  this  receptacle.     The  buccal 
cavity  gradually  contracts    beyond  the  receptacle  to  the  hyoid 
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bone,  immediately  in  advance  of  which,  nineteen  inches  from  the 
aperture  of  the  mouth,  are  situated  the  tonsils,  each  tonsil  being 
an  oval  patch  of  a  thin  layer  of  muco-glandular  substance  with 
a  finely  reticulate  surface.  Behind  the  tonsils,  and  between  them 
and  the  basi-hyal,  a  pouch  of  the  gular  membrane,  fig.  9,  j,  descends 
between  ihe  epi-hyak ;  it  is  one  inch  and  a  half  in  depth,  by  one 
inch  in  width.  The  posterior  margin  of  the  soft  paUte  terminates 
by  a  low  angular  projection,  like  the  rudiment  of  a  uvula,  opposite 
the  base  of  the  epiglottis.  From  the  sides  of  this  uvula  the  mem- 
brane arches  backward,  and  gradually  subsides  upon  the  beginning 
of  the  oesophagus.  The  whole  length  of  the  nasal  passages  is 
twenty-two  inches  in  the  full-grown  Myr.jubaia.  The  first  inch  is 
surrounded  by  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  nose :  the  next  thirteen 
inches  is  inclosed  by  bone :  the  last  eight  inches  of  the  canal  has 
musculo-membranous  walls,  and  is  an  enormously  developed  homo- 
logue  of  die  'palatum  molle '  in  Man.  The  canal  of  the  posterior 
nares  is  continued  far  back  beyond  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  the 
homologues  of  the  *  constrictor  pharjmgis '  act  upon  this  canal  before 
they  embrace  the  proper  pharynx.  They  consist  of  several  distinct 
muscles.  The  most  anterior  one  {eerato^pharyngeus)  comes  off  from 
an  extent  of  more  than  an  inch  of  the  middle  part  of  the  cerato-hyal. 
It  is  a  thin,  broad  layer,  the  fasciculi  of  which  divei^e  to  spread 
upon  the  sides  of  the  postcranial  continuation  of  the  nasal  passage, 
interlacing  with  the  constrictor  fibres  which  spread  over  the  back 
part  of  that  passage.  The  second  muscle  (epi-pharyngeuM)  has  a 
thicker  origin,  of  ten  lines  in  extent,  from  the  back  part  of  the 
inner  end  of  the  cerato-hyal,  and  from  the  joint  between  this  and 
the  epi-hyaL  The  fasciculi  diverge  and  spread  over  the  sides  of 
the  posterior  part  of  the  soft  nasal  canal,  partly  overlapping  the 
preceding  muscle  anteriorly,  and  being  themselves  slightly  over- 
lapped by  the  next  portion  behind.  The  third  constrictor  {hyo~ 
pharyngeus)  has  an  origin  three  lines  in  extent  from  the  thyro-hyal 
and  contiguous  part  of  the  basi-hyal :  the  fibres  divei^e  upon  the 
sides  of  the  end  of  the  nasal  canal  and  the  beginning  of  the 
pharynx,  the  anterior  fibres  overlapping  and  then  blending  with 
the  posterior  fibres  of  the  preceding  muscle.  The  fourth  con- 
strictor (thyro-pharyngeut)  comes  off  from  the  outer  margin  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  having  an  origin  of  nine  lines  in  extent.  The 
fibres  pass  transversely  round  the  pharynx,  partially  overlapping 
the  preceding  muscle,  and  slightly  expanding  at  die  back  of  the 
pharynx.  The  posterior  continuation  of  this  portion,  which 
might  be  regarded  as  a  fifth  muscle  (crico-pharyngeus^y  arises  from 
the  posterior  and  outer  prolongation  of  the  cricoid,  behind  the 
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three  upper  rings  of  the  trachea.  The  retractor  pharyngis  is  a 
slender  longitudinal  muscle,  arising  from  a  fascia  connected  with 
the  origin  of  the  scalenus,  runs  along  the  outer  side  of  a  long 
slender  gland,  and  then  passes  forward  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
crico-pharyngeus,  where  it  bends  backward,  slightly  expands,  and 
appears  to  blend  with  the  contiguous  fibres  of  the  crico-  and 
thyro^  pharyngei.  In  the  Armadillo  (Dasypus  d-cinctus)  the 
epiglottis  projects  through  the  arch  of  the  soft  palate,  in  the 
middle  of  which  there  is  a  thickened  part  like  a  rudimental 
uvula. 

The  mouth  is  remarkable  for  its  small  relative  size  in  the  Mana- 
tee. In  a  specimen  with  a  head  eighteen  inches  long  and  fifteen 
inches  deep,  the  oral  opening  was  only  three  inches  from  angle  to 
angle.  The  anterior  border  of  the  premaxillaries,  covered  by  a 
callous  gum,  projects  beneath  the  thick  upper  lip,  and  the  horn- 
clad  symphysis  of  the  mandible  makes  a  similar  projection  above 
the  under  lip. 

The  mouth  is  relatively  small  in  the  Elephant ;  the  under  lip 
alone  is  free,  and  is  produced  into  a  pointed  form ;  the  upper  lip 
blends  with  the  nose,  and  is,  therewitli,  produced  into  the  re- 
markable prehensile  appendage  characteristic  of  the  proboscidian 
order.  As  it  chiefly  ministers  to  the  mouth,  conveying  thereto 
the  aliment,  it  will  be  described  in  the  present  section. 

The  proboscis  of  the  full-grown  Elephant  forms  an  elongated 
cone  of  four  or  five  feet  in  length,  gradually  tapering  from  the 
root  towards  the  point,  which  is  terminated  by  a  kind  of  thumb- 
like appendage  which  is  endowed  with  exquisite  sensibility,  so  as 
to  be  useful  in  picking  up  the  smallest  objects.     It  is  perforated 
lengthwise,  by  a  double  tube,  formed  by  a  strong  tendinous  mem- 
brane, lubricated  by  the  secretion  of  innumerable  mucous  crypts. 
The  membranous  tubes  are  continued  upward  as  far  as  the  bony 
nostrils ;  but,  a  little  before  their  junction  with  the  latter,  they 
form  two  curves,  the  nasal  passages  being  closed  at  this  point  by 
a  cartilaginous  elastic  valve,  which  may  be  opened  at  the  will  of 
the  animal,  but  closes  by  its  own  elasticity  when  the  muscles 
which  open  it  cease  to  act.  The  interval  between  the  membranous 
tubes  and  the  skin  of  the  proboscis  is  filled  up  with  a  thick  layer 
of  muscular  substance  composed  of  several  sets  of  fibres,  and  with 
sclerous  tissue. 

The  nasal  passages  may  be  observed  to  be  not  in  the  centre  of 
the  trunk,  but  nearer  the  anterior  surface :  the  muscles  before 
them  pass  in  a  radiating  direction  to  the  circumference  of  the 
proboscis ;  those  which  are  immediately  behind  the  nasal  passages 
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are  dispoeed  in  a  straight  line  from  side  to  side ;  external  and 
posterior  to  these  again  the  muscular  fibres  resume  the  radiated 
course.  The  second  series  of  muscles  tend  to  diminish,  but  can- 
not close,  the  areae  of  the  nasal  passages;  the  first  and  third  series 
contract  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  without  affecting  that  of  the 
canals.  All  the  muscles  are  distinct,  and  terminate  at  both  ex- 
tremities in  slender  tendons:  they  are  imbedded  in  a  cellular 
texture  occupied  by  a  white  hom<^eneous  substance. 

The  other  muscles  of  the  proboscis  are  disposed  longitudinally, 
in  a  multitude  of  fasdculi,  dispersed  in  short  curves,  so  that  the 
two  extremities  of  each  fasdculus  are  implanted  into  the  mem- 
branous tubes,  while  the  conyexity  of  the  arch  is  adherent  to  the 
external  aponeurosis.  These  fasciculi  surround  the  whole  trunk, 
throughout  its  length ;  their  effect  being  to  shorten  it  from  end 
to  end  or  in  any  part,  and  by  partial  contractions,  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  to  bend  the  trunk  in  any  direction.  The  longitudinal 
fasciculi  are  derivations  from  four  great  muscles,  which,  though 
almost  blended  together  in  the  trunk  itself,  have  distinct  origins. 
Of  these  the  two  anterior  arise  from  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
frontal  bone  above  the  ossa  nasi,  while  the  two  lateral  muscles 
take  their  origins  from  the  superior  maxillary  bones  beneath  and 
in  front  of  the  orbit,  answering  to  those  in  the  Tapir,  fig.  155,  a. 
The  posterior  surface  of  the  basal  part  of  the  proboscis  is  supplied 
with  fibres  which  seem  to  be  continuations  of  a  muscle  answering 
to  the  orbicularis  oris  of  the  Tapir,  ib.  d,  d,  and  which  run 
obliquely  downward  and  inward  so  as  to  meet  their  fellows  from 
the  opposite  side  at  an  acute  augle.  With  such  a  structure  it  is 
evident  that  the  nasal  prolongation  of  the  proboscidian  Pachy- 
derms is  able  to  move  in  every  needful  direction,  and  perform  all 
the  duties  of  a  lithe  and  flexible  arm. 

In  the  Horse,  the  callous  roof  of  the  mouth  is  disposed  into 
about  sixteen  curved  ridges,  with  their  convexities  forward. 
Many  mucous  crypts  perforate  the  membrane,  above  which,  as  in 
other  Ungulates,  is  a  remarkable  plexus  of  veins  and  nerves.  The 
pharynx  is  capacious  and  communicates  with  the  pair  of  lai^e  sac- 
culi  at  the  ends  of  the  eustachian  tubes.  The  muscle  which  repre- 
sents the  middle  constrictor  descends  from  the  pterygoid  and  palate 
bones,  along  the  sides  of  the  pharynx,  around  which  the  fibres  wind 
obliquely,  uniting  in  the  middle  line  upon  its  posterior  surface, 
where  they  form  a  thick  muscular  layer.  The  inferior  constrictor 
is  equally  broad  and  strong,  its  fleshy  fibres  taking  nearly  the 
same  direction  as  they  proceed  towards  the  back  of  the  pharynx, 
where  they  join  by  a  median  raphe.     In  addition  to  the  above. 
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there  is  a  crieo-pharyngeus,  ariBing  from  the  posterior  and  inferior 
margin  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  whence  its  fibres  extend  obliquely 
upwards  along  the  sides  of  the  pharynx.  The  homologue  of  the 
gtylo-pharyiyeut  is  a  cylindrical  muscle,  arising  from  the  etylo- 
hyal,  and,  running  from  behind  forward  upon  the  sides  and  upper 
part  of  the  pharynx,  mixing  its  fibres  with  those  of  the  superior 
constrictor:  its  action  is  to  raise  the  commencement  of  the 
pharyngeal  sac,  which  it  at  the  same  time  dilates  and  draws  back- 
ward. There  is  likewise  a  small  muscle  derived  from  the 
middle  part  of  the  stylo-hyal,  the  fibres  of  which  run  backward 
and  inward,  bo  as  to  meet  those  of  the  muscle  last  mentioned. 
Lastly,  there  are  two  other  muscles,  the  fibres  of  which  take  a 
longitudinal  direction.  One  of  these,  the  pharyngeua  propriut, 
arises  from  the  tendinous  middle  line  that  extends  from  below 
the  insertion  of  the  Btylo-pharyngei,  and  is  prolonged  downward 
along  the  posterior  and  lateral  walla  of  the  oesophagus :  the 
other,  the  aryteno-pharyngeus,  is  a  small  muscular  bind  proceed- 
ing from  the  back  part  of  each  arytenoid  cartilage,  and  runniug 
down  the  front  of  the  ccsophagus  towards  the  stomach. 

The  mouth  of  the  Hog-tribe  is  served  by  the  uprooting  modi- 
fication of  the  upper  lip  and  nose,  forming  the  '  snout'  The 
palate  is  ridged.  In  the  Babyroussa  Vrolik'  found  a  small  pouch 
at  the  back  part  of  the  commencement  of  the  cesophagus :  a  pair 
of  air-sacs  continued  from  the  posterior  nostrils  communicate 
3(11  with  the  back  part  of  the  pharynx. 

The  mouth  of  the  Huminants  ia  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  callous  pad  covering  the 
edentulous  borders  of  the  premaxillaries,  aud 
for  the  number  of  hard,  commonly  retroverted 
papillie,  developed  from  extensive  tracts  of  the 
buccal  membrane :  those  on  the  inside  of  the 
lower  lip  are  large  and  pointed ;  interspersed 
with  groups  of  mucous  follicles.  Along  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  they  are  flattened,  and  dis- 
posed ih  parallel  transverse  rows  with  retro- 
verted denticulate  margins:  the  papillae  usually 
att^n  their  greatest  size  inside  the  cheeks, 
opposite  the  masticating  line  of  the  molars. 
In  the  Camel  they  are  aggregated  and  ob- 
tuse, fig.  301.  In  the  Giraffe  they  are  ctose- 
set,  strong,  retroverted,  pointed,  some  of  them  half-an-inch  in 
length,  and  giving  off  secondary  papillse.  In  the  act  of  rumi- 
'  CUV.  p.  31,  pi.  iii. 
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nation  the  regurgitated  bolus  ia  driven  into  the  mouth  with 
great  force ;  and  the  use  of  these  papillse  as  mechanical  obsta- 
cles to  its  escape,  and  their  tendency  to  confine  the  soft  slimy 
comminuted  T^etable  substances  to  the  molar  r^on  during  the 
second  mastication,  appear  to  be  offices  of  sufficient  importance  to 
found  upon  their  presence  an  argument  of  adaptation.  Neither 
the  Hog  nor  the  Horse  have  such  buccal  papillae ;  but  the  front 
part  of  the  mouth  is  closed  by  teeth  both  above  and  below,  and 
the  food  is  not  r^urgitated  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  a 
lengthened  remastication. 

The  mouth  of  the  Camel  seems  formed  to  save  for  the  animal 
every  drop  of  the  fluid  excretions  of  the  nose :  a  channel  leads 
from  each  nostril  to  the  mid-fissure  dividing  the  upper  lip,  which 
IS  continued  down  into  the  mouth.  In  the  non-division  and  ex- 
tensibility of  the  hair-clad  upper  lip,  the  Giraffe  resembles  the 
Elk,  but  differs  widely  from  that  and  every  other  ruminant  in  the 
elegant  tapering  form  of  the  muzzle. 

The  Giraffe  possesses  great  extensibility,  flexibility,  and  ex- 
traordinary command  and  power  over  the  movements  of  its 
tongue,  fig.  144 ;  its  muscles  are  in  number  and  kind  as  in  other 
Ruminants.  The  principal  difference  obtains  in  the  greater  ex- 
tent of  the  organ,  anterior  to  the  insertion  of  the  ffenio-^iossus ;  and 
as  this  free  and  active  part  consists  entirely  of  a  firm  muscular 
tissue,  invested  by  a  thin  but  dense  and  very  closely  adhering 
integument,  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  bulk  of  the 
intrinsic  as  compared  with  those  of  the  extrinsic  muscles.  Of 
these  the  styloglossi,  which  are  the  principal  retractors  of  the 
free  anterior  part  of  the  tongue,  are  relatively  stronger  than  in 
other  Buminants ;  they  arise  by  a  tendon  from  near  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  stylo-hyal,  and  run  forward,  below  the  lateral 
margins  of  the  tongue,  to  which  they  are  braced  by  a  thin  sheet 
of  fibres,  descending  obliquely  forward  from  the  sides  of  the 
linguales  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  stylo-glossL  The  Ungualis 
inferior  is  a  broad  thin  sheet  of  muscular  fibres  which  comes  off 
from  the  condensed  cellular  tissue  at  the  under  part  of  the  root 
of  the  tongue  and  runs  forward  parallel  with  the  fibres  of  the 
styloglossi,  with  which  it  becomes  blended  anterior  to  the  hyo~ 
glossi ;  these  accessory  fibres  cross  the  inner  surface  of  the  hyo~ 
glossus  muscle,  which  is  thus  inclosed  between  the  two  layers  of 
longitudinal  retractors.  The  arteries  and  veins  of  the  tongue  of 
the  Giraffe  are  not  connected  with  a  reservoir  of  blood,  or  with 
any  erectile  tissue,  as  has  been  alleged.^     The  movements  of  the 

^  CUV.  p.  85- 
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tongue  arc  due  to  muscular  action.  Anj  physiologist  who  has 
felt  the  firm  but  regulated  grasp  of  the  tongue  of  the  Giraffe, 
when  twined  round  the  finger,  must  have  recognised  the  difference 
of  the  action  from  the  fitful  force  arising  from  vascular  or  erectile 
injection.  The  muscular  fibres  in  the  free  and  flexible  part  of  the 
tongue  present  an  arrangement  adequate  to  all  its  movements. 
The  stylo-glossi  and  inferior  linguales  expand  into  a  layer  of 
longitudinal  fibres,  about  a  line  in  thickness,  covering  the  whole 
of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  free  portion  of  the  tongue,  and 
becoming  continuous  at  the  sides,  with  a  corresponding  but 
thicker  stratum  of  longitudinal  fibres  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
tongue;  these  longitudinal  muscles  inclose  a  mass  of  fibres, 
which  run  in  the  transverse  direction.  The  action  of  the  trans- 
verse, combined  with  that  of  several  short  vertical,  fibres  near  the 
margins,  and  of  those  forming  the  thin  circular  stratum  sur- 
rounding the  stylo-^lossi  at  the  middle  part  of  the  tongue,  serves 
to  attenuate  or  diminish  the  transvei-se  diameter  of  the  tongue 
and  increase  its  length ;  while  thus  rigidly  extended  the  apex  of 
the  tongue  can  be  curved  upward  or  downward  by  the  superficial 
longitudinal  fibres,  which  are  less  intermingled  with  the  trans- 
verse fibres  than  in  the  tongues  of  most  other  Mammals :  the 
contraction  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  taking  place  with  the  re- 
laxation of  the  transverse  ones  produces  the  retraction  of  the 
whole  organ.  The  nerves  of  the  tongue  present  the  same  dis- 
position as  those  in  ordinary  Ruminants,  but  the  ninth  pair  is 
relatively  larger  than  the  branch  from  the  fifth  pair ;  the  nerve 
which  runs  along  the  inner  or  under  surface  of  the  styloglossi 
toward  the  free  extremity  of  the  tongue  is  remarkable  for  its 
beautifully  wavy  course,  by  which  it  is  accommodated  to  the 
variations  which  occur  in  the  length  of  the  organ  in  the  living 
animal. 

The  back  of  the  mouth  appears  to  be  as  completely  closed  in 
the  Giraffe  as  in  the  Capybara ;  but,  instead  of  contracting,  like 
a  funnel,  to  a  small  circular  depression,  it  terminates  by  a 
transverse  slit,  through  which  projects  the  broad  upper  margin  of 
the  epiglottis,  which  is  folded  upon  itself.  The  faucial  membrane 
is  coarsely  corrugated.*  The  velum  palati  descends  to  the  inter- 
space between  the  epiglottis  and  the  large  arytenoid  cartilages ; 
and  there  is  an  uvular  process  from  the  middle  of  the  inferior 
margin.  The  tonsils  are  well-developed  glands  of  a  flattened 
oval  form,  having  each  a  short  duct  communicating  by  one  wide 
opening  with  the  fauces. 

'  xcvii'.  pi.  xlii,  fig.  3. 
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The  back  of  the  mouth,  in  Ruminants,  presents  its  chief  modi- 
fications in  the  Camel-tribe.  A  broad  pendulous  flap  hangs  down 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  soft  palate  and  usually  rests  upon  the  dor- 
sum of  the  tongue.  The  velum  palati  extends  beyond  this  process, 
some  way  down  the  pharynx  and  terminates  by  a  concave  border. 
The  pharynx  behind  the  velum  dilates  into  a  sac.  In  the  rutting 
male  the  palatal  flap  is  greatly  enlarged.  I  have  found  it  extend- 
ing ten  inches  down  the  pharynx,  passing  below  the  margin  of  the 
soft  palate  and  the  opening  of  the  larynx,  into  the  oesophagus :  in 
the  living  animal  it  is,  at  this  season,  occasionally  protruded,  with 
a  belching  noise,  from  the  mouth.  Its  surface  shows  the  pores  of 
innumerable  mucous  crypts,  and  in  the  ordinary  state,  in  both 
sexes,  the  flap  may  apply  its  own  secretion,  and  water  regur- 
gitated from  the  storage-cells  of  the  stomach,  to  the  extended 
surface  of  the  pharynx  and  root  of  the  tongue,  so  as  to  allay  the 
feeling  of  thirst  and  help  the  animal  to  endure  the  long  remis- 
sions of  drinking  to  which  it  is  liable  in  traversing  the  desert. 

The  mouth  in  Carnivora  is  characterised  by  the  width  of  its 
gape,  and  the  mobility,  dilatability,  and  contractility  of  its  mus- 
cular and  membranous  walls.  Check-pouches  have  not  been 
found  in  any  species.  The  great  extent  of  faucial  membrane 
between  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  the  larynx,  with  the  coex- 
tensive soft  palate  in  the  Lion  and  some  other  large  Felines, 
has  been  adverted  to  (p.  198);  also  the  retroverted  spines,  and 
the  lytta  of  the  tongue  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  mouth, 
in  certain  Carnivora,  In  the  Hyaena  the  tonsils  are  relatively 
larger  than  in  the  Lion.  The  palatal  gum  is  transversely  ridged 
in  most  Carnivora.  The  provision  for  the  lubricating  mucus  at 
the  back  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  is  much  less  in  the  present  than 
in  the  hoofed  group  of  Mammals. 

In  Quadrumana  the  Cercopitheci^  Macaci,  and  Ct/nocephali 
have  cheek-pouches,  the  slit-like  orifices  of  which  are  a  little 
within  the  labial  commissure;  the  cavity  extends  outside  and 
below  the  mandibular  rami,  where  it  is  occasionally  seen  much 
distended  with  food.  The  Semnopitheci  and  Colobi,  remarkable 
for  their  large  sacculated  stomachs,  have  not  such  cheek-pouches : 
they  are  wanting  also  in  LemuricUBf  Platyrhines,  and  tailless 
Apes. 

The  LemuridcB  have  the  palatal  gum  ridged.  In  the  Aye-aye* 
there  are  three  curved  transverse  ridges  anteriorly,  convex  for- 
ward, followed  by  four  transverse  pairs  of  similar  ridges.  In 
other  LemuridcR  the   palatal   ridges  are  similarly  curved,   but 

*  cii'.  p.  11,  pi.  xii,  fig.  6. 
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usually  undivided^  from  five  {Potto)  to  eight  or  nine  ( Galago) 
in  number :  between  the  two  anterior  ridges  are  the  orifices  of 
canals  leading  from  the  palate  to  the  nose. 

The  uvula  is  represented  in  the  Aye-aye  and  some  other  Ze- 
muridce  by  a  medial  longitudinal  fold  from  the  back  of  the  soft 
palate  close  to  the  margin^  but  does  not  project  so  as  to  divide 
the  fauces  into  two  arches :  this  form  of  soft  palate  begins  to 
appear  in  Platyrhines :  in  the  Baboons  the  uvida  is  thick  and 
short :  in  the  Apes  it  approaches  nearer  the  proportions  of  that 
appendage  in  Man. 

In  the  higher  Quadrumana  the  palate  is  smooth^  or  unridged^ 
as  in  Man. 

§  224.  Salivary  Glands. — Fluids  of  different  properties  are 
poured  into  the  mouth  in  aid  of  its  various  functions  of  receiv- 
ings retaining,  comminuting,  softening  or  dissolving,  tasting,  and 
transmitting  throatward,  the  food.  For  the  preparation  of  these 
fluids  corresponding  modifications  of  glandular  parts  exist,  from  the 
simple  mucous  follicle  to  aggregates  of  three  or  of  more  complex 
follicles,  with  further  multiplication  and  compaction  of  secerning 
surfaces,  in  groups  and  bodies,  forming  glands  and  ducts  with 
definite  names. 

As  the  function  of  the  mouth  is  simplified  so  is  the  condition 
of  such  ministering  glands.  In  the  piscivorous  Cetacea,  which 
bolt  their  food  like  fishes,  the  parotids  and  submaxillaries  are 
not  present :  the  latter  are  represented  with  the  sublinguals,  in 
a  diffused  form  in  whalebone  whales.  The  parotids  are  large  in 
Sirenia ;  ^  their  ducts  open  in  the  Manatee  on  two  papillse,  one  on 
each  side  the  fore  part  of  the  palate :  in  the  Dugong  the  parotids 
are  situated  immediately  behind  the  ascending  mandibular  rami : 
there  is  a  thick  layer  of  mucous  glands  above  the  membrane 
covering  the  hard  palate. 

In  the  Omithorhynchus  the  parotid,  fig.  3,  E,  is  divided  into 
flat  portions  or  lobes  thinly  applied  to  the  fundus  of  the  cheek- 
pouch  and  anterior  to  the  long  meatus  auditorius.  The  sub- 
maxillary, ib.  D,  is  a  moderately-sized,  oval,  compact  body,  situ-> 
ated  behind  and  below  the  meatus  auditorius.  The  duct  passes 
under  the  omo-mylo-hyoideus,  ib.  lo,  and  then,  contrary  to  the 
usual  mode,  begins  to  be  disposed  in  a  series  of  about  twelve 
close  transverse  folds,  and  terminates  by  a  simple  aperture  at  the 
fraenum  linguae.  In  the  Echidna  the  submaxillary  gland,  fig.  302, 
&,  is  of  unusual  dimensions:  it  extends  from  the  meatus  audi* 

»  cxvii".  p.  29. 
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torinB  along  the  neck,  and  Dpon  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax : 
it  is  a  broad,  flat,  oblong  tobulated  body,  narrowest  at  its  anterior 
extremity,  from  which  the  wide  duct  emeigea.    When  the  duct 


has  reached  the  interspace  of  the  lower  jaw,  it  dilates,  and  then 
divides  into  eight  or  ten  undulating  branches,  which  subdivide 
and  ultimately  terminate  by  numerous  orifices  upon  the  mem- 
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branous  floor  of  the  mouth.  This  modification  of  *  Wharton's 
duct '  appears  to  be  unique.  The  large  size  of  the  glands  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  secretion  is  spread  over  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  relate  to  the  lubrification  of  the  long,  slender,  and  exten- 
sible tongue,  and  to  its  fitness  as  an  instrument  for  obtaining  the 
insect  food  of  the  spiny  Monotreme. 

The  salivary  glands  in  the  carnivorous  Dasyures  consist  of  a 
small  parotid  and  a  large  submaxillary  gland  on  each  side.  They 
do  not  agree  with  the  dogs  in  having  the  zygomatic  glands.  The 
submaxillary  is  placed  in  front  of  the  neck,  so  that  its  duct  passes 
on  the  dermal  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  biventer  maxillse,  and 
terminates  half  an  inch  from  the  symphysis  menti.  There  is 
a  thick  row  of  labial  glands  along  the  lower  lip.  The  Opossums 
and  Bandicoots  present  a  similar  salivary  system.  In  the  Pha^ 
langista  vulpina  there  is  a  sublingual  gland  on  each  side  of  a  firm 
texture,  about  one  inch  in  length  and  three  lines  broad;  a 
roundish  submaxillary  gland  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut ;  and  a 
broad  and  flat  parotid,  larger  than  in  the  entomophagous  or  sar- 
cophagous Marsupials.  The  parotid  glands  are  relatively  larger 
in  the  Koala,  in  which  the  duct  takes  the  usual  course  over  the 
masseter  and  enters  the  mouth  opposite  the  third  true  molar, 
counting  backwards.  In  the  Wombat  I  found  the  parotid  glands 
very  thin,  situated  upon  both  the  outer  and  inner  side  of  the 
broad  posterior  portion  of  the  lower  jaw;  the  duct  passed  directly 
upwards  and  outwards  to  the  insertion  of  the  sterno-cleido-mas- 
toideus ;  here  it  was  buried  in  the  cellular  substance  anterior  to 
that  muscle,  then  turned  over  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  and,  pur- 
suing a  somewhat  tortuous  course  over  the  masseter,  entered  the 
mouth  just  anterior  to  the  edge  of  the  buccinator.  The  sub- 
maxillary glands  were  each  about  the  size  of  a  walnut;  their 
ducts  terminated  as  usual  on  each  side  of  the  fnenum  linguae.  In 
the  great  Kangaroo  the  parotid  is  very  large,  extending  from 
below  the  auditory  meatus  three  or  four  inches  down  the  neck : 
In  the  Potoroos  it  reaches  as  far  as  the  clavicle.  In  both  genera 
this  gland  is  separated  from  the  submaxillary  gland  by  the  sub- 
maxillary vein.  The  sublingual  glands  are  elongate,  but  of  mo- 
derate size.  The  tonsils  are  small  in  all  the  Marsupials,  but  are 
not  represented  in  the  carnivorous  species,  as  in  the  placental 
Ferae,  by  simple  glandular  pouches  at  the  sides  of  the  fauces ;  for 
example,  they  consist  of  an  oblong  glandular  body  on  each  side 
in  the  Dasyurus  macrurus. 

In  Rodents,  as  in  Marsupials,  the  proportions  of  the  parotid  and 
submaxillary  differ  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food.      In  the 
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omniTorous  rats  with  ferine  tendencies,  the  submaxillaries  are 
in  excess:  in  most  other  Kodents  which  subsist  mainly  or  ex- 
clusively <m  y^etable  products  the  parotids  are  the  largest.  They 
are  enormous  in  the  Beayer,  extending  firom  before  the  ears 
forward  and  downward  to  contact  with  the  submaxillaries,  which 
are  about  one-twentieth  their  size ;  the  whole  forming  a  sort  of 
glanduhir  collar :  the  buccal  glands  are  numerous.  In  LeparidtB 
the  parotide  partly  inclose  the  base  of  the  ear-conch  and  also 
descend  to  meet  l^e  submaxillaries :  the  parotid  duct  crosses 
the  upper  part  of  the  masseter  and  terminates  opposite  the  last 
upper  mohir  tooth.  The  submaxillary  duct  terminates  at  the 
side  of  the  fnenum  linguas:  the  submaxillaries  are  thin  and 
long:  the  chief  mass  of  the  molar  follicles  is  near  the  upper 
molars.  The  submaxillary  glands  are  almost  as  large  as  the 
parotids  in  the  Paca  {Calogenyi)'.  both  glands  are  lurge:  the 
latter  present  a  compact  reddish  tissue.  There  is  also  a  large 
zygomatic  salivary  gland,  which  exists,  of  smaller  relative  di- 
mensions, in  the  Guinea-pig  (Aperea),  In  the  Hamster  the 
parotids  are  elongate,  narrow,  and  applied,  as  in  the  Omitho- 
rhynchus,  to  the  back  of  the  cheek-pouches:  there  is  also  an 
accessory  lobe,  beneath  the  masseter.  The  submaxillaries  are 
large,  round,  and  of  a  reddish  colour.  The  sublinguals  are  small, 
subglobular.  In  Bathyergtu  the  salivary  glands  are  smaller  than 
in  most  other  Kodents. 

Amongst  Insectivora  the  hedgehog  is  remarkable  for  a  zygo- 
matic gland  which  seems  to  be  a  development  of  the  homologue 
of  the  '  molar '  glands  in  Marsupials.  The  parotids  are  larger 
than  the  submaxillaries ;  but  both  are  well-developed.  The  sub- 
lingual follicles  are  in  two  series,  the  larger  one  next  the  mandi- 
bular ramus.  The  mole  has  large  parotids  and  submaxillaries, 
the  former  oblong,  the  latter  subdivided  into  roundish  masses : 
the  sublingual  is  placed  very  near  the  mandible:  there  is  no 
zygomatic  gland.  In  shrews  the  maxillary  exceeds  the  parotid 
gland  in  size :  the  latter  follows  the  auditory  meatus  in  its  in- 
ferior position.  The  same  proportions  hold  in  the  insectivorous 
bats:  but  in  the  fruit-eating  Pteropines  the  parotids  are  the 
larger  glands. 

Great  is  the  diversity  of  the  salivary  system  in  the  order  Bruta, 
as  the  difference  of  food  and  ways  of  getting  it  might  indicate. 
The  parotids  are  somewhat  less  than  the  submaxillaries  even  in 
the  phyllophagous  Sloths,  and  are  much  the  smallest  in  the  in- 
sectivorous families.  In  the  Armadillos  the  parotid  gland  is  small : 
its  duet  ojiens  into  the  mouth  near  the  angle  of  the  lips.     The 
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submaxillary  glands  are  very  large,  subcervical  in  posirion,  extend- 
ing from  theangleofthejaw  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  pectoralis 
303  major,  where  they  meet  at 

the  middle  line,  undei>lap- 
ping  the  Btemo  -  hyoidei 
The  gland,  fig.  303,  c.'  is 
lobular,  and  eends  its  se- 
cretion by  three  or  four 
short  ducte,  d,  d,  into  a 
pyriform  bladder,  e,  situ- 
ated at  the  fore  port  of  the 
gland,  from  the  apex  of 
which  the  duct,  f,  ia  con- 
tinued forward  to  terminate 
by  a  minute  orifice  on  the 
sublingual  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  immediately  behind 
the  symphysis  menti.  The 
saliva  which  the  bladder 
contains  is  tenacious,  the 
serous  part  being  probably 
absorbed  during  its  deten- 
tion. Thus  prepared  and 
accumulated  it  is  expelled 
at  the  fore  and  under  part- 
of  the  mouth,  in  order  to 
lubricate  the  tongue. 

In  the  great  Anteater  tlie 
submaxillary  salivary  gland 
IS  a  bilobed  body,  sixteen 
inches  in  length,  two  inches 
in  greatest  thickness  at  the 
posterior  part  where  the 
two  glands  blend  together.* 
From  this  confluent  base 
they  diverge,  extending  outward  and  forward,  and  form,  each,  a 
flattened  triangular  mass,  from  four  to  five  inches  in  breadth 

'  cxxTu".  p.  Hi.  The  prepar&tioDS  vbich  rxemplify  this  modiGcstioii  of  the 
galii-ar;  sjelem  are  Nob.  772  l,  and  a,  in  u,  vol.  i.  p.  238  (1S31).  Prof.  Kapp,  in 
cxxn".  (1B43),  refen,  for  this  Btractnre,  to  WmvBa,  Ditiaert.  siBtcna  obBcrral  tones 
aDStomicw  de  Tutu  QOTsmci ado.  Tubing.  1826.  pp.  10,11:  Sapp,  piK«e» ;  vtioailds: — 
•  Nachdem  Prof.  Jiiger,  ia  Slut^art,  sia  achoa  Torber  bemeikt  hatte.'  This  inangaral 
Thesis  1  had  not  seen  at  the  date  of  tiu",  and  I  became  aware  of  its  eiitttence  unlj 
throogh  the  reference  thereto  in  Prof.  Rnpp's  wotIl 

'  tiu".  pi.  40. 
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and  two  inches  thick  posteriorly,  and  becoming  thinner  towards 
the  outer  and  anterior  border,  where  the  apex  is  prolonged 
into  a  slender  process.  The  isthmns,  or  base  of  the  combined 
glands,  overlies  the  anterior  half  of  the  thorax  ;  the  base  of  each 
lateral  lobe  is  notched  by  the  prominence  of  the  shoulder-joint, 
round  which  its  outer  border  extends ;  the  contracting  anterior 
prolongations  of  the  gland  pass  forward  along  the  sides  of  the 
neck,  external  to  the  stemo-maxillaries,  and  terminate  a  little  in 
adTance  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

The  two  packets  of  ducts,  which  indicate  the  essential  double- 
ness  of  the  gland,  emerge  from  the  inner  and  posterior  part  of 
the  lateral  lobes,  five  or  six  inches  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
posterior  border  of  the  isthmus,  and  nine  or  ten  inches  from  the 
anterior  attenuated  extremity  of  the  gland.  After  a  short  course, 
the  ducts  dilate  and  form  a  small  reservoir  on  each  side ;  they 
are  here  so  closely  covered  and  connected  by  elastic  cellular 
tissue  as  to  seem  a  single  reservoir;  they  maintain,  however, 
their  distinctness,  and  continue,  contracted,  from  each  dilatation, 
as  three  closely  united  attenuated  ducts,  which  at  length  unite 
into  one  long  and  slender  duct.  The  dilated  portion  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  compressor  muscle  {constrictor  salivaris).  The 
gland  is  conglomerate,  the  primary  lobes  being  for  the  most 
part  oblong,  subcompressed,  from  about  three  to  nine  lines  in 
diameter.  The  closely  united  ducts,  after  quitting  the  reser- 
voir, are  continued  forward  covered  by  the  extraordinarily  ex- 
tended myhhy&ideuSy  and,  after  their  union,  the  common  duct 
terminates  at  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw. 

The  parotid  gland  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  animal :  it  is 
situated  in  front  and  below  the  root  of  the  ear,  is  of  a  triangular 
form,  two  inches  four  lines  in  length,  one  inch  two  lines  in 
breadth,  with  the  duct  continued  from  the  outer  side  of  the  an- 
terior apex  of  the  gland,  which  apex  terminates  at  the  posterior 
end  of  the  origin  of  the  masseter  muscle.  The  duct  extends  for- 
ward along  the  outside  of  the  masseter  near  its  origin,  passes 
along  the  buccinator  near  its  upper  border  and  beneath  the  ten- 
dons of  three  of  the  retractors  of  the  mouth,  then  dips  under  the 
orbicularis  oris,  and  terminates  near  the  opening  of  the  mouth. 
The  length  of  the  duct  is  eleven  inches,  its  diameter  scarcely 
half  a  line.  This  is  perhaps  the  longest  duct,  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  gland,  in  the  animal  kingdom :  as  the  submaxillary 
is  the  largest  gland  outside  a  visceral  cavity  in  the  vertebrate 
series.  The  depressor  auris,  which  arises  from  the  angle  of  the 
jaw,  perforates  the  parotid  gland.     A  chain  of  lymphatic  glands 
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branous  floor  of  the  mouth.  This  modification  of  *  Wharton^s 
duct '  appears  to  be  unique.  The  large  size  of  the  glands  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  secretion  is  spread  over  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  relate  to  the  lubrification  of  the  long,  slender,  and  exten- 
sible tongue,  and  to  its  fitness  as  an  instrument  for  obtaining  the 
insect  food  of  the  spiny  Monotreme. 

The  salivary  glands  in  the  carnivorous  Dasyures  consist  of  a 
small  parotid  and  a  large  submaxillary  gland  on  each  side.  They 
do  not  agree  with  the  dogs  in  having  the  zygomatic  glands.  The 
submaxillary  is  placed  in  front  of  the  neck,  so  that  its  duct  passes 
on  the  dermal  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  biventer  maxillae,  and 
terminates  half  an  inch  from  the  symphysis  menti.  There  is 
a  thick  row  of  labial  glands  along  the  lower  lip.  The  Opossums 
and  Bandicoots  present  a  similar  salivary  system.  In  the  Pha- 
lanffista  vulpina  there  is  a  sublingual  gland  on  each  side  of  a  firm 
texture,  about  one  inch  in  length  and  three  lines  broad;  a 
roundish  submaxillary  gland  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut ;  and  a 
broad  and  flat  parotid,  larger  than  in  the  entomophagous  or  sar- 
cophagous Marsupials.  The  parotid  glands  are  relatively  larger 
in  the  Koala,  in  which  the  duct  takes  the  usual  course  over  the 
masseter  and  enters  the  mouth  opposite  the  thiixi  true  molar, 
counting  backwards.  In  the  Wombat  I  found  the  parotid  glands 
very  thin,  situated  upon  both  the  outer  and  inner  side  of  the 
broad  posterior  portion  of  the  lower  jaw;  the  duct  passed  directly 
upwards  and  outwards  to  the  insertion  of  the  sterno-cleido-mas- 
toideus ;  here  it  was  buried  in  the  cellular  substance  anterior  to 
that  muscle,  then  turned  over  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  and,  pur- 
suing a  somewhat  tortuous  course  over  the  masseter,  entered  the 
mouth  just  anterior  to  the  edge  of  the  buccinator.  The  sub- 
maxillary glands  were  each  about  the  size  of  a  walnut;  their 
ducts  terminated  as  usual  on  each  side  of  the  frajnum  lingua;.  In 
the  great  Kangaroo  the  parotid  is  very  large,  extending  from 
below  the  auditory  meatus  three  or  four  inches  down  the  neck : 
In  the  Potoroos  it  reaches  as  far  as  the  clavicle.  In  both  genera 
this  gland  is  separated  from  the  submaxillary  gland  by  the  sub- 
maxillary vein.  The  sublingual  glands  are  elongate,  but  of  mo- 
derate size.  The  tonsils  are  small  in  all  the  Marsupials,  but  arc 
not  represented  in  the  carnivorous  species,  as  in  the  placental 
Ferae,  by  simple  glandular  pouches  at  the  sides  of  the  fauces ;  for 
example,  they  consist  of  an  oblong  glandular  body  on  each  side 
in  the  Dasyurus  macrurus. 

In  Rodents,  as  in  Marsupials,  the  proportions  of  the  parotid  and 
submaxillary  differ  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food.      In  the 
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omniTorous  rats  with  ferine  tendencies,  the  submaxillaries  are 
in  excess:  in  most  other  Kodents  which  subsist  mainly  or  ex- 
clusiyely  on  vegetable  products  the  parotids  are  the  largest  They 
are  enormous  in  the  Beaver,  extending  from  before  the  ears 
forward  and  downward  to  contact  with  the  submaxillaries,  which 
are  about  one*twentieth  their  size ;  the  whole  forming  a  sort  of 
glandular  collar :  the  buccal  glands  are  numerous.  In  Leporida 
the  parotide  partly  inclose  the  base  of  the  ear-conch  and  also 
descend  to  meet  die  submaxillaries :  the  parotid  duct  crosses 
the  upper  part  of  the  masseter  and  terminates  opposite  the  last 
upper  molar  tooth.  The  submaxillary  duct  terminates  at  the 
side  of  the  fraenum  linguse:  the  submaxillaries  are  thin  and 
long:  the  chief  mass  of  the  molar  follicles  is  near  the  upper 
molars.  The  submaxillary  glands  are  almost  as  large  as  the 
parotids  in  the  Paca  {Calogenys):  both  glands  are  large:  the 
latter  present  a  compact  reddish  tissue.  There  is  also  a  large 
zygomatic  salivary  gland,  which  exists,  of  smaller  relative  di- 
mensions, in  the  Guinea-pig  (Aperea).  In  the  Hamster  the 
]>arotids  are  elongate,  narrow,  and  applied,  as  in  the  Omitho- 
rhynchus,  to  the  back  of  the  cheek-]:)ouches :  there  is  also  an 
accessory  lobe,  beneath  the  masseter.  The  submaxillaries  are 
large,  round,  and  of  a  reddish  colour.  The  sublinguals  are  small, 
subglobnlar.  In  Bathyergus  the  salivary  glands  are  smaller  than 
in  most  other  Kodents. 

Amongst  Insectivora  the  hedgehog  is  remarkable  for  a  zygo- 
matic gland  which  seems  to  be  a  development  of  the  homologue 
of  the  '  molar '  glands  in  Marsupials.  The  parotids  are  larger 
than  the  submaxillaries ;  but  both  are  well-developed.  The  sub- 
lingual follicles  are  in  two  series,  the  larger  one  next  the  mandi- 
bular ramus.  The  mole  has  large  parotids  and  submaxillaries, 
the  former  oblong,  the  latter  subdivided  into  roundish  masses : 
the  sublingual  is  placed  very  near  the  mandible:  there  is  no 
zygomatic  gland.  In  shrews  the  maxillary  exceeds  the  parotid 
gland  in  size :  the  latter  follows  the  auditory  meatus  in  its  in- 
ferior position.  The  same  proportions  hold  in  the  insectivorous 
bats:  but  in  the  fruit-eating  Pteropines  the  parotids  are  the 
larger  glands. 

Great  is  the  diversity  of  the  salivary  system  in  the  order  Bruta, 
as  the  difference  of  food  and  ways  of  getting  it  might  indicate. 
The  parotids  are  somewhat  less  than  the  submaxillaries  even  in 
the  phyUophagous  Sloths,  and  are  much  the  smallest  in  the  in- 
sectivorous families.  In  the  Armadillos  the  parotid  gland  is  small : 
its  duct  ojiens  into  the  mouth  near  the  angle  of  the  lips.     The 
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is  continued  backward  from  beneath  the  parotid  on  the  side  of 
the  neck. 

The  representative  of  the  *  sublingual  gland '  forms  a  thin  layer, 
divided  for  the  most  part  into  narrow  elongated  lobes  or  groups 
of  follicles,  attached  to  and  spread  over  the  inferior  buccal  mem- 
brane for  an  extent  of  twelve  inches :  the  greatest  breadth  of  this 
layer  is  two  and  a  half  inches,  and  is  opposite  the  angle  of  the  jaw- 
There  is  a  small  elongated  *  labial  gland,'  lying  upon  the  fore 
part  of  the  buccinator,  near  its  lower  border,  and  sending  its 
secretion  into  the  side  of  the  fore  part  of  the  mouth ;  apparently 
to  lubricate  that  contracted  aperture  during  the  frequent  and 
rapid  protrusive  and  retractile  movements  of  the  tongue-     The 
*  buccal  glands'  form  a  very  extensive  but  extremely  thin  stratum 
of  muco-glandular  follicles,  closely  attached  to  the  thin  membrane 
of  the  mouth  ;  they  are  chiefly  developed  at  the  lower  and  lateral 
parts,  and  along  the  middle  of  the  upper  surface  of  that  part  of 
the  mouth  which  is  prolonged  backward,  below  the  similarly  pro- 
longed nasal  canal,  beyond  the  bony  palate.     These  glands  ter- 
minate by  innumerable  very  minute  orifices  upon  the  smooth 
inner  surface  of  the  buccal  membrane,  which  they  serve  to  lubri- 
cate.     They  are   continuous  with  the   better-marked  series  of 
follicles  extending  along  the  sides  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
mouth,  beneath  the  lower  jaw,  which  represent  the'sublinguales,' 
But  the  glands  that  pour  out  the  abundant  viscid  secretion  which 
lubricates  the  tongue  and  is  mainly  subservient  to  its  peculiar 
prehensile  function  in  the  Great  Anteater,  are  those  conjoined  or 
interblended  pair  that  answer  to  the  submaxillary  salivary  glands 
in  other  animals ;  which  glands  are  most  modified  and  developed, 
for  a  like  function,  in  other  species  of  Myrmecophagay  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  Armadillos  {Dasypus),  and  in  the  Echidna. 

In  the  little  scansorial  Myrmecophaga  didactylay  the  homologues 
of  the  submaxillary  glands  are  subcervical  and  blended  together, 
as  in  the  larger  species ;  and  a  slender  process  is  continued  from 
them  to  the  labial  gland.  The  duct  commences  by  three  tubes 
continued  on  each  side  from  the  main  body  of  the  gland ;  and 
these  tubes  dilate  into  a  small  reservoir,  provided  with  a  com- 
pressor muscle,  before  the  long  and  slender  single  duct  is  continued, 
covered  by  the  mylohyoideus,  to  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw.  The 
parotid  gland  is  of  very  small  relative  size ;  and  this  striking 
difference  in  the  proportions  of  the  two  chief  salivary  glands 
indicates  the  difference  in  their  functions  and  in  the  quality  of 
their  respective  secretions.  The  labial  glands  are  relatively^ 
larger  in  the  Mymiecophaga  didactyla  than  in  the  Myrmecophtiga. 
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jubata ;  and  there  is  a  soperadded  aggr^ate  of  mncoos  follicles 
behind  the  eyeball,  in  the  shallow  orbit  of  the  smaller  species,  the 
secretion  of  which  enters  near  the  angle  of  the  month. 

In  the  Hjrax  the  parotid  exceeds  the  submaxillary  in  size, 
and  is  of  a  redder  colour :  the  sublingual  is  almost  as  large  as 
the  latter.  In  the  Horse  the  parotid  forms  a  considerable  mass 
extending  from  its  normal  position  behind  the  masseter,  upward 
to  the  ear-conch,  the  base  of  which  it  embraces,  and  downward  to 
the  larynx,  where  it  meets  its  fellow.  Three  ducts  quit  the  mass 
at  different  points  of  its  lower  half,  converge  and  unite  as  they 
pass  downward  and  forward;  the  common  duct,  which  curres 
down  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  masseter,  rises  in  front  of 
that  muscle  to  pierce  the  buccal  membrane  at  a  papilla  opposite 
the  last  upper  premolar.  The  submaxillaries  are  about  one-fourth 
the  size  of  the  parotids,  by  which  they  are  covered :  the  gland 
extends  from  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas  to  the  angle  of 
the  jaw.  The  duct  terminates  on  a  valvular  papilla  anterior  to 
the  fraenum  lingnas.  The  sublingual  glands,  beneath  the  sides  of 
the  fnenum,  are  elongate,  as  large  as  the  submaxillary,  and 
communicate  with  the  mouth  by  several  orifices.  The  buccal 
glands  form  large  tracts  of  lenticular  follicles  along  the  upper 
maxillary  bone,  ascending  to  beneath  the  zygoma. 

In  the  Hog-tribe  the  parotids  have  a  large  proportional  size : 
the  duct  follows  the  lower  border  of  the  masseter,  curves  upward, 
and  opens  into  the  mouth  opposite  the  last  premolar :  there  is  a 
small  patch  of  buccal  glands  near  its  termination.  In  the  Baby- 
roussa  and  Wart-hog  the  parotid  extends  from  its  normal  position, 
downward  and  backward,  to  the  shoulder-joint  and,  mesiad,  to  the 
stemo-thyroids :  resembling  in  size,  shape,  and  proportion,  the 
submaxillary  of  the  Armadillo :  its  duct  crosses  the  upper  part 
of  the  masseter.  As  in  the  H(^,  there  are  two  sublingual 
glands;  one,  which  is  very  long  and  narrow,  accompanies  the 
duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  and  is  composed  of  small  lobes  of 
a  pale  reddish  colour ;  the  orifice  of  its  excretory  duct  is  near 
that  of  the  maxillary.  The  second  sublingual  gland  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  former,  and  is  of  a  square  form;  it  discharges  its 
secretion  through  eight  or  ten  short  ducts,  which  pierce  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  Dr.  Ward  has  given  an  illus- 
tration, fig.  304,  from  a  preparation  by  Quekett,  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  capillaries  in  the  parotid  of  a  Pig.  The  arteries 
penetrate  the  areolar  tissue  at  different  points  of  the  surface,  and 
are  conducted,  as  it  were,  by  this  tissue  through  the  interlobular 
spaces  as  &r  as  the  primary  aggregations  of  the  vesicles,  where 

DD  2 
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tbey  form  a  network,  irliicli  is  diatributed  over  the  elementary 
parts  of  the  gland. 

The  parotidB  are  large  in  all  Rnminanta.   In  the  Ox  the  parotid 
JB  vertically  extended  behind  the  long  ascending  mandibular  ra- 
304  muB  &om  the  lower  border 

of  the  ear~conch  to  the 
angle :  the  duct,  as  in  the 
Horse  and  Hog,  follows  the 
lower  contour  of  the  mas- 
seter,  and  penetrates  the 
mouth  opposite  the  first 
upper  true  molar. 

The  submaxillary  lies  be- 
L  hind  and  upon  the  angle  ot 
I  the  jaw:  it  is  relatively 
larger  than  in  the  horse ;  its 
duct  traverses  the  sublin- 
gual gland  in  passing  to 
its  termination  below  the 
fringed  fore  part  of  the 
fnenum.  In  the  Giraffe  its 
opening  is  similarly  pro- 
tected by  a  small  valvular  papillose  fold.  There  are  three  small 
elongate  masses  of  buccal  glands,  over  the  alveoli  of  both  upper 
and  lower  molar  series :  opening  upon  the  angle  of  reflectbn  of 
the  gum-membrane  upon  the  cheeks  or  lipa. 

In  the  Carnivorous  order  the  salivary  system  is  least  developed 
in  the  Seal-tribe :  they  have  the  parotid  either  very  small  or 
wanting :  and  have  no  zygomatic  glands.  In  the  Dog  the  pa- 
rotid, fig.  305,  a,  is  comparatively  small,  flat  externally,  with 
the  duct  continued  from  near  the  lower  end,  and  traversing  the 
masseter,  in  an  almost  straight  course,  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  muscle :  it  terminates  opposite 
*he  upper  camassial,  ib.  b.  The  submaxillary,  ib.  e,  is  a  large 
globose  gland,  beneath  and  partly  covered  by  the  parotid  behind 
the  angle  of  the  jaw ;  its  duct  terminates  at  (f.  The  sublingual, 
ib.  e,  is  more  posteriorly  placed  than  in  Ungulates,  and  is  in 
contact  with  the  submaxillary,  of  which  it  seems  an  accessory 
lobe :  its  duct,  f,  has  a  similar  termination  at  the  fore  part  of 
the  frtenum  linguie.  The  zygomatic  gland,  ib.  ff,  seems  to  be  a 
special  development  of  part  of  the  buccal  syst^n :  its  duct,  h, 
terminates  behind  that  of  the  parotid,  opposite  the  interval  be- 
tween the  penultimate  and  last  molars.  The  parotid  is  relatively 
latter  in  the  Cat,  and  more  so  in  the  Bcnr-tribe. 
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In  the  Aye-aye  the  parotiil,  of  a  subtriangular  flatteoed  form, 
extends  from  its  nsnal  poeitioii  to  beneath  the  maDdible  where  it 
is  ID  contact  with  the  submaxiUaiy  gland.  The  duct  leaves  the 
parotid  sbont  three  lines  above  the  lover  margin  of  the  mandible. 


crosses  the  masseter,  and  penetrates  the  buccal  membrane  close  to 
the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  submaxillary  is  smaller,  thicker, 
more  globose  and  compact  in  texture.'  These  forms  and  propor- 
tions of  the  two  main  salivary  glands  obtain  in  all  Z-emuridte :  in 
StenopM  the  authors  of  cxxiv"  describe  and  figure  *  the  dacts  of 
the  submaxillaries  as  uniting,  beneath  the  middle  of  the  tongue, 
into  a  common  duct  which  passes  backward  to  terminate  upon 
the  macons  membrane  of  the  month  a  little  above  the  hyoid. 
In  the  Potto  the  aubmaxillary  ducts  open  in  the  usual  position, 
upon  the  &ee  margin  of  the  sublinguaL  In  the  higher  Quad- 
TianoTta  the  salivary  system  accords,  in  (lie  main,  with  that  in 
Man.  The  situation  of  the  submaxillary  agrees  with  the  name  oi 
the  gland.  The  buccal  follicles  are  more  numerous  in  the  cheek- 
pouched  monkeys,  and  the  parotids  are  relatively  larger  in  the 
more  exclusive  vegetarians. 

The  human  parotid  is  a  depressed,  thre&«ided  pyramid :  ite 
base  forms  the  exterior  surface,  and  the  apex  sinks  deep  to  the 
stylo-hyal  aod  its  muscles,  penetrating  between  them  and  the 
internal  pterygoid  muscle,  as  far  as  the  pharynx.  A  dense  fascia 
separates  it  &om  the  submaxillary :  that  which  covers  its  base  is 
cailed  'parotid  fascia:'  and  the  gland  is  attached  by  similar 
tissue,  posteriorly,  to  the  cartilage  of  the  meatus  auditorius.  A 
portion  of  the  gland  which  extends  from  the  part  overlap{»ng 

■  en',  p.  4S.  *  p.  (2,  pL  i,  fig.  5. 
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the  masseter,  forward  below  the  zygoma,  is  called  ^socia  pa- 
rotidis ; '  and  in  some  cases  it  sends  its  secretion  by  one  or  ti?ro 
small  tributary  canals  into  the  main  duct.  This  crosses  the 
masseter,  perforates  the  buccinator,  glides  between  that  muscle 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  which  it  finally  per- 
forates opposite  the  penultimate  upper  molar,  m  2.  The  parotid 
derives  its  arterial  supply  from  the  ectocarotid,  directly  and 
through  the  medium  of  branches ;  the  disposition  of  the  terminal 
capillaries  resembles  that  shown  in  fig.  304.  The  nerves  are 
derived  from  the  facial,  the  anterior  auricular,  and  the  ex- 
ternal carotid  plexus.  The  submaxillary  gland,  much  smaller 
than  the  parotid  and  larger  than  the  sublingual,  is  situated  in 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  digastric  space.  It  is  irregularly  ob- 
long in  form,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  loose  investment  of  areolar 
tissue  more  delicate  than  that  covering  the  parotid.  Its  long 
axis  is  directed  from  before  backward,  and  is  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  extent.  Its  external  or  maxillary  surface  is  slightly 
concave,  is  lodged  in  a  groove  in  the  bone,  and  is  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  mylo-hyoid  nerve.  The  anterior  extremity  is 
the  smallest,  and  from  the  part  represented  by  the  confluence  of 
the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  above,  generally  proceeds  a  process, 
longer  than  the  gland  itself,  and  passing  along  the  upper  surface 
of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  in  company  with  the  excretory  duct, 
but  above  it,  as  far  as  the  sublingual  gland  in  front,  with  which 
it  is  occasionally  incorporated.  This  process  may  be  regarded  as 
analogous  to  the  accessory  gland  of  the  parotid,  and  like  it  varies 
considerably  in  size  and  relation  to  the  body  of  the  gland.  A 
quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  base  of  the  process  appears  the  com- 
mencement of  the  excretory  duct.  It  accompanies  the  gustatory- 
nerve  toward  the  tip  of  the  tongue  between  the  sublingual  gland 
and  the  genio-hyo-glossus  muscle  to  the  side  of  the  frsenum 
linguse :  in  the  terminal  part  of  its  course  it  is  directed  forward 
and  inward,  fig.  306,  by  lies  immediately  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  opens  by  a  very  narrow  orifice  into  the  mouth, 
in  the  centre  of  a  papilla  of  mucous  membrane  which  projects 
from  the  side  of  the  frsenum.  The  duct  is  about  two  inches  in 
length,  its  coats  are  more  delicate  and  extensible  than  those  of 
the  parotid.  Its  calibre  exceeds  that  of  the  parotid  duct,  and, 
like  it,  its  narrowest  portion  is  that  immediately  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  this  gradually  contracts  more  and  more, 
so  that  the  terminal  orifice  becomes  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be 
visible  by  the  naked  eye.  The  primary  lobes  of  the  submaxillary 
gland  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  parotid,  and  the  lobules 
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hxve  an  iTregalarly  triangular  amuigement.  The  arteries  and 
veins  that  sa[^ly  the  aabmaxilUiy  gland,  are  derived  from  the 
facial  and  lingnaL  The  nerves  are  from  the  mylohyoid  branch 
of  the  dental,  and  the  gas-  j^ 

tatory,  but  chiefly  from  the  , ,, 

submaxillary  gaogiipn.  >^^^^^H^^^ 

The    sublingual    gland  / f     Mk^t^^^ 

forms    a  distinct  eminence  /A      ^^B^^.^^^^ 

underneath  the  anterior  r^f^^tS^^^BBS^^K^, 
part  of  the  tongue  by  the  ^■flHHHB^^^|BnEH^^^ 
side  of  the  fhenmn.  Its  ^^^^^^^|^^^Hi^|^^H^l 
shape  and  position  ate  ^^^^^^VV  V^BB^^^PB 
shown  in  fig.  305,  c,  e :  its  l^^^m  l>  "  |  VUPv 
lobules  are  smaller,  firmer,     m^^^^    '  '  '  ^^^V' 

and  more  distiiict  than  those    ^j^^  ^^^V 

of  either  the  parotid  or  max-         jW  ^g 

illary:  its  ducts  are  nume-        }>  ll 

rons,  their  orifices  conspi-        '■  -  U 

cuous   along    the   ndge  of 

mucous  monbrane  behind  the  terminal  papilla  of  the  duct 
of  the  Bttbmaxillary.  Occasionally  one  duct  is  longer  and 
larger  Uian  the  rest :  it  is  named,  tSier  the  anatomist  who  first 
drew  attention  to  it,  '  Bartholin's  duct,'  fig.  306,  a.  For  a  like 
reason,  Anthropotomy  calls  the  duct  of  the  submaxillary,  ib.  b, 
'  ^\'hartoB'8,*  that  of  the  parotid  '  Steno's,'  and  the  short  ducts  of 
the  sublingual '  Rivinus's.'  The  secretion  of  the  latter  gland  is 
more  viscid  than  true  saliva :  and  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
best  defined  of  the  subsidiary  glands  of  the  salivary  system.  The 
posterior  part  of  the  sublingual  is  occasionally  represented  by  one 
or  more  distinct  glands  in  joztaposidon,  each  furnished  with  a 
very  short  excretory  dnct.  The  anterior  lingual  glands,  fig.  307,  i, 
are  situate  below  the  apex  of  the  toi^ue,  between  the  lower  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  muscnlar  fibres,  and  emit  their  secretion 
during  the  movements  of  that  organ  apon  the  mucous  membrane 
beneath  the  tip,  by  delicate  ducts  indicated  by  bristles  in  the  figure. 
The  labial  glands  form  a  series  of  closely  packed  small,  dcose, 
spheroidal  crypts,  situated  in  the  areolar  tissue  between  the 
raucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  the  orbicularis  oris  muscle ; 
their  excretory  ducts  open  upon  the  posterior  or  free  surface  of 
the  labial  mucous  membrane.  They  are  not  visible  to  the  eye 
when  the  lips  are  in  their  natural  lax  position,  but  when  the 
latter  are  everted,  they  appear  as  prominences  upon  the  tcusc 
mucous  membrane. 
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The  buccal  are  smaller  tlisn  the  labial  glands,  but  resemble 
them  in  fonn  aod  position,  being  insularly  spheroidal,  and 
placed  between  the  bucdnator  and  mncous  membrane;  (bey  open 
by  the  orifices  of  distinct  ducts  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  latter. 
The  molar  glands  are  placed  between  tbe  buccinator  and  masseter 
muscles.  They  are  larger  and  more  dense  ^an  the  buccal, 
being  composed  of  several  lobes.  The  ducts  open  upon  tbe 
mucous  membrane  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  cheek.  The  pala- 
tine glands  are  very  numerous  and  small,  and  situated  partly 
between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  palatine  arch,  and  partly 
between  tbe  mucous  and  muscular  layers  of  the  soft  palate. 
The  former  are  situated  on  either  side  of  the  median  line,  and 
form  a  thick  layer,  being  more  closely  a^iregated  together  in  the 
front  and  behind  than  in  the  middle,  opening  on  to  the  mucous 
membrane  by  distinct  orifices.  The  latter,  smaller  than  the 
former,  exist  both  on  the  upper  and  lower  surface  of  the  velum, 
and  are  continuous  below,  where  they  are  more  numerous  than 
abore,  with  tbe  glands  of  the  bard  palate.  Tbe  aggregate  follicles 
opening  near  the  fossulate  papillie  at  the  back  part  of  the  tongue 
are  sometimes  specified  as  the  '  posterior  lingual  glands.'  Like 
the  other  subsidiary  glands  their  secretion  is  more  mucous  and 
lubricating  than  solvent :  and  the  homologues  of  most  of  these 
glands  are  maximised  in 
herbivorous  Mammals  in 
relation  to  the  movements 
and  mastication  of  their 
coarse  vegetable  food. 

The  diversion  of  the  paro- 
tid secretion  from  the  mouth 
of  a  horse,  during  mastica- 
tion of  oats,  was  followed 
by  dryness  of  the  interior 
of  the  bolus  and  an  exte- 
rior envelope  of  tenacious  mucus,  which  was  as  abundant  as  be- 
fore the  division  of  Steno's  ducts;  the  experiment'  indicatinj* 
that  the  secretion  of  the  parotid  is  of  the  more  fluid  saliva  which 
moistens,  in  ordinary  mastication,  the  whole  mass ;  and  that  the  sub- 
maxillary and  sublingual,  like  the  more  diffused  tributary  glands, 
provide  the  secretion  of  the  slimy  lubricating  saUva.  Further 
experiments  showed*  that  the  flows  from  the  parotid,  sub- 
maxillary and  sublingual  glands  are  respectively  regulated  by- 
conditions  special  to  each.  Thus,  the  quantity  of  saliva  secr«ted 
'  cxxn".  •  lb. 
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by  the  parotid  of  a  horse  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  dryness  of 
the  food  and  the  difficulty  experienced  in  its  mechanical  division. 
The  mastication  of  straw  and  hay  caases  a  greater  flow  than  does 
that  of  oats  and  farinaceous  matters ;  the  mastication  of  moist 
forms  of  food  hardly  excites  any.  The  saliva  from  the  sublingual 
and  submaxillary  ducts  flows  nearly  in  equal  abundance  whether 
mastication  be  exerted  on  dry  or  moist  forms  of  food ;  and,  owing 
to  its  comparative  tenacity,  it  is  not  easily  imbibed  into  the  centre 
of  the  masticated  material,  but  is  gathered  round  the  surface  of 
the  mass,  thus  favouring  its  passage  along  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  comparative  anatomy  of  the  salivary  system  supports  the 
conclusions  of  experimental  physiology :  thus,  the  parotids  are  re- 
Litively  largest  in  mammals. that  masticate  most;  the  submaxil- 
laries are  largest  in  those  that  need  the  greatest  amount  of  viscid 
lubricating  secretion.  In  the  anteaters,  hairy  or  spiny,  the 
parotid  is  so  small  as  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Cuvier  and 
his  continuators:^  the  submaxillary  attains  its  maximum  of  size. 
In  many  long-tongued  Edentates  {Myrmecophaga  and  Datypus) 
a  bladder  is  superadded  to  the  submaxillary  gland  both  for  storage 
of  a  quantity  of  secretion  needed  in  a  sudden  excess  of  outflow, 
and  also  for  adding  to  the  tenacity  of  the  secretion  so  poured  out 
to  lubricate  the  tongue.  In  Echidna  the  end  is  giuned  by  sub- 
division with  enlargement  of  Wharton's  ducts* 

Most  analyses  of  saliva  have  been  made  on  that  from  the  human 
mouth  which  is  the  combination  of  the  secretions  of  the  various 
glands  above  described.  The  peculiar  animal  principle  called 
'  ptyalin'  is  a  nearly  solid  matter,  adhesive^  of  a  yellowish  colour : 
it  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  is  readily  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol, 
and  essential  oils,  but  more  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  It  appears 
to  give  the  peculiar  odour  to  saliva :  when  pure  it  may  be  kept  long 
at  a  moderate  temperature  without  undergoing  decomposition. 

Dr.  Wright's  analysis  of  human  saliva  '  is  as  follows : — 

Water 9881 

Ptyalin 18 

Fatty  acid          .........  '5 

Chlorides  of  potosriiim  and  fodinm 1*4 

Albumen  combined  with  soda "9 

Phosphate  of  lime *6 

Albnminate  of  soda   ........  '8 

Tiictat4w  of  potash  and  soda '7 

Sulphocranide  of  potassium "9 

Soda -6 

Mncns,  with  some  ptyalin 2*6 

'  '  Lorsqii*il  n*y  a  point  de  parotides,  oomme  cela  a  lien  dans  Fichidne  et  le  fourmi- 
Iter,  la  proportion  des  maxillaires  angmente  oonsidteblement.'    xo.  roL  ir.  p.  421. 
*  cxx".  p.  417. 
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Pure  saliva  obtained  from  the  parotida  and  eubmaxiDaries  of  a 
dog,  and  from  the  parotids  of  a  horse,  is  incompetent  to  effect  the 
sacchariDe  transformation  of  starch :  but  the  secretion  of  the 
mucous  and  Bubsidiaiy  glands  of  the  mouth  reacts  upon  either 
starch  or  sugar  in  the  way  of  producing  lactic  acid. 

§  225.  Alimentary  canal,  Lyeneephala.  —  In  the  Oruitlio- 
rhynchus  the  ccsophagus  becomes  slightly  dilated  near  the  dia- 
phragm, extends  a  little  way  into  the  abdomen,  and  expands  into 
30B  a    moderate-sized    membranous 

stomach,  fig.  308,  t,  which  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  close 
approximation  of  the  cardiac  and 
pyloric  orifices.  The  intestinal 
canal  is  moderately  wide,  five  feet 
three  inches  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  provided,  at  a  distance  of 
four  feet  three  inches  from  the 
pylorus,  with  a  small  and  slen- 
der ciecum,  ib.  w.  The  small 
intestines  are  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  extent  of  the  mucous 
coat,  which  is  disposed  in  nume- 
i.i^ii'^^  ^  rous  folds  or  valvulse  conniventes : 

. '  — -^*^;^'  ,N  these  are  transverse  at  the  be- 
"""--  ^       ginning  of  the  duodenum,  but  are 

placed  more  or  less  obliquely  in 
the  rest  of  the  small  intestine; 
they  are  about  two  lines  broad, 
are  close  together  in  the  duode- 
num, but  diminish  in  breadth 
and  number  as  they  approach  the 
ciccum  coli.  There  are  about 
fifteen  longitudinal  folds  in  the 
first  half  of  the  colon ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  intestine  has  a 
smooth  inner  surface.  There  is 
no  valvula  coli.  The  rectum, 
ib.  z,  terminates  at  the  anterior 
and  dorsal  part  of  the  vestibular 
T)ioncicudiu><ii>iDii.n]viwri.ortiiiboA]Dciiiii.   compartmeut  of  the  cloaca. 

'■***'■■  As  the  food   undcigoes  less 

comminution  in  the  mouth  of  the  Echidna  than  in  that  of  the 
Ornithorliynchus,  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  are  wider,  and  a 
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dense  epithelium  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  latter  tnbe :  it  is 
continued  over  the  capacious  stonuMsh  to  the  pylorus,  near  which 
orifice  it  is  developed  into  numerous  homy  and  sharp  papillae.  The 
subjacent  mucous  membrane  is  smooth ;  the  tunics  of  the  stomach 
are  thin,  to  near  the  pylorus,  where  the  muscular  coat  assumes 
something  of  the  gizzard-character,  and  the  inner  coat  forms  a  pro- 
minent protuberance  in  the  duodenum.  The  intestinal  canal  of 
the  Echidna  is  seven  times  the  length  of  the  body;  the  mucous 
membrane  is  not  raised  into  valvular  folds;  a  small  vermiform 
and  glandular  cscum  divides  the  small  firom  the  large  intestines; 
the  rectum  terminates  as  in  the  Omithorhynchus. 

The  various  modes  of  locomotion,  resulting  firom  the  different 
modifications  of  the  osseous  and  muscular  systems  observable  in 
the  several  families  of  Afarsupialia,  relate  to  the  acquisition  of 
as  various  kinds  of  alimentary  substances,  which  necessarily  re- 
quire for  their  assimilation  as  many  adaptations  of  the  digestive 
organs.  Food — ^means  of  obtaining  it — instruments  for  preparing 
and  mechanically  dividing  it — cavities,  canals,  and  glands  for 
chemically  reducing  and  animalising  it — form  a  closely  connected 
chain  of  relationships  and  interdependencies.  The  preparatory 
instruments  have  been  described  in  previous  sections.  In  all 
Marsupials  the  oesophagus  in  passing  through  the  chest  recedes 
from  the  spine  as  it  approaches  the  diaphragm,  and  is  loosely 
connected  with  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebras  by  a  broad 
duplicature  of  the  posterior  mediastinum.  In  the  Phalangers  the 
cesophagus  terminates  in  the  stomach  almost  as  soon  as  it  has 
pierced  the  diaphragm ;  in  the  Opossums  it  is  continued  some  way 
into  the  abdomen ;  in  the  Didelphys  virginiana^  for  example,  for 
the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a  half;  in  Did*  brachyura,  for  half  an 
inch.  In  the  Kangaroos  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  oesophagus 
is  of  still  greater  extent ;  I  have  observed  it  five  inches  long  in  a 
male  Alacropus  major. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  oesophagus  is  generally  smooth,  or  dis- 
posed in  fine  longitudinal  plaits ;  but  in  the  Virginian  Opossum  the 
terminal  part  of  the  oesophagus  presents  many  transverse  folds  of 
the  lining  membrane  analogous  to,  but  relatively  larger  than, 
those  in  the  Lion  and  other  Felines.  I  have  not  met  with  a  like 
structure  in  the  Phalangers,  nor  in  any  other  genus  of  Marsupials; 
what  is  more  remarkable  is  that  the  transverse  oesophageal  rugae 
are  not  developed  in  the  carnivorous  Dasyuret  or  Phcucogales, 
where  analogy  would  lead  one  to  expect  them,  rather  than  in  the 
insectivorous  Opossums. 

The  stomach  presents  three  leading  modifications  of  structure 
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in  the  Marsupialia;  it  is  either  simple,  as  in  the  Zoophagous, 
EDtomophagouB,  and  CarpophagouB  tribes ;  or  ie  provided  with  a 
cardiac  glandular  apparatus,  as  in  the  Koala  and  Wombat ;  or  is 
complicated  by  sacculi,  as  in  the  Pocphagans. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  stomach  would  have  ex- 
•  hibited  some  modifications  in  the  development  of  the  lefl  or 
cardiac  extremity  corresponding  with  the  diSerences  of  food  and 
dentition  observable  in  the  lat^  proportion  of  the  Maieupial 
order,  in  which  this  viscus  presents  its  simple  condition ;  but  this 
is  not  the  case :  the  form  of  the  stomach  is  essentially  the  same 
in  the  carnivorous  Dasyure,  the  insectivoTous  Bandicoot,  and  the 
leaf-eatbg  Phalaugers.  It  presents  a  full,  round,  ovate,  or  sub- 
triangular  figure,  with  the  right  extremity  projecting  beyond  and 
below  the  pylorus ;  tlie  longitudinal  diameter  seldom  exceeds  the 
vertical  or  transverse  by  more  than  one-third ;  often,  as  in  Phat- 
,g.  cogale    and  Dasyurtu    viverrinut, 

by  only  one-fourth  of  its  own  ex- 
tent ;  and  the  oesophagus  enters  at 
the  middle  of  the  lesser  curvature, 
or  sometimes  nearer  the  pylorus, 
but  always  leaves  a  lai^  h^ni- 
spherical  cul-de-sac  on  the  left 
side.  Daubenton '  has  given  iUus- 
trations  of  this  characteristic  form 
of  the  stomach  in  different  species 
of  Didelphyi ;  it  is  here  figured  as 
it  cxist«  in  the  Pluucogale,  fig.  309. 
The  Btonmch  is  relatively  much 
more  capacious  in  the  carnivorous 
Marsupials  than  in  the  carnivorous 
Flacentals.  Some  slight  modifica- 
tions occur  in  the  disposition  of  the 
lining  membrane;  in  the  Phtuco' 
gale  a  series  of  very  thick  rugae 
radiate  from  the  middle  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  ctecal  end  of  the 
stomach,  some  of  which  were  con- 
tinued along  the  lesser  curvature 
to  the  pylorus.  In  the  PeramtUa 
nasuta  the  internal  surface  of  the  left  cul-de^ac  is  smooth ;  the 
right  half  of  the  stomach  has  rugte,  running  chiefly  in  a  longitu- 
dinal direction,  and  particularly  numerous  towards  the  pylorus. 

'  cxxu",  torn.  I,  pi.  48,  fig.  I. 
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The  stomach  io  the  Wombat  and  Koala  does  not  materially 
differ  in  ezterDal  figure  from  that  of  the  above-cited  Marsupials ; 
the  oBBOphaguB  terminates  nearly  midway  between  the  right  and 
left  extremities,  but  further  from  the  pylorus  in  the  Wombat 
than  in  the  Eoata.  The  conglomerate  gastric  gland  is  of  a  flat- 
tened ovate  form,  relatively 
larger  in  the  Wombat  than 
in  the  Koala,  situated  to  the 
left  of  the  cardiac  orifice,  at 
the  lesser  corvature  of  the 
stomach,  fig.  310.  The  gas- 
tric gland  has  a  similar 
position  in  the  Beaver,  but 
in  this  animal  the  excretory 
orifices  of  the  gland  are  ar- 
ranged in  three  longitu- 
dinal rows,  while  in  the 
Wombat  and  Koala  they 
are  scattered  irregularly ; 
in  the  Wombat  they  are 
about  thirty  in  number,  and  the  bottoms  of  the  larger  depressions 
are  subdivided  into  smaller  cells.  In  the  partiaJly  contracted 
state  the  inner  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  the  Wombat  is  dis- 
posed in  longitudinal  rugie, 
which  gradually  subside  to- 
wards the  pylorus ;  but 
when  the  stomach  is  dis- 
tended these  folds  disap- 
pear, and  the  left  extremity 
presents  a  full  globidar 
form. 

The  sacculated  stomach 
of  the  Kangaroo,  which 
offers  the  extreme  modifica- 
tion of  this  organ  in  the 
Marsupial  order,  resembles 
the  human  colon  both  in  its 
longitudinal  extent,  structure,  and  disposition  in  the  abdomen. 
In  a  full-grown  female  Kangaroo  {^Macropus  major)  I  found 
the  abdominal  oesophagus,  fig.  311,  a,  four  inches  long,  and  ter- 
minating at  six  inches  distance  from  the  lefl  extremity  of  the 
stomach :  this  was  folded  forward  and  to  the  right  in  front  of 
the  (esophagus  ;  from  the  basis  of  the  lefl  cul-de-sac  the  Etomach 
continued  to  expand,  and  descended  into  the   left  lumbar  and 
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iliac  regions,  whence  it  stretched  upward  and  to  the  "right  side 
obliquely  across  the  abdomen,  to  the  right  hypochondrium,  where 
it  became  contracted  and  finally  bent  downward  and  backward 
to  terminate  in  the  duodenum.  The  whole  length  of  the  stomach, 
following  its  curvatures,  was  three  feet  six  inches,  equalling  that 
of  the  animal  itself  from  the  muzzle  to  the  vent. 

The  cavity  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  a  left,  a  middle, 
and  a  right  or  pyloric  division.  The  left  extremity  of  the 
stomach  is  bifid,  and  terminates  in  two  round  cul-de-sacs.  The 
sacculi  of  the  stomach  are  produced,  like  those  of  the  colon,  by 
three  narrow  longitudinal  bands  of  muscular  fibres,  which  gradu- 
ally disappear,  together  with  the  sacculi  at  the  pyloric  division. 
One  of  the  longitudinal  bands  runs  along  the  greater  curvature, 
at  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  gastro-coHc  omentum ;  the  others 
commence  at  the  base  of  the  left  terminal  pouches,  and  run,  one 
along  the  anterior,  the  other  along  the  posterior  side  of  the  sto- 
mach :  the  interspace,  between  these  bands,  forming  the  lesser 
curvature  of  the  stomach,  is  not  sacculated.  The  largest  of  the 
two  terminal  sacculi,  d,  fig.  310,  is  lined  with  an  insulated  patch 
of  vascular  mucous  membrane,  which  is  continued  for  the  extent 
of  five  inches  into  the  cardiac  cavity ;  the  thick  epithelium  is 
continued  from  the  oesophagus  in  one  direction  into  the  nearest 
and  smallest  sacculus,  c,  and  extends  in  a  sharp- pointed  form  for  a 
considerable  distance  in  the  opposite  direction  into  a  series  of 
sacculi  in  the  middle  compartment  of  the  stomach,  ib.  e:  this 
epithelium  is  quite  smooth.  The  vascular  mucous  surface  re- 
commences by  a  point  at  the  great  curvature,  near  the  beginning 
of  the  middle  compartment,  and  gradually  expands  until  it  forms 
the  lining  of  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  right  half  of  the 
stomach.  Three  rows  of  clusters  of  mucous  follicles,  ib.  ^,  ^, 
are  developed  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pyloric  half  of  the 
middle  compartment;  they  are  placed  parallel  with  the  longi- 
tudinal muscular  bands :  about  fifteen  patches  are  situated  along 
the  greater  curvature,  and  there  are  nine  in  each  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  rows.  These  glandular  patches  disappear  alto- 
gether in  the  pyloric  compartment  of  the  stomach,  where  the 
lining  membrane  is  thickened,  and  finely  corrugated  ;  but  imme- 
diately beyond  the  pylorus  there  is  a  circular  mucous  gland 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  broad :  the  non-eacculated  pyloric  divi- 
sion of  the  stomach  was  five  inches  in  length. 

In  the  smaller  species  of  Kangaroo  the  stomach  is  less  compli- 
cated than  in  the  Macropus  major;  the  number  of  sacculi  is 
fewer :  in  Macropus  parryi^  e.  g.,  the  third  longitudinal  band  at 
the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach  is  almost  obsolete:  in  the 
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Brush-tailed  or  Bock  Kangaroo  (Macropus  penicillatus)  the  car- 
diac extremity  terminates  in  a  single  subclavate  col-de-sac :  the 
(Esophagus  opens  into  the  middle  division  of  the  stomach,  dose 
to  the  produced  crescentic  fold  which  separates  it  from  the  cardiac 
compartment.  In  the  great  Kangaroo  a  second  slighter  fold  is 
continued  from  the  right  side  of  the  cardiac  orifice  parallel  with 
the  preceding,  and  forming  with  it  a  canal,  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  in  the  true  ruminating  stomachs,  and  along  which  fluids, 
or  solid  food  not  requiring  previous  preparation  in  the  cardiac 
cavity,  might  be  conducted  into  the  middle  compartment. 

I  have  more  than  once  observed  the  act  of  rumination  in  the 
Kangaroos  kept  in  the  vivarium  of  the  Zoological  Society.  It 
does  not  take  place  while  they  are  recumbent,  but  when  the 
animal  is  erect  upon  the  tripod  of  the  hind  legs  and  taiL  The 
abdominal  muscles  are  in  violent  action  for  a  few  seconds,  the 
head  is  then  a  little  depressed,  and  the  cud  is  masticated  by  a 
rapid  rotatory  motion  of  the  jaws.  This  act  is  by  no  means  re- 
peated in  the  Kangaroos  with  the  same  frequency  or  regularity 
as  in  the  true  Ruminants.  A  fact  may,  however,  be  noticed  as  an 
additional  analc^y  between  them;  balls  of  hair,  cemented  by 
mucus,  adpressed  and  arranged  in  the  same  direction,  are  occa- 
sionally formed  in  the  stomach,  of  which  I  have  met  with  two, 
of  an  oval  shape,  in  the  Macropus  parryu 

In  the  genus  Hypsiprymnus  the  stomach  is  as  singularly  com- 
plicated as  in  the  Kangaroos,  and  the  complication  is  essentially 
the  same  in  both ;  arising  from  the  sacculation  of  the  parietes  of 
a  very  long  canal  by  a  partial  disposition  of  shorter  bands  of 
longitudinal  fibres ;  but  in  the  Potoroos  this  sacculation  is  con- 
fined to  that  part  of  the  stomach  which  lies  to  the  left  of  the 
oesophagus,  while  the  right  division  of  the  cavity  has  the  ordinary 
form  and  structure  of  the  pyloric  moiety  of  a  simple  stomach. 
The  left  or  cardiac  division  is  enormously  developed ;  in  relative 
proportion,  indeed,  it  is  surpassed  only  by  the  true  ruminant 
stomachs,  in  which  both  the  rumen  and  reticulum  are  expansions 
of  the  corresponding  or  cardiac  moiety  of  the  stomach.  The  re- 
lation of  the  stomach  of  a  Potoroo  to  that  of  a  Kangaroo  may  be 
concisely  expressed  by  stating  that  the  tennination  of  the  oeso- 
phagus in  the  former  is  removed  from  the  conunencement,  or  left, 
of  the  middle  sacculated  compartment  to  its  termination. 

When  fluid  is  injected  into  the  stomach  of  a  dead  Potoroo,  it 
distends  first  the  pyloric  division ;  it  is  probably  by  a  kind  of 
antiperistaltic  action  that  the  aliment  is  propelled  into  the  long 
sacculated  caecum  to  the  left  of  the  oesophagus. 

Having  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Potoroos  and  Kan- 
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garooB^  the  stomach  is  simple  in  the  Marsupialia^  presenting  only 
some  additional  mucous  glands  in  the  Koala  and  Wombat,  it  is 
to  the  succeeding  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal  that  we  hare  to 
look  for  those  modifications  which  should  correspond  with  a  vege- 
table, a  mixed,  or  an  animal  diet;  and  never  perhaps  was  a 
physiological  problem  more  clearly  lUustrated  by  comparative 
anatomy  than  is  the  use  of  the  csecnm  coli  by  the  varying  con- 
ditions which  it  presents  in  the  present  group  of  Mammalia. 

In  the  most  purely  carnivorous  group  of  the  Marsupial  order 
the  stomach  presents  in  the  magnitude  of  the  left  cul-de-sac  a 
structure  better  adapted  for  the  retention  of  food  than  we  find  in 
the  stomachs  of  the  corresponding  group  in  the  placental  series. 
In  the  most  strictly  carnivorous  Fer€B,  as  the  cat-tribe,  there  is  a 
caecum,  though  it  is  simple  and  short;  but  in  the  Marsupial 
Sarcophaga^  this  part  is  entirely  wanting,  and  the  intestinal  canal, 
short  and  wide,  is  continued,  like  the  intestine  of  a  reptile,  along 
the  margin  of  a  single  and  simple  mesentery  from  the  pylorus  to 
the  rectum.  The  jejunum,  in  the  Thylacine,  has  a  diameter  of 
two  inches  and  a  half. 

In  the  entomophagous'  Marsupials,  some  of  which  are  suspected 
with  reason  to  have  a  mixed  diet,  the  intestinal  canal  is  relatively 
longer;  the  distinction  of  small  and  large  intestine  is  established; 
and  the  latter  division  commences  with  a  simple,  moderate-sized, 
subclavate  csecum,  fig.  312. 

In  the  carpophagous^  Phalangers,  whose  stomach  resembles  that 
of  the  predatory  Dasyure,  tiie  compensation  is  made  by  a  longer 
intestine,  but  principally  by  the  extraordinary  length  of  the 
cascum,  which  in  some  species  is  twice  that  of  the  body  itself. 

312  313  814 


GoDcnm  of  the  Opounm. 


Lastly,  in  the  Koala, 
which  is,  perhaps,  a  more 
strictly  vegetable  feeder 
than  the  Petaurists  or 
Phalangers,  the  csscum, 
fig.  313,  is  more  than 
three  times  the  length  of  the  animal,  and   its   essential   part, 

'  LXxiV  and  lxxx',  p.  330. 


Cieenin  of  the  Kaola. 


Cncum  of  the  KangKroo. 
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the  inner  secreting  membrane,  is  further  augmented  by  about 
a  dozen  longitudinal  parallel,  or  nearly  parallel,  plaits,  idiich 
are  continued  finom  the  colon  three-fourths  of  the  way  towards 
the  blind  extremity.  When  we  reflect  that  the  Sloth,  which  has 
the  same  diet  and  corresponding  habits  with  the  Koala,  has 
a  fflngularly  complicated  stomach,  but  no  caecum,  the  vicarious 
oflice  of  this  lower  blind  production  of  the  digestive  tube  as  a 
subsidiary  stomach  is  still  more  strikingly  exemplified.  In  the 
Marsupials  with  sacculated  stomachs  the  csecum 
coli  is  comparatively  short  and  simple.  In  the 
Potoroos,  which  scratch  up  the  soil  in  search  of 
larvs  and  farinaceous  roots,  it  is  shorter  than  in 
the  great  Kangaroos  whidi  browze  on  grass. 
There  is  a  slight  tendency  to  sacculation  at  the 
commencement  of  the  caecum  in  the  latter  Mar- 
supials, by  the  development  of  two  longitudinal 
bands,  fig.  314.  In  the  TTombat  the  caecum  is 
extremely  short,  but  wide ;  it  is  remarkable  for  being  provided 
with  a  vermiform  appendage,  fig.  315.  In  this  animal,  how- 
ever, the  colon  is  relatively  longer,  larger,  and  it  is  puckered 
up  into  sacculi  by  two  broad  longitudinal  bands.  In  the  speci- 
men dissected  by  me,  one  of  these  sacculi  was  so  much  longer 
than  the  rest  as  to  alibost  merit  special  notice  as  a  second  caecum. 

The  most  interesting  peculiarity  which  the  Zoophagous  Mar- 
supials exhibit  in  the  disposition  of  their  simple  intestinal  canal, 
consists  in  its  being  suspended  finom  the  very  commencement  of 
the  duodenum  on  a  simple  and  continuous  mesentery,  like  the 
intestine  of  a  carnivorous  reptile.  The  duodenum  makes  the 
ordinary  fold  on  the  right  side,  but  it  is  not  tied  to  the  spine  at 
its  termination;  the  commencement  of  the  jejunum  may,  however, 
be  ^stinguished  by  a  slight  twist  of  the  mesentery,  and  a  fold  of 
peritoneum  is  continued  firom  the  lowest  curve  of  the  loop  of  the 
duodenum  to  the  right  iliac  re^on,  as  in  the  Kangaroos.  The 
intestine  is  a  little  narrower  at  its  middle  part  than  at  its  two 
extremes ;  the  tunics  increase  in  thickness  towards  the  rectum. 
There  is  a  zone  of  glands  at  the  commencement  of  the  duodenum. 

In  the  Entomophagans  *  the  duodenum  is  tightly  connected  to 
the  spine,  where  it  crosses  to  be  continued  into  the  jejunum :  fitnn 
this  part  the  mesentery  is  continued  uninterruptedly  along  the 
small  intestines  and  colon  to  the  rectum ;  so  that  altfiough  the 
caecum  is  generally  found  on  the  right  side,  its  connections  are 
sufficiently  loose  to  admit  of  a  change  of  position.     In  the  Carpo- 

'  See  ULXnr',  for  chanicten  of  these  famib'es  of  Marsupial ia. 
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phagana'  the  pygmy  Petanrist  (Acrobatet)  shows  the  duodenntn 
attached  to  the  spine  as  in  the  opossums,  hut  it  is  not  tie*! 
down  to  the  right  iliac  region  by  a  fold  of  peritoneum  coDtiiiued 
from  the  convexity  of  its  depending  curve.  The  caecum  is  dis- 
posed in  a  spiral  curve  in  the  lefl  lumbar  region ;  the  colon 
ascends  a  little  way  in  front  of  the  stomach,  receiving  a  branch 
of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  and  is  then  continued  str^ght 
down  to  the  anus ;  again  exemplifying  the  oviparous  (duracter  by 
the  sbortnesB  of  the  large  intestine.  In  the  Pet.  taffuanoideg  the 
duodenum  ia  tied  down  to  the  iliac  region,  aa  in  the  Dasyure ; 
the  caecum  ia  four  inches  long,  and  the  colon  is  relatively  longer 
than  in  Acro^atei ;  it  makes  the  tour  of  the  abdomen  much  aa  in 
Man,  but  is  continued  into  the  rectum  without  forming  a  sigmoid 
fiexure.  In  the  Fhalangera  the  duodenum  winds  round  the  root 
of  the  mesentery,  descending  pretty  low  down  on  the  right  side, 
and  becoming  a  loose  intestine  or  jejunum  on  the  left  dde.  The 
long  caecum  is  suspended  by  a  broad  duplicature  of  peritonetmi 
continued  from  the  mesocolon ;  and  the  colon  is  closely  attached 
at  ita  tr&naveree  arch  to  the  duodenum  and  root  of  the  mesentery. 
In  the  Koala  the  cxcum  and  lai^e  inteatinea  arrive  at  their 
maximum  of  development.  The  duodenum  commences  with  a 
31S  small     pyriform     aacculus 

nearly  an  inch  in  breadth, 
and  soon  contracts  to  a 
diameter  of  five  lines, 
which  is  the  general  calibre 
of  the  small  intestines.  The 
large  intestines,  where  the 
ileum  terminates,  have  a 
diameter  of  two  inches, 
rhe  end  of  the  ileum,  fig. 
316,  a,  protrudes  for  the 
extent  of  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  within  the  cncum, 
forming  a  very  effectual 
valve :  near  this  part  there 
are  two  wide  and  deep  glandular  fossie :  the  longitudinal  vaJvulte 
conniventee  of  the  lai^e  intestines  have  already  been  noticed. 

In  the  Potorooa  the  amall  intestines  are  disposed  nearly  as  in 
the  Fhalangera:  the  short  and  wide  caecum  lies  in  the  right 
hypogastrium  :  the  colon  makes  the  usual  tour  of  the  abdomen, 
but  is  disposed  in  long  convolutions  through  ita  whole  course. 
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being  suspended  on  a  broad  mesocolon.  The  diameter  of  both 
small  and  large  intestines  is  nearly  the  same :  in  Hj/ps»  setosut  I 
found  this  to  be  half-an-inch. 

In  the  great  Kangaroo  the  descending  portion  of  the  daodenum 
is  attached  posteriorly,  by  means  of  a  thin  peritoneal  dnplicature, 
to  the  spine,  and  anteriorly  to  the  ascending  colon :  it  makes  an 
abrupt  turn  upon  itself,  and  a  fold  of  peritoneum  is  continued 
frcMDi  the  convexity  of  the  curve  to  the  right  iliac  region.  The 
small  intestines  are  strung  in  short  folds  on  a  rather  narrow  me- 
sentery. The  caecum  is  in  part  suspended  from  the  same  me- 
senteric fold.  The  colon,  besides  its  posterior  connections  with 
a  mesocolon,  is  attached,  as  before  observed,  to  the  duodenum ; 
and  also,  by  means  of  the  great  omentum,  pretty  closely  to  the 
stomach,  whence  it  passes  down,  forming  many  large  and  loose 
convolutions,  to  the  rectum,  being  attached  by  a  broad  mesocolon 
to  the  left  hypochondriac  region. 

The  zone  of  glands  at  the  commencement  of  the  duodenum  has 
been  already  noticed ;  they  are  present  in  other  Marsupials,  even 
in  the  most  carnivorous  species.  The  villi  of  the  small  intestines 
in  the  Ejmgaroo  are  of  moderate  length,  compressed  and  close- 
set.  Glanduhe  aggregatse  are  arranged  in  narrow  patches  in  the 
ileum.  There  are  seven  groups  of  similar  follicles  in  the  caecum ; 
and  a  few  long  and  narrow  patches  of  glands  occur  in  the  colon 
intermingled  with  numerous  glandulse  solitariae ;  the  surface  of 
the  rest  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  large  intestine  is  disposed 
in  a  very  fine  net-work. 

Two  faint  longitudinal  bands  extend  along  the  first  ten  inches 
of  the  colon  and  are  continued  along  two-thirds  of  the  caecum : 
the  sacculi  produced  by  these  bands  are  but  very  feebly  marked. 
The  contents  of  the  caecum  in  the  great  Kangaroo  are  of  a 
pultaceous  consistence,  and  the  mass  continues  undivided  along 
the  first  two  feet  of  the  colon,  gradually  becoming  less  fluid  and 
then  beginning  to  be  separated  into  cubical  faeces  about  an  inch 
square.  The  diameter  of  the  large  intestine  in  this  species  ex- 
ceeds very  little  that  of  the  small  intestines. 

In  all  the  Marsupials  two  sebaceous  follicles  open  into  the 
termination  of  the  rectum.  The  anus  has  its  proper  sphincter, 
but  is  also  surrounded,  in  common  with  tlie  genital  outlet,  by  a 
larger  one.  When  the  penis  is  retracted,  the  faecal,  urinary, 
and  genital  canals  all  terminate  within  a  common  external 
outlet;  so  that  in  the  literal  sense  the  Marsupials  are  monotre- 
matous. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  length  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
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and  its  parts,  as  compared  with  the  body,  in  a  few  species  of  the 
different  families  of  MarBupialia : — 


aPBCIBS. 

Boajfimn 

«js":rb 

,*^r 

InfSXr. 

o««..     1 

ft,    Incb. 

Inpb. 

ft.    lucli.  j 

3       4 

9 

8 

0 

14 

s 

0 

PtrmmeUt  noMitt     . 

3 

fi 

2 

S 

0       9 

0       3 

Didelphyl  Piilandrr 

3 

6 

1 

I    l\ 

0       4      1 

Pttavrut  fygmaut  . 

0       2i 

0 

ej 

0 

0        1      j 

24 

10 

11 

9      0 

4     10 

Diito     ,     .    .     .     . 

18 

8 

a 

6      10 

2        1      1 

PhoKvlarctoi  fuKui 

24 

0 

7 

10      s 

6      8     ' 

6 

0 

2 

2      6 

0      2     , 

jtfX^^VOr      . 

32 

0 

32 

9      0 

1       8     1 

26 

6 

11 

U      2 

0       1 

§  226.  Alimentary  canal  of  Rodentia. — In  relation  to  the  de- 
,j.  gree    of   comminution    of 

the  food  and  in  continua- 
tion of  the  character  of 
the  fauces  the  oesophagus 
is  narrow  in  all  Kodents 
and  is  usually  continued  a 
short  way  into  the  abdo- 
men before  opening  into 
the  stomach.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  eardia  is  at  or 
near  to  the  middle  of  the 
upper  curvature  (fig.  317, 
/,  Rat,  fig.  318,/,  J,  Vole) 
as  in  Marsupials,  and  the 
modifications  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  in  relation 
to  the  nature  of  the  food 
are,  also,  manifested  chiefly 
in  the  cfecum.  The  left 
end  of  the  stomach  com- 
monly projects  beyond  the 
.,-««™„,.v^,>.  pylorus,    fig.    317,  d,    fig. 

318,  b :  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  both  '  blind  sacs  '  marked 
off  hy  transverse  constrictions  from  the  mid-part  of  the  cavity, 
fig.  317,  b.  The  oesophageal  epithelium  is  usually  continued 
upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  cardiac  compartment,  ib.  a.  In 
the  Porcupine,  which  shows  well  this  tripartite  type  of  stomach. 
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the  pyloric  apertnre  ia  much  larger  than  the  cardiac  one  and  is 
bonnded  toward  the  lefl  side  by  a  valvular  ridge. 

In  the  SqoirreU  {SdurvM)  the  stomach  is  of  a  pyriform  or 
oral  ehape,  quickly  contracting  to  a  conical  or  cylindrical  poi^ 
tion,  which  ia  bent  upon  the  small  curve  and  terminates  in  the 
pylorus.  The  cardiac  compartment,  which  projects  &r  to  left 
beyond  the  cesoph^na,  is  lined  with  a  thick  epidermis,  whidi 
forms  two  oval  lipa,  aa  it  ia  prolonged  around  the  opening  into 
the  second  compartment,  the  lining  membrane  of  which  is  gastro- 


In  the  Hamsters  (Cricetut)  the  stomach  ia  divided  into  two 
pouches,  separated  by  a  deep  constriction;  the  left  pouch  is 
cylindrical,  the  right  globular.  The  cardiac  orifice  is  situated  in 
the  constriction,  so  that  food  can  pass  at  once  into  the  pyloric 
compartment  and  be  antiperistaltically  muved  and  stored  in  the 
cardiac  division. 

In  the  Bat  {Mtu  decumantu)  the  abdominal  part  of  the  gullet, 
fig.  317,/,  is  1^  inches  long,  and  carries  forwud  a  fold  of  peri- 
toneum. The  cardiac  ctHnpartment,  ib.  a,  has  thin  coats  and  ia 
lined  by  an  epithehum  which  usually  gives  it  a  whiter  colour  than 
the  rest  of  the  organ.     At  the  midpart,  ib.  b,  there  Is  a  tendinous 


patch  fi-om  which  moscular  fibres  radiate,  as  in  the  bird's  stonuu^h : 
the  muscular  coats  of  the  pyloric  division,  d,  are  thicker,  as  is  also 
the  gastro- vascular  lining  membrane. 

In  the  Water-vole  {Arvieola  amphibiui)  the  cardiac  and  middle 
compartments  fonn  one  elongated  cavi^,  fig.  318,  a,  /,  sepa- 
rated by  a  constriction  from  the  pybric  portion,  *.  This  swells 
out  in  two  directions,  above  into  a  small  saccolus,  e,  the  coats  of 
which  are  thin,  like  those  off,  and  below  into  the  true  digestive 
pyloric  part,  with  a  thicker  muscular  tunic  and  gastro-vascular 
lining  membrane.     The  epithelial  lining  of  a,f,  terminates  by  a 
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fringed  margin.  The  Lemmings  have  a  similar  type  of  stomach, 
complicated  with  a  slight  subdivision,  fig.  319,  c,  of  the  right  com- 
partment, near  the  pyloras,  where  the  thicker  glandalar  lining 
graduates  into  the  thin  smooth  mucous  membrane  of  the  anpra- 
pjloric  sac,  «•  From  the  cardiac  orifice  a  pair  of  ridges  curve 
toward  the  pyloric  division,  defining  a  groove  or  canal,  /,  ana- 
logous to  that  which  will  be  shown  in  the  Ruminants ;  the  border 
of  the  epithelium  of  the  cardiac  half  is  well-defined  and  some- 
times fringed.  The  gastric  tubes  of  the  compartment,  &,  are  so 
complex  as  to  give  the  character  of  a  gland  to  the  lining  mem- 
brane. 

In  the  Beaver  (  Castor)  the  stomach  is  transverse  and  elongated 
in  that  direction,  the  right  portion  being  larger  than  that  which 
is  situated  to  the  left  of  the  cardia ;  the  oesophagus  is  inserted 
into  the  first  third  of  its  anterior  margin  by  a  narrow  opening, 
surrounded  with  pointed  processes,  which  are  analogous  to  the 
fringes  formed  by  the  epithelium  in  many  other  Rodents.  On 
the  right  of  the  oesophagus,  at  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach, 
is  a  gastric  gland  composed  of  numerous  branched  follicles,  the 
blind  ends  of  which,  when  exposed  by  removal  of  the  muscular 
coat,  give  the  gland  a  lobulated  surface :  the  orifices  of  the  glands 
are  arranged  on  slight  ridges  in  three  longitudinal  rows  on  a  flat 
tract  of  the  inner  surface.  On  the  right  of  these  orifices  com- 
mences the  pyloric  portion,  the  termination  of  which  is  indicated 
by  an  external  constriction,  and  by  an  internal  thickened  ring : 
the  pylorus  is  approximated  to  the  cardiac  orifice.  This  pyloric 
portion,  which  is  more  muscular  than  the  rest,  is  sometimes 
dilated  into  a  distinct  pouch,  separated  by  a  constriction  from  the 
pyloric  cul-de-sac.  The  internal  membrane  presents  everywhere 
the  same  appearance,  except  that  in  the  pyloric  portion  it  appears 
to  be  more  smooth,  and  its  folds  take  a  different  direction.  On 
the  right  of  the  cardia  there  is  a  very  thick  fold,  separating  the 
left  from  the  right  compartment.  In  the  Dormouse  (Myoxus 
glis)  and  Muscardine  (^M.  avellanarius)  similar  follicular  glands 
are  aggregated  round  a  dilated  termination  of  the  oesophagus,  or 
cardiac  commencement  of  the  stomach,  like  the  *  proventriculus ' 
of  birds.^  We  have  here  a  repetition  of  the  structure  noted  in 
the  Wombat. 

In  the  Cape  Mole  {Bathyergus)  the  abdominal  oesophagus  is 
an  inch  in  length  and  terminates  midway  between  the  two  ends 
of  the  stomach.  The  right  compartment  is  of  enormous  size, 
elongated  and  pierced  at  its  base  by  the  cardiac  orifice ;  the  left 

*  XX.  Tol.  i.  p.  181,  No.  590  a. 
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compartment  is  of  smaller  dimensionsy  of  a  globular  form,  and 
separated  from  the  preceding,  both  bj  an  external  constriction 
and  an  internal  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane.  There  are,  more- 
over, two  additional  folds  nearer  to  the  pylorus,  which  seem 
to  form  a  third  compartment.  The  Oryctere  (  Orycterus)  has  its 
stomach  slightly  different :  its  position  is  more  longitudinal,  so 
that  the  left  compartment  is  anterior,  and  the  right  jiosterior; 
the  pyloric  portion  is  short,  cylindrical,  and  directed  forward. 

In  Capromys  Foumieri  the  oesophagus,  after  a  short  course  in 
the  abdomen,  terminates  in  a  stomach  six  inches  long,  about  2\ 
inches  from  the  left  end :  a  pouch  of  the  same  extent  is  con- 
tinued from  the  right  of  the  pylorus,  which  is  situated  l^  inches 
to  the  right  of  the  cardia. 

In  the  Coypu  {Myapotamus)  the  stomach  closely  resembles 
that  of  Capromys  J  being  of  an  oblong  figure,  both  extremities 
having  pretty  nearly  the  same  volume;  the  cardiac  extremity 
projects  three  inches  beyond  the  entrance  of  the  narrow  oeso- 
phagus, and  the  pyloric  sacculus,  a  little  more  than  two  beyond 
the  pyloric  orifice.  The  stomach,  measured  in  a  straight  line  from 
end  to  end,  is  7f  inches  ;  its  greatest  depth  4^  inches. 

In  the  Agouti  (Dasyprocta  agouti\  with  a  stomach  5\  inches 
long,  the  constriction  dividing  it  into  cardiac  and  pyloric  por- 
tions is  deep :  the  latter  bulges  out  on  each  side  the  pylorus  so 
as  to  make  the  duodenum  commence  from  a  central  depres- 
sion. The  Paca  (  Coelogenys)  shows  the  same  structure.  In  an 
Acouchi  the  gastric  constriction  was  not  present  or  had  relaxed. 
In  the  Capybara  the  abdominal  oesophagus  is  two  inches  in  extent : 
the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach  is  sometimes  found  puckered 
into  sacculi  by  contraction  of  a  band  of  longitudinal  fibres. 

In  the  Rabbit  and  Hare  (Lepus,  Lin.)  the  stomach  is  roundish, 
bent  in  a  quick  curve,  with  the  oesophagus  entering  nearer  the 
left  or  great  end  than  the  pyloric  end :  the  left  end  adheres  to 
part  of  the  abdominal  oesophagus :  it  is  usually  found  partially 
constricted  into  two  compartments,  the  pyloric  being  the  thickest 
and  most  muscular.  The  sides  of  this  division  have  a  well-marked 
tendinous  patch. 

The  intestinal  canal  usually,  in  Rodents,  begins  by  a  well-marked 
dilatation,  and  the  whole  duodenum  is  more  continuously  and 
loosely  suspended  than  in  most  higher  Mammals.  In  the  Dormice 
(  Alyoxus)  which  hybemate  like  the  bear,  there  is  no  caecum.  In  the 
common  Mouse  and  Rat  {Mus,  fig.  317)  the  csecum.  A,  /,  is  short, 
wide,  and  bent ;  the  colon,  /?,  reduced  to  the  calibre  of  the  ileum, 
leaves  the  caecum^  like  the  duodenum  quitting  the  stomach.    The 
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ffeces  begin  to  be  divided  in  the  colon,  by  constrictionB  of  the  gut, 
88  in  the  figure :  the  rectum  runs  some  way  along  the  base  of  the 
tail  before  terminating.  The  small  iotestiues  are  five  times  the 
length  of  the  body,  the  large  inteatines  once  that  length.  In 
the  Mole-rat  {Batht/ergus)  the  csecum 
makes  a  close  spiral  turn,  and  its  inner 
membrane  is  augmented  by  many  trans- 
verse folds.  The  ciecum  is  of  greater 
length  in  the  Sciuridce :  in  the  conunon 
Squirrel  it  is  curved,  fig.  320,  c,  and 
divided  from  the  colon,  c,  by  a  conatric- 
tion  close  to  the  terminatiou  of  the  ileum. 
The  colon  is  wider  at  its  commencement 
than  in  the  Rats,  and  the  whole  intes- 
tinal canal  is  longer.  In  Sdunig  griseus 
the  small  intestines  are  seven  times,  the 
lai^e  intestines  twice,  the  length  of  the 
body;  the  csecum  is  half  that  length. 
In  the  Hamster  the  colon  describes  two 
direct  and  two  reflected  spiral  coils  at 
its  commencement,  decreasing  in  calibre, 
and  then  proceeds,  of  nearly  the  same 
diameter  as  the  ileum,  to  terminate  in 
the  rectum.'  In  the  Marmots  (..^rcfomjrs) 
the  duodenum  passes  loosely  down  the 
right  side  until  its  attachment,  by  a 
mesentery  from  its  concavity,  to  the  first 
bend  of  the  colon,  behind  which  it  winds 
to  the  lefl;  and  afler  an  attachment  to  the 
descending  colon  by  serous  layere  from 
its  convexity,  becomes  j^unum.  The 
long  and  lai^e  ciecum  has  a  mesentery  ; 
its  inner  surface  is  multiplied  by  circular  folds,  indicated  outwardly 
by  constricdons  which  led  Hunter  to  compare  it '  to  a  quilted  pet- 
ticoat.' *  The  indication  of  the  low  grade  or  affinities  yielded  by 
the  termination  of  the  intestines,  is  thus  noted  in  the  present 
Lissencephalan: — 'The  rectum  cannot  be  said  to  terminate  at  the 
verge  of  the  anus ;  but  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  higher  up, 
that  lower  part  seems  conunon  to  the  anus  and  to  a  glandular  appa- 
ratus whose  ducts  open  into  it.  It  is  something  like  the  common 
vagina  to  the  bladder  and  uterus  in  fowls."   In  Capromys  the  ileum 

'  csxH*.  iim.  p.  134,  pi.  IT.  '  cciuTi.  Tol.  ii,  p.  242, 

•  lb.  p.  248. 
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applies  an  expanded  termination  to  a  much  smiiller  orifice  at  the 
side  of  the  caecum :  the  part  so  included  forming  the  valye.  The 
length  of  the  caecum  is  thirteen  inches :  its  widest  circumference 
six  inches :  its  parietes  are  puckered  up  by  two  longitudinal  mus- 
cular bands,  one  of  which  is  continued  a  short  way  upon  the  colon. 
The  caecum  is  marked  off  from  the  colon  by  a  valvular  structure 
similar  to  that  at  the  end  of  the  ileum ;  the  two  orifices  of  the  blind 
gut  being  analogous  to  the  cardia  and  pylorus  of  the  stomach.^ 

In  the  Coypu  the  duodenmn  commences  with  so  large  a  dila- 
tation that  it  projects  toward  the  oesophagus  like  a  caecum ;  its 
circumference  here  was  4^  inches;  the  decrease  is  gradual, 
and  where  the  biliary  duct  enters  the  circumference  is  three 
inches,  and  a  little  distance  below  this  2^.  The  length  of  the 
small  intestines  is  sixteen  feet,  their  mean  circumference  If  inches. 
The  caecum  is  large,  making  a  circular  turn  at  its  base  and 
gradually  diminishing  in  volume :  it  is  puckered  into  sacculi  by 
two  muscular  bands,  less  defined  toward  the  basal  part:  its 
length  is  one  foot  ten  inches,  its  greatest  circumference  eight 
inches.  The  ileum  terminates  in  a  sort  of  sacculus  at  the  base  of 
the  caecum,  close  to  the  colon.  This  gut  begins  large,  but  gradu^ 
ally  becomes  narrow :  it  is  slightly  sacculated  for  a  short  dis- 
tance :  its  mean  circumference  2|  inches.  The  colon  makes  an 
abrupt  turn  from  the  csecum,  and  after  a  course  of  one  foot  five 
inches  suddenly  folds  upon  itself,  the  reflected  length  running 
down  for  the  distance  of  eleven  inches,  when  it  turns  as  suddenly 
back  again,  but  does  not  adhere  so  closely  to  the  previous  fold  as 
that  to  ihe  first  length ;  it  then  contracts  and  soon  proceeds  to 
constitute  the  rectum.  Near  the  end  of  the  first  loose  fold,  as  in 
CapromySy  the  faeces  begin  to  assume  a  solid  form  in  separate 
oval  masses.  The  total  length  of  the  large  intestines  was  four 
feet  four  inches.  The  enormous  caecum  of  the  Capybara  occu- 
pies almost  the  posterior  half  of  the  abdomen. 

The  parallel  course  of  the  arteries  along  the  coats  of  the  colon 
in  Hystricid^B,  ChinchilUdcSy  and  CtenomyidtBy  connected  at  dis- 
tant intervals  by  transverse  branches,  without  other  ramification, 
is  worthy  of  remark.*  In  llie  Porcupine  the  caecal  sacculi  are 
puckered  upon  three  longitudinal  bands,  two  of  which  are  con- 
tinued some  way  along  the  colon.  In  the  Chinchilla  the  sacculi 
project  alternately  from  opposite  sides  of  the  caecum.  The  above- 
defined  general  form  of  large  intestines  in  v^etarian  rodents  is 
exemplified  in  fig.  321,  from  the  Water-vole.     Here  the  ileum 

'  cxzx".  p.  70,  et  uq.  for  farther  details  of  the  alimentftry  canal  of  this  rare  rodent. 
'  XX.  ToL  L  p.  215,  No.  723,  c.    cxxxj^.  p.  22,  pi.  i. 
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terminates  at  the  base  of  the  sacculate  ctecum,  n;  the  slender  ter* 
mination,  g,  simulat«B  a  venniforin  appendage :  the  colon  begins 
by  a  pair  of  large  sacculi,  r,  but  quickly  contracts  to  the  calibre 
shown  at  s.  Two  OTal 
patches  are  here,  as  usoal, 
situated  on  either  side  of 
the  ileo-WBcal  valve.  Id 
the  LeporidcE  they  are 
lodged  in  a  special  pouch, 
fig.  322,  /:  the  vaecular 
icous  membrane  of  the 
cfficum,  in  these  herbivo- 
rouB  rodents,  is  augmented 
by  being  produced  into  a 
broad  fold,  disposed  spi- 
rally to  near  the  slender 
termination  of  the  ctecum, 
d,  b,  which  is  giaodolar, 
■" like  the  vermiform  ap- 
pendage in  Man.  Three  longitudinal  bands  extend  upon  the 
colon ;  but  two  of  these  become  blended  together  as  that  got  con- 
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tracts,  and  the  sacculi  project  from  one  side  only,  in  which  the 
fncal  contents  begin  to  be  moulded  into  the  peilet-sfaaped  excre- 
ment. After  the  colon  has  completed  its  first  long  fold,  returning 
to  near  its  commencement,  the  sacculi  disappear. 

Besides  the  analogy  already  noted  between  the  orifices  of  the 
csjcura  and  those  of  the  Htomach,  that  of  the  different  diameters  of 
the  entering  and  out-going  tubes  may  be  observed.  Comparative 
anatomy  concurs  with  results  of  undesigned  experiments,  as  in 
cases  where   artificial   openings   have   been   established  in    the 
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human  intestinal  canal,  in  showing  that  a  change  to  gastric  diges- 
tion IB  repeated  upon  the  food  in  the  ctecom ;  chemistry  has,  also, 
shown  that  the  chyme  here  again  beccmee  acidified,  after  having 
been  neutralised  by  bile  in  the  small  intestines. 

§  327.  Alimentary  canal  of  Inteetivora. — In  this,  as  in  preceding 
orders,  the  asophagus  is  usually  prolonged  some  way  into  the 
abdtxnen  before  its  tennination.  My  examinations  of  the  stomach 
in  the  different  insectiTorons  genera  lead  me  to  generalise  an  ap- 
proximate, rather  than  a  remote,  relative  position  <^  the  cardiac 
and  pyloric  orifices ; '  the  form  of  this  viscue,  in  most,  accords 
with  that  in  Omithorhynchus,  fig. 
308,  b.  In  a  Proboecis-ahrew,  e.  g. 
{Rhynehocyon,  Peters),  the  depth,  or 
diameter  of  the  stomach  in  the  axis 
of  the  abdomen,  exceeds  the  length, 
or  transverse  diameter:  the  cardiac 
end  does  not  bolge  out  to  the  left  of 
the  gullet  BO  much  as  in  Rodentia ;  but 
there  is  uBoally  an  expansion  beyond 
and  to  the  right  of  the  pylorus,  and  the 
proximity  of  that  orifice  to  the  car- 
dia  leaves  but  a  short  tract  answer- 
ing to  the  *  lesser  curvature '  of  the 
stomach,  fig.  323,  t.  The  form  of 
this  viscus  in  Solenodon,  Amphitor 
Hydrotorex  fodieru,  and  CladobateM,  is  very  similar  to  that  in 
Rhynehocyon :  in  all  In*eetioora  the  duodenum  expands  to  much 
more  than  the  diameter  of  the  oesophagus.  In  our  small  native 
Shrews  the  shape  of  the  stomach  depends  mnch  upon  the 
quantity  it  happens  to  hold,  and  the  tnnsverse  extent  prevails 
most  in  the  empty  state.  In  Sorex  araneus  the  cardiac  sac  pro- 
jects moderately  beyond  the  (esophagos ;  in  S.  hucodon,  Hydro- 
torex kermanni  and  Amphisorex  tetrayonaruM,  the  cardiac  sac  as- 
sumes almost  rodent  proportions :  in  many  Shrews  the  contracted 
pyloric  part  of  the  stomach  is  much  prolonged. 

In  the  Hedgehog  the  transverse  length  of  the  stomach  pre- 
vails over  the  depth :  the  blind  end  to  the  left  is  less  produced 
than  in  the  above-named  Shrews :  the  coats  of  the  narrow  pyloric 
end  are  thick.* 

'  '  n  e»l  giniralfment  dinpBe  »n  trave ™,  ping  oa  moins  slonpe  dim  tx  •ens,  axtc 
\i^  oritkWB  distuile.'     in.  tome  it.  p.  34.     Sre  aXso  Liin".  p.  11X12. 

■  HqbUt  not™  that  tie  found  in  the  etomiclLi  of  Hwlc'hoKs.  in  April,  (mil-. 
irith  a  liUle  nnchpwnl  gr»Ks;  in  Maj,  Jnnp,  Jul/,  and  Ancns',  '  tbe  ins«cl!  uf  the 
Ksaon,'  tod  estnpiUan  of  the  cabbage  {PUni  Brainca);  te  Sept«nib«r  and  October, 
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In  the  Mole  the  ftbdommal  cesophagus  ia  long  and  enters  the 
stomach  midwaj  between  the  two  ends :  the  cavity, when  distended 
with  the  wonuB  and  grubs  devoured  by  this  voracious  bnrrower, 
'  fills  nearly  half  of  the  abdomen.' '  In  the  Tenrecs  (  CenMei)  the 
cardia  and  pylorus  are  further  apart  than  in  most  Inwtetivora :  the 
cardiac  sac  is  less  prominent ;  the  pyloric  end  is  bent  upon  itself. 
As  a  rule  the  inteatinal  canal  is  uniform  in  diameter,  and  devoid 
of  ctecum  in  the  present  order :  it  is  loosely  suspended  on  one  con- 
tinued peritoneal  fold  from  the  beginning  of  the  duodenum  to  the 
rectum.  In  the  conmion  Shrews,  lig.  359,  the  intestine  is  about 
four  times  the  length  of  the  body ;  in  the  Hedgehog  about  six 
times,  in  the  Mole  seven  times,  that 
length.  The  Tupaias  and  some  of 
the  snouted-shrewB  are  exceptiona: 
in  the  former  ( Cladabates)  the  ciecum 
is  simple,  straight,  about  an  inch  in 
length,  not  wider  than  the  major 
part  of  the  colon ;  and  but  little 
wider  than  the  ileum.  Macrotce- 
lidet  has  a  long,  slender,  pedunculate 
ceecum.  In  Rhynehoin/on,  the  ciecimi, 
fig.  324,  c,  is  about  3  inches  long,  and 
is  twice  the  width  of  the  ileum,  ib.  t. 
The  colon,  of  similar  diameter  with 
the  csecum,  forms  a  short  double  bend, 
r,  r,  returning  upon  itself,  before  it 
is  continued  on  into  the  narrow  por- 
tion ending  in  the  rectum. 
The  lining  membrane  of  the  Mole's  intestine  is  disposed, 
along  part  of  the  canal,  in  close-set  longitudinal  folds ;  but  is  re- 
markable for  its  smoothness  and  absence  of  visible  villL  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  Hedgehog's  intestine  is  beset  with 
minute  flat,  conical  villi,  changing  toward  the  end  of  the  canal 
into  a  fine  reticulate  surface. 

§  328.  Alimentary  canal  of  Cheiroptera. — The  Cheiroptera 
present  three  forms  of  stomach ;  one  relating  to  v^etable  diet, 
another  to  the  limes  of  taking  the  food  and  to  the  quantity  taken, 
a  third  to  the  ordinary  capture  of  insects  during  flight;  The  latter 
relation,  which  prevails  in  the  order,  is  associated  with  a  form  of 

rlytne,  wingi  and  legs  of  inBecU,  including  thoM  of  the  Scarabavt  and  of  Gtatrvpta 
tUreorarait ;  irom  HoTsmber  ODirard  to  March — the  hybernatiiig  ecaion — there  waa 
no  food  in  the  atomacb,  onlj  a  little  creamy  mncni.     cczxzti.  vol.  ii.  p.  193. 
'  Ib.  p.  187. 
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stomach,  reflembling  that  in  the  commoa  Shrew.  In  fig.  325,  the 
cavity  has  been  inverted,  showing  the  rugs  and  the  glandular 
character  of  the  gastric  membrane  at  the  pyloric  end.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  diameters  of  the  oeeopbaguB  and  duo- 
denum are  also  shown.  In  the  Noctule  a  small 
part  of  the  right  end  of  the  stomach  projects  be- 
yond the  pylorus.  In  Plecotui  eommunU  the  left 
end  of  the  stomach  becomes  somewhat  attenuated 
and  bent  up.  In  the  Vampires  {Detmodus)  the  t 
cardiac  portion  is  produced  into  a  long  intestini-  f^l^u^Lirillui.*' 
form  reservoir,'  in  which  the  blood  is  stored  up, 
that  may  have  been  sucked  during  a  night's  adventure,  and 
transported  for  digestion  in  the  place  of  repose.  In  the  Ptero- 
pines  the  left  end  of  the  stomach,  fig.  326,  is  much  produced,  but 
in  a  far  lees  degree,  than  in  Detmodtu,  It  is  sometimes  found,  in 
the  partially  distended  state,  divided  into  two  dilatations:  the 
extreme  one  smooth ;  the  other,  nearer  the  cardia,  showing  rugie 
longitudinally  disposed :  the  cesophagus  in  these  frugivorons  Bats 
is  wide  and  expands  near  its  termination.  To  the  right  of  this 
expansion  the  stomach  is  long  and  narrow,  bent  upon  itself,  and 
produced  into  a  cscal  pouch  beyond  the  pylorus,  which  is 
extrouely  smalL  The  intestinal  canal  is  usually  devoid  of 
csecum ;  but  the  colon  begins  ,qa 

with  one  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  length,  in  Rhi- 
nopoma  HardieickU  and 
Megaderma  tpasma.  The  . 
whole  intestine  is  barely 
thrice  Uie  leng^  of  the 
body    in    Vetpertilio    mari- 

nus:    in   a   Pteropm   it    is  ~~  — -- 

nearly  seveA  times  that  length.  The  intestinal  villi  in  some  Bats 
are  close-set  foliaceous  processes,  and  form  extremely  beautiful 
microscopic  objects  when  injected.  In  Rfiinulophut  the  lining 
membrane  presents  fine  transverse  folds. 

The  low  position  of  tiie  volant  and  terrestrial  Inseetivora,  as  of 
Rodents  and  MaFSupials  in  the  Mammalian  series,  is  shown  by 
the  loose  and  simple  mode  of  suspension  of  the  intestinal  canaL 

§  329.  Alimentary  canal  of  Qttadrumana. —  The  Galeopitkeci 
indicate  their  lemurine  affinities  by  their  long  and  large  cscum. 
The  (esophagus  opens  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  middle  of  the 
,  flnt  obasTTcd  bj  Peten,  will  be  bond  in 
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hmall  cnrvatnre;  bat  leaves  a  well-marked  semi-oral  poach  to 
the  left :  tlie  prloric  end  loses  in  calibre  and  gains  in  thickness  of 
its  coats,  the  inner  one  projecting  in  wmvj  longitudinal  folds :  the 
pylorus  is  a  small  constriction.  In  a  male  Galeopitkeeus  Tem^ 
minckiij  measuring  from  the  apex  of  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the 
t^  1  foot  4  inches,  the  small  intestines  were  4  feet  4  inches,  the 
caecum  1  inch,  the  large  intestines  7  feet  7  inches.' 

In  the  Aye-aje  the  oesophagus  has  a  course  of  about  a  third  of 
an  inch  in  the  abdomen  before  terminating  at  the  cardiac  orifice. 
This  is  situated,  as  in  most  Lemurs,  nearer  the  pylorus  than 
the  cardiac  end.  The  stomach  is  of  a  fuU,  subglobuhu'  form  :  the 
pyloric  end  projects  about  half  an  inch  below  and  to  the  right  of 
the  pyloms.  A  narrow  glistening  tract  of  fine  aponeurotic  fibres 
runs  parallel  with,  and  a  little  below,  the  short  curvature  between 
the  cardiac  and  pyloric  orifices,  and  from  this  tract  the  fibres  of 
the  outer  muscular  layer  radiate.  A  narrow  but  well-marked 
crescentic  fold  projects  into  the  cavity  from  the  lesser  curvature, 
four  lines  to  the  right  of  thecardia,  subsiding  about  an  inch  down 
the  fore  and  hind  walls  :  this  fold  appears  even  when  the  cavity 
is  fully  distended,  and  it  marks  out  internally  the  division  be- 
tween the  cardiac  and  pyloric  compartments.  The  pylorus  is  a 
subcircular  aperture,  above  which  projects  a  short  thick  longitu- 
dinal prominence.  The  duodenum,  after  its  usual  curve,  crosses 
the  spine  below  the  root  of  the  mesentery,  then  turns  up  the  left 
side  to  commence  the  three  principal  folds  of  the  smaU  intestine, 
on  the  border  of  the  mesentery,  by  which,  with  the  csecum,  they 
are  freely  suspended.  A  duplicature  of  peritoneum  is  continued 
from  the  end  of  the  duodenum,  and  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
beginning  of  the  colon,  to  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  attaching 
them  thereto.  The  colon,  after  a  course  of  3  or  4  inches,  forms 
a  long  narrow  fold,  5  inches  in  length,  then  passes  to  the  left, 
above  and  behind  the  root  of  the  mesentery,  and  descends  along 
the  left  lumbar  and  hypogastric  regions  to  form  the  rectum. 

The  small  intestines  are  rather  more  than  three  times  the  length 
of  the  body :  the  csecum  is  about  one-fifth  that  length ;  measuring 
2  inches  7  lines:  for  the  first  inch  it  is  10  lines  in  diameter,  but 
suddenly  contracts  to  a  diameter  of  3  lines ;  terminating  rather 
obtusely,  and  resembling  an  appendix  vermiformis ;  but  this  is  not 
marked  off  by  any  valvular  structure  from  the  wider  part  of  the 
caecum,  and  it  is  continued,  as  in  the  human  foetus,  directly  from 

*  '  In  several  shot  on  the  hills  at  Pinang,  the  stomach  contained  vegetable  matter, 
"»mainB  of  insects.     In  confinement  plantains  constitute  the  favourite  food.* 

\  8. 
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the  end  of  the  wider  part,  or  cascum  proper.  The  large  intestines 
are  about  1  foot  10  inches  in  length.  The  colon,  moderately  dis- 
tended, is  1  inch  2  lines  in  diameter  at  its  commencement^  and 
gradually  decreases  in  width.  Beyond  the  first  enlargements  it  is 
not  sacculated^  but  is  slightly  puckered  on  a  longitudinal  band, 
which  may  be  traced  a  few  inches  from  the  beginning  of  the  gut, 
where  two  or  three  pouch*like  protrusions  appear  on  inflation. 
The  ileo-colic  aperture  is  slit-shaped,  bounded  by  two  low  ridges, 
that  next  the  caecum  being  most  produced.^ 

This  type  of  caecum  is  repeated  in  Stenopsjavanicus  with  a  longer 
and  narrower  '  vermiform  '  termination  :  ^  in  Stenops  tardigradus 

327 


328 


dBcnm  of  Oolago  Moholi,  rat.  Blxe. 

this  part  is  shorter  :*  in  Tarsius,^  PerodictieuSy^  Otolicnus^^  and 
the  Galagos,^  it  is  wanting,  and  a  moderately  long  and  wide 
caecum  terminates  obtusely,  without 
contracting:  in  Galago  calabariensis 
it  is  comparatively  short  :*  in  Galago 
moholiy  with  a  more  efficient  form  of 
molars  for  mastication,  the  caecum 
is  more  than  twice  the  length  in  pro- 
portion to  its  calibre,  and  it  is  puck- 
ered by  a  mesenteriole  into  five  or 
six  short  folds,  fig.  327.  The  cardiac 
part  of  the  stomach  is  large  in  all 
Lemurines,  fig.  328,  a :  but  the  py- 
loric part  rarely  protrudes  to  the  right  of  the  pylorus,  below  the 
beginning  of  the  gut.     The  duodenum  is  rather  shorter  in  true 

'  en',  p.  42,  pi.  xiv.  •  cxxiV.  p.  60,  pi.  n.  fig.  16.  ■  Lxxxra". 

*  LXXXIV".  •  LXXXV.  •  LXXXVl". 

'  Lxxxvni".  pi.  xi.  fig.  1.  •  cxxxnr".  and  cxxxv".  p.  329,  fig.  9. 


stomach  of  Oalago  Mokoti,  nat.  size. 
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Lemurs  tban  in  Galagos :  the  cecum  was  7  inches  long  in  a 
Lemur  Mongoi ;  it  was  loosely  suspended,  as  in  other  Lamit- 
rida. 

Id  the  small  Platyrhines  (^Mtdas,  Jacehut)  the  cesophi^us  is 
continued  a  short  way  into  the  abdomen,  and  the  stomach 
resembles  that  in  Lemurides:  the  duodenum  becomes  &ee  in 
passing  to  the  left.  The  ctecum  is  of  moderate  length,  cylindrical, 
curved:  two  longitudinal  bands  are  continued  &om  it  along  the 
colon.  In  JacehuM  vutgaru  the  small  intestines  are  twice  the 
length  of  the  body,  the  large  intestineB  once  that  length.  The 
cardiac  sac  of  the  stomach  is  large  in  all  Flatyrhines,  but  the 
cardia  and  pylorus  are  less  approximate  in  the  lu^er  kinds. 
In  Atelet  and  Mycetet  Cuvier  notes  a  tendency  to  eacculation 
along  the  great  curvature.  The  ctecum  is  4  inches  long  and 
1  inch  broad  in  Cebut ;  in  Ateles  it  is  subconical,  the  base  being 
next  the  colon.  In  Mycetei  the  cscum  is  proportionally  shorter, 
but  retains  the  simple  unsacculated  character. 

In  Cereopithecus  the  (esophagus,  with  a  short  abdonunal  course, 
opens  into  the  stomach  midway  between  the  left  and  right  ends  : 
in  Macacus  and  Cynoce- 
pkttlus  the  left  sac  is  re- 
latively less :    the  chief 
modification  is  presented 
by  the  Doucs,  or  those 
tailed     monkeys    which 
have  a  fifth  tubercle  on 
the     last    lower    molar, 
and  are  without  cheek- 
pouches.      In  a  Semno- 
pithecut    entellns    which 
measured  1  foot  6  inches 
from  the  mouth  to  the 
vent,   I  found   the  sto- 
mach, fig.  329,  2  feet  7 
inches  along  the  greater 
curvature,  and  1  foot  along  the  lesser  curvature.     To  the  left 
of  the  cardia  it  forms  a  large  and  sub-bifid  pouch':  the  middle  and 
widest  part  of  the  stomach  is  puckered   up  into  several  large 
sacculi :    the   pyloric  portion  is  long,  narrow,  curved  and  sac- 
culated along  the  line  of  the  greater  curvature  to  within  one- 
third  of  the  distance  from  the  pylorus,  where  it  is  simple  and 
gradually  contracts  to  that  orifice :  the  vascularity  and  structure  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  third  division  indicates  it  as  the  chief 
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seat  of  true  digestion ;  the  wider  sacculated  divisions  have  mainly 
a  preparatory  and  a  receptacukr  function  :  a  firm  epithelium  is 
not  continued  into  them  from  the  oesophagus :  the  greatest  cir- 
cumference of  the  dilated  stomach  is  1  foot  The  stomach  of 
the  Semnopithecus  fascicularis  is  similarly  complex  but  propor- 
tionally smaller:  as  are  also  those  of  Neualis  larvatus  and 
Colobus  ursinus^  in  which,  as  in  the 
Semnopitheciy  a  narrow  band  of  longi- 
tudinal fibres,  continued  from  the  left 
end  along  the  greater  curve,  puckers 
up  the  tunics  into  the  larger  sacculi,  a 
second  band  along  the  lesser  curvature 
contributing  in  a  minor  degree  to  this 
complexity.'  Evidence  of  the  accumu- 
lation and  detention  of  vegetable  food  is 
aflbrded  here,  as  in  Ruminants,  by  occa- 
sional ^  beZOar  '  concretions.  CECum.  Cerwpitkenu  Mkrir*.  cxxu 

The  stomach  resumes  its  simple  form  in  tailless  apes:  in  which 
the  left  end  is  less  prominent  than  in  Macaci^  and  the  lesser 
curvature  is  of  greater  extent ;  the  pyloric  division  is  longer, 
and  the  entire  form  less  globular:  in  the  Orang  the  pyloric 
division  shows  a  rather  abrupt  bend. 
The  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach 
when  in  a  moderately  distended  state 
is  devoid  of  rugse  in  all  Apes ;  and 
the  smaU  intestines  are  without 
transverse  folds  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  caecum  in  Catarhines 
is  always  shorter  than  in  Platy- 
rhines,  is  usually  wider  and  more 
or  less  sacculated.  In  some  species 
of  CercopithecuB  it  is  puckered  up  by 
four  longitudinal  bands,  of  which 
three  are  continued  along  the  colon : 
in  most  the  caecum  is  more  conical  in  shape  than  in  Macacust^  the 
apex  being  narrower  and  more  prolonged,  e.g.  Cere,  SabauSy 
fig.  330.  In  Hylobates,  fig.  331,  the  vermiform  appendage  re- 
appears; it  is  terminal,  and  in  some  species  short;  but  is  more 

'  This  type  of  quadramaDOus  stomach  wa£  discoTered  in  an  undetermined  kind  of 
monkey  by  Wnrmb,  in  1785 ;  and,  independently,  by  Otto,  in  a  supposed  Cercopi- 
tMseus  in  1824,  and  described  in  cxxxni^:  it  was  determined  to  be  characteristic  of 
t)ie  natural  group,  including  the  genera  Stmnopithfcvs,  NasalU,  and  CoioOus,  in 
cxxxTiu*,  cxxxix",  cxl",  and  cxuf. 
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differentiated  as  such  by  its  glandular  tunic  and  marked  com- 
mencement than  in  Lemurtda :  the  appendix  is  terminal,  but  is 
long  and  convolute  in  the  Orangs  [Pithecus)  :  in  the  Chimpan- 
zees ( Trotjlodtftes)  there  is  a  more  marked  constriction  between 
the  appendix  and  the  ctecum.  The  colon  is  sacculated  and  mo- 
derately long  in  all  Catarhines:  it  is  loosely  suspended  by  a 
broad  mesocolon,  and  only  in  tailless  apes  does  the  ciecum  begin 
to  adhere,  through  an  incomplete  peritoneal  investment,  to  the 
right  hypogastric  region. 

§  330.  AHmentary  canal  of  Bimana. — The  chief  characters  of 
the  canal  in  this  order  are  the  termination  of  the  gullet  almost  as 
soon  as  it  has  entered  the  ab- 
332  domen;    the    more    extensive 

and  closer  adhesion  of  parts  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  as  the 
duodenum,  ceecum,  beginning 
and  end  of  colon,  to  the  abdo- 
minal walls,  which  relates  to 
the  erect  posture ;  the  more 
definite  and  finished  character 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  canal ; 
and  the  modification  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  small 
intestines,  called  '  valvulse  con- 
niventes,'  for  a  more  com- 
plete and  efficient  extraction 
of  nutritiouH  matter  from  the 
chyme. 

The  stomach  presents  a 
greater  extent  transversely  to 
the  abdomen  than  in  Quadru- 
mana,  and  the  blind  left  end 
{'  sticcus  ctecus,'  Haller)  is  less 
extended  and  expanded  than 
in  Monkeys  and  Lemurs,  the 
oesophagus  opening  more  to 
the  left,  and  leaving  a  more 
extensive  'lesser  curvature,' 
fig.  332,  G,  p.  Anthropotomy  distinguishes  the  '  cardiac  orifice,' 
fig.  333, o,^;  the 'cardiac  pouch 'or 'blind  sac,' ib.^.rf;  the'lesser 
curvature,'  ib.  a,  e,  b;  the '  greater  curvature,'  ib.  ff,  d,f,  c,  h ;  the 
'  pyloric  portion,'  ib.  e,  b,  b,  c ;  and  its  orifice  or  '  pylorus,' 
ib.  b,  b.     In  a  state  of  moderate  distension  the  length  of  the 
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stomach  averages  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  inches;  its  widest 
diameter  five  inches;  its  capacity  five  pints.  It  estemle  ahnost 
transversely  across  the  upper  (in  Man)  part  of  the  abdomen 
from  the  left  toward  the  right  side,  the  pylorus  entering  the 
r^on  called  '  right  hypochondriam :'  as  the  stomach  becomes 
distended,  it  gently  rotates  the  great  curvature  forward.  The 
outer  or  *  serons '  coat  is  continued  from  the  lesser  curvature 
and  contributes  with  the  end  of  the  gullet  and  beginning  of 
the  gut  to  suspend  or  attach  the  hag:  from  the  curve  d, 
ft  e,  the  serous  coat  extends  down  to  form  the  '  great  omeU' 
turn,'  fig,  368  ;  thus  provision  is  made  for  the  digestive  cavity 
to  encroach  upon  the  interspace  of  the  two  serous  layers  during 


expansion.  The  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  is  in  three  layers 
which,  from  the  general  course  of  the  fibres,  are  termed '  lon- 
gitudinal,' *  transverse,'  and  '  oblique ; '  the  latter  or  innermost 
layer,  fig.  333,  g,  d,  f,  c,  is  partial:  the  other  two  are  com- 
plete. The  longitudinal  layer,  like  that  of  the  gullet,  is  the 
outermost;  and  the  fibres  radiate  from  the  cardia,  becoming 
thinner  as  they  diverge,  spreading  and  decussating  with  the  other 
fibres,  and  hardly  traceable  continuously  to  the  pylorus,  save 
along  the  lesser  curvature.  The  transverse  fibres,  which  lie 
immediately  beneath  the  longitudinal,  form  a  thicker  and  more 
uniform  stratum:  in  the  inverted  stomach,  from  which  the 
mucous  membrane  has  been  dissected,  in  fig.  333,  they  are  the 
innermost  at  the  pyloric  end,  e,e,b:  at  the  cardiac  end  they  are 
lined  by  the  layer  of  'oblique'  fibres.  The  transverse  layer 
increases  in  thickness  to  the  pylorus,  fig.  334,  the  circular  fibre* 
or  sphincter  occupying  the  valvular  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
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ib.  p.     This  membrane  is  usually  of  a  pale  pink  colour,  deeper 

tinted  at  the  pyloric  than  at  the  cardiac  portion,  and  produced 

into  numerous  wrinkled  folds  or  *  rugte,'  which 

are  not  so  soon  effaced,  under  distension,  as  in 

the  quodruraanous  stomach.     The '  basal '  part 

of  the  membrane  is  areolar  or  cellular  tissue, 

connecting  it  to  the  muscular  coat;    it  also 

supports   the  vessels  and   nerves,  forms   the 

cylinders  of  the  gastric  tubules,  and  ie  covered 

by  a  delicate  epithelial  layer  of  the  columnar 

"  kind.    The  gastric  tubules,  fig.  337,  are  cylin- 

'^"w'uiraV' ciuvi'li-"''   *1^''8  of  the  basal  membrane,  packed  vertically 

side  by  side,  and  6lled  by  cells :  their  inserted 

end,  d,  is  closed  :  they  expand  slightly  before  reaching  the  free 

surface  of  the  membrane,  where  their  mai^ns  become  continuous 

with  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  low  ridgefl,  the  height  and 

width  of  which  lary  somewhat  in  different  parts  of  the  stomach. 

The  length  of  these  tubes  ia  about  ^th  of  an  inch  at  the  middle  of 

the  organ,  almost  double  that  length  at  the  pyloric  portion,  and 

half  that  length  at  the  cardiac  region, — a  difference  causing  the 

different  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  these  parts  of  the 

cavity.     Their  diameter  is  about  ^i^oth  of  an  inch,  and  is  a  little 

increased  in  the  pyloric  ones :  in  some  of  these,  blind  processes  are 

continued  from  the  ioaerted  end ;  as  commonly  seen  in  the  Dog, 

fig.  349.     Toward  the  outlet  the  tubule  is  occupied  by  '  columnar 

epithelial    cells,'    fig.  337,  c: 

the  deeper  portion  ia  filled  by 

oval   nucleate  cells,  attaining 

in   some   cases    T^sTith  of  an 

inch  in  diameter,  ib.  b.     The 

tubules  are  connected  tt^etlier 

by    a   finely   fibrous   form  of 

areolar  tissue,  in  which  their 

blind  ends,  or  branches,  are 

imbedded. 

The  principal  arteries  of  the 
stomach,  derived  from  the '  coe- 
liac  axis,'  are  the '  arteriacon>> 
nana  ventriculj,'  fig.  335,  a, 
which  courses  alongiheleseercurvature;  the  '  gastro-duodenalis,' rf, 
which  gives  off  the  '  arteria  pylorica,'  g ;  the  '  gaatro-epiploica,' 
'  dextra,'  t,  and  '  sinistra,'  i.  The  branches  of  all  these  arteries 
have  a  tortuous  course  and  freely  inosculate ;    their  ramuli  per- 
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fonte  the  muscular  coat  and  form,  with  the  veii 
of  network,  fig.  336,  e,  in  the  loose  ; 

Hubmuooufl  areolar  tissue:  the  capil- 
lariefl,  ib.  a,  penetrate  the  gastro-mu- 
COU8  coat,  their  altimate  branches,  of 
from  TiV o*'>  t**  tbVo*''  "^f  *•>  •'"=''  '•* 
dtain.,ib.  </,  passing  vertically  along  or 
between  tlie  walls  of  the  gastric  tubes 
to  their  outlets,  where  tfaev  form  a  fine 
snperficia]  network,  b :  from  thb  the 


veins  commence,  and  return  by  the  vertical  canals,  c,  e,  to  the  sub- 
mucous network,  r. 

The  product  of  the  tubules,  called  '  gastric  juice,'  is  a  limpid 
fluid  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  acidulated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
also  by  lactic  acid  (unless  this  be  a  secondary  result  of  analysis): 
its  peculiar  organic  principle,  called  '  pepsin,'  contains  about  two 
per  cent,  more  nitrogen  than  the  ordinary  protoine  compounds.  If 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  be  added  to  a  solution  of  pepsin  in  cold 
water,  the  liquid  exercises  solvent  powers  over  oi^nic  substances, 
especially  animal  ones,  and  a  kind  of  artificial  gastric  juice  is  thus 
produced.  The  natural  gastric  juice  exercises  a  coagulative  and 
alterative  as  well  as  solvent  power  u{x>ii  the  food,  and  '  digests' 
or  converts  it  into  chyme. 

The  canal  which  receives  the  chyme,  called  '  small  intestine,' 
extends  from  the  pylorus,  fig.  332,  p,  to  the  caM:um,  c  C:  it  is 
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about  20  feet  in  length  and  1^  inches  in  diameter.'  Its  beginiuDg, 
fig.  335,/,  curves  outward  and  backward  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  has  an  entire  investment  of 
peritoneum  :  the  gut  descends  along  the  inner  border  of  the 
right  kidney,  where  the  posterior  wall  is  left  uncovered  by  the 
peritoneum,  and  is  attached  by  cellular  tissue  to  the  siibjacent 
parts :  it  then  crosses  below  the  pancreas,  be- 
iiind  the  stomach,  to  the  left,  having  a  partial 
covering  of  peritflneum,  and  only  regains 
the  entire  serous  coat  where  it  emerges  to 
form  the  beginning  of  the  next  part  of  the 
small  intestine.  This  is  termed  'jejunum,' 
fig.  332,  J,  from  its  usual  emptiness,  and  the 
rest  of  the  tube  is  '  ileum,'  ib.  I ;  these  con- 
volutions are  suspended  upon  the  duplica- 
ture  of  peritoneum  called  '  mesentery.'  The 
muscular  tunic  of  the  intestine  consists  of  an 
outer  longitudinal  and  an  inner  transverse  or 
circular  stratum ;  both  layers  being  some- 
what stronger  in  the  duodenum.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  begins,  in  the  second  portion 
aunm  of  the  duodenum,  to  be  disposed  in  transverse 
folds  called  by  the  old  Anthropotomists 
*  valvulte  conniventes,'  fig.  338,  as  tending  to  impede,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  conniving  at,  the  passage  of 
the  chyme;  but,  in  truth,  extending  the 
surface  to  which  the  chyme  adheres  in 
the  procesa  of  elimination  of  the  chyle : 
their  direction  at  right  angles  to  the 
course  of  peristalsis  not  only  checks 
the  passage  but  insures  the  admixture 
ofthe  various  constituents  of  the  chyme. 
The  alterative  and  absorbent  surface 
ofthe  small  intestine  is  further  aug- 
mented, as  in  most  Mammals,  by  the 
minute  filamentary  processes  which, 
giving  the  free  surface  a  velvety  cha- 
racter, are  termed  '  villi.'  In  the  mag- 
eKiiuBorn  m»  j  j  un  nuigD  to  nificd  section  ofthe  intestinal  tunics, 
di.m  «Lv  ■■  fig  339^  ^  ^jg  ^^^^  ^,ji]j^  ^  ,(jg  submu- 

cous areolar  tisiue,  e  transverse  fibres, /longitudinal  fibres  of  the 
TI  p  lenRlh  of  Ihc  Indj  from  tbe  Terlej  to  the  veot,  not  to  the  heel,  ii  that  which 
should  !«.  tnlirn  for  compar  son  of  pniportionale  lenph  of  the  inteatinps  in  Mid   with 
thoM  of  lirutc*  rccordfil  in  the  '  Talk-B  '  of  km.  tome  it.  pp.  182-208. 
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muscular  coat;  in  fig.  341  the  serous  coat  is  marked  g.  In  the 
intorapaces  of  the  villi  minute  pores  may  be  seen  by  the  aid 
of  the  lens :  tliej  are  the  outlets  of  the  *  inteetinal  tubules,'  figs. 
339, 34 1 ,  &  Like  those  of  the  stomach  they  are  hollow  cylinders, 
fig.  340,  closed  at  the  ends,  e,  which  are  buried  in  the  areolo- 


fibrons  tissue:  their  length  is  about  five  times  their  width,  which 
areragea  x^eth  of  an  inch  :  their  proper  wall  consists  of  nucleated 
columnar  cells,  a,  b ;  their  mouths  d,  open  into  the  area  of  the 
gut:  their  contents  are  a  clear  fluid  and  minute  granules.  £ach 
villus  is  covered  by  an  epithelium  of  columnar  cells  inclosing 
a  parenchyme,  with  traces  of  unstriped  muscular  fibre,  the  com- 
menc^nent  of  the  lacteal  absorbents,  and  a  rich  supply  of 
capillary  vessels.  From  the  analogy  of  the  gastric  tubules  it 
may  be  concluded  that  the  intestinal  ones  continue  the  sol- 
vent and  alterative  operations  on  the  chyme.  Other  arrange- 
ments of  secreting  surface  relate  to  the  furnishing  of  lubri- 
cating mucus  for  accessory  offices :  these  are  noted  as  the 
'  follicles.'  They  are  either  '  solitary,'  fig.  341,  i,  or  in  groups, 
termed  '  agminate,'  fig.  343,  and  such  patches  appear  to  be  bare 
of  villL  The  size  and  structure  of  the  follicles  are  the  same 
under  both  arrangements :  they  are  considerably  larger  than  the 
intestinal  tubules,  fig.  341,  &;  the  follicle,  A,  expands  as  it  sinks 
into  the  submucous  tissue,  d,  and  its  broad  base  is  usually 
applied  to  the  muscular  coat,  e.  The  follicles  are  filled  with  an 
albumino-mucous  pulp.  Fig.  342  gives  a  moderately  magnified 
%-iew  of  a  patch  of  '  agminate  follicles,'  of  which  patches  about  a 
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score  may  be  fmind  in  thn  tract  of  the  small  intestine,  situated 
opposite  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  mesentery,  and  most  nu- 
merous in  the  ileum,  where  the  intestinal  contents  become  less 
342  dilute :  rarely  are  any  seen  in  the  duo- 

denum. Viewed  with  a  higher  power, 
as  in  6g.  343,  the  follicular  orifice,  a,  is 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  pores  of  the 
'  intestinal  tubules : '  and  in  the  inter- 
spaces of  the  clustered  follicles  project 
short  obtuse  conical  villi,  h,  of  so  much 
smaller  size  than  the  ordinary  ones  as 
to  make  the  patch  appear  bare.  The 
looped  capillaries  of  the  follicle  come 
off  from  vessels  encircling  their  cap- 
sule. 

The  '  racemose  glands,'  fig.  343,  c, 
are  peculiar  to  the  duodenum,  and  most 
numerous  at  its  commencement  where 
they  form  a  circular  layer  just  beyond 
the  pylorus.     Here  each  gland  is  about 
-figthnfan  inch  indiamcter,     Theduct 
at  the  areolo-fibrouB  base  of  the  intesti- 
nal glands,  fig.  344,  a,  divides  and  sub- 
divides in  the  thick  submucous  tissue, 
and  ultimately  terminates,  or  receives  the  secretion  of  numerous 
subglobular  or  polyhedral  follicles,  averaging  xo?^''  *>^  ^n  inch 
in   diameter:    these   answer   to  what  are 
tenned  the  '  acini '  in  larger  glands ;    the 
nature  of  their  secretion  has  not  been  de- 
termined: it,  probably,  resembles  tbe  pan- 
creatic from  analogy  of  structure. 

The  ileum  terminates  in  the  side  of  the 
beginning  of  the  large  intestine  leaving  a 
short  and  wide  sacculated  '  ciecum '  from 

Po„i,a,„,p.,„,„r,g ,»uf.iii-    near  the  end  of  which  is  sent  ofFa  slender 

tiw.Bimn'.iidiiii'ci'.viii".  .  vermiform  appendage,' fig.  332,  c  C.  The 
human  cfecum  is  further  characterised  by  its  fixed  position ;  having 
only  a  partial  covering  of  peritoneum,  which  passing  off  from 
its  fore  part  binds  it  down  to  the  'iliacns  intemus'  muscle  to 
which  its  non-ecrouB  surface  is  connected  by  areolar  tissue  and 
fascia.  The  intestine,  as  it  rises  from  the  ciecum,  is  called 
'  colon '  or  '  ascending  colon,'  ib.  A  c,  and  continues,  as  it  passes 
the   right  kidney   and  '  quiulratua   lumboruni,'   to   be   attaches! 
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thereto  by  a  pro^eeeively  decreasing  breadth  of  non-serous  wall : 
tbe  gut  then  resumes  a  complete 
serous   cotit,   which   passes    off 
into  the  prt^^ressively  widening 
duplicature  of  peritoneum,  for- 
ming the  '  mesocolon  : '  nearing 
the  duodenum  it  arches  across  to 
the  left,  TC,  at  the  line  between 
the '  umbilical '  and  *  epigastric ' 
regions  of  Anthmpotomy :  then, 
descending  vcntrad  of  the  left 
kidney  and  *  quadratns  lumbo- 
mm,'it  becomes  attached  thereto 
by  sretdar  tissue :  it  next  forms 
tbe  folds  called  'sigmoid  flexure;' 
ib.  8  f;    and,  bending  to  the 
mid  line,  contracts  and  passes 
as  the  *  rectum,*  r,  to  the  vent. 
Save  at  this  terminal  portion, 
the  longitudinal   fibres  of  the 
large  intestine  are  specially  ag- 
gregated   along    three    nearly 
equidistant  tracts,  one  of  which 
mns  along  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  mesocolon:  these'  bands' 
are  nearly  one-half  shorter  than  the  entire 
gut,  and  consequently  pucker  it  op  into 
sacculL     They  cmnmence  at  the  setting 
on  of  the  vermiform  appendage  and  di- 
verge therefrom  to  their  poeitions  on  the 
cfecum  and  colon :   at  the  sigmoid  flexure 
they  begin  to  expand  and  form,  with  added 
fibres,  a  strong  continuous  longitudinal 
stratum  upon  the  rectum.     The  circular 
fibres,  uniformly  thin   and  feeble  upon 
the  colon,  are  thickened  round  the  rectum.  ' 
The  human  '  vermiform  appendage,'  fig.   ' 
345,  g,  is  commonly  from  4  to  d  inches 
in  length :  its  diameter  is  about  ^  of  an 
inch :  the  follicular  gfondi)  are  so  nume- 
rous as  to  constitute  sometimes  a  conti- 
nuous layer.     The  ileum,  ib.  a,  opens  by 
a  transverse  slit  into  the  inner  or  mc«ial 
side  of  the  ctecum,  e:    the  opening  being  defended  by  a  pair 
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of  aemiluDBr  valvular  folds,  of  which  the  lower,  /,  is  the  '  ileo- 
ctecal,'  the  upper,  e,  the  'ileo-colic'  valve.  A  transverse  con- 
striction, d,  usually  marks  the  boundary  between  ctecum  and 
colon.  In  the  apes  and  all 
lower  quadruniana  the  ileo-c«caI 
orifice  and  valve  are  circular. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
caecum  and  colon  is  the  seat  of 
both  iDtestinal  tubules  and  fol- 
liclea :  the  latter  are  chiefly  pre- 
sent in  that  of  the  rectum,  which 
is  disposed  in  numerous  folds. 
Although  this  gut  appears 
straight  in  a  front  view,  it  fol- 
lows, in  Man,  the  curve  of  the 
pehic  cavity,  through  which  it 
I  passes,  as  nhown  in  the  side  view, 
Ig.  346.  The  peritoneum  is  rfr- 
flected  from  its  upper  third,  form- 
ing the  '  recto  vesical '  pouch,  ib. 
r,  r ;  and  the  rest  of  the  gut  is 
"'  attached  by  the  ordinary  areolar 
tissue  to  the  surrounding  part. 
Anthropotomy  accordingly  distinguishes,  in  the  rectum,  an  upper 
or  '  oblique  segment,'  i,  r  i :  a  middle  or '  arcuate  segment,'  r  a,  and 
a  '  terminal  portion,'  r  a:  inclosed  at  the  end  by  the  '  sphincter 
ani,'  q,  n. 

5  331.  Alimentary  canal  oj  Camwora, — In  this  group  the  di- 
gestive system  is  adapted,  as  a  rule,  exclusively  for  animal  diet. 
The  cesophague  is  usually 
wide.  The  muscular  fibres 
are  arranged  in  an  external 
longitudinal  and  an  internal 
transverse  layer:  but, in  the 
Lion,  a  third  layer  of  longi- 
tudinal fibres  is  applied  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  circular 
ones  at  the  terminal  part  of 
the  tube:  they  are  separated 
from  the  circular  fibres  by 
loose  areolar  tissue ;  and  are 
closely  attached  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cBsophagus, 
which  they,  here,  pucker  up  into  numerous  narrow  alternating 
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transTeTBe  mgse.  The  stomach  of  the  Lion,  fig.  347,  shows  its 
common  form  in  the  order:  it  is  chiefly  elongated  from  right 
to  left ;  but  lies  less  transTcrselv  to  the  abdomen  than  in  Man :  the 
cardia,  a,  and  pvloms,  b,  are  wide  apart:  there  is  but  a  small 
extent  of  *  blind  sac,'  </,  to  the  left  of  the  cardia,  and  the  pyloric 
end,  e,  b,  is  bent  abruptly  and  closely  upon  the  middle  of  the 
stomach.  The  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat  form  a 
strong  band  along  the  lesser  curvature :  the  rugse  of  the  inner 
coat  affiBCt  a  longitudinal  course :  the  pyloric  valve  is  less  promi- 
nent than  in  man.  The  branches  from  the  '  arteria  coronaria 
ventriculi '  pass  some  way  down  the  front  wall  before  penetrating 
the  gastric  coats ;  not  entering  at  the  lesser  curvature,  as  in  Man. 
In  all  Feliiia  the  pylorus  is  suspended  by  a  duplicature  of  peri- 
toneum, and  the  duodenum  has  the  same  loose  attachment,  to  its 
termination,  which  becomes  more  closely  tied  to  the  vertebral  body. 
The  mesentery  again  expands  to  suspend  the  rest  of  the  small  in- 
testines. In  a  full  grown  Lion  these  measured  18  feet,  with  a  uni- 
form circumference  of  2^  inches.  The  csecum  was  2  inches  long : 
it  is  simple  and  conical,  fig.  348 :  the 
length  of  the  large  intestines  was  2  feet  10 
inches;  the  colon  soon  gains  a  circum- 
ference of  4  inches.  The  muscular  coat 
of  the  intestines  is  thick  throughout.  The 
terminal  orifice  of  the  ileum  is  circular, 
and  flituated  on  a  valvular  prominence  of 
the  same  form.     The  apex  of  the  csecum 

1        .  /•-,       ,-        ii>ii-i  Cream  of  U»e  Lion 

IS  a  cluster  of  mtestinal  follicles. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  has  fine  and  close- 
set  villi  in  the  Lion ;  they  are  longer  and  coarser  in  the  Bear,  and 
seem  to  be  rather  flattened  than  cylindrical.  In  contracted  parts 
of  the  tube  the  lining  membrane  is  thrown  into  longitudinal 
rugae :  the  agminate  follicles  form  long  longitudinal  tracts  in  the 
Lion.  In  the  Hysena  the  caecum  is  about  twice  the  length  of  that 
in  the  Lion,  relatively. 

In  the  Dog  the  gullet  extends  about  two  inches  beyond  the 
diaphragm  before  terminating  in  the  stomach.  The  duodenum  is 
loosely  suspended  by  a  mesentery,  except  at  its  transit  across  the 
vertebrae  to  become  jejunum.  The  caecum  is  relatively  longer 
than  in  the  Hyaena,  and  after  a  short  course  is  folded  or  curved. 
The  intestinal  canal  is  longer  and  narrower  in  the  Dog  than  in  the 
Wolf,  and  the  caecum  in  the  latter  is  curved  from  its  origin :  it  has 
three  coils  in  the  Fox. 

The  rugae  of  the  gas^c  membrane  are  numerous  and  welU 
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marked  in  the  contracted  stomach  of  the  Dog.  Microscopic  in- 
vestigation of  the  gastro-mucous  coat  has  shown  the  tubules  to 
be  more  commonly  subdivided  at  their  blind  ends  than  in  Man. 
In  6g.  349,  A  is  a  tubule  from  the  cardiac  half,  and  B  one  from 
the  pyloric  portion,  of  a  Dog's  stomach :  a,  b  the  columnar  eptthe- 
349  thelium ;   c  the   sub-sacculate 

1,  branches  ofthe  pyloric  tubules. 

^^f  The   intestinal   mucous   mem- 

^^  brane  is  finely  villous.     Fig. 

350  shows  a  magnified  view  of 


one  of  the  villi,  b,  from  which  the  columnar  epithelium,  a,  c,  is 
partly  detached :  rf,  e,  are  columnar  cells,  more  magnified,  showing 
the  nucleus.  Some  of  the  Civet  tribe  have  a  stoniach  of  a  fuller 
form.  In  the  Suricate  {iiif~ 
ztena  tetradacti/la)  the  ae!«>o- 
phagiis,  fig.  .351,  fl,  runs  half 
an  inch  into  the  abdoraen 
before  ending  in  the  stoniach. 
about  half  an  inch  from  the 
left  end,  ib,  fi.  The  epithelial 
lining  of  the  gullet  termiiia.te$ 
abruptly,  as  in  all  Camivf,r<t. 
at  the  cardiac  orifice.  The 
stomach  is  of  a  full  oval 
shape,     maintaining       mach 
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width  to  near  the  pyloric  end,  c,  which  is  too  short  to  be  bentk 
The  dutxlenum,  d,  d,  makes  a  large  curve,  and  is  a  loose  intestine, 
with  a  meso^uodenum  which  becomes  shorter  as  it  approaches 
the  spine  at  the  lower  end  of  the  curve :  352 

it  is  continued  into  the  jejunum  before 
crossing  the  spine.  The  biliary  aod  pan- 
creatic ducts,  d,  terminate  about  an  inch 
from  the  pylorus.  The  length  of  the  small 
intestines  is  3  feet  2  inches,  with  a  general 
circumference  of  one  inch.  The  cscum, 
fig.  352,  c,  is  an  inch  in  length,  rather  con- 
tracted at  the  neck,  with  an  obtuse  blind 
end :  this  is  occupied  by  a  patch  of  agmi- 
nate follicles :  a  larger  patch  is  at  the  end 
of  the  ileum,  ib.  a:  the  ileo-colic  orifice 
and  valve,  b,  are  circular.  The  colon,  d,  is 
continued  almost  strught  to  the  vent,  e: 
the  length  of  the  lai^e  intestine  was  but 
6  inches. 

The  Musteline,  Subursine  and  Ursine 
Camivora  are,  as  a  rule,  devoid  of  ctecum. 
In  the  Martin  {MutUla  martet)  the  intesti- 
nal canal  is  three  and  a  half  times  the  -^'•if. 
length  of  the  body.  In  the  Otter  the  great  and  small  curves 
of  the  stomach  appear  angular  through  the  abruptness  of  the 
bend  of  the  pyloric  upon  the  cardiac  part.  The  intestinal  canal 
ia  relatively  longer  in  Enht/dra  than  in  Lutra,  In  the  Racoon 
the  banning  of  the  colon  is  indicated  by  a  slight  enlargement 
and  circular  fold  of  the  lining  membrane,  not  produced  so  as  to 
form  a  valve.  In  a  Benturong  {Tctides)  I  found  a  cwcal  pro- 
jection of  half  an  inch  in  length  at  the  beginning  of  a  large 
intestine  two  feet  in  length:  the  small  intestines  were  seven 
feet  long ;  the  length  of  the  animal,  exclusive  of  tail,  was  two 
feet.  The  stomach  of  Ailunu  is  subglobular,  with  terminal 
orifices ;  the  narrow  termination  of  the  pyloric  part  has  a  thick 
mucous  membrane.  In  the  Bear  there  is  a  more  marked  blind 
sac  at  the  left  end  ;  both  muscular  and  mucous  coats  are  (hick. 
The  villi  of  the  small  intestine  are  longer  and  coarser  than  in  the 
Lion.  In  Urtida  the  entire  intestines  are  about  twelve  times  the 
length  of  the  body ;  in  Felida  frcHD  three  to  four  times ;  in  Vi- 
verrida  from  four  to  six  times :  the  longest  in  this  family  being 
in  the  frugivorous  Palm-cats  ( Paradoxurut.) 

In  the  common  Seal  (^Phoca  titulina,  L.)  thecraoph^us  opens 
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widely  into  the  left  end  of  the  stomach,  leaving  no  blind  sac 
there  :  the  pyloric  end  is  bent  acutely  on  the  rest  of  the  cavity  : 
the  pylorus  is  very  small  and  is  defended  above  by  a  valvular 
prominence,  giving  the  opening  a  crescentic  form ;  the  diameter  of 
the  pylorus  is  ^  an  inch,  while  that  of  the  cardia  is  1^  inch.  The 
duodenum  descends  abruptly  from  the  pylorus,  and  is  connected 
by  a  continuation  of  peritoneum  with  the  pyloric  end  of  the 
stomach.  It  is  contracted  at  its  origin,  but  soon  dilates,  and  a 
sacculus  is  formed  between  its  muscular  and  mucous  coats  for 
the  reception  of  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  secretions,  which  after- 
wards are  conducted  through  a  narrow  passage  into  the  intestine. 
Having  descended  as  far  as  the  right  kidney,  the  duodenum  turns 
to  the  left  in  the  usual  manner,  but  has  a  complete  investment  of 
peritoneum  through  its  whole  course:  at  the  left  side  of  the 
abdomen  it  carries  forward  this  process  of  peritoneum,  which 
forms  the  mesentery  in  the  usual  manner.  The  small  intes- 
tines do  not  exceed  1^  inch  in  circumference,  but  their  defi- 
ciency in  this  part  of  their  dimension  is  compensated  by  their 
great  length.  The  large  intestines  commence  by  a  short  round 
csecum,  which,  in  two  instances,  was  situated  close  to  the  pyloric 
end  of  the  stomach :  the  greatest  circumference  of  the  colon 
was  4  inches.  The  Walrus  has  a  similar  cascum.  The  interior 
of  the  stomach  is  smooth  and  without  rugn ;  the  intestines  have 
the  same  character.  In  a  Seal  measuring  3  feet  from  the  snout 
to  the  end  of  the  hind  flippers,  the  small  intestines  were  40 
feet  long,  the  large  intestines  2  feet,  with  a  ctecum  of  nearly- 
one  inch  in  length.  The  agminate  glands  run  in  long  narrow 
strips. 

§  332.  Alimentari/  canal  of  Bruta, — After  exceptional  instances 
in  the  Marsupial  {Macropus)  and  Quadrumanous  {Semnopithecus) 
orders,  we  now  begin  to  find  complex  conditions  of  the  gastric  organ 
to  predominate ;  the  main  characteristic  of  which  in  the  present 
order  is,  that,  when  a  laminate   epithelium   covers   the   lining 
membrane  so  thickly  as  to  be  comparable  with  cuticle,  its  most 
constant  position  is  at  the  pyloric  division  of  the  stomach.    There 
are,  however,  gradations,  and  the  Armadillos  retain  most  of  the 
preceding  more  simple  conditions  of  the  alimentary  tube.      In 
Dasypus  peba}  the  oesophagus,  after  the  course  of  an  inch  in  the 
abdomen,  terminates  in  a  stomach  of  a  subglobular  form  about 
1^  inch  from  the  left  end  :  its  epithelial  lining  ends  at  the  cardia. 
The  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  villous,  becoming  smoother 
toward  the  pylorus ;  to  that  part  a  few  longitudinal  rugs  at  the 

*  cxxvii".  p.  142. 
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middle  of  the  cavity  converge.  The  muscular  coat  is  thin  at  the 
wide  cardiac  end,  but  attains  a  thickness  of  2  lines  near  the 
pylorus,  and  here  on  each  side  there  is  a  tendinous  spot  externally. 
A  semilunar  ridge  defines  the  lower  part  of  the  pylorus ;  from 
the  upper  part  depends  a  protuberance:  this  valvular  structure 
resembles  that  in  the  Seal.  Beyond  the  pylorus  is  a  well-marked 
zone  of  racemose  glands.  In  Dasypus  6-cinctus  I  found  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  stomach  to  the  left  of  the  cardia :  the  other 
characters  were  repeated.  The  duodenum  is  dilated  at  its  com- 
mencement and  is  suspended  on  a  fold  of  peritoneum  which 
becomes  narrower  as  the  gut  descends :  after  crossing  the  spine 
the  fold  again  expands  to  form  the  mesentery  of  the  rest  of  the 
intestine*  After  a  length  of  from  12  to  18  feet  the  gut  suddenly 
expands,  and  here,  in  i>.  peba^  the  small  intestine  seems  to  enter, 
forming  a  narrow  circular  fold  within,  the  larger  intestine.  The 
former  are  smooth  internally,  the  latter  shows  a  few  longitudinal 
rogae.  In  Dasypus  6-cinctus  the  large  intestine  expands  into 
a  pair  of  short,  wide  pouches,  one  on  each  side  the  insertion  of 
the  ilenm.  The  terminal  orifice  of  the  ileum  is  a  slit  with  tumid 
margins  on  the  middle  of  the  ridge  between  the  two  casca.  The 
length  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  10  feet.' 

Li  Orycteropus  the  lining  membraneof  the  oesophagus  is  smooth : 
the  tube  terminates  at  the  middle  of  the  lesser  curvature  of  the 
stomach :  the  lining  membrane  of  the  large  cardiac  sac  is  disposed 
in  coarse  reticulate  folds,  which  become  longitudinal  toward  the 
pyloric  end :  this  is  pyriform,  with  a  muscular  coat  increasing  to 
a  thickness  of  8  lines:  the  mucous  coat  showing  strong  rugas, 
with  an  epithelium.  The  small  intestines  are  of  unwonted  length 
in  the  present  genus,  about  37  feet :  the  lining  membrane  is  with- 
out folds,  but  is  beset  with  long  and  fine  villi,  and  shows  five  or  six 
elliptic  patches  of  agminate  glands  in  the  ileum.  The  caecum  is 
between  4  and  5  inches  in  length ;  the  colon  about  8  feet  long, 
and  about  4  inches  in  circumference  at  the  commencement.^ 

In  the  Pangolins  {Manii)  the  distinction  between  the  cardiac 
and  pyloric  portions  of  the  stomach  is  still  more  marked :  the 
latter  has  acquired  a  greater  accession  of  muscular  fibres,  and 
their  tendinous  centres  are  externally  more  conspicuous:  the 
structure  is  made  the  more  gizzard-like  by  its  thick  papillose 
coticnlar  lining.  At  the  middle  of  the  great  curvature  is  a  mass 
€>f  complex  glandular  follicles,  the  ducts  of  which  intercommuni- 
cate and  terminate  by  a  common  orifice  in  the  cavity  of  the 
stomach.'     The  valvular  protuberance  above  the  pylorus  is  large. 

»  cxxTin*.  p.  155.  '  cnusT,  p.  16.  •  cxLvn".  p.  182,  No.  590  c. 
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There  is  no  ctBcum.  In  the  great  Antr-eater  {Myrmecopkaga 
jubata)  the  etoniacli,  lig.  353,  preeentA  a  sphencEil  form,  of  about 
8  inchea  diameter,  with  a  smaller  subglobular  appendage,  as  it 
seems,  ib.  h,  h,  of  about  3  iuches  diameter,  intervening  between 
the  main  cavity,  c,  c,  and  the  intestine,  d.  The  oesophagus,  a, 
terminates  near  the  middle 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
main,  or  cardiac,  portion. 
On  the  middle  of  both  the 
anterior  and  posterior  sur- 
faces of  the  stomach  ia  a 
sheet  of  tendon,  which 
extends  from  tlie  lai^e 
to  the  small  division  of 
the  organ,  expanding  upon 
both  divisions,  but  ac- 
quiring upon  the  latter 
its  greatest  tliickness  and 
whitest  colour.  The  car- 
diac cavity,  c,  c,  has  a 
vascular  secreting  surface, 
the  lining  membrane  being 
disposed  in  very  numerous 
small  wavy  rugse:  the 
larger  and  apparently  more  permanent  folds  converge  toward 
the  aperture,  J,  of  the  pyloric  cavity.  The  cardiac  ori6ce  has 
the  form  of  a  narrow,  slightly  bent  crescentic  slit.  It  is 
situated  about  3^  inches  from  die  similarly  shaped  aperture  of 
communication  between  the  cardiac  and  the  pyloric  cavities : 
but  the  margin  of  this  latter  aperture  is  indented,  as  it  were,  by 
the  ends  of  the  converging  folds  of  the  lining  membrane,  which 
are  continued  into  the  pyloric  cavity.  The  pyloric  division  is 
remaricahle  for  the  thickness  of  its  muscular  tunic  and  the  density 
of  its  epithelial  lining,  which  convert  it  into  a  veritable  gizzard. 
The  muscular  coat,  ib.  h,  h,  varies  from  I  inch  to  ^  an  inch  in 
thickness ;  at  the  middle  of  the  cavity  it  is  separated  from  the 
lining  membrane  by  an  unusual  accumulation  of  the  elastic  sub- 
mucous areolar  tissue,  i,  which  is  most  abundant  in  the  upper 
wall  of  the  cavity.  A  very  small  proportion  only  of  food  can 
enter  at  one  time  into  this  cavity,  to  be  subjected  to  the  triturating 
force  of  its  parietes,  operating,  with  the  aid  of  swallowed  particles 
of  sand,  in  the  comminution  of  the  unmasticated  or  imperfectly 
masticated  Termites.     The  area  of  the  pyloric  cavity,  as  exposed 
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by  the  vertical  longitudinal  section  in  fig.  352,  appears  a  mere 
linear,  slightly  sinuous,  tract,  with  a  dilatation  near  the  pylorus, 
due  to  the  valvular  protuberance  of  the  upper  wall  projecting 
toward  that  aperture.  But,  when  the  pyloric  cavity  is  bisected 
transversely,  its  area  presents  a  crescentic  figure,  owing  to  the 
protuberance  formed  by  the  thicker  muscular  tunic.  A,  and  the 
more  abundant  submucous  elastic  tissue,  t,  in  the  upper  parietes. 
The  lower  longitudinal  plicas,  which  commence  on  the  cardiac 
side  of  the  intercommunicating  aperture,  give  a  longitudinally 
ridged  character  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cavity. 

This  character  is  changed  near  the  pylorus  for  a  reticular 
rugosity  :  the  pylorus,  when  viewed  from  the  duodenal  side,  pre- 
sents a  crescentic  form,  with  the  horns  of  the  crescent  directed 
upward.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  duodenum  soon  becomes 
smooth.  This  intestine  is  suspended  on  a  broad  fold  of  peritoneum, 
and  is  continued  into  the  jejunum  without  being  tied  by  a  con- 
traction of  the  mesentery  to  the  vertebral  bodies.  The  ileum 
dilates  rapidly  into  the  colon  which  commences  without  a  caecal 
projection.  The  greatest  circumference  of  the  duodenum  is 
2^  inches :  the  calibre  of  the  intestinal  canal  gradually  contracts 
to  a  circumference  of  1  inch  9  lines  at  the  jejunum,  and  recovers 
a  circumference  of  3  inches  near  the  end  of  the  ileum.  The 
colon,  within  3  inches  of  the  ileum,  has  a  circumference  of 
9^  inches ;  and  has  decreased  to  a  circumference  of  6  inches, 
where  it  forms  the  rectum,  about  9  inches  from  the  anus. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  duodenum  and  jejunum  is  smooth, 
offering  no  villi  to  the  naked  eye.  A  few  short  and  narrow 
longitudinal  folds  of  the  lining  membrane,  not  parallel  to  but 
following  one  another,  begin  to  appear  in  the  ileum :  these  are 
succeeded  by  one  or  two  longer  longitudinal  folds,  which  are  soon 
followed  by  one  extending  continuously  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
ileum,  along  the  side  of  the  gut  opposite  the  attachment  of  the 
mesentery :  this  fold  is  from  2  to  3  lines  in  breadth,  is  narrowest 
where  the  canal  has  been  most  distended,  but  is  not  obliterated  by 
the  utmost  dilatation  of  the  gut :  it  is  a  permanent  single  longi- 
tudinal production  of  the  vascular  lining  membrane,  and  forms  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  lower  half  of  the  small  intestines  in 
the  Myrmecophaga  jvhata.  In  this  part  of  the  canal  there  are 
patches  of  glandulae  agminatas  from  1  to  2  inches  long,  and  with 
intervals  of  about  1  foot  The  transition  of  the  ileum  into 
the  colon  is  effected  by  a  rapid  increase  of  diameter,  vi^.  from 
1  inch  to  2\  inches;  by  a  slight  thickening  of  the  muscular 
coat ;  by  the  appearance  of  a  fe)r  transverse  ridges  or  very  low 
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folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  beginniDg  of  the  colon, 
and  not  extending  round  the  circumference  of  the  gut :  but  the 
boundary  of  the  ileum  is  not  defined  by  any  ileo-colic  valve  nor 
by  any  appreciable  alteration  in  the  vascularity  or  other  structure 
of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  two  divisions  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  The  inner  surface  of  the  colon  is  smooth,  finely  reticulate, 
with  a  few  very  narrow  transverse  folds,  from  1  inch  to  half 
an  inch  apart,  subsiding  for  the  most  part  before  reaching  the 
attached  line  of  the  gut;  these  folds  are  not  obliterated  when 
the  canal  is  fully  distended ;  they  commence  about  18  inches 
from  the  ileum,  gradually  become  shorter  and  narrower,  and 
disappear  about  a  foot  from  the  rectum.  The  longitudinal 
folds  of  the  rectum  extend  to  the  margin  of  the  anus,  where  a 
little  dark  pigment  is  developed  under  the  epithelium.  The  soft 
epithelial-covered  integument  extends  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
anus  to  the  vulva,  which  is  distant  about  half  an  inch.  The 
longitudinal  muscular  fasciculi  of  the  rectum  and  rectal  end  of 
the  cloaca  are  strongly  marked,  and  are  from  one  line  to  one 
line  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  specimen  dissected'  measured 
4  feet  7  inches  from  the  snout  to  the  vent :  the  intestinal  canal 
was  34  feet  in  length,  the  large  intestines  being  but  4  feet  of  that 
extent 
.  In  the  little  two-toed  Anteater  the  double  caecum  reappears:'  but 
each  is  relatively  rather  longer  than  in  the  six-banded  Armadillo. 
In  the  two-toed  Sloth  (  CAik 
lapui)  the  cesopbagus  is 
lined  by  a  dense  epithelium 
disposed  in  longitudinal 
folds:  it  communicates  with 
both  the  first  and  the  second 
compartments  of  the  cardiac 
division  of  the  stomach,  fig. 
354.  The  first  compartment 
is  the  largest,  and  is  subdi- 
vided into  a  left  uid  right 
portion ;  the  left,  4,  termi- 
nating below  in  a  short  ctecal  appendage,  c :  its  inner  sui^ 
face  is  minutely  villous  and  vascular.  The  right  compartment 
of  the  paunch  is  partially  subdivided  into  a  larger  left  and  a 
smaller  right  cavity,  d,  both  of  which  are  lined  by  a  continuation 
of  the  thick  epithelium  of  the  cesophagus,  the  inner  surface  of 

'   *ili".  p.  121.  pis.  li,  lii,  SDdliii. 

•  '  There  are  two  i:jeca,  m  in  birds,'  ccxxxvi.  toI.  ii.  p.  181. 
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which  is  miniitely  wrinkled,  bat  not  villous:  the  thick  epithelium 
terminates  in  a  free,  minutely  jagged  border.  A  groove  or  canal 
is  continued  from  the  cardia  along  the  right  side  of  the  incomplete 
septum  dividing  the  right  compartment  of  the  paunch,  d,  and 
curves  downward  to  communicate  by  a  moderately  wide  crescentic 
aperture  with  the  second  or  middle  division  of  the  stomach,  ff. 
This  division  presents  the  ordinary  form  of  a  simple  stomach,  but 
in  a  reversed  position,  i.e.  with  the  great  curvature  turned  toward 
the  diaphragm :  it  conununicates  with  the  right  compartment  of 
the  cardiac  division  by  the  right  extremity  of  the  crescentic  oeso- 
phageal aperture,  and  with  ibe  third  or  pyloric  division  of  the 
stomach  by  the  left  extremity  of  the  same  canal:  a  fold  formed 
by  the  lower  end  of  the  left  wall  of  the  oesophageal  groove  divides 
these  two  oonununications.  In  the  character  of  its  lining  mem- 
brane the  second  division  resembles  the  right  compartment  of  the 
cardiac  division,  and  should  be  regarded,  physiologically,  as  a 
third  subdivision  of  it.  The  third,  or  pyloric  cavity,  f,  has  also 
the  form  of  the  ordinary  simple  stomach,  but  with  the  great  end 
next  the  pylorus ;  the  smaller  or  left  end  swells  out  about  half 
an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  crescentic  aperture  by  which  both  the 
second  cavity  and  the  oesophageal  groove  communicate  with  it. 
The  thick  epithelium  is  continued  over  the  inner  surface  of  the 
third  cavity  to  the  pylorus,  increasing  in  thickness  toward  that 
part,  and  taking  on  a  coarse  viUous  character.  The  thick  epi- 
thelium is  absent  from  an  oval  patch  at  the  great  curvature,  e, 
the  surface  of  which  is  vascular  and  minutely  villous ;  about  half 
an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  free  epithelial  border  of  the  mucous 
patch,  there  is  the  apex  of  a  gland,  lodged  in  a  circular  fossa, 
1  line  in  diameter,  and  closely  resembling  one  of  the  *  fossulate 
papillfls'  of  the  tongue. 

The  leading  character  of  the  stomach  in  Bruta  is  one  tending 
to  compensate  for  the  poor  masticating  machinery  in  the  mouth, 
indicated  by  Cuvier's  name  of  the  order.  It  is,  of  course,  least 
conspicuous  in  the  toothed  families:  but  even  in  these  the 
musculo-tendinous  structures  at  the  pyloric  portion,  and  the  thick 
epithelium  continued  over  the  inner  surface  of  that  part  in  the 
Phyllophagous  species,  significantly  indicate  a  community  of  type 
under  the  mask  of  the  most  complex  modifications  of  the  digestive 
cavity.  The  great  expanse  and  subdivision  by  broad  and  per- 
manent folds  of  the  cardiac  cavity,  in  fig.  354,  simulates  the  rumi- 
nant stomach :  but  the  position  of  the  vasculo-villous  part  of  the 
lining  membrane  is  similar  to  that  of  the  more  special  glandular 

oo2 
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part  io  the  Mania.'  In  all  Sloths  the  duodenum  is  loosely  sns- 
pended,  and  is  continued  without  constriction  of  mesentery  into 
the  rest  of  the  small  intestines,  which  is  disposed  in  many  short 
convolutions,  and  enters  a  short  and  straight  colon,  without  a 
caecum.     The  anus  is  not  dbtinct  from  the  Tulva. 

5  333.  Alimentary  canal  of  Cetaeea. — The  first  peculiarity  to  be 
noted  in  this  order  is  the  small  area  of  the  gullet  in  the  largest 
species,  especially  in  the 
great  Wh^e-bone  Whale 
{Balana  myttieehtt):  its 
lining  membrane  is  here 
dispmed  in  longitudinal 
folds  which  close  the  area 
of  the  tube  in  the  con- 
tracted state:  they  are 
coated  by  a  thick  irr^n- 
larly  rugous  epitheliimi, 
find  are  connected  with 
the  strong  muscular  coat 
by  a  deep  layer  of  elastic 
,  cellular  substance.  The 
I  stomach  is  complex,  di- 
1  vided  into  several  cavi- 
[  ties,  in  all  true  Cetaeea. 
In  the  Porpoise  (Phocttna 
eommunia),  fig.  35.5,  the 
first  cavity  is  conUnued 
in  the  same  line  with  the 
{esophagus,  having  the 
same  structure,  and  not 
being  divided  from  it  by 
any  sensible  constriction ; 
its  commencement  is  in- 
dicated by  the  orifice 
leading  into  the  second 
xiv".  trr-in    stomach,    beyond   which 

•-"■'•- '■^- "••■■■  "■     '■        orifice  it  is  continued  in 

the  form  of  a  dilated  ov&te  cavity,  ib.  a,  a.  It  is  lined  with  a 
cuticle,  or  thick  laminated  epithelium,  and  its  inner  surface  is 

.  '  The  fig.  354  has  Wpd  tnken  lij  the  writer  of  cl".  from  ciiii'.  ml.  liii.  pi.  in., 
%.  2.  The  furegoing  description  in  from  dipBeclion  of  the  8[icoijiii-n  of  CMaptu  ilidnc- 
tylui  vhirli  died  Hi  tlie  LoTidoa  Zoolngiral  GHrdens.  io  1S6I,  and  in  whirb  the  uteries 
were  previouBlj-  iiijeetcd.    See  cti.vii".  p.  167,  No.  SflS  c 
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beset  with  small  rugae.  A  number  of  large  irregular  projectiona 
surround  the  aperture  leading  to  the  second  cavity,  and  are 
calculated  to  prevent  the  passage  therein  of  any  substances  save 
such  as  are  of  very  small  size.  Notwithstanding  the  nature  of 
the  lining  membrane  the  digestive  processes  are  considerably 
advanced  in  the  first  cavity,  which  does  not  act  simply  as  a  reser- 
Yoir.  It  is  probable  that  the  secretion  of  the  second  stomach 
r^urgitates  into  the  first  and  assists  in  producing  the  dissolution 
of  the  fishes,  the  remains  of  which  are  usually  found  in  it.  The 
thick  epithelial  lining  terminates  abruptly  at  the  small  orifice 
leading  into  the  second  stomach,  ib.  b.  The  interior  of  this  cavity 
presents  a  series  of  close-set  longitudinal  wavy  rugse,  laterally 
indented  into  one  another.  The  internal  layer  is  thick,  and 
mainly  consists  of  unusually  long  gastric  tubes  perpendicular  to 
the  two  membranes  which  enclose  them.  The  membrane  next 
the  cavity  of  the  stomach  is  smooth;  the  one  external  to  the  fibres 
is  a  vascular  and  cellular  tunic,  and  is  invested  by  the  layer  of 
muscular  fibres,  continued  from  the  preceding  cavity.  The  com- 
munication with  the  third  stomach  is  near  the  lower  end  of 
cavity,  b.  The  third  compartment  is  a  small  round  vascular 
cavity,  into  which  the  second  opens  obliquely :  it  is  lined  by  a 
smooth  and  simple  villous  tunic :  it  is  not  visible  exteriorly,  and 
does  not  exceed  an  inch  in  length  in  the  Porpoise,  but  in  the 
Hyperoodon  is  about  5  inches  long.  The  fourth  cavity,  ib.  c,  c, 
is  long  and  narrow,  and  passes  in  a  serpentine  course  almost  like 
an  intestine ;  the  internal  surface  is  smooth  and  even,  but  villous. 
It  opens  on  the  right  side  into  the  duodenum,  ib.  d,  which  is 
much  dilated.  The  pylorus  is  a  smaller  opening  than  that  be- 
tween  the  third  and  fourth  cavities.^ 

In  BaliEfioptera  the  oesophagus  enters  obliquely  at  the  back 
part  a  little  beyond  the  upper  end  of  the  first  cavity  :  the  second 
cavity  is  larger  and  longer,  in  proportion  to  the  first,  than  in 
Pkoccmai  the  rugse  are  longitudinal,  very  deep,  and  here  and 
there  united  by  cross  bands.  The  third  cavity  is  very  small, 
and,  as  in  the  Porpoise,  appears  only  to  be  a  passage  between  the 
second  and  the  fourth.  The  latter  is  more  definitely  divided  into 
two  successive  cavities. 

The  duodenum  commences  in  all  Cetacea^  by  so  considerable 
a  dilatation  that  it  has  been  reckoned  among  the  divisions  of  the 
complex  stomach.     In   the   Porpoise  it  soon   contracts   to   the 


Tol.  1.  p.  175,  no.  569  c.    This  description  I  appended,  together  with  the  other 
pangraphs  between  brackets,  to  the  Art.  Citacea  (cli"),  the  translation  of  which 
confided  to  me  by  the  Editor. 
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ordinary  diameter  of  the  small  intestines  —  about  1  ineb :  these 
are  continued  for  between  40  and  50  feet  to  the  Tent.  Broad  and 
well-marked  longitudinal  folds  of  the  lining  membrane  extend 
along  the  major  part  of  this  course :  and  the  same  character  obtains 
in  other  DelphinidcB.  In  Bal<enoptera  the  longitudinal  folds  are 
wairy,  run  into  each  other^  and  are  connected  by  smaller  oblique 
or  transverse  folds :  the  submucous  areolar  tissue  is  very  loose 
and  abundant.  In  Hyperooden  the  complexity  is  carried  out  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  occasion  a  sacculated  structure  of  the  mucous 
coat  through  nearly  the  whole  tract  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
The  orifices  of  the  larger  pouches  are  directed  vent-ward:  their 
cavity  is  divided  into  smaller  cells.  They  begin  gradually  in 
the  duodenum  near  its  last  abrupt  bend,  and  subside  near  the 
anus. 

In  BalcBuoptera  the  .ileum  opens  in  a  valvular  way  into  a 
comparatively  short  colon,  leaving  a  c«cum  of  about  7  inches  in 
length,  and  of  a  simple  conical  form:  in  the  specimen  17  feet 
long,  of  Bal,  roitratOy  dissected  by  Hunter,  he  records  the  length 
of  the  small  intestine  at  28^  yards,  of  the  large  intestine  2} 
yards ;'  and  notes  that  he  '  never  found  air  in  the  intestines  of 
this  tribe/  * 

The  complicated  stomach  and  long  intestinal  canal  of  such  car- 
nivorous Cetacea  as  the  Grampus  have  other  relations  than  to  the 
nature  of  the  food :  they  are  necessitated  in  the  present  order  by 
the  amount  of  nutriment  which  must  be  had  from  it.  In  no  other 
carnivorous  mammals  is  so  great  a  quantity  of  blood  and  fat  to 
be  obtained  from  the  raw  alimentary  material :  in  none  are  such 
active  and  extensive  molecular  changes  concerned  in  the  produc- 
tion and  maintenance,  under  adverse  external  conditions,  of  so 
high  a  temperature  of  the  body.  The  digestive  system  and  pro- 
cesses are  therefore  perfected  in  these  warm-blooded  marine  air- 
breathers  to  meet  the  contingencies  of  their  aquatic  life. 

§  334.  Alimentary  canal  of  Sirenia, — In  these  more  slothfiil, 
tropical,  or  sub-tropical  marine  mammals,  although  the  food  is  of 
a  low  vegetable  kind,  the  digestive  and  assimilative  tract  differs 
from  that  of  the  carnivorous  Cetaceans  rather  by  a  minor  than  a 
major  degree  of  complexity.  The  stomach,  it  is  true,  shows 
appended  sacculi,  special  glands,  and  a  subdivision  of  the  general 
cavity,  not  only  through  constriction,  but  by  a  difference  of 
structure  in  the  lining  membrane.  It  is  of  considerable  length,  and 
nearly  equally  divided  into  a  cardiac  and  pyloric  portion.  In  the 
Manatee  the  oesophagus  terminates  at  the  middle  of  the  cardiac  por- 

*  ccxxxvi,  vol.  ii.  p.  116.  •  xcnr.  p.  861. 
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tion,  Ae  left  end  of  which  is  produced  into  an  elongate  obtuse  glan- 
dular pouch,  communicating  with  the  gastric  cavity  hy  an  oblique 
slit  serring  for  the  passage  of  the  secretion.  A  fold  of  the  lining 
membrane  continued  from  the  right  of  the  cardia  partially  subdi- 
vides the  cardiac  chamber.  A  pair  of  oblong,  slightly  bent,  ob- 
tusely terminated,  snbpedunculate  pouches  open  near  each  other 
into  the  narrow  beginning  of  the  pyloric  cavity,  which,  after  a 
moderate  expansion,  gradually  contracts  to  the  pylorus.' 

In  the  DugODg  the  ccsophague,  fig.  356,  y,  terminates  nearer 
tihe  Icfl  end  of  the  cardiac  portion,  from  the  extremity  of  which 


the  glandular  pouch,  ib.  e,  projects,  but  to  a  leas  extent  and  in  a 
more  conical  form  than  in  the  Manatee :  its  gastric  end  or  bane 
projects  into  the  stomach  as  a  low  circular  protuberance  with  an 
oblique  crescentic  orifice,  which  leads  to  a  flattened  winding  sinus, 
formed  by  a  broad  membrane  spirally  disposed  in  about  eight  or 
ten  turns,  havicg  both  surfaces  covered  with  the  orifices  of  fol- 
licles ;  and  their  interspaces  filled  by  the  cream-like  secretion.* 
The  muscular  coat  covering  the  spiral  gland  is  2  lines  thick: 
but  it  quickly  increases,  as  it  spreads  over  the  cardiac  cavity,  ib. 
a,  to  a  thickness  of  8  lines,  again  becoming  thinner  near  the 
pyloric  portion.     In  order  to  defend  the  cardiac  orifice  against 

'  The  atomiicli  of  the  nov  cxiinrt  borral  Rifftina  spprsn  from  the  rrcon]  left  bj 
Steller  to  have  much  rcBemblpd  that  in  the  Hanaue:  he  waa  stmck  b;  ita  inrprinng 
■izo,  '  6  feet  in  length  and  5  feet  ia  breadth,'  duilend«i  with  masticated  aea-weed. 

•  ciTiT.  p.  30.  A  pcciilisr  gpwie*  of  Nematoid  worm  {jKarit  SalkorU,  Ow.)  wai 
foand  b  lliia  spiral  gland. 
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the  pressure  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  when  acted  upon  by 
the  powerful  muscular  coat,  the  oesophagus  enters  in  a  valvular 
manner,  and  is  surrounded  at  its  termination  bj  a  great  accession 
of  muscular  fibres,  forming  a  coat  of  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness : 
the  outermost  of  these  fibres  run  longitudinally ;  the  middle  ones 
decussate  each  other  obliquely ;  the  innermost  are  circular  and 
form  a  sphincter  round  the  cardia.  The  diameter  of  the  canal  so 
surrounded  is  but  3  lines  and  its  inner  membrane  is  gathered 
into  irregular  transverse  rugae.  That  of  the  cardiac  compart- 
ment is  puckered  up  around  the  cardia,  whence  a  few  small 
irregular  rugse  extend  along  the  lesser  curvature  and  about 
the  constriction  leading  to  the  pyloric  compartment:  over  the 
rest  of  the  surface  the  membrane  was  not  folded  and  was  finely 
reticulate.  At  the  constriction,  ib.  e,  there  is  an  accession  of 
circular  muscular  fibres  and  a  valvular  production  of  the  inner 
membrane  about  3  lines  broad.  Immediately  beyond  this  cir- 
cular fold  are  the  orifices  of  the  two  ca3cal  appendages,  ib.  dy 
d :  they  are  relatively  narrower  than  in  the  Manatee :  their 
lining  membrane  is  minutely  rugous :  there  were  comminuted 
fuci  in  both;  their  muscular  coat  is  1|  lines  thick:  they  are, 
in  some  Dugongs,  of  unequal  length.  The  pyloric  stomach, 
ib.  by  is  long  and  narrow,  and  extends  a  foot  beyond  the  cascal 
appendages  before  terminating  in  the  pylorus,  ib.  g :  the  inner 
membrane  presented  a  few  rugae :  the  cavity  is  bent  upon  itself, 
and  the  terminal  part,  y,  is  intestiniform,  but  with  thick  walls. 
The  small  intestines,  in  a  half-grown  Dugong,  presented  a  length 
of  27  feet  and  a  uniform  diameter  of  1  inch:  they  have  a 
similar  uniformity  in  the  Manatee.  In  the  Dugong  the  mucous 
membrane,  beyond  the  pylorus,  is  for  a  few  inches  slightly  rugous, 
and  then  becomes  disposed  in  transverse  wavy  folds :  at  5  inches 
from  the  pylorus  the  duodenum  receives  the  biliary  and  pancreatic 
secretions  on  a  mammillary  eminence.  Beyond  this  part  the 
transverse  ruga3  are  crossed  by  longitudinal  ones,  and  the  surface 
becomes  sub-reticulate:  this  disposition  extends  along  about  6 
feet  of  the  gut,  when  the  transverse  disposition  subsides,  and  the 
longitudinal  folding  prevails  throughout  the  rest  of  the  small  in- 
testine. The  muscular  coat  is  2^  lines  thick,  the  external  longi- 
tudinal layer  being  about  half  a  line.  The  orifices  of  intestinal 
follicles  are  arranged  in  a  zig-zag  line,  thus  .•.•.•.•.•  upon 
the  mucous  surface  along  the  side  of  the  intestine  next  the  me- 
sentery, all  the  way  to  the  caecum,  fig.  357.  Where  the  ileum, 
ib.  «,  enters  that  cavity  it  is  surrounded  by  a  sphincter  as  thick 
as  that  at  the  cardia.     The  caecum  is  conical ;  in  my  half-grown 
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subject  it  was  6  inches  long,  with  a  basal  diameter  of  4  inches. 
The  muscular  coat  rapidly  increases  toward  the  apex  to  a  thick- 
ness of  one  inch :  the  inner  surface  is  smooth,  its  capacity  trifling 
as  compared  with  the  area  of  the 
rest  of  the  large  intestine,  to  which  3->7 

it  may  be  said  to  act  as  a  kind 
of  heart,  giving  a  first  powerful 
impulse  to  the  long  column  of 
v^etable  *  magma '  usually  dis- 
tending the  colon.  There  is  no 
constriction  between  this  gut,  c, 
and  the  cscum,  b.  The  parietes 
of  the  colon  are  thinner  than  those 
of  the  small  intestine,  the  inner 
membrane  is  generally  smooth. 
At  the  wider  terminal  part  of  the 
colon  there  are  a  few  irregular 
folds :  for  about  an  inch  within 
the  anus  it  is  of  a  dark  leaden 
colour,  the  pigmentum  being  con- 
tinued so  far  beneath  the  rectal 
epithelium. 

The  cscum  of  the  Manatee  is  bifid  :  and  the  colon  at  its  com- 
mencement is  sub-sacculate. 

\  335.  Alimentarif  canal  of  Probotcldia.~\n  the  Elephant  the 
stomach  presents  a  simple  exterior,  but  is  longer  than  usual, 
with  the  cardiac  sac  much  produced  and  conical :  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  this  part  is  produced  into  twelve  or  fourteen  broad  tranfr- 
verse  folds  which  '  do  not  go  quite  round.' '  The  duodenum  is  at 
first  loosely  suspended  and  convolute,  as  in  some  rodents :  it  is 
more  closely  attached  at  its  termination.  'Dxe  mucous  coat  of  the 
jejunum  is  thrown  into  small  irregular  folds,  both  transverae  and 
longitudinal.  There  are  oblong  patches  of  laminate  follicles. 
The  termination  of  the  ileum  projects  as  a  conical  valve  into  the 
csecum.  The  longitudinal  layer  of  muscular  fibres  is  continued 
directly  from  the  ileum  upon  the  caecum :  but  the  circular  layer 
accompanies  the  valvular  production  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  is  there  thicker  than  on  the  free  gut.  The  large  cwcum  is 
sacculated  on  three  longitudinal  bands,  which  are  continued  some 
way  along  the  colon.  In  a  young  Indian  Ele|Jiant,  about  7  feet 
-  high  at  the  shoulder,  the  following  were  the  dimensions  of  the  in- 
testinal canal : — 
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Length  of  tlic  Kmnll  inlealiora 

Circumfen-nce  of  ditto 

length  of  taccuni 

Circuniffrence  uf  colon 

Length  of  raloQ  and  rectum  together 

Total  length  of  intestinal  canal,  eicluaive  of  the  . 


§  336.  Alimentary  canal  of  Perhfodactr/la. — In  all  this  order 
the  stomach  lias  the  ordinary  simple  outward  form ;  the  csecum 
and  large  intestine  are  capacious  and  sacculate.  In  the  Tapir ' 
the  oesophagus  ends  about  one  third  from  the  left  end  of  the 
stomach:  its  thick  epithelium  is  continued  for  the  extent  of 
3  inches  to  the  left  of  the  cardia,  and  for  that  of  7  inches 
to  the  right,  toward  the  pylorus:  ihc  rest  of  the  stomach  has 
a  compact  villous  surface  with  a  few  narrow  well-defined  rugje : 
the  gastro-mucous  membrane  increases  in  thickness,  through 
lengthening  of  the  gastric  tubules,  as  it  nears  the  pylorus.  The 
stomach  of  the  Sumatran  Tapir  presents  a  similar  disposition  and 
proportion  of  the  cuticular  lining.  The  pyloric  part  of  the 
stomach  shows  a  tendinous  lustre  on  ench  side.  In  one  subject 
the  length  of  the  stomach  in  a  right  line,  was  1  foot  8  inches.  In 
the  duodenum  of  the  American  Tapir,  the  mucous  coat  is  raised 
into  transverse  folds,  along  an  extent  of  gut  of  about  5  inches:  in 
the  rest  of  the  small  intestines  it  is  smooth  and  even.  Id  the 
Sumatran  species  the  valvula;  conniventes  are  continued  along  a 
greater  extent  of  the  beginning  of  the  small  intestine,  and  re- 
appear towai-d  the  cajcum.  The  length  of  this  cavity  is  1  foot, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  the  same :  it  is  honeycombed  internally, 
and  its  lining  membrane  developea  short  obtuse  processes.  The 
3,58  length  of  the  small  intestines  in 

the  Sumatran  Tapir  is  69  feet : 
in  the  American  species  45  feet : 
the  length  of  the  large  intes- 
tines in  the  Sumatran  Tapir  is 
20  feet,  but  in  the  American 
kind  only  10  feet.  The  compa- 
rative shortness  of  the  intestinal 
canal  in  tiie  American  Tapir  is 
a  specific  difference  not  explica- 
ble on  any  observed  or  known 
Binninni  o.  .iir  n.>r>'.  .Mil .  dificrencc  of  food  or  habits. 

In  all  the  Equiila  the  stomach  is  simple,  differing  fi-om  that  in' 
Jfan  by  the  jiyloric  part,  fig.  358,  d,  being  less  contracted  and 

'  Thi>  Hppcies  iliswclpd  were  ilie  common  one  (Tii/Jirwj  Aiiurieastu,  OmoliD),  CLii". 
p,  101,  and  the  Tviiirui  Strnwlramia- 
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produced  beyond  the  cardiac  part :  and  this  distinclion  is  main- 
taioed  by  more  important  characters  of  internal  structure.  The 
crsopbagua,  b,  is  inserted  at  an  acute  angle  into  the  smaller  cur- 
Tature,  which  rather  resembles  a  deep  cleft.'  The  cardiac  cul-de- 
sac,  c,  is  very  cajiacious.  and  ia  lined  throughout  internally  vv'ith  a 
thick  caticular  layer  continuous  with  the  lining  of  the  ccsophagus, 
and  extends  toward   the   pylorus  as   far  as   the  middle  of  the 


cavity,  where  it  terminates  abruptly  by  a  [Tominent  indented 
edge  :  the  interior  of  the  pyloric  half  of  the  viscus,  a,  d,  presents 
the  usual  ^tIIous  mucous  surface.  The  muscular  coat  of  the 
stomach  consists  of  several  superimposed  layers  of  fibres  that 
cross  eaf^  other  in  different  directions,  some  of  them  beiog  appa- 


inU  difficull ;  lul  hae  b(*ii  ol-crvfd  in 


\,k\.  hoTsrB  flung  OD 
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rently  derivations  from  the  muscular  bauds  of  the  ccsophagus.' 
The  alimentary  canal  is  short  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
Ruminants;  but  this  want  of  length,  t<^ether  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  stomach,  is  compensated  by  the  enormous  ca[>acity  of  the 
large  intestine,  which  seems  of  itself  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  fig.  359.* 

Commencing  from  the  pylorus,  the  duodenum,  fig,  358,_/",  ia 
considerably  dilated ;  but  its  diameter  soon  contracts,  and  the 
rest  of  the  tract  of  the  small  intestines  is  of  pretty  equable 
dimensions  throughout,  or  if  it  presents  constrictions  here  and 
there,  they  digap[>ear  when  the  gut  is  distended.  The  ileum, 
fig.  360,  d,  tcrmioatea  in  a  c»cum  of  enormous  bulk,  ib.  a,  b,  c,  e, 
f,  which  is  separated  from 
360  the   commencement  of  the 

colon  by  a  deep  constriction, 
ff :  the  ciccum  near  its  ter- 
mination contracts  to  an 
obtuse  end,  b,  which  ia 
usually  turned  toward  the 
diaphragm.  It  has  four  lon- 
gitudinal bands.  The  colon 
itself  ia  throughout  its  en- 
tire extent  proportionately 
voluminous :  commencing 
in  the  right  flank,  its  ample 
folds,  fig.  359,  a,  h,  mount  upward  as  far  as  the  diaphragm, 
whence  they  descend  to  the  left  iliac  region,  where,  becoming 
gradually  contracted,  the  great  gut  terminates  in  the  rectum. 
The  ascending  portion  of  the  colon,  a,  b,  is  separated  from  the 
descending  part,  e,  d,  by  a  constriction ;  and  the  latter  forma  a 
third  remarkable  dilatation  before  it  ends  in  the  rectum.  The 
whole  colon  is  puckered  up  into  huge  sacculi  by  three  longitu- 
dinal muscular  bands,  which  toward  the  end  of  the  colon  are 
reduced  to  two ;  and  these  expand  and  coalesce  at  the  beginning 
of  the  rectum,  of  which  they  form  the  strong  outer  muscular 
layer.  The  small  intestines  are  about  56  feet  in  length:  the 
caicum  is  2^  feet  in  length  and  about  2  feet  in  circumfereuce. 
The  colon  maintains  the  same  circumference  to  near  its  termina- 
tion, save  that,  about  a  yard  from  the  ciecum,  it  becomes  much 
dilated  :  its  length  is  21  feet. 

I  AC  cfTtain  HasoDS  the  slomach  of  th«  Hone  ia 
{(Ettrus  tqui).     Daubeptou  figures  the  favity  id  t) 

'  CXXIl'.  toI.  iv.  pis.  IT-T. 
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111  dissecting  the  Rhinoceros '  I  was  stmck  bv  the  general 
resemblance  of  the  abdominal  anatomy  to  that  in  the  Horse. 
The  epiploon  was  not  obseirable  when  that  caTity  was  exposed, 
the  viscera  which  presented  themselves  being  in  immediate  con* 
tact  with  the  sastaining  parietes.  A  single  but  enormous  fold  of 
the  colon,  not  less  than  2  feet  in  breadth,  formed  more  than 
one  half  of  the  exposed  surface  of  the  abdominal  viscera:  it 
passed  obliquely  across  the  middle  of  the  cavity,  from  the  nght 
hypochondriac  to  the  left  hypogastric  or  iliac  region;  immedi- 
ately below  this  was  a  smaller  fold  of  colon  running  parallel 
with  the  preceding ;  below  this  was  a  second  fold ;  and,  occupy- 
ing the  right  iliac  region,  a  part  of  the  smooth  parietes  of  the 
caecmn  appeared.  The  colon  was  not  displaced  without  con- 
siderable difficulty,  owing  to  the  weight  of  its  contents,  and  the 
strength  of  the  duplicatures  of  the  peritoneum  attaching  it  to  the 
spine  and  contiguous  parts.  Behind  and  above  the  great  oblique 
folds  of  colon  lay  a  short,  thin  and  corrugated  epiploon,  devoid  of 
fat ;  and  behind  and  below  them  were  several  coils  of  the  small 
intestines.  The  length  of  the  great  fold  of  the  colon  taken  in  a 
straight  line  as  it  lay  first  exposed  was  6  feet  6  inches :  some 
idea  of  its  capacity  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  portion 
of  the  fold  next  the  csecum  could  easily  contain  a  man,  with 
ample  room  for  him  to  turn  about  in  it. 

The  oesophagus  extends  about  6  inches  into  the  abdomen, 
and  terminates  at  the  cardiac  orifice  about  1  foot  5  inches  from 
the  left  extremity  of  the  stomach.  This  obtuse  sac  expands  to 
the  cardiac  orifice,  opposite  to  which  the  stomach,  as  in  the 
Horse,  presents  its  greatest  circumference ;  it  gradually  contracts 
to  near  the  pylorus,  on  the  cardiac  side  of  which  the  stomach 
shows  its  smallest  circumference :  it  then  expands  into  a  blind 
end,  of  a  hemispheric  form,  beyond  the  pylorus.  The  length 
of  the  stomach  in  a  straight  line  was,  in  the  male,  4  feet;  its 
diameter  from  the  cardia  to  the  opposite  part  of  the  great  curva- 
ture was  1  foot  10  inches.  The  small  curvature  between  the 
cardia  and  pylorus  was  1  foot  9  inches.  There  is  a  glistening 
aponeurotic  sheet  upon  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the 
contracted  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach.  A  sheet  of  white  thick 
epithelium,  continued  from  the  oesophagus,  spreads  from  the 
cardia  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  cardiac  portion  of  the  stomach, 
about  1  foot  4  inches  along  the  lesser  curvature.  This  epi- 
thelial layer  is  I  line  thick,  smooth,  or  with  very  fine  rugie  on 

'  A  male  and  a  feouile  of  Bkit  ocrros  indicitK,  Cr.,  V. 
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its  inner  surface,  and  terminates  hj  a  well-defined  border,  near 
which  it  is  perforated  by  numerous  orifices  of  mucous  follicles. 
The  rest  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach  presents  the  usual 
vascular  structure,  with  the  minute  orifices  of  gastric  tubules. 
There  is  no  crescentic  fold  or  valve  at  the  cardia,  as  in  the  horse : 
nor  is  there  any  valvular  protuberance  on  the  gastric  side  of  the 
pylorus,  as  in  the  cow  and  most  ruminants :  the  thickened  rim  of 
the  pylorus  is  slightly  produced  into  the  duodenum. 

The  outer  layer  of  the  muscular  tunic  is  one-fourth  the  thick- 
ness of  the  inner  layer,  and  becomes  thinner  over  the  pyloric  end 
of  the  stomach.  The  areolo-vascular  tunic  begins  to  increase  in 
thickness  near  the  termination  of  the  thick  epithelium  in  relation 
to  the  lodgment  of  the  gastric  tubules. 


Rhinoceros  imdkm$. 

Female. 

aiate. 

The  length  of  the  small  intestines  was     . 

.     50  feet. 

65  ieet. 

The  circumference  of  the  duodenum 

8  inches. 

10  icches. 

The  circumference  of  jejunum 

6  inches. 

8  inches. 

The  circumference  of  ileum     . 

7  inches. 

9  inched. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  duodenum,  at  the  b^inning  of 
that  gut,  is  puckered  up  into  small  irregular  rugae:  flattened 
triangular  processes  begin  to  make  their  appearance  about 
6  inches  from  the  pylorus ;  in  the  jejunum  three  or  four  of  these 
processes  are  often  supported  on  a  common  base ;  as  they  approach 
the  ileum  they  begin  to  lose  breadth,  and  gain  in  length,  until 
they  assume  the  appearance,  near  the  end  of  the  ileum,  of  vermi- 
form processes,  like  tags  of  worsted,  from  two-thirds  of  an  inch  to 
an  inch  in  length.  Intestinal  follicles  are  scattered  here  and 
there ;  a  conspicuous  reticular  agminate  patch  was  situated  close 
to  the  end  of  the  ileum.  The  small  intestines  have  nearly  the 
same  disposition  as  in  the  Horse  ;  they  are  suspended  by  a  short 
mesentery,  in  which  the  anastomosing  arteries  form  only  one 
series  of  arches.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  ileum  projects  in 
the  form  of  a  circular  fold  within  the  caecum ;  but  it  seems  ineffi- 
cient as  a  valve  for  preventing  regurgitation  of  at  least  fluid 
matters  from  the  large  intestines.  The  length  of  the  caecum 
from  this  orifice  to  its  blind  extremity  in  the  male  Rhinoceros 
was  3  feet,  and  its  greatest  circumference  was  4^  feet.  In 
the  female  Rhinoceros  the  length  of  the  caecum  was  2  feet ; 
its  circumference  2  feet  6  inches ;  these  proportions  to  the  colon 
and  the  rest  of  the  intestinal  canal  being  rather  less  than  in  the 
Horse.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  caecum  is  traversed  longitu- 
dinally by  a  fibrous  band,  4  inches  broad,  upon  which  it  is 
slightly  sacculated  :  a  second  band  appears,  nearer  the  colon.    Its 
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lining  membrane  is  puckered  up  into  innumerable  irregular 
small  transverse  rugae,  which  appear,  however,  to  be  but  tempo- 
rary foldings  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  are  easily  obliterated 
when  this  is  stretched.  The  colon  for  the  first  4  feet  of  its 
extent  is  puckered  up  upon  three  longitudinal  bands  into  sacculi, 
each  about  5  inches  long :  it  is  here  suddenly  bent  upon  itself, 
forming  the  long  and  large  fold,  the  two  parts  of  which  are  very 
closely  connected  to  each  other ;  and  here  it  dilates  into  the  very 
wide  portion  which  forms  the  most  prominent  object  on  laying 
open  the  abdomen ;  the  beginning  of  this  dilatation  is  also  closely 
adherent  by  its  posterior  surface  to  the  opposite  surface  of  the 
beginning  of  the  cascum.  The  circumference  of  this  part  of  the 
colon  (which,  if  its  capacity  was  not  due  to  accidental  accumu- 
lation of  alimentary  matter,  might  be  regarded  as  representing  a 
second  caecum  or  reservoir)  is  5  feet :  beyond  this  fold  the  colon 
becomes  gradually  narrower,  its  smallest  circumference  being  20 
inches,  where  it  passes  into  the  rectum,  which  forms  several  short 
convolutions  before  its  termination. 

Rhinoctro*  imdiatg. 
Fi*inaJr.  Male. 

The  entire  length  of  the  colon  was    .        .        .19  fetrt.         25  feet. 
The  entire  length  of  the  rectum         ...       3  feet.  5  feet 

The  total  length  of  the  intestinal  canal,  including  the  caecum, 
was  in  the  female  73  feet ;  in  the  male  96  feet,  or  eight  times  the 
length  of  the  entire  animal.  The  circumference  of  the  rectum 
was  10  inches  in  the  female,  and  16  inches  in  the  male;  but  it 
widens  toward  the  anus.  The  masses  in  which  the  faeces  are 
discharged  from  the  immense  receptacles  formed  by  the  large 
intestine,  are  greater  than  in  the  Elephant,  and  are  softer 
and  more  amorphous.  The  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  of  the 
rectum  are  developed  into  powerful  fasciculL  The  contrast 
between  these  fibres  and  those  of  the  external  sphincter  is  well 
marked,  the  latter  presenting  the  striated  character  of  voluntary 
muscles. 

In  the  little  Hyrax,  as  in  the  Rhinoceros,  the  chief  feature  of 
the  abdominal  viscera  is  due  to  what  Pallas  justly  calls  '  insignis 
crassorum  intestinorum  apparatus :'  but  there  are  complexities  of 
the  large  gut  superadded  to  those  in  other  Perissodactyles.  The 
oesophagus  has  a  course  of  2  inches  in  the  abdomen :  it  termi- 
nates in  the  same  relative  position  to  the  stomach  as  in  the 
Rhinoceros.  Two-thirds  of  the  cavity  are  lined  by  a  thick,  white, 
wrinkled  epithelium  :  the  stomach  is  bent  upon  itself  where  this 
lining  ceases. 

The  duodenum  is  not  so  loosely  connected  with  the  back  part 
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of  the  abdomen  as  in  most  Rodentia;  but  it  has  throughout  its 
course  an  entire  investment  of  peritoneum.  It  descends  in  front 
of  the  right  kidney  for  4  inches,  and  then  suddenly  returns 
upon  itself,  passing  behind  the  ascending  colon,  and  runs  along 
the  middle  of  the  spine  as  high  as  the  stomach,  where  it  becomes 
a  loose  intestine,  or  jejunum.  The  small  intestines  are  about  8 
lines  in  diameter,  and  present,  internally,  a  series  of  about 
twelve  small  pouches,  distant  from  3  to  5  inches  from  each  other, 
about  3  lines  in  diameter  and  the  same  in  depth,  their  orifices 
pointing  toward  the  csecum.  These  pouches  make  no  projection 
externally,  being  situated  wholly  beneath  the  muscular  coat. 
They  consist  of  duplicatures  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  are 
surrounded  by  the  agminate  follicles,  which  open  into  them  by 
numerous  orifices.  Their  use  would  appear  to  be  to  prevent 
the  secretion  of  these  glands  being  mixed  as  soon  as  formed 
with  the  chyme,  but,  by  retaining  it,  to  alt^r  its  qualities  in 
some  degree.^  The  rest  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  small  in- 
testines is  beset  with  long  and  fine  villi.  For  the  extent  of 
about  a  foot  from  the  commencement  of  the  small  intestines 
I  found  that  many  of  these  villi  terminated  in  a  black  point 
The  length  of  the  small  intestines  is  4  feet  6  inches. 
.  The  caecum  is  sacculated,  and  in  form  like  that  of  the  Tapir, 
its  magnitude  arising  more  from  its  breadth  than  its  length.  Its 
length  from  the  orifice  of  the  ileum  is  3  inches,  its  circumfe- 
rence 8  inches.  The  colon  gradually  diminishes  as  it  leaves 
the  caecum,  4  inches  from  which  its  diameter  is  nearly  that  of 
the  small  intestines :  the  dilated  part  of  the  colon  is  bent  in  a 
sigmoid  form,  ani  the  remainder  is  convoluted  on  a  broad  meso- 
colon, and  at  a  distance  of  2  feet  from  the  dilated  part  (when 
unravelled)  terminates  between  two  conical  cseca  in  a  second 
dilated  intestine.  Each  of  these  lower  caeca  is  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  gradually  contracts  till  it  termi- 
nates in  a  glandular  vermiform  appendage  about  half  an  inch 
long,  and  2  lines  in  diameter.  The  intestine  continued  from 
these  is  3  inches  in  diameter,  but  also  gradually  contracts, 
so  that  at  a  distance  of  6  inches  it  also  becomes  as  small  as  the 
small  intestines.  The  whole  length  of  this  intestine,  or  second 
colon,  is  2  feet  6  inches;  making  the  length  of  the  whole 
intestinal  canal,  exclusive  of  the  caeca,  9  feet  4  inches,  or 
about  six  times  the  length  of  the  animal.  Notwithstanding  the 
complexity  of  the  intestinal  canal,  it  is  suspended  from  a  single 
continuous  duplicature  of  the  peritoneum  advancing  from  the 

•  CLiii".  p.  203. 
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bodies  of  the  vertebrae  and  extending  from  the  beginning  of  the 
jejunum  to  the  rectum. 

§  337.  Alimentary  canal  of  Artiodactyla. — In  this  order  the 
stomach  is  the  usual  seat  of  complication ;  the  caecum  is  simple. 
The  Hogs  (^Svu)  present  the  least  complex  form  of  stomach. 
The  epithelium  continued  from  the  oesophagus  into  the  cardiac 
end  is  unusually  dense :  and  the  part  to  the  left;  of  the  gullet  is 
more  distinct  and  pouch-like  than  in  the  ordinary  simple  stomachs; 
the  remaining  and  larger  portion  of  the  stomach  has  its  soft  and 
vascular  lining  membrane  thrown  into  many  rugas.  *  Where  the 
oesophagus  enters  there  is  a  doubling  of  the  stomach  on  the  left 
which  would  seem  as  if  designed  to  conduct  the  food  toward  the 
pylorus :  and  there  is  another  doubling  of  the  great  end,  at  that 
surface  where  the  oesophagus  enters,  as  it  were,  dividing  the 
great  end  from  the  rest  of  the  stomach.' '  In  short,  one  may 
plainly  discern  the  initial  steps  in  the  modifications  for  affecting 
the  course  of  the  food  which  culminate  in  the  ruminants.  On 
the  left  side  of  the  cardia  the  hard  epithelium  extends  as  far  as  a 
ridge  which  partially  divides  the  general  cavity  of  the  stomach 
from  the  small  blind  pouch  at  that  end:  on  the  right  side  the 
cuticle  terminates  at  the  ridge  formed  by  the  angle  between  the 
cardiac  and  pyloric  portions  of  the  cavity :  the  muscular  tunic  of 
the  latter  portion  is  very  thick.  The  pylorus  is  defended  by  an 
oval  protuberance. 

In  the  Babyroussa  the  cardiac  portion  to  the  left  of  the  gullet 
is  much  more  extensive  than  in  the  common  Hog :  and  develops 
a  more  distinct  blind  pouch,  curved  and  of  smaller  calibre  than 
the  rest  of  the  cardiac  end.  The  epithelium  of  the  margin  of  the' 
cardiac  orifice  gives  off  small  processes,  and  these  also  appear  as 
tubercles  in  the  cardiac  pouch.  The  pyloric  part  of  the  stomach 
is  marked  by  the  thickness  of  its  walls :  its  mucous  surface  is 
reticulate.  In  the  Peccary  {Dicotyles  tarquatus)  the  stomach  is 
divided  into  three  compartments  by  the  inward  production  of 
two  broad  ridges,  which  are  situated,  one  to  the  left,  and  the 
other  to  the  right  of  the  cardiac  orifice,  like  the  narrower  ones  in 
the  stomach  of  the  Hog.  The  cardiac  division  of  the  stomach  is 
greatly  extended  in  the  transverse  direction,  and  terminates  in 
two  moderately  elongated  blind  pouches.  This  division  com- 
municates with'  the  middle  compartment  by  a  broad  circular 
aperture.  The  oesophagus  opens  into  the  middle  compartment, 
which  is  of  less  extent  than  the  preceding,  and  communicates  by 

*  oczxxn.  ToL  ii.  p.  120. 
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a  smaller  transverse  aperture  with  the  pyloric  division.  The 
whole  of  the  middle  compartment  is  lined  with  laminate  epi- 
thelium continued  from  the  oesophagus,  and  this  is  extended  a 
short  way  into  both  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  divisions.  But  the 
greater  part  of  the  cardiac  cavity,  with  the  two  cul-de-'Saes,  being 
lined  by  a  vascular  and  villous  membrane,  proves  that  it  has  a 
greater  share  in  the  digestive  processes  than  as  a  mere  prepa- 
ratory receptacle.  Both  muscular  and  gastro-^nucous  coats  of 
the  pyloric  cavity  are  remarkably  thick ;  and  the  pyloric  valvular 
protuberance  is  well  defined. 

Daubenton  *  has  left  the  following  record  of  the  structure  of 
the  stomach  in  a  foetal  Hippopotamus.     Externally  it  appeared 
to  be  composed  of  three  parts ;  the  principal  portion,  extending 
from  the  cardiac  extremity  to  the  pylorus,  was  much  elongated, 
resembling  more  a  portion  of  intestine  than  an  ordinary  gastric 
receptacle.     Besides  this  central  part,  extending  from  the  oeso- 
phagus to  the  pyloric  valve,  were  two  long  appendages  like  two 
csecums,  one  arising  on  the  right  side  of  the  curdia  and  running 
along  the  exterior  of  the  stomach  throughout  almost  its  entire 
leng^,  and  then  folding  backward,  the  other  and  shorter  cul-de^ 
sac  issuing  from  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  cardiac  extremity  of 
the  stomach  and  projecting  toward  the  right  side.     The  interior 
of  this  stomach  is  so  divided  by  septa,  that  food  coming  into  this 
viscus  through  the  oesophagus  may  pass  by  different  channels, 
either  into  the  central  portion,  which  seems  properly  entitled  to 
the  name  of  stomach,  or  into   either  of  the  great  diverticula 
appended  to  it.     The  inferior  walls  of  the  central  stomach  have 
nine  or  ten  cavities  in  them,  something  like  those  of  the  Camel 
and  Dromedary.     The  lining  membrane  both  of  the  stomach  and 
diverticula  is  granular  and  wrinkled  except  near  the  pylorus, 
where  the  parietes  become  smooth  and  folded  into  numerous 
plicae  somewhat  resembling  those   of  the  third   stomach    of  a 
ruminant. 

Professor  Vrolik  *  received  from  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope 
drawings  of  the  viscera  of  a  half-grown  Hippopotamus,  and  states 
that  they  showed  two  pouches  on  each  side  of  the  cardia,  which 
communicate  with  a  large  pouch  the  cavity  of  which  is  divided 
transversely  by  numerous  folds,  like  valves :  between  that  large 
cavity  and  the  pylorus  there  is  a  narrow  appendage  which  opens 
at  the  pylorus :  this  latter  appendage  is  not  indicated  in  Dau* 
benton*s  figures  or  description.     Thus,  the  stomach  resembles  that 

'  cxxii'.  torn,  xii,  p.  56,  pi.  iy.  *  cliv".  p.  86. 
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of  the  Peccary,  with  the  exception  of  the  greater  length  and  trans- 
Terse  ridges  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  cavity.  I  long  ago 
expected  the  opportunity  of  testing  and  supplementing  these 
descriptions  by  dissection  of  the  stomach  of  the  fnll-grown 
animal :  but  the  Hippopotamus  received  at  the  Zoological  Oardens 
in  1850  still  lives,  in  good  health  (1867),  to  the  credit  of  that 
noble  and  well-administered  establishment. 

The  stomach  of  ruminant  Artiodacty  les  is  divided  into  cavities 
so  distinct  in  boundary,  structure,  and  function,  that  they  have 
received  special  names.  The  first,  called  ' rumen,'  or  '  paunch,'' 
is  the  largest,  forming  a  capacious  reservoir ;  its  inner  surface  is 
commonly  villous :  that  of  the  second  cavity,  called  '  reticulum,'' 
is  divided  into  small  compartments  or  cells,  mostiy  hexagonal  in 
form :  the  third  cavity  is  occupied  by  broad  longitudinal  folds, 
like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  whence  the  name  '  psalterium '; '  it  is 
the  least  constant  of  the  divisions :  the  fourth  and  last  cavity, 
'  abomasus,'^  has  the  usual  structure  of  the  true  digestive  stomach, 
with  a  vascular  and  finely  tubular  gastro-mucous  inner  coat. 

In  a  pigmy  Musk-Deer  {Tragulus  Kanehil),  the  paunch  is 
of  a  sul^lobttlar  form,  partially  divided  into  three  chambers  by 
the  folding  inwards  of  the  parietes,  forming  prominent  ridges : 
the  inner  surfiuse  is  beset  with  filamentary  villi,  covered  by  dense 
epithelium.  The  second  cavity,  or  reticulum,  is  less  distinctiy 
separated  from  the  rumen  than  usual :  the  ceUs  are  very  shallow, 
and  are  lined  by  dense  cfHthelium.  The  passage  leading  from 
the  oesophagus  to  the  third  cavity  is  bounded  by  two  low  parallel 
ridges :  the  long^itudinal  lamelbo  which  are  characteristic  of  this 
cavity  in  other  ruminants  are  wanting,  but  as  it  possesses  the 
dense  epithelium,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  rudimentary  form  of 
*  psalterium : '  it  is  partially  separated  fixHU  the  fourth  cavity  by 
a  semilunar  fold.  This  cavity  has  a  smooth  gastro-mucous  mem- 
brane :  the  muscular  tunic  is  thickest  at  the  pyloric  end,  where 
a  small  valvular  protuberance  projects  above  the  orifice  leading 
to  the  intestine.  This  least  complex  condition  of  the  true  rumi- 
nant stomach  represents  a  stage  in  its  development  in  the  larger 
species. 

The  next  modification  is  more  simple  than  the  true  ruminant 
stomach  in  some  essential  characters,  but  more  complex  in  acces- 

>  Syn. '  pennU,'  *  rherbier/  *  U  doable,*  (fig.  862,  b,) 

*  £^.  'bonnet,'  'rieean,'  * honej-comb-bag,'  'water-bag/  (ib.  e,) 

>  ^. ' eentipellis,' ' manipln^' ' la  liniillet,'  'omasas,'  (ib.  d.) 
«  Syn.  •  la  caiUcOe/  'nonet-bag,'  (ib.  #.) 
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sory  particulars :  it  is  presented  by  the    Camelida,  and  will  be 
first  described  as  it  appears  in  the  stomach  of  a  foetal  Lilama 
{Auckenia  Glama,  Desm.).     Like  the  stomach  of  Tragulus,  the 
psalterium  is  less  distinctly  separated  from  the  abomasus,  and  at 
this  early  period  of  existence  it  exhibits  in  the  Llama  a  similar 
deficiency  of  the  characteristic  longitudinal  laminse ;  but  it  is  also 
devoid  of  the  dense  epithelium.    The  reticulum,  however,  is  much 
more  complex,  each  of  the  larger  alveoli  being  developed  into  many 
smaller  ones, — a  structure  partially  indicated  in  the  reticulum  of 
the  Goat^  and  more  strongly  marked  in  that  of  the  Ox.     There 
are,  moreover,  two  groups  of  cells  developed  from  distant  parts 
of  the  rumen,  which  differ  from  those  of  the  reticulum  in  being 
shallower  and  being  visible  from  without,  giving  a  sacculated 
character  to  those  parts  of  the  paunch.     The  rumen  has  the  dense 
epithelial  lining,  but  Is  destitute  of  the  villi  which  characterise  it 
in  the  homed  ruminants.     It  is  partially  divided  into  two  com- 
partments by  a  strong  fasciculus  of  muscular  fibres,  which,  com- 
mencing on  the  left  side  of  the  cardiac  orifice,  traverses  the  paunch 
longitudinally.     On  the  right  side  of  this  ridge,  about  fourteen 
smaller  muscular  fasciculi  pass  off  at  right  angles,  and  these  ridges 
are  connected  by  still  smaller  fasciculi,  running  transversely  be* 
tween  them,  at  definite  distances  from  each  other;  the  quadr- 
angular spaces  which   result  from   the   above   arrangement  of 
fasciculi  are  partly  closed  by  a  production  of  the  lining  membrane, 
leaving  a  circular  aperture  in  the  centre  of  each  square  for  the 
passage  of  liquids  into  the  cells  beneath.     The  compartment  of 
the  paunch,  to  the  left  of  the  great  longitudinal  ridge,  terminates 
in  two  sacculi,  at  what  may  be  considered  the  cardiac  extremity. 
The  sacculus  nearest  the  oesophagus  is  simple ;  the  one  farthest 
from  it  is  developed  into  a  series  of  cells,  of  a  smaller  size,  but  of 
precisely  similar  construction  to  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
paunch, — a  series  of  smaller  muscular  bands  passing  off  at  right 
angles  from  the  larger  one  which  separates  the  two  sacculi,  and 
these  lesser  bands  being  connected  by  transverse  fasciculi,  in  the 
intervals  of  which  the  cells  are  developed.     The  reticulum   or 
water-bag,  shows  that  the  cells  are  situated  between  a  series  of 
parallel  muscular  fasciculi,  as  in  the  rumen;  but  their  further 
subdivision  is  carried  to  a  greater  extent,  and  their  orifices  are 
not  guarded  by  membranous  productions.     The  dense  epithelium 
is  not  continued  into  this  cavity  :  its  muscular  coat  is  so  disposed 
that  the  exterior  is  smooth  and  uniform,  and  the  cells  are  scarcely 
visible  from  without.     A  muscular  ridge,  longitudinal  at  the  end 
of  the  oesophagus,  mnds  round  the  upper  part  of  the  reticulum 
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to  terminate  at  the  orifice  of  the  psalterium.  Ry  the  contraction 
of  this  fasciculus,  all  communication  between  the  first  two  cavities 
and  the  cesopfaagus  is  cut  off,  and  food  is  conducted  into  the  third 
cavity.  A  slighter  degree  of  contraction  cuts  off  the  communi-- 
cationwith  the  nunen,  and  allows  the  passage  of  fluids  direct  into 
the  reticulum  or  water-b^,  which  probably  takes  place  when  the 
Camel  or  Llama  drinks.  A  free  conununication,  however,  subgistB 
between  the  water-bag  and  paunch.  The  oblique  canal  leading 
to  the  third  cavity,  forms,  in  the  Camel,  a  sniall  sacculus,  dis- 
tinct from,  and  intervening  between,  the  reticulum  and  psalte- 
rinm:  it  is  not  so  distinct  in  the  Llama ;  but  on  a  close  inspection, 
the  inner  membrane  nearest  the  orifice  above  mentioned  may  be 
seen  to  be  produced  into  ridges,  which  are  arranged  in  a  reti- 
culate or  alveolar  form ;  and  as  a  similar  structure  is  more  dis- 
tinctly obeervable  in  the  Camel,  this  cavity  waa  considered  by 
Daubenlon  as  the  homologue  of  the  reticulum,  and  the  water- 
bag  as  a  peculiar  supentddition.  The  remainder  of  the  stomach, 
in  the  fixtal  Llama,  may  be  seen  to  form  one  elongated  con- 
tinuoae  cavity,  bent  upon  itself  at  its  lower  third,  without  rug» 
or  lamime;  the  latter  being  after-  'ssi 

wards  developed  at  the  cardiac 
half  of  this  cavity.  The  pylorus 
is  a  small  transverse  aperture, 
protected  above  by  a  large  oval 
|)rotuberance.  The  duodenum  is 
considerably  dilated  at  its  com- 
mencement 

The  cuticular  villi  are  not  de-    ,  ^  ^ 
veloped  in  the  paunch  at  any  age     I  Wu 
or  in  any  species  of  the    Camel-    iJJJI 
ida;    but  the  appended  pouches,   tJUS 
fig.  361,  augment  in  relative  size. 
They    are    arranged,    as    in    Ait- 
ckenia,    in    two    groups — one   on 
the  right,  the   other   on  the   left  "*"'- 

side ;  the  former  beii^  the  larger,  and  in  the  adult  Dromedary 
measuring  about  one  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  six  inches  in 
breadth.  The  cells  of  each  group  are  disposed  in  parallel  rows, 
separated  from  one  another  by  strong  muscular  bundles,  given 
off  from  a  single  large  band  of  fibres  which  commences  at  the 
cardiac  extremity  of  the  rumen,  and  proceeds  in  a  longitudinal 
direction,  dividing  the  entire  cavity  into  two  compartments. 
The  muscular  fasciculi  are  arranged  transversely,  and  give  off 
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secondary  bundles  at  right  angles  and  r^olar  intervals,  so  tliat 
the  orifice  of  each  sacculus^  of  a  square-«hape  when  not  oon- 
tracted^  is  guarded  by  a  powerful  sphincter.  Some  of  the 
cells  are  more  complicated  than  others,  being  subdiyided  into 
numerous  loculi  by  folds  of  the  lining  membrane.  Hie  largest 
of  the  reservoirs  in  the  adult  Dromedary,  when  dilated,  have  a 
depth  and  width  of  about  three  inches.  The  second  cavity,  or 
reticulum,  has  not  the  dense  epithelial  lining  in  either  Dromedary 
or  Camel :  the  muscular  longitudinal  fasciculi  fomung  the  prin- 
cipal ridges  between  the  cells  are  less  thick  than  the  coirespond- 
ing  ones  of  the  paunch-ceUs :  the  middle  fibres  in  each  become 
tendinous  in  the  Llama;  but  the  transverse  fiisdculi  continue 
muscular,  and  spread  over  the  circumference  rf  the  cells,  con- 
tinuously with  the  general  muscular  tunic  of  the  cavity.  In  the 
Camel  the  tendinous  character  is  not  obvious  in  the  fasciculi  ^diich 
close  the  primary  cells  of  the  reticulum.  This  cavity  and  the 
paunch  freely  intercommunicate,  and  both  have  the  same  relation 
to  the  oesophagus,  as  in  true  ruminants.  The  muscular  channel 
also  exists  for  conveying  the  ruminated  or  remasticated  food  past 
them,  to  a  small  third  unlaminated  cavity  in  the  Camel,  thnnigfa 
which  it  passes  to  the  last  or  true  stomadi.  This,  howerer,  is 
divided  by  a  modification  of  the  lining  membrane  into  two  parts : 
in  the  first  the  membrane  is  produced  into  many  parallel  longi- 
tudinal folds,  not  covered  by  laminate  epithelium,  and  gradually 
subsiding  into  the  ordinary  ruge  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
rest  or  pyloric  part  of  the  true  stomach :  there  may  be  a  slight 
constriction  between  the  parts  of  the  stomach  above  modified. 
The  pyloric  protuberance  exists  in  the  Camels. 

The  experiments  of  Clift^  proved  the  direct  transit  of  water 
drunk  by  the  Camel  into  the  reticulum,  where  it  was  found 
^  pure,'  and  also  into  the  appended  cells  of  the  rumen,  where  it 
was  discoloured :  while  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  trarellers 
in  the  arid  regions  traversed  by  this  animal  establish  its  power  of 
there  retiuning  water,  as  in  a  reservoir,  for  some  days. 

In  true  or  ordinary  Ruminants  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  oeso- 
phagus are  disposed  on  two  layers  of  spirals,  taking  reverse  direc- 
tions, which  decussate  at  one  or  other  of  two  opposite  longitudinal 
lines :  the  outer  layer  contains  more  muscular  and  less  cellular 
tissue  than  the  inner  one :  the  fibres  of  both  are  of  the  striated 
kind ;  and,  as  is  usual  where  such  are  in  more  habitual  and  ener- 
getic action,  they  have  a  redder  colour  than  in  non-ruminating 

'  xxm*  Tol.  i. 
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mumnals.  In  the  Giraffe  the  outer  layer  is  more  trsnsverseljr 
disposed  than  tbe  opposite  epiralH  of  the  inner  layer.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  tbe  cesopha^s  is  thick  and  firm ;  it  ia  lined  by  a 
emootb  and  dense  epithelium,  and  is  connected  to  the  muscular 
coat  by  a  very  lax  cellular  membrane.  The  entire  tube  in  the 
Giraffe  is  remarkable  for  its  length,  and  well  displays  in  the  liv- 
ing animal  tbe  rapidity  with  which  the  bolus  is  shot  upward  to  be 


The  food  when  first  gathered  into  the  mouth  is  subject  In  all 
Rnminants  to  a  coarse  and  brief  mastication,  and  is  swallowed 
without  intermption  of  the  act  of  grazing  or  browsing:  thecoarse 
bolus  pushes  open  die  lips  of  the  groove,  g,  fig.  362,  and  at  once 
enters  the  first  cavity  of  the  stomach,  ib.  b ;  water  that  may  be 
drank  finds  its  way  nuunly,  as  in  the  Camel,  into  the  cells  of  the 


seccmd  cavity,  e.  The  paunch  is  most  capacious,  is  usually  bifid, 
and  tbe  thick  epithelium  is  continued  over  its  inner  surface, 
which  is  multiplied  t^  close-set  villlform  processes.  In  the 
Giraffe,  though  varying  at  some  parts  of  the  paanch,  they  are,  in 
the  main,  more  regular  and  uniform  in  their  size  and  shape  than 
in  the  Ox ;  they  are  relatively  narrower  and  longer ;  their  mar- 
gins are  thickened  but  entire,  not  notched,  and  they  become  ex- 
panded and  rounded  at  their  free  extremity,  instead  of  tapering 
to  a  point,  as  in  many  parts  of  the  paunch  of  the  Ox :  they  re- 
semble more  those  of  the  Reindeer.  In  the  Sheep  the  villi  are 
fiattened  and  expanded  at  the  end :  in  the  Reindeer  they  are 
longitudinally  plicated :  they  are  larger  and  coarser  in  die  Bison 
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than  in  the  Ox :  in  the  Goat  thej  are  elongate  and  spatulate,  but 
become  shorter  as  thej  approach  the  reticulum. 

There  is  more  yariety,  however,  among  the  homed  Ruminants, 
in  the  form  and  depth  of  the  cells  of  the  reticulum,  fig.  362,  r, 
and  these  modiBcations  mainlj  relate  to  difierences  in  the  power 
of  retaining  fluids.  The  structure  of  the  Reindeer's  stomach 
exemplifies  this  relation:  the  snow  which  must  be  swallowed 
with  the  lichens  through  a  great  part  of  the  year  would  render 
any  reservoir  for  water  unnecessary,  and  the  cells  in  the  reticulum 
are  remarkably  shallow.  The  same  structure  also  obtains  in  the 
Giraffe  sustained  by  juicy  leaves  and  buds:  the  cells  are  not, 
however,  as  has  been  stated,  entirely  wanting ;  but  their  hexa- 
gonal boundaries  appear  as  mere  raised  lines  supporting  a  row  of 
pyramidal  papillae  larger  than  those  in  the  interspaces :  for  any 
imaginable  use  they  might  have  been  arranged  in  any  other,  even 
the  most  irregular,  forms ;  but  that  pattern  is  closely  adhered  to, 
which  grouping  together  a  number  of  cells  in  the  least  possible 
space  renders  necessary  in  other  Ruminants,  and  which  is  almost 
universal  in  nature.  In  the  Goat  some  of  the  hexagonal  cells  are 
divided  into  smaller  cells.  In  the  Ox  the  deep  cells  are  chiefly 
disposed  between  broad  parallel  septa :  and  these  are  also  divided 
into  smaller  cells. 

The  food  is  subject  to  a  rotatory  movement  in  the  paunch,^ 
and  is  brought,  successively,  in  this  course,  to  be  moistened  by  the 
fluid  of  the  reticulum.  If  a  Ruminant  be  alarmed  in  his  pasture 
or  browsing  ground,  it  can  transport  the  mass  of  hastily  swallowed 
food  in  the  paunch,  as  in  a  receptacle,  to  a  place  of  safety  and 
concealment,  and  there,  the  animal,  at  rest,  can  complete  the  act 
of  digestion.  This  is  done  by  the  abstraction  of  the  softer  portion 
of  the  macerated  food,  successively  brought  within  the  grasp  of 
the  muscular  walls  of  the  groove,  ^,  fig.  362,  where  it  is  moulded 
into  a  bolus  and  transferred  by  an  antiperistaltic  action  of  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  oesophagus  to  the  mouth.  It  is  there  subjected 
to  a  longer  and  better  process  of  mastication  than  at  first ;  and, 
being  mixed  more  thoroughly  with  the  saliva  and  other  fluids  of 
the  mouth,  it  is  a  second  time  swallowed.  The  soft  mass  is  now 
less  fit  to  push  its  way  out  of  the  oesophageal  groove;  but,  the  mus- 
cular walls  being  stimulated  to  contract,  they  close  the  entry  to 

1  The  arrangement  of  the  outer  hairs  in  the  agglutinated  masses  called  'aegagro- 
piles/  occasionally  found  in  the  paunch,  is  the  effect  of  this  movement :  the  peculiar 
concretions  called  *  bezoars '  are  most  commonly  found  in  the  paunch  of  Antelopes ; 
and  are  probably  due  to  the  long  sojourn  in  recesses  of  that  receptacle  of  parts  of  the 
gummy  shrubs  on  which  they  browse. 
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the  first  and  second  cayities,  and,  drawing  that  of  the  psalterium^ 
ib.  dy  nearer  to  the  gullet,  conduct  the  remasticated  bolus  into 
the  third  cavitj,  the  deep  parallel  crescentic  folds  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  which  occupy  almost  its  whole  area :  the  thick  epi- 
thelium is  continued  upon  these  folds.  In  the  psalterium  of  the 
Giraffe,  between  each  two  narrow  folds  there  is  alternately  one  of 
great  and  one  of  moderate  breadth,  as  in  the  Ox :  ^  these  lameUae 
are  beset  with  short  pyriform  papillas.  The  bolus  is  squeezed  into 
the  interspaces,  deprived  of  the  superfluous  alkaline  fluid,  and  is 
passed  on  in  a  less  dilute  state  to  undergo  the  action  of  the  true 
digestive  acid  secretion  of  the  fourth  and  last  compartment,  ib.  e. 
The  communication  between  this  cavity  and  the  psalterium  is 
wider  than  between  the  latter  and  the  oesophageal  groove :  but 
the  distinction  is  marked  by  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  thick 
epithelium.  The  vascular  and  finely  villous  lining  of  the  abomasus 
is  usually  thrown  into  large  oblique  wavy  rugae ;  which  subside 
toward  the  pylorus.  In  the  Giraffe  these  rugae  are  slightly  de- 
veloped and  chiefly  longitudinal:  the  pylorus  is  protected  by  a 
valvular  protuberance  placed  above  it,  as  in  other  Buminants,  just 
within  the  stomach ;  this  protuberance  is  relatively  smaller  than 
in  the  Llama. 

When  the  Giraffe  ruminates,  it  masticates  the  bolus  for  about 
fifty  seconds,  applying  to  it  from  forty  to  fifty  movements  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  then  swallows  it :  after  an  interval  of  three  or 
four  seconds  a  second  bolus  is  regurgitated.  A  slight  contraction 
of  the  abdominal  parietes  accompanies  the  action  of  the  stomach 
by  which  the  regurgitation  is  commenced.  This  action  of  the 
abdominal  parietes  in  rumination  is  much  stronger  in  the  Camel. 
The  Camelidse  differ  from  the  true  Ruminants  in  the  mode  in 
which  the  cud  is  chewed;  it  is  ground  alternately  in  opposite 
directions  from  side  to  side:  in  Oxen,  Sheep,  Antelopes,  and 
Deer,  the  lower  jaw  is  ground  against  the  upper  by  a  uniform 
rotatory  motion :  the  movements  may  be  from  right  to  left,  or 
from  left  to  right,  but  they  are  never  regularly  alternate  through- 
out the  masticatory  process  as  in  the  Camels. 

In  the  sucking  Buminants  the  first  and  second  cavities  of  the 
stomach  are  relatively  small,  collapsed,  and  the  milk  flows  almost 
wholly,  at  once,  into  the  psalterium  and  abomasus.  The  lamins 
of  the  psalterium  are  early  developed  in  the  foetal  calf. 

In  all  Artiodactvles  the  duodenum  is  dilated  at  its  commence- 
ment :  it  there  forms  a  distinct  pouch  in  the  Camel.     The  gut 

'  In  this  rumioaot  Daubenton  counted  24  large  folds,  and  each  interspace  inclndnl 
one  middle  sized  and  two  small  folds^  ninety-six  in  all.    ccxzii",  tome  iv.  p.  494. 
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is  loosely  suspended.  In  tlie  Hog  it  adheres  to  the  back  part  of 
the  asceading  colon  before  bending  forward  to  become  jejunum : 
the  small  intestines  form  numerous  short  convolntionB ;  their 
lining  membrane  is  not  produced  into  folds.  Hunter  found 
them  twenty  times  the  length  of  the  body  of  the  domestic  Hc^ : 
they  are  much  shorter  in  the  Wild  Boar.  The  cecum  is  about 
four  inches  in  length  and  an  inch  in  diameter,  lying  loose,  but 
attached  by  a  peritoneal  fold  to  the  ileuoL  The  colon  in  part  of 
its  course  ie  disposed  in  five  spiral  coils  *  like  a  screw,  c<Hniog 
nearer  the  centre;  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  bent  back  upon 
itself,  passing  between  the  former  turns  as  far  as  the  first, 
but  in  this  retrograde  course  it  gets  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
screw,  so  that  it  is  entirely  hid  at  Inst,  then  makes  a  quick  turn 
upward,  as  high 
as  the  first  spiral 
turn :  thence  it 
crosses  the  spine 
before  the  mesen- 
tery, adhering  to 
the  lower  surface 
of  the  pancreas, 
and,  as  it  were, 
ID  closing  the  fore 
part  of  the  root 
of  the  mesentery : 
then  passes  down 
before  the  duode- 
num, gets  behind 
the  bladder  and 
forms  the  rec- 
tum." 

The  spiral  turns 
of  the  colon,  above 
described,      form 
one  of  the  cha- 
racterislica  of  the 
Artiodactyle   or- 
der: they  are  re- 
presented, as  they 
appear  in  the  Sheep,  in  fig.  363.     The  ileo-cffical  valve  consists 
of  two  semiluDar  folds  in  tb  e  Hog.   The  cecum  of  the  Babyroussa 
consists  of  an  expanded,  sub-bisacculate  part  and  a  narrower  short 
■  ccxzxTi.  ii.  p,  131. 
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straight  obtusely  tenmnated  part.     The  cscum  of  the  peccary  la 
Bimitar  bat  less  capacious,  and  more  pointed  at  the  end. 

In  Raminante  the  small  inteBtinee,  of  almost  uniform  calibre, 
are  sospended  in  ehort  couToIutions  upon  a  broad  mesentery,  fig. 
363,  a,  b.  In  many  species  the  agminate  follicles  are  lodged,  as  in 
Hyrax,  in  fossce  of  the  mucous  membrane,*  fig.  364.  The  cfficum, 
fig.  363,  c,  is  of  a  simple  oblong  form :  a  patch  of  fullicles,  usually 
lodged  in  a  pouched  recess,*  is  situ- 
ated near  the  ileo-csecal  orifice.  This 
is  surrounded  by  a  circular  ridge; 
the  ctecum  is  lees  dilated  in  the 
Vicugna  Uian  in  the  Sheep.  In  the 
GirafiTe,  also,  the  cescum  is  a  simple 
cylindrical  gut :  it  ia  about  two  feet 
in  length  and  six  inches  in  circum- 
ference ;  it  extends  downward  from 
where  the  ileum  enters,  and  its  blind 
end  appears  on  the  left  side  above 
the  pelvis ;  hut  this  position  might 
be  accidental  as  its  conDeetknis  are 
loose.  The  ileum  terminates  by  a 
circular  tumid  lip  within  tlie  cwctun,* 
fig.  365,  a ;  the  contiguous  glandular 
cavity  is  sacculate.  The  dispositioii 
of  the  colon  resonUes  that  of  the 
Deer.  The  extent  of  this  intestine, 
before  it  begins  to  make  the  spiral 
turns,  is  about  eight  feet ;  it  becomes  narrower  where  it  takes 
on  this  characteriatie  dispoaition,  and  the  separation  of  the 
feeces  into  pellets  bc^^  st  the  end  of  this  part.  The  spiral 
coils  are  situated  to  the  left  of  the  root  of  tiie  mesentery, 
which,  with  the  small  intestines,  must  be  turned  to  the  right  in 
order  to  bring  them  into  view :  there  are  four  complete  gyrations 
in  one  direction,  and  four  reverse  coils  in  the  interspaces  of  the 
preceding,  the  gut  being  bent  back  upon  itself:  the  length  of 
this  part  of  the  intestine  when  unravelled  is  about  fourteen  feet. 
The  spiral  coils  are  not  on  the  same  plane,  but  form  a  depressed 
and  oblique  cone,  whose  concavity  is  next  the  mesentery.  The 
colon,  emerging  from  its  coils,  passes  to  the  right,  behind  the  root 
of  the  mesentery,  becomes  connected  with  the  duodenum  and  the 

>  cxlth".  vol.  L  2iid  ed.  (18S2)  p.  229,  No.  7eOA,  snd  Ko.7eOD  (CohuIim). 
'  cuW,  vol.  i.  p.  330,  Noi.  T3S  c  ( Vicugna)  126  a  (Lltma)  p.  331. 
•  XCTTI'.  p.  337. 
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first  part  of  its  own  course,  then  winds  round  to  the  left  of  the 
mesentery,  and  finally  recedes  backward  and  descends  to  fonn 
the  rectum.  In  those  Ruminants,  as  the  Ox,  which  have  soft 
undivided  fieces,  the  coila  are  less  numerous  and  regular ;  the 
cecum  is  between  two  and  three  feet  long  in  the  Ox ;  it  is  sob- 


Infid  at  the  end  in  the  Buffalo;  tlie  colon  is  shorter  and  wider 
in  both,  than  in  the  Giraife,  Deer,  Sheep  and  Goat  tribes,  where 
the  feces  are  expelled  in  small  pellets.  In  such  Ruminants  the 
anus  is  a  more  contracted  aperture  than  in  the  Bovines  or  in 
Perissodactyles. 
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The  herbivorous  Mammals  differ  from  the  camivorotis  more  in 
the  character  of  their  Lirge  than  of  their  small  intestines.     The 
less  putrefiictive  nature  of  their  food  renders  it  susceptible  of  a 
longer  retention  in  the  bodj ;  and  the  receptacular  and  saccnlate 
structures,  and  convolute  extension,  of  the  large  intestines  seem 
especially  designed  to  retard  the  course  of  the  alimentary  sub- 
stances.    In  the  anomalous  instance  in  a  Human  body,  recorded 
by  Abemethy,  of  a  reduction  of  the  length  of  the  small  intes- 
tine to  about  two  feet,  the  compensation  was  effected  by  an  un- 
usual length  and  size  of  the  colon.     The  condition  of  the  subject 
'  showed  that  nutrition  was  not  scantily  supplied.' '      Dupuytren 
noticed  in  a  patient  who  had  an  artifical  anus  near  the  end  of  the 
small  intestines,  that   the  vegetable  parts   of  the  food  thence 
ejected  were  undigested.     Dr.  Beaumont  also  observed  that  the 
vegetable  substances    underwent  much   less   change   than   the 
animal  substances  in  the  stonuich  of  the  man  (Alexis)  with  the 
fistulous  opening  into  the  stomach.     That  organ  in  the  Artio- 
dactyles  (Peccary,  Hippopotamus,  and  Ruminants)  is  rendered 
specially  complex  for  overcoming  the  difficulty,  and  the  caecum 
and  colon  are  comparatively  small :  but  in  the  Perissodactyles 
( Horse,  Tapir,  Rhinoceros)  the  more  simple  stomach  is  compen- 
sated by   the  increased   capacity  and   complexity  of  the  large 
intestines.     The  subdivided  stomach  in  the  Sloths  is   in  some 
respects,  as  e.  g.  the  glandular  appendage,  and  vascular  secern- 
ing surface  of  the  paunch,  more  complex  than  that  of  Ruminants : 
ai^  here  accordingly  we  find  the  caecum  absent  and  the  colon 
undefined.     The  Dormouse  and  other  hybemating  Rodents  are 
far  from  being  the  sole  exceptions  to  the  presence  of  a  propor- 
tionally large  caecum  in  herbivorous  quadrupeds ;  such  receptacle 
is  only  found  in  those  species,  in  which,  through  the  necessity  of 
a  correlation  with  other  circumstances  than  that  of  the  nature  of 
the  food,  the  stomach  retains  the  simple  form  and  moderate  size 
of  that  of  the  carnivorous  or  omnivorous  mammals.    Comparative 
Anatomy  demonstrates  that  neither  a  complex  stomach  nor  a  large 
cscum  is  essential  to  the  digestion  of  vegetable   food:  but  it 
teaches  that  a  capacious  and  complex  alimentary  canal,  as  a  whole, 
is  related  to  that  purpose,  at  least  in  the  Mammalia.     Either  a 
highly-developed  and  concentrated  glandular  apparatus  must  be 
added  to  the  stomach,  as  in  the  Dormouse,  Wombat  and  Beaver; 
or  the  stomach  must  be  amplified,  subdivided  or  sacculated,  as  in 
the  Ruminants  and  herbivorous  Marsupials ;  or  both  complexities 
must  be  combined,  as  in  the  Sloths,  Dugongs  and  Manatees ;  or, 

*  cxivi".  p.  63. 
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if  a  simple  condition  of  stomach  is  retained,  it  must  be  compen- 
sated b  J  a  large  sacculated  colon  and  csecim:!. 

§  338.  Liver  of  Mammalia. — The  Uver,  as  a  rule,  ia  divided 
into  a  greater  nimiiber  of  lobes  in  the  present  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding classes,  the  bodj  being  more  flezuous  at  the  seat  of  the 
yiscus.  In  the  stiff-trunked  Whales  and  erectly-moving  Man  the 
organ  is  more  compact :  and  it  is  least  subdivided  in  the  purely 
herbivorous  Ungulates  where  a  minor  degree  of  hydrocarbonates 
has  to  be  eliminated.  Thus,  in  a  fullnsized  Giraffe,  the  liver 
weighed  but  6  lbs.  11  oz.  avoirdupois ;  it  was  of  a  flattened,  wedge- 
like form,  consisting  of  one  lobe,  with  a  small  posterior  Spigelian 
process;  its  greatest  breadth  was  12  inches;  its  dorso-ventral 
diameter,  8  inches.  The  postcaval  vein  passed  through  a  notch 
at  the  posterior  edge  of  the  liver,  and  did  not  perforate  it.  In 
all  Ruminants  the  liver  is  confined  to  the  right  hypochondriac 
and  epigastric  regions.  In  most,  two  lateral  lobes  are  indicated 
by  a  small  fissure  at  the  entry  of  the  suspensory  ligament.  In 
the  Ox,  the  main  part  to  the  right  is  partially  subdivided  into 
two,  with  the  '  Spigelian '  process  from  the  back  part  of  the  right 
subdivision:  with  a  breadth  of  13  inches  and  a  dorso-ventral 
diameter  of  10  inches,  the  greatest  thickness  does  not  exceed 
3  inches.  In  the  Camelida  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  is  sub- 
divided into  many  polygonal  lobules  of  small  but  varying  size : 
the  fissures  between  some  of  which  extend  to  the  convex  surface. 

In  Cetacea  the  liver  more  resembles  that  of  the  human 
subject,  but  is  not  so  thick  at  its  base  nor  so  sharp  at  the  front 
or  ventral  edge.  The  right  lobe,  e,  fig.  355,  is  the  lai^geat  and 
thickest;  the  falciform  ligament  is  broad,  and  there  is  a  deep 
fissure,  ffj  between  the  two  lobes,  into  which  the  round  ligament 
passes.  The  left  lobe,  f,  is  extensively  and  firmly  attached  to 
the  stomach,  the  small  omentum  being  a  thick  substance. 

In  Sirenia  the  liver  is  flatter  and  more  transversely  extended. 
In  the  Dugong  the  liver  is  a  transversely  oblong  viscus,  divided 
into  three  lobes  with  a  fourth  small  process  at  the  root  of  the  left 
lobe,  representing  the  lobulus  Spigelii.  It  is  as  usual  convex 
toward  the  diaphragm,  but  rather  flattened  than  concave  toward 
the  viscera,  the  anterior  margin  is  thick  and  rounded.  Of  the 
three  larger  lobes  the  middle  one  is  the  smallest,  of  a  square 
shape,  projecting  forward,  and  as  it  were  over-hanging  the  gall- 
bladder, which  is  lodged  in  the  middle  of  the  inferior  surface. 
The  ligamentum  suspensorium  is  continued  upon  the  middle  lobe, 
immediately  above  the  gall-bladder,  the  anterior  margin  of  this 
lobe  being  notched  to  receive  it,  and  the  remains  of  the  umbilical 
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vein  enter  the  Hver  an  inch  above  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder. 
The  two  lateral  lobes  are  more  than  jdouble  the  size  of  the  cystic 
lobe^  and  of  these  the  left  is  the  largest.  Both  these  lobes  are 
concave  toward  the  small  middle  lobe,  which  they  thus  surround 
and  conceal.  The  lobulus  Spigelii  is  of  a  flattened  and  square 
shape,  measuring  1^  inch  in  length.  The  Manatee  has  a  gall- 
bladder. 

In  the  Hog-tribe  the  liver  begins  to  encroach  more  upon  the 
left  hypochondrium ;  and  the  mass  to  the  right  of  the  suspensory 
fissure  is  subdivided  into  a  '  cystic  '  and  a  right  lobe,  besides  the 
spigelian  lobule. 

The  Perissodactyles  in  general  have  a  larger  and  more  sub- 
divided liver  than  the  Artiodactyles,  especially  than  the  Rumi- 
nants :  no  species  has  the  gall-bladder.  In  the  Horse  this  viscus 
extends  as  far  to  the  left  as  the  right :  the  suspensory  ligament 
enters  the  fissure  which  defines  the  left  lobe :  the  mass  to  the 
right  is  divided  by  a  second  fissure,  answering  to  the  '  cystic  '  in 
beasts  with  the  gall-bladder ;  and  a  fourth  small  lobe  is  defined 
by  fissures  on  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe.  In  the 
Rhinoceros  the  liver  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  has  the  usual 
flattened  form  in  Ungulates;  its  greatest  thickness  not  ex- 
ceeding 6  inches  in  a  liver  weighing  44  lbs. :  it  consists  of  a 
middle  portion  with  the  suspensory  fissure,  answering  to  the 
^  cystic '  lobe,  of  a  smaller  left  lobe,  and  a  still  smaller  right,  or 
posterior,  or  spigelian  lobule.  The  hepatic  duct,  ^  inch  in  diameter, 
receives  the  duct  of  the  larger  portion  of  pancreas  as  it  passes 
between  the  coats  of  the  duodenum,  and  such  common  duct  opens 
upon  a  protuberance  of  the  mucous  membrane.^  In  the  Hyrax 
the  homology  of  the  cystic  lobe  is  better  marked  by  the  presence 
of  a  cystic  notch,  although  without  the  bladder,  to  the  right  of 
the  suspensory  fissure :  the  left  and  right  lobes  have  the  same 
relative  proportions  as  in  the  Rhinoceros.  The  duct  from  each 
lobe  dilates  on  quitting  it,^  and  the  united  capacities  of  these 
receptacles  equal  an  ordinary-sized  gall-bladder;  the  common 
duct  continued  therefrom  is  3  lines  in  diameter,  contracts 
gradually  to  the  intestine,  and  opens  therein  9  lines  from  the 
pylorus. 

In  the  Elephant  the  liver  is  divided  into  two  lobes,  the  right 
being  the  largest:  the  suspensory  fissure  is  the  boundary.    There 

»  ▼".  pi.  14,  flg.  i.  p,  h. 

*  Gun",  p.  206.  In  the  Uxgest  of  theie  dilatations  I  found  a  DUtoma,  Danben- 
ton  foond  (April)  a  species  of  the  same  genus  in  the  bile-ducts  of  an  Ass,  czn^,  tome 
iv.  p.  419, 
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is  no  gall-bladder.  The  tepalic  duct,  fig.  366,  /,  g,  a  wide  and 
very  long:  it  has  a  reticulate  inner  eurface:  it  expands,  between 
the  coat«  0/  tbe  duodenum,  into  an  oval  receptacle,  ib.  o,  irregu- 
larly divided  into  compartments :  the  first  pancreatic  duct,  ib.  i, 
also  pours  its  secretion  into  this  receptacle,  which  contracts  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  sphincter  of  the  circular  layer  of  fibres,  before 
penetrating  the  muscular  coat,  which  here  protrudes,  as  a 
mamoiillary  eminence,  traversed  by  the  probe,  y,  r. 

In  a  female  Giraffe  I  found  a  large  gall-bladder,  bifid  at  its 


fundus.  It  was  attached  in  the  usual  position  to  the  under  part 
of  the  undivided  liver,  having  a  covering  of  peritoneum  over 
three-fourths  of  its  surface.  It  was  divided  throughout  its  length 
by  a  middle  vertical  septum,  fig.  367.  The  lining  membrane  of 
each  chamber  was  smooth ;  they  communicated  with  the  com- 
mencement of  a  single  cystic  duct,  tbe  terminal  orifices  admitting 
freely  the  blunt  end  of  a  common  probe  and  being  protected  by 
a  valvular  fold.  In  two  males,  subsequentiy  dissected,  there 
was  not  a  vestige  of  a  gall-bladder,  but  the  bile  was  conveyed 
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by  a  rather  wide  hepatic  duct  to  the  duodenum.  I  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  absence  of  the  gall-bladder  is  the  rule,  or  normal 
condition ;  and  that  the  Giraffe  in  this  respect,  as  in  the  structure 
of  its  horns,  has  a  nearer  affinity  to  the  Deer  than  to  the  Ante- 
lopes. In  these  and  all  hollow-horned  Ruminants,  a  gall-bladder 
is  present;  as  it  is,  also,  in  Moschus  and  Tragulus,  In  the  Came^ 
UdiB  the  gall-bladder  is  absent  as  in  the  CervidtB.  A  like  absence 
characterises  all  Perissodactyles,  and  suggests  some  relationship 
with  the  small  capacity  and  simple  structure  of  the  stomach  com- 
pared with  the  quantity  of  food  taken,  and  with  the  rapid  and 
continuous  transit  of  the  gastric  contents  through  the  small  intes- 
tines to  the  enormous  csecal  and  colonic  receptacles  where  diges- 
tion is  finally  completed.  But  the  somewhat  capricious  appear- 
ance of  the  gall-bladder  in  vegetarian  Mammals  discourages  such 
attempts  to  physiologise.  Thus  the  H<^,  e.g.  with  the  simple 
stomach  has  the  gall-bladder,  while  the  Peccary,  with  a  complex 
one,  has  it  not. 

The  lirer,  fig.  308,  r,  r,  closely  retains  the  mammalian  type  of 
the  organ  in  Monotremes.  Four  lobes  may  be  distinguished  in 
the  Elchidna :  the  principal  or  cystic  lobe  receives  the  suspensory 
ligament  in  a  fissure ;  the  large  gall-bladder  is  placed  a  little  to 
the  right  of  this ;  the  left  lobe  occupies  the  left  hypochondrium ; 
the  Spigelian  lobule  is  of  moderate  size ;  it  is  an  appendage  of 
the  right  lobe.  The  liver  presents  nearly  the  same  form  in  the 
Omithorhynchus,  which  has  likewise  a  large  gall-bladder,  ib.*#. 
There  are  three  hepatic  ducts  in  the  Echidna  which  join  the 
cystic,  and  the  common  canal  terminates  in  the  duodenum  rather 
more  than  an  inch  from  the  pylorus.  In  the  Omithorhynchus 
the  two  chief  hepatic  ducts  join  the  cystic  near  the  neck  of  the 
bladder ;  the  third  hepatic  joins  a  more  distant  part  of  the  cystic  ; 
the  ductus  choledochus  receives  the  pancreatic  duct  about  9  lines 
before  its  termination,  as  in  the  ^larsupials,  where  its  coats  are 
thickened  and  glandular,  and  opens  into  the  duodenum  about  8 
lines  from  the  pylorus. 

The  liver  is  subdivided  into  many  lobes  in  all  the  Marsupial 
genera.  It  is  relatively  largest  in  the  burrowing  Wombat  and 
carnivorous  Dasyure;  relatively  smallest  in  the  graminivorous 
Kangaroo,  in  which  it  is  situated,  as  in  the  placental  Kuminants, 
entirely  to  the  right  of  the  mesial  plane.  The  small  or  Spigelian 
lobe,  which  fits  into  the  lesser  curve  of  the  stomach,  is  given 
off  from  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  in  the  Kangaroos,  but  finom 
the  right  in  most  other  Marsupials ;  the  difference  just  noticed 
in  the  Kangaroo  depends  on  the  peculiar  disposition  of  its  re- 
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markable  Btomach.  In  the  Koala  tlie  under-surface  of  the 
liver,  fig.  368,  ia  subdivided  into  thirty  or  forty  lobules:  this 
condition  ia  presented  in  a  minor  de^jree  in  the  Ursine  Dasyure. 
In  a  long-tailed  Dasyuve,  which  weighed  3  lbs.  8J  oz.,  the  liver 
weighed  3J  oz.  avoirdupois.  The  suspensory  fold  in  Lyencephaia 
shows  hardly  a  trace  of '  ligamentum  rotundum.' 

The  gall-bladder  is  present  in  all  Marsupials,  ia  of  lat^e  size, 
and  loosely  lodged  in  a  deep  cleft  of  the  cystic  lobe.  In  the 
Opossum  it  generally  perforates  that  lobe,  and  the  fundus  appears 
at  a  round  opening  on  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver.  I  have  ob- 
served a  cfecal  process  from 
the  cystic  duct,  like  the 
beginning  of  a  second  gall- 
bladder,' The  coats  of  the 
ductus  cholcdochufi  are 
thickened  toward  its  termi- 
nation, and  become  the  seat 
of  numerous  mucous  cysts 
which  open  into  the  interior 
of  the  duct.  In  the  Phalan- 
gers  the  terminal  half-inch 
of  the  ductus  choledochus 
is  similarly  enlarged  and 
glandular.  The  biliary  and 
pancreatic  ducts  generally 
unite  together  before  per- 
forating the  duodenum :  in 
the  Virginian  Opossum,  the 
long-nosed  Bandicoot,  and 
the  long- tailed  Dasyure, 
they  pour  their  secretions 
into  the  gut  an  inch  from 
the  pylorus :  in  the  great 
Kangaroo  the  glandular 
ductus  choledochue  is  joined 
by  the  pancreatic  duct,  and 
terminates  in  the  duodenum 
5  inches  from  the  pylorus. 
The  anawerabie  parts  of 
the  liver  under  its  various  degrees  of  division  are  indicated  by  the 
Buspenaory  fold  or  ligament,  which  enters  a  fissure  called  ■  suapen- 
Bory,'  and  by  the  gall-bladder,  which  occupies  a  depression,  fissure 
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or  canal,  called  '  ctbHc,'  to  the  right  of  the  8us|>ensory  one.  The 
CTBtic  fi«Eure  is  the  less  constant  character ;  the  su^pensorr  fold 
is  almost  obsolete  in  some  Bats,  which  pass  the  greater  part  of 
their  time  head  downirard. 

In  the  more  simple  or  entire  forms  of  liver,  as  the  human  and 
cetacean,  fig.  255,  e,f,  the  suspeusory  figure,  ib.  g,  and  fig.  369, 
a,  divides  the  led,  ib.  i,  from  the  right  lobe,  ib.  ie,  is;  the  process 
sent  off  from  the  under  and  back  part  of  the  gland  to  the  lesser 
curvature  of  the  stomach,  in  ?klan,  being  the  '  Spigelian  lobule,' 
ib.  20.  In  the  majority  of  Mammals  a  lobe  is  more  definitely 
mariced  off  by  a  deeper  cleft  to  the  left  of  the  suspensory  fissure, 
and  a  right  portion  is  similarly  defined  by  a  cleft  to  the  right  of 
the  cystic  fissure.  These  two  superadded  clefts  thus  define  a 
middle,  commonly  the  largest,  portion  of  the  liver,  which  is  cha- 
racterised by  the  '  suspensory  '  and  '  cystic  '  fii^sures.  It  is  the 
•cystic'  or  gall-lobe,'  and 
is  the  faoroologue  of  the 
right  portion  of  the  left  lobe 
and  the  left  portion  of  the 
right  lobe,  including  the 
cystic  fossa,  of  the  human 
Htct.*  The  portion  of  the 
gland  to  the  right  of  the 
cystic  lobe,  in  most  qua- 
i^peds,  is  subdivided  into 
two  or  more  lobules;  the 
lobe  to  the  left  more  com- 
monly remains  single.  The 
transverse  deprestiion  usu- 
ally about  the  middle  of  the  nnder-surface  of  the  liver,  or  at  the 
cystic  lobe,  by  which  the  portal  vein  enters  the  gland,  is  the 
'  portal '  fissure,  ib.  7.  Another  groove  or  canal  is  called  '  post- 
caval,' being  traversed  by  the  vein,  ib,  is,  of  that  name. 

In  the  large  Shrew,  fig.  323,  and  in  most  In»eclivora,  the  more 
subdivided  condition  of  the  liver.  A,  h,  exists :  the  cystjc  lobe  is 

'  "Tbe  "gall-lob*"  ia  [he  InrgriL'     An»t.  of  Cnpvbara.  ccjwm.  ™l.  ii.  p.  213. 

'  I  do  oat  rrgard  ibe  whole  humin  lirer  as  rhe  bomolugue  of  rh«  '  nutic  lobt '  JD 
qiudniiwda,  and  tlie  '  right  ind  Mi  Inbn'  id  (h*ni  as  niperailJei]  parts,  aa  in  the 
following  riew: — '  H  fsnt  confidfrer  le  foie  dt  I'Jiomiiu  commt  compose  d'nn  »*ul  loW, 
qu*  D01U  Bppclona  "  lobe  pr>Dci[«l  "  aTec  UD  rudimfiit  de  lobole  droil,  wloi  de  Spigelins. 
Sons  T«rn>D9  snmwiT^mrnt  na  lobe  gauche  er  iin  lobe  droit  n'ajouler  a  gnurlie  rt  a 
droit«  dn  "  lobe  principal."  puis  an  lobnle  droil  <l  do  lobule  Bniiehe."  ill.  lom.  rr. 
deozieme  partie,  p.  432.  The  bomologne  of  ibe  '  Spigelian  lobule'  ia  shown  br  ilf 
reUtioD  to  tbe  Iruer  cnrralut  of  tbe  ■tomach.  flasoTK,  rather  tban  lobes  are  I'ld-d 
to  the  Um  of  qnadmpcdi.  *  Ib.  p.  197. 
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marked  by  the  gall-bladder,  v,  and  by  the  suspensory  notch  to  i& 
left ;  beyond  this  is  the  left  lobe,  and,  on  the  opposite  side,  are 
subdivisions  of  the  right  lobe.  The  liver  of  the  Tupaia  adheres 
to  this  type,  showing  four  lobes,  the  gall-bladder  presenting  its 
fundus  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cystic  fissure,  *  as  if  in  a  hole.'' 
The  gall-bladder  is  for  the  most  part  of  considerable  size.  In  the 
Hedgehog  its  fundus  appears  beyond  the  free  margin  of  the  liver, 
and  is  supported  by  a  process  of  falciform  ligament.  In  the 
Tenrec,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  as  it  were  incrusted  by  the  substance 
of  the  right  portion  of  the  principal  lobe. 

The  liver  of  Bats  is  very  little  divided :  occasionally  a  small 
lobe  Ls  marked  off  to  the  left  of  the  suspensory  limit  of  the  cystic 
lobe :  still  more  rarely  is  there  a  right  lobe.  All  Bats,  with  the 
Broussettes  and  Colugos,  have  the  gall-bladder. 

The  liver  of  the  two-toed  Sloth  is  confined  to  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium,  and  consists  chiefly  of  a  very  large  cystic  lobe,  re- 
ceiving the  suspensory  ligament :  sometimes  a  small  left  lobe  is 
marked  off,  and  there  is  always  a  smaller  Spigelian  lobe  behind. 
In  the  Ai  {Bradypus^  Z-dactylus)  the  left  lobe  is  not  present,  and 
the  posterior  lobule  is  less  defined ;  but  there  are  one  or  two 
fissures  at  this  part.  This  Sloth  has  no  gall-bladder :  the  two-toed 
kind  possesses  one.  Hunter  describes  its  cystic  duct  as  passing 
*  down  through  the  substance  of  the  liver  and  emerging  at  the  aorta, 
like  the  ductus  hepaticus ;'  it  then  joined  that  duct,  and  the  common 
canal  entered  the  duodenum  about  4  inches  from  the  pylorus.* 

The  cystic  lobe  is  the  largest  in  the  Armadillos :  there  are  two 
small  lobes  to  the  right,  as  well  as  one  to  the  left :  all  the  species 
have  the  gall-bladder.  I  found  it  more  deeply  imbedded  in 
Dasypus  sexcinctus  than  in  D,  Peha,^ 

The  liver  in  Orycteropus  differs  in  the  non-division  of  the  right 
lobe.  In  the  specimen  dissected  by  Jaeger,'  the  gall-bladder 
was  double,  the  two  being  closely  connected  by  cellular  tissue, 
and  having  a  common  covering  of  peritoneum :  the  two  cystic 
ducts  soon  unite  into  one,  which  is  joined  by  three  hepatic  ducts: 
the  common  duct  terminating  about  an  inch  from  the  pylorus. 
The  liver  of  Myrmecophaga  shows,  likewise,  a  cystic,  a  left,  and 
a  right  lobe,  and  extends  from  the  right  to  the  left  hypochondrium : 
the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  protrudes  through  a  subcircular 
notch  at  the  convex  side  of  the  gland  in  Myrm.jubqta, 

In  the  Radentia  the  cystic  lobe  has  the  usual  characters,  is  the 
largest,  and  is  often  so  deeply  cleft  by  its  characteristic  fissures 
as  to  present  the  appearance  of  three  distinct  lobes,  the  left  lobe 

*  ocauLXVi.  ToL  ii.  p.  177.  *  cxxvin",  p.  154.  *  cxijx".  p.  19. 
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is  somedmes  divided,  and  the  right  more  commonly  so,  the  clefts 
affecting  an  oblique  course.  The  mo^t  noteworthy  modification 
in  the  Rodent  order  is  that  presented  by  the  lirer  of  Capromys. 
Five  primary  divisions  or  lobes  are  indicated  by  the  usual  cha- 
racters ;  but  each  of  rhese  undergoes  a  subdivision  '  into  almost 
innumerable  angular  lobules,  varying  in  size  from  3  to  5  lines : 
though  closely  in  contact  they  are  quite  detached  &om  each 
other,  being  appended  by  their  apices  to  the  larger  branches  of 
the  vena  ports  and  hepatic  arteries  and  veins.  Each  of  the 
lobules  is  partially  subdivided  into  still  smaller  ones,  the  whole 
structure  approximating  to  a  complete  natural  unravelling  of 
this  conglomerate  gland  to  its  component  acinL*^  The  gall- 
bladder was  large;  its  contents  limpid  and  of  a  greyish  green 
colour.  The  genera  Mwt,  CrieetuSy  Lemmvi,  Echimys^  Erethizon^ 
Synetherety  as  a  rule,  are  without  the  gall-bladder.  Cuvier  did 
not  find  it  in  Sciurus  maximus  and  in  a  species  of  Pieromys :  but 
in  that  dissected  by  Hunter  (/^.  volucella)  it  was  present,  as  also 
in  Sciurus  einereus  and  the  common  SquirreL  The  Porcupine 
{Hystrix)  has  a  small  gall-bladder,  and  the  common  Jerboa 
(Diput  tagitia)  has  one  of  the  usual  size:  the  Cape  Jerboa 
{Uelamys)  has  it  not.  In  all  other  Rodents  the  gall-bladder  is 
present.  In  the  Guinea-pig  (  Cavia  porceUus)  Hunter  remarks, 
that  the  common  duct,  on  reaching  the  duodenum,  *  makes  a  turn 
and  passes  with  the  gut  for  more  than  one-third  of  an  inch,  where 
it  becomes  larger,  and  then  it  enters  the  gut.  This  looks  as 
if  this  duct  must  make  a  turn  somewhere,  as  it  did  not  do  it  at 
the  gall-bladder.'*  The  bile  in  Rodents  is  thin  and  transparent, 
yellow  or  greenish. 

All  Camivora  have  a  liver  with  a  left,  a  cystic,  and  a  right 
lobe,  the  latter  usually  subdivided  into  two  or  three  lobules :  in 
some  the  left  and  the  cystic  are  of  equal  size ;  in  others  the  left  is 
the  largest  lobe.  In  the  Lion  the  cystic  lobe  is  deeply  cleft  by 
the  suspensory  fissure  and  the  part  to  the  left  of  that  has  been 
counted  as  a  smaller  left  lobe :  there  is  a  larger  one  to  the  left 
of  this,  and  two  small  lobes  to  the  right  of  the  part  of  the  cystic 
lod^ng  the  gall-bladder.  In  the  Walrus  the  liver  is  divided  into 
seven  lobes,  each  of  which  is  more  or  less  notched  at  the  under- 
surface.  Comparing  this  liver  with  the  more  simple  forms  in 
Camivara,  we  recognise  the  homologue  of  the  right  lobe,  here 


»  cxxx".  p.  70.  The  preparation  is  No.  8108,  in  xx.  vol.  i.  (1833),  p.  238.  It 
app«ftni  to  be  a  normal  structure  in  the  Houtias,  being  described  in  xn.  tome  ir.  (1835) 
p.  454 ;  also  bj  8at  in  the  Rodent  called  Igodon,  vhich  appears  to  be  identical  vith 
Capramyt.    clV.  (1826).  *  ccxxxn.  vol.  ii.  p.  209. 
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divided  into  two,  the  right  division  being  the  smallest.  The  purt 
answeriog  to  the  cystic  lobe  is  deeply  cleft  into  three  subequal 
lobules,  between  the  two  right  of  which,  at  the  base  of  the  cleft, 
lies  the  long  pyrifomi  gall-bladder.  The  homolc^ue  of  the  lef^ 
lobe  is  of  a  broad  and  rounded  figure :  it  is  attached  by  a  band  of 
hepatic  substance,  one  inch  broad,  to  the  base  of  the  cystic  lobe, 
this  baad  bridging  over  the  portal  vessels.  The  lobulus  Spigelii, 
so  constant  in  its  position  behind  the  small  omentum  in  Mammals, 
here  forms  the  seventh  portion  of  the  liver.  The  gall-bladder  is 
three  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  inch  in  diameter: 
a  duplicature  of  peritoneum,  one  inch  broad,  extends  from  the 
cervix  vesicae  and  the  cystic  duct  to  the  duodenum.  The  fundus 
of  the  bladder  is  attached  by  shorter  folds  of  peritoneum  to  the 
two  walls  of  the  cystic  fissure  ;  it  has  an  entire  serous  investment. 
The  liver  of  the  Sea!  {I'hoca  vitulina)  differs  chiefly  in  the 
greater  elongation  and  more  pointed  form  of  its  divisions ;  viewwl 
from  below  or  behind,  the  lefl  lobe,  fig.  370,  a,  retains  moat  of 
the  normal  shape;  in 
the  cystic  lobe,  i.  A, 
the  suspensory  fissure 
is  marked  by  the  round 
ligament,  c,  the  cystic 
one,  d,  by  the  gall- 
bladder, e ;  /  is  the 
,  larger,  and  ff  the 
smaller  divisions  of 
the  right  lobe,  A  being 
the  Spigelian  lobule 
or  process ;  i  is  the 
portal  vein  entering 
the  fissure  so  called ; 
k  is  the  post-caval, 
perforating  the  hver 
to  combine  with  the 
hepatic  veins  in  form- 
ing the  capacious  sinus,  /,  I,  Irom  which  the  trunk,  again  con- 
tracted, m,  is  continued  to  perforate  the  diaphragm,  before  termi- 
nating in  the  heart.  The  hepatic  veins  in  the  Seal  have  an  outer 
coat  of  circular  fibres.'  The  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  sinus 
of  the  hepatic  veins  during  the  act  of  diving  indicates  the  need 
of  a  muscular  power  to  propel  the  blood  onward  to  the  heart. 
The  under  surface  of  most  of  the  lobes  shows  small  notches  or 

■    CLYIl".  p.  73a,  pl.Xxiii,  fig,  2. 
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fissures ;  and  these  are  still  more  marked  in  Oiaria.  Two  hepato- 
cystic ducts  entered  the  gall-bladder  in  the  seal  I  dissected.'  The 
cystic  duct  was  joined  by  a  small  hepatic  duct  about  half  an  inch 
from  the  gall-bladder ;  and  a  little  lower  down  was  joined  by  a 
larger  hepatic  duct,  which  was  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
other  ducts^  each  of  which  was  also  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
ducts,  coming  distinctly  from  four  lobes  of  the  liver.  The  ductus 
communis  was  one  and  a  half  inch  long ;  it  was  joined  by  the  pan- 
creatic duct,  as  it  terminated  in  a  dilated  sacculus  within  the 
duodenal  coats. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  gall-bladder  is  minutely  rugous  and 
villous,  the  rugse  becoming  longitudinal  at  the  cervix,  and  sub- 
siding in  the  duct.  This  character  obtains  in  other  Carnivora, 
in  all  species  of  which  the  alterative  reservoir  of  the  bile  is  pre- 
sent. In  the  Felines  the  valvular  or  impeding  twist  of  the  cystic 
duct  is  well  marked. 

Domestic  Camivora,  obtaining  more  food,  and  more  regularly, 
than  wild  ones,  have  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  digestive 
apparatus :  not  only  is  the  intestinal  canal  longer,  but  the  liver 
is  larger :  there  are  more  hydro-carbonates  to  be  eliminated,  more 
chyle  to  be  made.^ 

In  the  Aye-aye  neither  left  nor  right  lobe  of  the  liver  are 
subdivided ;  but,  as  in  other  Lemurs,  both  are  distinct  from  the 
cystic  lobe,  which  shows  the  usual  cystic  and  suspensory  fissures, 
and  the  left  lobe  is  the  largest.  All  the  clefts  are  more  trans- 
verse, less  oblique  than  in  the  usually  more  subdivided  liver  of 
Rodents.^  In  many  Platyrhines  the  right  lobe,  in  some  the  left 
lobe  also,  are  subdivided.  In  most  Catarhines  the  same  degree 
of  hepatic  division  obtains  as  in  Strepsirhines ;  but  in  some 
Doucs,  in  Gibbons,  Orangs,  and  Chimpanzees,  both  right  and  left 
lobes  have  blended  with  the  cystic,  and  the  suspensory  notch 
becomes,  as  in  Man,  the  boundary  between  the  two  masses 
termed  *  right '  and  *  left '  lobes  in  Anthropotomy.  The  *  Spi- 
gelian '  lobule  is  a  process  of  the  left  posterior  angle  of  the  right 
lobe  :  it  is  partly  defined  by  the  post-caval  vein,  fig.  369,  13 :  the 
part  of  the  cystic  lobe  between  the  cystic  and  suspensory  fissures 
is  the  *  lobulus  quadratus,'  ib.  is,  of  Anthropotomy. 

The  lobes  of  the  liver  in  its  several  grades  of  natural  subdivision 
in  the  Mammalian  class  are  invested  by  a  delicate  fibrous  coat 
which  is  continuous  with  the  similar  looser  investment  of  the 

•  CLVii^.  p.  162. 

=  So  Daubenton  : — *  Le  foie  du  chat  domestique  dtoit  plus  gros,  plus  ferme,  et  d'nn© 
couleur  rougft4tre  beaucoup  plus  fonc^e  que  le  foie  du  chat  sauvage/  cxxii'.  tome  vi. 
p.  29.  •  '^n'-  P-  43. 
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vessels  in  the  portal  fissure  called  '  GHsbod's  capsule.'  The  serons 
accompanies  and  closely  adheres  to  the  fibrous  coat,  save  at  the 
portal  fissure  and  along  the  suspensory  and  other  folds,  called 
'  ligameDts,' where  the  serous  coat 
is  reflected  from  the  gland.  The 
resolution  of  the  lobes  and  lo- 
bules of  the  liver  into  the  ultimate 
subdivisions  or  '  acini,'  is  natu- 
rally shown  in  CapromyM-.  as  a 
rule  they  require  section  or  ma- 
ceration. 

As  the  anatomist  *  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  a  knowledge 
of  tlieir  structure  has  applied  to 
these  '  acini '  the  term  usually 
given  to  such  secondary  divisions 
as  the  '  lobulus  Spigelii,'  and  has 
founded  his  nomenclature  thereon,  it  will  be  retained.  Kiemau's 
'  lobules  '  range  in  size  from  ji^th  to  i^gth  inch  in  diameter,  pre- 
sent a  foliated  contour  in  lon- 
gitudinal section,  fig.  371,  i,  3, 
a  polygonal  one  in  transverse, 
fig.  378  :  a  venule  issuing  from 
their  centre,  fig.  371,  s  and  :, 
connects  them  with  the  initial 
or  '  sublobular  '  branches  of 
the  hepatic  vein  -(laid  open  in 
fig.  371):  the  rest  of  their 
surface  is  attached  by  similar 
beginnings  of  hepatic  ducts 
and  absorbents,  by  terminal 
branches  of  the  hepatic  artery 
and  portal  vein,  and  by  nerves, 
to  the  thin  stratum  of  areolar 
tissue  connecting  one  lobule 
with  others.  Each  is  composed 
of  ramifications  of  its  suspen- 
sory 'intralobular'  venule,  of 
arterial  capillaries,  of  a  plexus 
of  portal  capillaries,  a  plexua 
of  biliary  passages,  of  nerves, 
lymphatics,  and  intermediate  cell-substance — the  essential  part  of 
the  gland  which  the  other  structures  subserve.    The  section  mag- 
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nified  of  a  'sublobuUr  venule,'  fig.  371,  shows  the  commonly 
hex^ooal  oiiUine  of  the  fiattened  bases  of  the  lobules  4,  the  ter- 
minations of  the  '  intralobular '  venules  7,  the  interlobular  fissures 

8,  and  the  '  interlobular  spaces ' 

9,  at  their  angles :  these  are 
continued  into  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  more  or  less  rounded 
lateral  surfaces  of  the  closelj 
packed  lobules.  The  ramifica- 
tion of  the  intralobular  venule 
3  is  seen  in  the  longitudinal  ' 
section  of  the  lobules,  i,  3  In 
the  Seal  the  intralobular  veins 
at  their  exit  from  the  lobules 
enter  hepatic -venous  canals, 
where  they  unite  into  branches, 
which  are  connected  by  a  fine 
cellular  tissue,  forming  a  sheath 
round  the  hepatic  veins.' 

The   portal    vein,   in  Mam- 
mals, fig.  372,  is  formed  by  the  

superior,  b,  and  inferior,  c,  mesenteric  veins,  by  the  splenic  vein, 
d,  by  the  gastro-epiploic,  e,  and  pancreatic,  f,  veins  :  the  trunk. 
a,  entering  the  portal  fissure,  divides  into  a  right,  A,  and  left,  p, 
branch :    these    penetrate    their  374 

respective  divisions  of  the  liver, 
nuuify  and  Bubdivide  therein, 
along  tracts  termed  '  portal  ca- 
nak,'  fig.  373,  a,  a ;  but  which 
likewise  lodge  branches  of  the 
hepatic  artery,  p,  and  duct,  A. 
As  all  these  are  connected  to- 
gether  by  a  prolongation  of  the 
areolar  tissue  of  '  Glisson's  cap- 
sule,' branches  continued  from 
the  portal  vein,  e,  and  forming  a 
plexus  in  that  tissue,  are  termed 
'  vaginal,'  from  which,  as  well  as 
directly  from  the  portal  vein,  as  clui-. 

at/,  venules  enter  the  interlobular  spaces,  are  called  'interlobular 
venules,'  fig.  374,  a,  a,  penetrate  the  lobule.  A,  and  form  a  capil- 
lary plexus  therein,  most  richly  at  the  periphery,  but  from  which 


the '  intralobukr  vein,' 


,  begins.    The  hepatic  artery  has  a  similar 
CLTU".  p.  738. 
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distribution  through  the  portal  canal,  fig.  373,^,  where  the  ininut& 
branchce  form  '  vaginal  plexuaee,'  sending  off  iuterlobular  branches 
which  terminate  id  the  lobule  by  a  capiliaiy  plexus  communicat- 
ing »nd  localised  with  the  portal  one.  The  meshes  of  the  radially 
arranged  plexuses,  fig.  375,  are  occupied  by  organites  which  subsist 
by  endosmotic  intussusception  and  assimilation  of  blood-elements, 
modify  them  by  interchange  of  other  elementary  combiaationa, 
then  perish  by  rupture  or  solution  of  their  walls.  These  bodies, 
called  '  hepatic  cells,'  much  exceed  in  size  the  monads  of  infusoria,' 
being  about  30*00*''  •"'^'^  '°  diameter;  but,  Uke  them,  they  have 
a  hyaline  granulated  nucleus,  which  coutrasis  by  its  refractive 
brightness  with  the  tawny  yellow  of  the  minuter  granules  of  the 
main  contents  of  the  cell,  in  which  also  float  oil-globules.  These 
contents,  exuded  or  set  free,  fill  the  intervals  of  the  '  nucleated 
cells,'  and  form  the  '  bile,'  or  brief  equivalent  of  '  bile  vesicles 
without  proper  walls.'  *  When  an  epithelium  is  discernible,  sepa- 
rating them  from  the  capillaries,'  the  bile-ducts  may  be  said  to 
commence.  The  inductive  figure  given  by  Kieman  of  the  intra- 
lobular or  initial  bile -conduits,  fig.  375,  receives  support  from  the 
recent  careful  researches  of  Hering  in  the  liver  of  tiie  rabbit : 
he  describes  them  as  form- 
ing a  plexus  with  polygonal 
meshes  *  from  which  the 
canals  are  continued  to  form 
the  interlobular  ducts,  a,  a  ; 
'  "^nS^S^HKfaf  ^S'^B^^^^^f '  ^^'^^  these  are  continued  the 
js^^^^mg^lg^j^HH^^'  :  '  vaginal  branches,'  fig.  373, 
'  v^i!^^^^S^^^Ii^^^*r-'  ^'  ^^''^'^  progressively  unite 
^V'--  '■'  '-■'  ■  .^^^^Sif'/  to  form  the  hepatic  ducts. 
These,  in  Alan,  emerge,  two 
in  number,  at  the  portal  fis- 
"''"'"'   """'  sure :  in  more  divided  livers 

the  liberated  ducts  are  more  numerous;  hut  all  unite,  as  a  rule  in 
Mammals,  into  one  trunk,  which,  in  those  having  a  gall-bladder, 
joins  the  cjstic  duct  to  form  the  '  ductus  communis  choledocbus.' 
This  duct,  fig.  376,  a,  penetrates  the  duodenum  distinctly  from 
rtie  pancreatic  duct,  6,  both  run  obliquely  between  the  several 

'  Such,  e.g.  as  the  .Vona«  atomua,  jn'soth  lino  in  di«mPter. 

'  '  Ein  GalleocnpillAijBlBm  ohne  eigene  Wandung,'  ctra".  p.  241. 

'  The  '  vhi'd'  or  '  where'  auch  '  epitliplial  wslla'  are  gdined,  fonnlng  a  begiDiiiii|[ 
of  proper  conduits  for  oairjing  off  the  bile  from  (he  inter9[.BCfs  of  the  fortnativt  cells, 
may  long  bo  dolmteablfi  ground  with  -Micrographers ;  as  now  b«twp<-n  Beale,  Bodgi-. 
and  Hering.     cux".  p.  241. 

*  '  Eb  NetK  mit  polygonalen  Mnselirn,'  cux'',  p.  241.  Kieman  obtained  a  view 
of  anastomosing  tiiliarj  ducta  in  part  of  a  lateral  ligament  of  the  human  liTer;  cltu'. 
p.  789,  pL  xxW  fig.  4. 
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tunics,  e,  d,  e,  of  the  gut,  in  Man,  to  the  extent  flhomi  in  fig.  376, 
before  uniting  to  fonu  the  conunon  receptacle  wirhin  the  tenninal 
promineDce. 

The  *  carrying  arrangements'  of  the  bile  are,  thus,  on  a  more 
concentrated   plan   in   the   present  than  in  376 

lower  claseef  of  Vertebrates.  The  human 
cvstic  duct  shows  a  series  of  crescentic  folds 
of  the  lining  memhrane,  directed  obliquely 
round  the  canal,  and  so  arranged  as  to  give 
the  appearance  of  a  spiral  valve.  Nume- 
rous minute  follicles,  either  branched  or 
clustered,  open  upon  the  mucous  tract  ot 
the  bile-ducts :  in  the  smaller  branches  their 
orifices  are  in  two  opposite  longitudinal 
rows. 

From  the  arrangement  and  localisation  in 
the  '  lobule '  of  the  capillaries  of  the  two 
systems  of  veins,  determined,  t<^ether  with 
most  that  is  of  importance  in  hepatic  struc- 
ture, by  the  admirable  research,  skill,  and 
patience  of  Kiebkax,  an  explanation  has 
been  afibrded  of  appearances  otherwise  un- 
intelligible or  misleading.'  When  the  capil- 
laries of  the  hepatic  rein  are  gorged,  as  is 
usual  in  an  early  stage  of  congestion,  the 
flattened  surfaces  of  the  lobules  on  the  superficies  of  the  liver 
present  the  appearance  in  fig.  377.     When  the  portal  capillaries 


•iii 


are   congested,  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  lobules  present  the 
deeper  colour,  as  in  fig.  378.      So,  in  examining  portions  of  the 

coKlcal'  and  ' mrilultai;'  iDUuDrf«  of  »ide 
M  of  othtrt     .'^^  CLm".  p.  763. 
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liver  of  lower  Mammals,  as  in  that  of  the  squirrel  figured  b^ 
J.  Miiller,'  fig.  379,  the  unoongested  pale  peripheral  portions  of 
379  the  lobules,  nearest  the 

interlobular  fissures,  e,  e, 
rnaj  suggest  an  arrange- 
ment of  ultimate  or  ini- 
tial biharv  ducts  which 
IB  merely  due  to  partial 
congestion  *  The  stnic 
lure  of  the  liver  is  the 
same  throughout  the 
class  the  fonn  of  the 
gland  vanea  go\  eroed 
"  "  mainly    by    relations   of 

C     g-.lcdli    ■  u>    I  I*|U    rr      MI  111 

package  with  adjonung 
abdominal  viscera  and  hy  the  degree  in  which  it  may  be  affected 
by  inflections  of  the  trunk. 

§  339.  Pancreas  of  Mammalia. — This  conglomerate  gland  here 
differs  chiefly  from  that  in  birds  by  the  progressive  development 
of  a  part  more  or  less  distinct  from  that  which  is  lodged  within 
the  loop  or  fold  of  the  duodenum :  such  added  part  may  be 
represented  by  that  freely  projecting  end  of  a  fold  of  the  bird's 
duodenal  pancreas  (vol.ii.  p.  175,  fig.  87,  q),  which  stretches  to* 
wards  the  spleen,  but  there  is  no  transverse  part  of  the  gland 
extending  at  right  angles  from  the  duodenal  portion,  like  that 
which  forms  the  splenic  or  transverse  pancreas  in  the  Mammalian 
class,  and  which  ultimately  becomes  the  main  part  or  body  of  the 
gland  in  them.  In  most  Mammals  the  pancreas  is  of  a  pale  flesh 
colour,  but  usually  less  pink  or  of  leas  decided  tint  than  in  birds : 
it  is  firmer  in  texture,  and  shows  more  plainly  its  conglomerate 
structure. 

The  pancreas  in  the  Omithorhynchus  is  a  thin,  somewhat 
ramified  gland  bent  upon  itself;  the  left  and  larger  portion  de- 
scends by  the  side  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  spleen.  The  pancreas  is 
thicker  in  the  Echidna,  and  enlarges  considerably  towards  the 
duodenum.  The  principal  difference  occurs  in  the  place  of  ter- 
mination of  the  pancreatic  duct,  which,  in  the  Omithorhynchus, 
joins  the  ductus  choledochus,  but  in  the  Echidna  terminates  sepa- 
rately in  the  duodenum  and  nearer  the  pylorus  than  does  the  ductus 
choledochus.  The  arrangement  of  the  hepatic  and  pancreatic 
ducts  is  thus  conformable  to  the  Mammalian  type,  and  the  Omi- 


i.  flg.  11. 


'  Well  eiplaiiK-d  ir 


HI-,  p.  186, 
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ihorliyiichus,  in  the  place  of  the  junction  of  these  ducts  near  the 
commencement  of  the  ductus  choledochus,  manifests  its  affinity 
to  the  Marsupials.  In  these  the  pancreas  extends  as  usual  from 
the  duodenum  to  the  spleen,  behind  the  stomach ;  it  is  charac- 
terised by  a  process  sent  off  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
main  lobe  at  or  near  its  left  extremity.  Small  and  thin  processes 
branch  out  into  the  duodenal  mesentery  (in  a  Phalanger);  and 
similar  but  still  more  numerous  processes,  in  the  peritoneal 
attaching,  or  omental,  fold  to  the  left,  give  the  organ  a  dendritic 
appearance  in  the  Kangaroo  ;  but  the  splenic  process  seems  to  be 
constant.  The  pancreatic  duet  usually  opens  into  the  glandular 
dilatation  of  the  ductus  choledochus,  and  the  secretions  enter  the 
intestine  further  from  the  pylorus  than  usual. 

The  same  low  type  of  gland  prevails  in  the  Bodentia,  and  is 
well  shown  by  Hyde  Salter  in  the  rat  {Mus  decumanus,  fig.  380, 
the  main  part  of  the  gland  being  that  which  extends  from  the 
end  of  the  duodenal  fold  to  the  left  into  the  gastrosplenic  omentum, 
Oy  where  it  ramifies:  the  chief  part  of  the  duodenal  pancreas 
follows  the  curve  of  the  gut,  but  ramifies  in  its  wide  messentery, 
d.  In  the  Cavy,  where  the  duodenal  loop  is  longer  and  narrower 
than  in  the  Rat,  the  included  portion  of  pancreas  reminds  one  of 
the  disposition  of  that  in  the  Bird.  In  the  Capybara  the  resem- 
blance is  less  because  the  duodenum  is  shorter,  and  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  pancreas  is  small :  the  transverse  and  larger 
part  of  the  gland  is  also  more  compact  than  in  most  Rodents.  In 
the  Porcupine  the  duct  of  the  larger  part  of  the  pancreas  enters 
the  duodenum  far  from  the  pylorus.  In  the  Beaver  the  pancreas 
is  of  considerable  extent,  measuring  in  length  nearly  2  feet,  and 
following  the  course  of  the  duodenum  down  to  the  iliac  region 
and  up  again  as  far  as  the  umbilical,  being  attached  to  the  intes- 
tine by  a  process  of  mesentery :  it  is  thin  and  narrow,  and  has 
one  small  branch  or  process  lying  parallel  with  its  body  where  it 
passes  behind  the  liver,  and  a  few  others  at  the  curvature  of  the 
duodenum.  Its  duct,  somewhat  larger  than  a  crow-quill,  enters 
the  small  intestine  at  the  extremity  of  the  gland,  1  foot  and 
9  inches  from  the  pylorus,  and  1  foot  and  6  inches  from  the  ter- 
mination of  the  ductus  choledochus.^  This  is  the  extreme  of 
distance  from  the  pylorus  and  bile-conduits  of  the  entry  of  the 
pancreatic  secretion  into  the  intestinal  tract,  which  has  been  ob- 
served in  Mammals :  the  character  prevails  in  the  Rodent  order, 
and  Physiologists  have  availed  themselves  of  it  in  the  Rabbit  in 

•  ocxxxi.  p.  98.  *  CLXi".  p.  19. 
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experimental  research  on  the  action  of  the  bile  in  the  intestine 
before  its  admixture  with  the  pancreatic  secretion.  Most  Intec- 
tivora  also  ehow  the  flattened  branched  form  of  the  pancreas  in 
the  broad  membraneB  suspending  contiguous  organs :  it  is  shown 
in  a  large  snouted  Shrew,  in  fig.  323,  p.    In  the  Hedgehog  one  of 


the  duodenal  branches  hangs  freely  from  the  mesentery  with  an 
entire  investment  of  peritoneum.' 

In  the  Sloth  the  left  end  of  the  splenic  portion  of  the  pancreas 
has  an  entire  serous  coat,  and  is  somewhat  loosely  suspended 
from  the  back  of  the  epiploon :  the  duodenal  portion  is  narrower. 
In  Myrmecopkaga  the  transverse  or  splenic  portion  is  long  and 

'  cXLVn".  p.  236,  Nch  T80  i. 
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narrow,  connected  with  both  epiploon  and  stomach  :  the  duodenal 
part  follows  the  curve  of  the  gut. 

In  Cetacea  the  pancreas,  like  the  liver,  become:?  more  compact 
in  form :  it  is  unusually  long,  flat,  rather  narrow  but  thick,  with 
its  left  end  near  the  spleen,  and  attached  to  the  first  gastric  ca^dtv : 
it  crosses  the  spine  at  the  root  of  the  mesentery,  behind  the  second 
and  third  stomachs,  to  the  right,  following,  or  expanding  at,  the 
curve  of  the  duodenum,  to  which  it  adheres,  and  sending  its  duct 
to  join  the  hepatic  near  the  entry  into  the  dilated  part  of  the 
duodenum. 

In  a  half-grown  Dugong  I  found  the  splenic  part  of  the  pan- 
creas seven  inches  in  length,  thick  and  obtuse  at  the  left,  and  where 
its  diameter  was  two  inches,  and  gradually  diminishing  toward  the 
duodenal  part:  the  duct  is  wide,  and  terminates  on  the  same 
prominence  with  the  bile-duct,  and  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
pylorus  than  in  Cetacea.  The  pancreas  of  the  elephant  shows 
more  of  the  rodent  than  of  the  ungulate  type  of  the  gland.  It 
consists  of  several  masses  not  very  closely  connected  with  each 
other,  from  which  separate  ducts  are  given  off,  which  unite  into 
two  conduits:  one  of  these  pours  the  secretion  into  the  upper 
compartment  of  the  biliary  pouch,  fig.  366,  where  it  is  mixed  up 
with  the  bile  therein  contained  preparatory  to  its  introduction 
into  the  intestine,  while  the  other  opens  into  the  duodenum  about 
two  inches  lower  down«  In  the  Rhinoceros  the  transverse  or 
splenic  part  of  the  pancreas  is  the  largest,  in  length  nearly  two 
feet:  the  duodenal  part,  about  half  that  length,  extended  at  a 
right  angle,  chiefly  backward  (sacrad)  expanding  within  the  pro* 
cess  of  the  peritoneum,  connecting  the  duodenum  to  the  enormous 
csectun.  The  duct  of  the  splenic  portion  entered  the  duodenal 
fossa  common  to  it  and  the  hepatic  duct ;  the  duct  of  the  smaller 
portion  terminated  about  two  inches  from  the  other,  but  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  pylorus.  The  pancreas  in  the  Hysena  and 
Tapir  resembles  that  in  the  Rhinoceros ;  nor  is  there  any  material 
modification  in  the  Horse:  the  descending  duodenal  portion  is 
relatively  broader,  and  lies  over  the  right  kidney.  In  the  Hog 
the  duodenal  part  is  narrower,  but  longer:  the  splenic  part  is 
broad  and  bifurcate,  sending  downward,  or  sacrad,  a  process  as  fiur 
as  the  left  emnlgent  vein.  In  Ruminants  the  divisions  of  the 
broad  and  flat  pancreas  are  less  defined :  the  descending  process 
comes  ofi*  rather  from  the  duodenal  side  of  the  gland.  In  the 
Giraffe  the  duodenum  receives  the  combined  biliary  and  pancreatic 
secretions  about  ten  inches  from  the  pylorus. 

The  pancreas  in  Camivora  is  long  and  narrow,  but  continues 
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of  a  more  definite  and  compact  form  than  in  Zy-  or  Ltss^-encephala : 
its  duodenal  and  splenic  divisions  are,  however,  well  marked  and 
subequal:  the  former  usually  describes  a  circle,  as  in  fig.  351,  r, 
following  that  of  the  comparatively  long  and  loose  duodenum ; 
the  latter,  ib.  f,  is  straight  and  transverse  in  course :  both  por- 
tions are  triedral,  and  have  an  entire,  or  nearly  entire,  serous 
coat ;  and  in  some  species  this  is  continued  from  one  of  the  angles 
as  a  narrow  suspensory  fold  of  the  gland,  from  the  posterior  part 
of  the  great  omentum  in  the  splenic  portion. >  In  the  Lion  and 
most  Felines,  the  duct  of  the  annular  part  sometimes  communi- 
cates with  that  of  the  splenic  part  at  two  points,  and  the  main 
duct  communicates  with  the  bile-duct,  before  entering  the  intes- 
tine. In  the  Dog  the  duodenal  portion  follows  the  descending 
course  of  that  gut,  and  is  longer  than  the  splenic  division,  which 
it  joins  at  a  right  angle :  the  ducts  of  each  part  unite  between 
the  duodenal  coats,  before  joining  the  bile-duct,  which  is  distinct 
external  to  the  duodenum,  and  can  be  separately  tied.  Cuvier 
notes,  as  a  rare  structure  or  anomaly,  a  lateral  reservoir  for  the 
pancreatic  secretion  in  the  Cat :  its  duct,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  lengUi,  communicated  with  the  common  duct  formed  by  those 
of  the  two  parts  of  the  pancreas,  which  joins  the  bile-duct,  as  in 
the  Lion.  The  dilatation  or  sac  between  the  tunics  of  the  duo- 
denum in  the  Seal-tribe  is  common  to  the  pancreatic  and  biliary 
secretions. 

In  the  Aye<aye  the  pancreas  is  a  broad  thin  gland,  extending 
and  expanding  from  near  the  spleen  to  the  duodenum,  and  thence 
continued,  as  the  '  small  pancreas,'  a  little  way  beyond  the  entry 
of  the  duct,  which  is  close  to  that  of  the  gall-duct :  here  the  gland 
sends  ofi^  some  short  narrow  processes  into  the  fold  of  the  mesen- 
tery :  it  is,  however,  more  compact,  less  ramified  and  diffused,  than 
in  Rodents,  The  duodenum  being  relatively  shorter  and  less 
loosely  suspended  in  both  the  Aye-aye  and  Lemurs,  the  part 
corresponding  to  the  '  small  pancreas '  is  less  developed  than  in 
Lissencepliala :  but  it  is  more  developed  than  in  the  true  Quad" 
rumanay  in  which  the  duodenum  becomes  still  more  confined  in 
position.  The  left  end  of  the  pancreas  is  rather  loosely  suspended 
in  both  Lemurs  and  Platyrhines:  in  Catarhines  it  has  only  a 
partial  covering  from  the  epiploon,  and  the  gland  acquires  its 
fixedness  and  compactness  of  form  which  characterise  it  in  them. 
Here  the  duodenal  of  small  pancreas,  fig.  381,  A,  is  reduced  to  an 
enlargement  cajy^ed  the  ^  head,'  and  which  occasionally  follows  in 
a  short  curve  the  bend  of  the  duodenum :  it  more  rarely  repeats 
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the  detached  cooditioD  which  prevails  in  some  lower  msmmals  :  the 
splenic  portion,  ib.  pa,  contracts  near  the  spleen,  ip.  The  thick 
upper  border  receives  in  a  groove  or  canal  the  splenic  artery  and 
vein.  The  main  duct  tra- 
verses the  substance  of  the 
gland  nearer  the  lower  than 
the  upper  border ;  it  is  com- 
monly joined  near  it«  end 
by  the  duct  from  the  lesser 
pancreas,  or  '  head,'  k :  but 
the  homology  of  this  with  the 
duodenal  pancreas  of  lower 
mammals  and  birds  is  some- 
times instructively  exempli- 
fied by  the  independent 
entry  of  its  duct  into  the 
duodenum,  as  in  fig.  382,  B, 

c.  In  the  ordinary  arrangement  the  duct  ot  the  larger,  b,  unites 
with  that  of  the  leaser  pancreas,  and  the  common  pancreatic  duct 
penetrating  the  duodenal  tunics  joins  the  common  bile-duct  at  the 
ampulla,  before  entering  the  intestine,  as  shown  in  fig.  376.  In  the 
variety  B,  the  duct  of  the  larger  jg^ 

pancreas,  b,  alone  has  this  rela- 
tion with  the  gall-duct,  a :  in  a 
rarer  variety,  c,  the  common 
duct  of  the  pancreas,  b,  opens 
distinctly  from  the  common 
bile-duct,  a :  in  a  still  rarer 
anomaly,  D,  the  duct  of  the 
lesser  pancreas  receives  tribu- 
taries from  the  larger  pancreas, 
becoming  a  tube  of  equal  size, 
and  the  two,  b,  c,  unite,  before 
the  usual  junction  with  the  bile- 
duet,  a.  The  proper  coat  of 
the  pancreatic  duct  is  a  firm 
tissue  of  interwoven,  mainly 
longitudinal,  fibres ;  with  an 
outer  loose  areolar  covering  and 
an  epithelial  lining.  This,  in 
the  minute  beginnings  of  the  carrying  system,  consists  of  co- 
lumnar cells  so  packed  that  their  ends  next  the  duct-cavity  pre- 
sent a  penta-  or  hexa-gonal  pavement,  fig.  383.  The  initial  ductlets 
arise  from  the  interspaces  of  the  follicular  or  cell-structure  of  the 
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gland,  receiving  the  contente  of  the  cells,  which,  as  in  the  liver, 
are  the  agents  operating  upon  the  blood-constituente  so  aa  to 
convert  them  into  '  pancreadc  juice.'     Hyde  Salter,  who  found 


illustrations  of  the  ultimate 
structure  of  this  gland.  Fig. 
384  shows  a  group  of  follicles 
from  the  pancreas  of  a  Rat, 
viewed  BO  as  to  bring  their 
central  cavity  into  focus. 
The  average  size  of  a  pan- 
creatic follicle  is  j-^^  of  an 
inch :  they  are  commonly 
arranged  in  groups  of  very 
various  nnmhere. 

In  the  follicles  protein  e 
matter  is  formified  or  deve- 
loped as  selective  cells,  of 
from  TjVir  to  ^bW  of  "n  ™ch 
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in  diameter^"  Bubcompressed,  rounded  or  polygonal  in  shape ; 
which  escape  by  rupture  of  the  follicle.  These  cells  slightly  in- 
crease and  become  filled  by  opaque  granules,  fig.  385,  resembling 
the  granular  contents  of  the  free  secretion,  which  granules  appear 
to  be  liberated  by  the  solution  and  disappearance  of  the  cell-wall. 

The  spaces  containing  both  follicles  and  cells  are  circumscribed 
by  productions  of  a  basilemma  defining  the  ultimate  lobules  or 
'  acini'  of  the  pancreas :  in  one  of  these,  fig.  386,  may  be  seen  a 
group  of  follicles  containing  two  results  of  formifaction,  called 
*  stages  of  selective  or  epithelial  cells.'  ^ 

The  following  are  among  the  later  and  more  exact  analyses  of 
the  pancreatic  secretion  from  a  camiyorous  and  a  herbivorous 
species  of  mammal : — 

F^mereatie  jnioe  of  dog  (Schmidt).'  Pancreatic  juice  of  ass  (Prericbs).' 

Water  ....      90076  Water  ....       98640 


Solid  zesidue 

99-24 

Solid  residne 

Fat      ...        . 

13-60 

Organic  matter    . 

90-38 

0-26 

Inorganic 

8-86 

Alcohol  extract    . 

0-16 

Water  extract 

309 

Soluble  salts 

8-90 

Insoluble  salts 

1-20 

Frerichs'  'water-extract '  and  Schmidt's  'organic  matter'  signify 
a  substance  resembling  albumen  and  casein,  but  not  identical 
with  ptyalin.  The  pancreatic  secretion  differs  from  the  salivary 
in  containing  more  llian  double  the  amount  of  solid  residuum,  in 
which  albumen  and  casein  are  abundant;  while  they  exist  in  very 
small  quantity  in  saliva.  Saliva  is  neutral,  or  contains  a  little 
alkaline  carbonate :  the  pancreatic  secretion  contains  a  little  free 
add.  Saliva  contains  sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium ;  in  the  pan- 
creatic fluid  there  is  none. 

This  fluid  completes   the   process  of  converting   amylaceous 

■  In  uring  the  terms  '  ceU '  and  *  nucleate  cell '  I  would  not  be  understood  aa  imply- 
ing *^^*  soidi  are  progeny  of  previous  cells,  owing  their  origin  to  a  genetic  process 
inherited  from  'one  primordial  form  into  which  life  was  first  breathed  (ccxiii". 
p.  484).*  The  cell  is  one  of  the  forms  in  which  proteine  matter  in  solution  may  be 
aggivgated,  with  limitation  of  sixe  and  definition  of  shape;  such  forms  differing  fnnn 
crystals  in  being  xonnded  instead  of  angular,  as  shown  in  the  instructiTe  experiments 
of  Bainey  (cdx".  p.  9.)  Accordingly,  to  express  this  act,  I  use,  instead  of  'crys- 
tallise,' the  word  *formify,'  for  crystallisation  *  formifiiction,'  for  crystallising  •  formi- 
ffing  • :  such  terms  imply,  simply,  the  feet  of  the  assumption  of  the  forms  called 
•granule," corpuscle,'  monad,'  'globule,'  *  disc," cell,'  'nucleus,'  'nucleate  cell,' &c. 
•  Formified  particles '  cling,  like  crystals,  to  the  free  surface  of  the  carity  containing 
the  solution,  and  are  then  termed  *  epithelial  cells' :  such  surface  seems  feyourable  to 
the  initiation  of  the  formifying  process :  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  results  of  such 
process  is  manifested  in  the  fnre  state,  like  the  fine  crystals  that  follow  concussion  of 
water  cooled  gradually  and  quietly  below  the  freezing  point. 
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matters  into  sugar,  which  was  commenced  by  the  saliva.  Bernard 
maintains  that  it  also  exercises  the  more  important  office  of  emul- 
sifying or  saponifying  the  neutral  fatty  matters  contained  in  the 
food,  by  decomposing  them  into  glycerine  and  their  respective 
fatty  acids,  and  so  rendering  them  absorbable.'  But  the  latest 
experimenters  are  agreed  only  in  regard  to  the  first  result,  and 
the  chief  office  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  in  digestion  still  awaits 
determination. 

§  340.  Peritoneum  and  appendages  in  Mammalia. — The  abdo- 
men, as  a  definite  and  circumscribed  visceral  chamber,  is  peculiar 
to  the  present  class:  the  heart  and  other  thoracic  viscera  are 
shut  out  by  the  complete  transverse  septum  or  *  diaphragm '  from 
the  major  part  of  the  trunk-cavity,  to  which  the  term  ^  abdomen* 
is  now  restricted.      The  serous  membrane  called  ^  peritoneum,' 

which  lines  this  cavity,  is  reflected 
from  the  walls  upon  the  principal 
abdominal  viscera  to  some  of  which 
it  gives  a  complete,  to  others  a 
partial,  investment.  In  the  human 
subject  the  peritoneum,  as  in  the 
section  shown  in  fig.  387,  passes  over 
the  fore  part  of  the  abdominal  aorta, 
I,  the  postcaval,  A,  and  the  kidneys, 
A,  h  ;  but  is  reflected  so  as  to  inclose 
the  liver,  stomach,  spleen,  and  major 

TrmniTerse  •ectlon  of  abdomen  through  the    part  of  the  iutCStiual  Caual  :  it  is  COU- 
flnt  lumbar  yertebr* ;  Human,  ocxxxt.         .  j  /.  ,  ^ 

tmued  from  the  transverse  fissure  of 
the  liver  upon  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach  to  form  the  gaa- 
trohepatic  omentum.  At  the  level  of  the  section  figured,  one  part, 
fy  is  seen  passing  forward  from  the  left  kidney  to  enclose  the  spleen, 
by  and  the  stomach,  a :  the  opposite  border,  e,  is  the  part  of  the 
lesser  omentum  inclosing  the  hepatic  duct  and  vessels,  c.  Another 
fold  of  peritoneum  is  reflected  from  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the 
abdomen  upon  the  umbilical  vein  of  the  foetus,  which  afterwards 
degenerates  into  the  *  round  ligament,'  d\  the  supporting  fold,  y, 
being  continued  into  the  suspensory  fissure  of  the  liver,  and  form- 
ing its  *  falciform  '  ligament :  other  folds  continued  from  the  dia- 
phragm upon  the  opposed  convexity  of  the  liver  are  its  'coronary' 
and  triangular'  ligaments.  The  lesser  omentum,  more  properly 
the  *mesogaster,'  or  peritoneal  fold  which  mainly  suspends  the  sto- 
mach and  conveys  thereto  its  vessels,  also  covers  and  suspends  the 
spleen;  and  this  part  of  the  mesogaster  is  termed  the  *  gastrosplenic 
omentum,'  of  which,  in  Man,  only  the  left  or  outer  layer  forms 
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the  splenic  coTering.  Both  layers  recede  to  include  tlie  stomach, 
fig.  368,  b,  whence  they  are  continued  from  the  line  of  the  greater 
curratore  over  the  fore  part  of  the  ahdomen,  and  are  folded  back 
to  the  colon,  in  the  form  of  a  large  flap  or  apron,  including  vessels 
and  more  or  less  fat,  forming  the  *  great  omentum,'  ib.  0,  o  :  it  is 
peculiar  to  the  Mammalia,  coexists  with  the  diaphragm,  and  may 
have  uscfiil  relations  as  insulating  the  peristaltically  winding  in- 
testines  frmn  the  constant  respiratory  moTeraeDts  of  the  abdominal 
walls.  The  posterior  returning  folds  of  the  omentum  meet 
the  transverse  arch  of  the  colon,  recede  and  embrace  that  intestine, 
as  the  anterior  or  descending  folds  had  embraced  the  stomach ; 
the  colonic  folds  are  continued 
back  as  a  suspensory  '  meso- 
colon ;'  the  npper  layer  of  the 
fold  passes  over  the  fore  part 
of  the  dnodenum  and  pancreas 
to  the  posterior  abdominal  / 
walls,  the  lower  layer  is  con-  . 
tinned  a  short  way  down  those  ^, 
walls,  and  is  again  reflected  >^ 
forward  to  the  small  intestines 
as  the  anterior  or  upper  layer 
of  their  suspending  fold  called 
'  mesentery.'  The  relations  of 
the  peritonenmtothe  pelvic  vis- 
cera show  no  class-specialities. 
Lfaige  omental  processes  with 
accumulated  fat  are  never  con- 
tinned  from  the  urinary  blad- 
der, and  rarely  from  the  pelvic 
or  other  regions  of  the  abdo- 
minal walls,  as  they  are  in  most 
Reptilia  : '  small  ones  from  the 
serous  coat  of  the  large  intes- 
tine are  developed  in  many  Ungulates,  and  are  called  '  appen- 
dices epiploic^ '  in  the  human  subject.  The  serous  sac  of  the 
abdomen  communicates  with  the  mucous  canal  of  the  oviducts  or 
'  fallopian  tabes,'  but  is  elsewhere  closed  in  the  female,  and  ts  « 
shut  sac  in  the  male  mammal.  Productions  of  this  sac,  how- 
erer,  accompany  the  testes  into  the  scrotum ;  but  are  insolated 
by  obliteration  of  the  canal  of  the  spermatic  cord  in  Man. 

The  above  leading  features  in  the  disposition  of  the  perilonenm 
tiSStx  modificationB  in  the   present  class.      In  the  insectivoroua 
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specieB  of  the  Ly-  asd  Liss-encephala,  with  little  or  no  c»cal 
dtstinctioD  of  the  intestines,  the  suspensory  fold  of  the  abdominal 
alimentary  canal  may  be  almost  as  simple  ae  in  lizards ;  e.  g.,  in 
the  Shrews,  fig.  389,  m.  The  omentum  n  restricted  to  a  very 
small  duplicature  from  the  spleen,  t,  supporting  some  processes  of 
the  ramified  pancreas.  When  the  csecum  and  lai^  intestines  are 
more  developed,  then  the  peritoneum,  reflected  from  the  back  of 
the  abdomen,  appears  to  make  a  half  twist,  fig.  360,  c,  to  form 


the  mesocolon,  behind  which  the  duodenum  passes  to  become 
the  loose  jejunum,  which,  with  the  ileum,  is  suspended  on  the 
mesentery.  The  meso-duodenum,  continued  partly  from  the 
upper  layer  of  the  mesocolon,  is  here  of  a  size  characteristic  of 
the  peritoneum  in  many  Mammals,  but  is  reduced  in  Qaadm- 
mana,  and  is  almost  lost  in  Man.  The  great  omentum  or  epiploon 
is  larger  in  Bodents  than  in  Shrews ;  but  is  transparent,  and 
with  little  or  no  fat :  it  includes,  in  Rodents,  pancreatic  processes. 
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lb.  o,  with  the  spleen.  In  the  Kangaroo  it  is  of  moderate  size, 
continued  loosely  from  the  stomach  to  the  transverse  colon,  but 
not  extended  beyond  that  part.  The  posterior  layer  lies  be- 
tween the  stomach  and  the  intestines,  and  exemplifies  one  of  the 
nses  of  the  epiploon,  as  it  prevents  these  parts  from  inter- 
fering with  each  other's  motions.  The  anterior  layer  generally 
contains  more  or  less  fat.  In  the  Petaurus  the  epiploon  is 
continued  from  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach  and  the 
commencement  of  the  duodenum.  In  the  Phalangers  it  is  of 
considerable  extent  and  is  usually  loaded  with  fat.  In  the 
Opossums  I  have  found  it  generally  devoid  of  fat,  when  this 
substance  has  been  accumulated  in  other  parts.  In  the  Phasco- 
gales  and  Dasjiires  the  epiploon  is  of  moderate  size,  and  containa 
little  or  no  fat.  The  epiploon  is  attached  to  the  lower  arches 
of  the  several  divisions  of  the  stomach  in  Cetacea,  is  always 
devoid  of  fat,  and  is  of  limited  extent :  the  subdivided  spleens, 
fig.  355,  A,  t,  are  scattered  in  it,  as  in  a  net :  it  is  in  parts  reticu- 
late. The  epiploon  is  small  and  does  not  cover  the  intestines  in 
Sirenia,  I^oboscidiay  and  Peristodactyla.  It  is,  also,  of  limited 
extent  in  the  Hog-tribe.  In  fatted  Sheep  it  is  larger  and  is  reti- 
culated with  adipose  matter.  It  is  attached,  in  Ruminants,  to  the 
right  side  of  the  left  division  of  the  rumen,  and  along  its  anterior 
or  ventral  convexity,  passing  from  the  right  of  this  to  the  abomasus 
and  the  b^^inning  of  the  duodenum:  it  does  not  cover  the  intestines, 
and  is  commonly  found  crumpled  up  beneath  the  paunch.  The 
reticulate  structure  of  the  great  omentum  appears  to  be  natural 
and  pretty  constant  in  the  Dog  and  some  other  Camivora :  in  the 
Seal  the  omental  fold  is  thin  and  devoid  of  fat. 

The  peritoneum  lining  the  elastic  ventral  wall  of  the  abdomen  in 
the  Elephant  and  Bhinoceros  is  of  unusual  thickness  and  strength, 
the  areolar  tissue  connecting  it  to  adjacent  structures  presents  an 
aponeurotic  firmness  :  the  iree  surface  of  the  serous  membrane  I 
found  to  be  white  and  opaque:'  it  is  generally  transparent  and 
opaline  or  colourless.  In  some  hibernating  Bodents  a  fold  of  peri- 
toneum extends  forward  from  each  lumbar  region,  covering  the 
lateral  convolutions  of  the  intestine  as  far  as  the  umbilicus,  and 
towards  the  beginning  of  winter  becoming  the  seat  of  an  abdominal 
deposit  of  fat :  they  may  serve  with  the  ordinary  omentum  the 
double  purpose  of  nonconductors  of  heat  and  a  store  of  nutriment. 

[Smoe  SbeeU  t-dd  were  printed  off,  the  excellent  Paper  clzzxti"  has  appeared, 
showing  that  the  decidaona  teeth  of  the  mole,  though  too  minute  to  aeem  of  use, 
are  not  shed  until  after  birth.  In  other  respects  Mr.  Spence  Bate  confirms  the 
ta^ne  formula  gireo  at  p.  304.] 

"  y.  p.  37. 
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ABSORBENT  SYSTEM   OF   MAMMALIA. 


§  341.  Lacteah. — In  Mammalia  the  intestinal  villi  constitute  a 
modification  of  surface  intimately  related  to  the  formation  and 
more  especially  to  the  absorption,  of  chyle.  Such  villi,  e.  g.  of  a 
calf  killed  after  being  fed  with  milk,  exhibit,  when  magnified 
aa  in  fig.  390,  a  central  canal,  dilat- 
ing towards  its  end,  c,  white  or  opaque 
with  chyle :  it  appears  to  be  an  ex- 
cavation in  the  substance  of  the 
villus,  and  the  only  definite  tunic  is 
the  limitary  membrane,  a  ;  from  which 
the  epithelium  (shown  in  fig.  350,  o) 
has  been  removed.  The  columnar 
cells  of  which  this  epithelium  is  com> 
posed  are  the  direct  agents  of  abaorp- 
tinn.  Each  cell  becomes  gradually 
filled  by  a  clear  globule  of  refrac- 
tive fluid,  like  oil.  The  scattered 
cells  which  are  first  filled,  cause 
parts  of  the  surface  of  the  villus 
to  glisten,  aa  in  fig.  391,  in  contrast 
with  the  darker  tracts  of  unfilled 
cells.  The  oil-like  globule  next  un- 
dergoes changes,  represented  in  the 
cell-series,  fig.  392,  which  mainly 
consist  in  a  subdivision  or  reduction 
of  the  globule,  d,  to  the  granular 
state  in  a,  the  nucleus  of  the  colum- 
nar coll  remaining  unchanged.  These 
granules,  or  molecules,  escape  by 
rupture  or  solution  of  the  cell-wall,  penetrate  the  limitary 
membrane,  become  aggregated  in  the  basal  tissue  of  the  villus, 
and  finally  enter  the  lacteal  canal.     Dead  animal  membrane  does 
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not  prerent  the  effects  of  the  ever-present,  ever-active  force  which 
manifests  itself,  e.g.,  in  the  combination  of  an  alkaline  solution 
with    a  less   alkaline  fattj  emulsion 
previously  separated  hj   each   mem- 
brane :  and  the  celt-wall  would  offer 
much  less  physical  resistance  to  the 
difiusive  interchange  than  the  mem* 
hrane  used,  e.g.,  in  Matteucci's  ex- 
periments.'   But,  besides  the   act  ot 
physical   imbibition,  with   which   the 
intussusception   of    aliment    by    mo- 
nads  or  nucleate  cells  is  closely  re- 
lated if  not  identical,  there  are  also 
assimilatiTC  changes  effected  by  these 
OTganites.    Viewed  by  the  microscopic 
aids  of  the  last   century   tliey  were 
thought  to   be  orifices  by  which  the 
chyle  was  sucked  up  and  then  con- 
veyed by  beginnings  of  the  lacteal  ab- 
sorbents to  the  central  space  or 'trunk,'   I 
of  which  Cruikshank  saw  '  but  one  in 
each  villus'  of  a  female  who  had  died 
suddenly  a  few  hours  after  a  full  meal  (cLXxviri"):  occasionally 
two  have  been  seen  with  looped  unions  in  one  villus :  in  Mam- 
m^  with  broader  villi  the  chyle-cavity  is  reticulate.     These 
trunks  are,  however,  the  first  de- 
finite absorbent  channel,  and,  ac-       _  ^ 
quiring  proper  walls,  unite  t^ether 
at  the  roots  of  the  villi  to  form  a 
network   at  the  areolar   basis    of 
the    mucous    membrane,    whence 
branches  proceed  to  perforate  the 
muscular  coat,  and  take  a  trans-    i 
verse  course  to  the  line  of  attach- 
ment of  the  mesenteric  layers.     There  are,  also,  superficial  ab- 
sorbents of  the  seronfl  coat,  which  affect  a  longitudinal  course  and 
unite  with  the  lacteals  in  their  passage  to  the  areolar  interval  of 
the  layers  of  the  mesentery  i  here  they  traverse  the  mesenteric 
glands,  and  progressively  unite  into  a  plexus  surrounding  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery.     The  lacteals  and  lymphatics  from 
the  oecum  and  colon,  which  also  traverse  absorbent  ganglions  or 

'  rxiivn'.  p.  104. 
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glands,  ultimately  join  the  mesenteric  lacteals,  and  the  contents  ot 
the  whole  intestinal  system  of  absorbents  are  carried  by  a  tew 
trucks  to  a '  chyle-receptacle,'  fig.  399,  ii,  at  the  root  of  the  mesen- 
tery, whence  are  continued  the  heginniage  of  the  *  thoracic  duct.' 
5  342.  Lymphatics. — These  diiFer  from  the  lacteals  only  in  the 
nature  of  their  contents,  and  even  this  is  a  temporary  or  contingent 
difference,  for  the  lacteals  convey  a  clear  lymph,  when  the  func- 
tion of  cbylification  is  suspended.  The  gastric  absorbentK  accom- 
panying the  right  gastro-epi[doic  vessels  communicate  behind 
the  beginning  of  the  duodenum  with  <  lacteals '  and  absorbents 
from  the  liver:  the  gastric  alMorbents  irom  the  lesser  curvature 
join  those  of  the  liver  descending  '  Glisson'e  capsule : '  the  ab- 
sorbents accompanying  the  left  gastro-epipioic  vessels  unite  with 
those  from  the  spleen.  The  pancreatic  absorbents  communicate 
partly  with  the  splenic  ones,  partly  with  the  duodenal  lacteals. 
The  deep-seated  absorbents  of  the  liver,  continued  irom  the  initial 
plexuses  already  adverted  to  in  the  portal  fissures,  fig.  373, 
emerge  with  the  hepatic  ducts,  and  are  joined  by  those  of  the 
gall-bladder  and  by  many  of  the  superficial  absorbents :  they 
traverse  glands  in  '  Glisson's  capsule.'  Some  of  the  superficial 
absorbents  ascend  along  the  coronary  and  lateral '  ligaments '  and 
enter  the  thorax,  independently  of  the  trunks  of  the  deeper-seated 
ones.  They  combine  with  the  absorbents  of  the  heart  and  lungs 
and  those  accompanying  the  '  internal  mammary '  vessels  to 
form  three  or  four  trunks  communicating  with  the  thoracic  duct. 
The  direct  work  of  taking  up  waste  tissues  is  done  by  indepen- 
,a,  dent  oiganites  :  the  earliest  r 

of  absorbents  is  as  intercellular  i 
or  areoha  (voL  i.  p.  455),  or  serous  cavi- 
,  ties;  the  canals  continued  from  which, 
when  filled  by  injected  fluid,  resemble 
la'  plexus,'  such  as  Breschet  has  deli- 
neated in  figure  393 :  such  plexiform 
beginnings  are  conmionly  superficial, 
as  beneath  the  skin  and  the  serous  sur- 
face of  oi^ns :  in  the  substance  of  or- 
gans and  tissues  the  oninns  are '  lacunar* : 

lluIl«liMM»0II,JTIl|in.l1C..CLITril".    ?        L     iL       f  .1  p  f  , 

in  both  torms  the  tree  surface  shows 
nucleate  scale-cells.  When  a  distinct  wall  can  be  defined,  the 
lympbatica  of  Mammals  are  seen  to  be  more  numerous,  mi- 
nute, and  '  highly  finished '  than  in  lower  Vertebrates.  And, 
though  remarkable  for  their  almost  transparent  delicacy,  their 
walls  are  strong,  and  in  them  may  be  distinguished  fibrous  layers 
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and  a  lining  membrane :  the  latter  connsts  of  flat  and  ancleate 
epithelial  cdU,  adherent  to  a  reticalate  Bobfibrons  meinbrtiufinTii 
basis :  it  presenta  a  smooth  surface,  like  that  of  a  serons  membrane, 
to  the  naked  eye.  The  fibres  of  the  middle  tunic  i^ect  a  circnlar 
arrangement,  are  contractile  like  other  fibres  of  the  'smooth 
system,'  and  are  also  elastic.     An  outer  tunic  ma;  be  defined  by 

394  395 

ED  M 


the  longitudinal  course  of  the  fibres  of  the  condensed  areolar 
tissue  mainly  forming  it  In  the  thoracic  duct  longitudinal 
fibres  of  tbe  '  smooth  '  kind  are  distinctly  superadded  to  the  outer 
ooat,  and  a  reticulate  membrane  has  been 
detected  between  the  inner  and  fibrous  tunica. 
In  the  present  class,  the  inner  tunic  is  folded 
to  form  many  and  efficient  valves,  of  the  i 
'  semilunar '  fonn,  and  commonly  in  pairs, 
fig.  394,  rarely  single :  it  is  reflected  from 
the  fibrous  coat  half-way  across  the  area  of 
the  vessel  and  then  folds  back  upon  itself  to 
retam  to  the  wall,  which  it  continues  to  line 
until  it  fonns  the  next  valve.  The  two  layeifi 
of  the  fold  Gnnly  adhere,  and  offer  great  re- 
sistance to  any  pressure  upon  their  concavity. 
In  figure  395,  a  shows  a  side-view,  b  an 
oblique,  and  c  an  end-view  of  the  usual  dis- 
position of  the  valves  in  purs  in  distended 
lymphatics,  when  their  free  margins  meet  and  ^  ° 
close  the  area  of  the  vessel  to  prevent  the 
lymph  fiowing  back.  Mr.  Lane  has  figured 
three  varieties  in  the  valves  of  lymphatics,  fig.  nnttKaiK  mcni^Lra- 
396,  near  their  entry  into  the  conglobate  bodies  "  °" 

called  <  glands.'     In  a,  one  fold,  A,  was  less  than  the  other  b,  and 
tbe  margins  of  the  outstretched  folds  did  not  meet  or  perfectly 


A' 

O 
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close  the  vessel^  the  inner  surface  of  which  is  shown  at  a :  in  B 
the  folds  were  continuous  forming  a  subcircular  valve,  and  con- 
tained both  fibrous  and  serous  tissues :  in  c,  besides  the  ordinary 
pair  of  semilunar  valves,  A,  A,  there  was  a  subcircular  fold,  c. 

§  343.  Absorbent  ganglioTis. — These  bodies,  also  called  lympha- 
tic or  lacteal  ^  conglobate  glands,'  are  much  more  numerous  in 
Mammals  than  in  other  Vertebrates.  In  the  limbs  they  are 
chiefly  situated  at  the  flexures  of  the  joints  ;  and,  being  connected 
by  a  looser  tissue  to  surrounding  parts,  elude  pressure  by  the 
freedom  of  motion  so  allowed.  They  occur  in  the  neck  and  head 
external  to  the  cranial  cavity :  in  the  thorax  at  the  anterior  and 
posterior  ^  mediastina,'  and  at  the  bronchial  trunks  where  they 
are  usually  discoloured  by  black  carbonaceous  matter.  In  the 
abdomen  they  are  found  in  the  mesentery,  near  the  spleen,  and 
along  the  side  of  the  aorta,  post-caval,  and  iliac  vessels.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  liver  and  gall-bladder  post-mortem  exudation 
tinges  them  yellow :  as  a  rule,  they  are  of  a  pinkish  grey  tint. 
The  absorbents  which  enter  the  gland,  fig.  397,  B,  a,  a,  are  com- 
monly smaller  and  more  numerous  than  those  that  quit  it,  ib. 
e :  the  former,  or  '  vasa  inferentia '  divide  into  small  branches 
previous  to  entering.  They  then  finely  ramify,  lose  their  proper 
tunics,  and  become  continuous  with  tliose  lacunar  channels  or 
^  vacuoles '  which  appear  in  the  cell-mass  of  the  developing 
glands.^  The  preponderance  of  the  fibrous  tissue  left,  as  it  were, 
in  the  peripheral  part  of  the  gland  gives  ground  for  the  distinction 
of  a  *  cortical '  from  a  *  central '  portion.  But  there  is  no  definite 
boundary-line:  septa  extend  from  the  ^cavernous'  capsule,  at 
first  lamellifonn  in  the  cortical  part  and  becoming  coi^-like  or 
'trabecular'  in  the  central  part.  In  the  latter,  the  lymph- 
channels  become  larger,  especially  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  and 
have  been  termed  *  loculi : '  they  are  large  in  the  mesenteric 
glands  of  the  Cetacea^  though  not  in  the  degree,  or  with  the 
anatomical  relations,  described  in  clxxiv'',  p..  27.  They  are 
paved  by  the  flat  nucleate  cells,  and  usually  contain  a  whitish 
pulpy  matter :  minute  plexiform  vessels,  surrounding  the  '  loculi,' 
form  the  beginnings  of  most  of  the  *  vasa  eiferentia,'  ib.  c ;  a  few 
are  direct  continuations  of  the  inferent  vessels. 

§  344.  Disposition  of  Lymphatics, — In  the  Mammalian  class 
the  anatomical  disposition  of  the  lymphatic  system  has  been 
most  completely  traced  out  in  the  human  subject.  Success- 
fully injected,  the  superflcial  lymphatics  of  the  lower  limb 
present  the   general   arrangement   shown   on    the  fore-part   of 

•  -  *   CL3«Vl".  p.  152. 
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the  1^,  in  Masc^ni's  magDificeDt  work  (cLXXi"),  from  which 
6g.  39S  is  reduced.     On  the  inner  side  they  tend  to  converge 


about  the  vena  saphena,  and,  with 
the  deeper-seated  ones,  mainly  unite 
into  tmnha  which  again  subdivide 
to  enter  the  '  iogutnal  glands,'  fig. 
399,  I,  a.  Their  efferent  trunks 
affect  the  couree  of  the  iliac  vessels, 
converging  toward  and  uniting  by 
cross  branches  with  those  of  the 
opposite  side,  and  communicatiDg 
with  the  lacteal  system,  at  the  '  re- 
ceptaculnm  chyli,'  ii,  whence  pro- 
ceed the  origins  of  the  thoracic  duct. 
This,  in  Alan  and  most  ]V[amnials, 
enters  the  thorax  between  the  aorta 
and  vena  azygoe,  and  lies  behind  the 
oesophagus  in  the  posterior  mediastinum.  It  is  frequently  tor- 
tuous and  rarely  single  throughout.  It  often  splits  into  two 
or  more  branches,  which  after  a  louger  or  shorter  course  reunite ; 
this  division  and  reunion  may  be  two  or  three  times  repeated. 
The  principal  canal,  in  Man,  fig.  400,  a,  a,  mounts  into  the 
cerri(»l  region  in  front  of  the  vertebral  artery  and  vein  to  the 
level  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  opposite  to  which  it  be- 
gins to  form  a  curve,  first  forward  and  outward,  then  downward 
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and  inward,  over  the  eubclavian  artery  to  react  tiie  angle  of  aiiion 
between  the  left  subclavian,  i,  and  internal  jugular,  j,  veins,  at 
which  point  it  empties  itself  into  the  venous  system  by  one  or 
more  branches.      The  corresponding  veins  on  the  right  side  also 
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receive  lymph,  but  usually  by  a  short  trunk,  ib.  c.  There  have 
been  observed,  in  Man,  varieties  which  are  more  constant  in  some 
lower  Mammals,  as,  e.  g.,  a  double  '  thoracic  duct,'  one  terminating 
in  the  left,  the  other  in  the  right  subclavian  vein ;  a  bifurcation 
of  the  duct  at  a  higher  or  lower  level,  one  branch  terminating  in 
the  angle  of  union  of  the  subclavian  and  internal  jugular  veins  of 
the  left  Bide,  the  other  emptying  itself  either  into  the  correspond- 
ing point  on  the  right  side  or  joining  the  right  lymphatic  trunk. 
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dose  to  ltd  tenninalioD ;  •  single  trunk  tenninatiiig  altj^ctfaer  on 
the  ri^t  aide  of  the  conflux  of  the  internal  jugular  and  Bubclavian 
veins,  in  which  case  a  short  lymphatic  trunk  is  found  on  the  left 
side  simiUr  to  that  which  usually  exists  on  the  right,  constituting 
a  partial  Uteral  inversion  or  traDspoeition  confined  to  the  trunks 
of  the  lymphatic  system.  The  right  lymphatic  trunk  nearly  equals 
the  thoracic  duct  in  dia- 
meter ;  it  is,  however,  not  *'*" 
more  than  half  an  inch  in 
length.  Its  situation  is  in 
the  neck  at  the  level  of  the 
lower  edge  of  the  seventh 
cervical  vertebra,  lying 
close  to  the  inner  edge  of 
the  *  scalenus  antieuB,' 
and  opposite  to  the  union 
of  the  subclavian  and  in- 
ternal jngolar  veins,  at 
which  point  it  terminates 
in  the  veooos  system.  It 
receives  the  lymphatics  of 
the  ri^t  upper  extremity 
and  of  the  right  side  of 
the'  head  and  neck,  those 
firom  the  right  lung  and 
right  side  of  the  heart, 
some  few  from  the  right 
lobe  of  the  liver,  and  from 
the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  right  upper  half  of  the  body. 
Smnetimefi  the  trunk  of  the  cervical  lymphatics,  fig.  400,  c,  enters 
separately  the  jugular  vein,  J. 

{  345.  Mammalian  ntodifieatunu. — The  lacteals  in  Dasyunu 
vioerrinus  converge  to  two  subelongate,  dark-coloured  mesenteric 
glands ;  one  of  them  situated  near  the  pylorus,  at  the  end  of  the 
pancreas.  The  cystema  chyh  is  piexiform  in  the  Marsupials 
which  I  have  examined;  in  the  Kangaroo  it  hes  upon  the  crura 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  extends  upon  the  right  side  above  the  dia- 
phragm into  the  thorax.  Two  thoracic  ducts  are  continued  from 
ttie  cystema,  one  along  the  left,  the  other  along  the  right  side  of 
the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebra.  The  right  duct  crosses  the 
seventh  vertebra  and  joins  the  left,  which  again  divides  and  re- 
unites, forming  a  slight  plexus,  before  finally  terminating  at  the 
confluence  of  the  left  guhclavimn  and  jugular  veins.     The  double 
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thoracic  duct  has  been  observed,  with  a  similar  arrangement,  in 
the  Dog  and  Sea-otter.  In  most  Carnivora  the  mesenteric 
glands  are  aggregated  in  one  mass,  known  to  the  old  anatomists 
as  the  ^  pancreas  Asellii : '  in  the  Weasel  it  is  in  two  masses,  and 
in  the  Cat,  Ichneumon,  and  Seal  has  been  found  more  subdivided^ 
In  these,  however,  there  is  one  principal  gland  or  ^  vasoganglion,' 
the  efferent  vessels  of  which  quickly  unite  into  a  trunk  grooving 
its  dorsal  surface  in  the  Seal,  from  which  two  main  canals  proceed 
to  the  thorax.  In  Ungulata  and  Quadrumana  the  mesenteric 
glands  are  numerous.  I  have  noticed  a  large  one  in  the  meso- 
colon of  the  Echidna,  near  the  rectum.  The  chyle-receptacle  is 
large  and  cavernous,  sometimes  bilocular,  in  the  Horse:  the 
thoracic  duct  has  shown  varieties  like  those  above  described  in 
Man,  but  it  always  terminates  in  the  precaval  vein  at  the  union 
therewith  of  the  two  jugulars.  In  the  Ox  the  lymphatic  trunk 
perforates  the. diaphragm  by  an  aperture  distinct  from  that  of  the 
aorta :  it  usually  bifurcates,  sometimes  becomes  plexiform,  in  the 
thorax :  the  two  divisions  diverging  to  the  right  and  left  inno- 
minate veins  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  jugulars  and  axillaries. 
In  the  Hog  the  thoracic  duct  has  been  observed  to  terminate  in 
the  azygos  vein.  The  orifice  of  communication  with  the  venous 
system  is  usually  defended  by  a  pair  of  semilunar  valves;  but 
varieties  have  been  noted,  and,  after  death,  blood  has  been 
observed  in  the  thoracic  duct  of  the  Horse. 

Independent  movements  of  contraction  and  dilatation  have  been 
witnessed  in  the  chyle-receptacle  and  lacteals  of  the  Ox ;  ^  but  no 
rhythmically  pulsating  sacs  have  been  detected  in  the  absorbent 
system  of  Mammalia,  nor  have  other  points  of  communication  with 
the  venous  system  been  uncontrovertibly  determined,  save  those 
above  described. 

'    CLXXV'. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIL 

CIRCULATING   SYSTEM   OF   MAMMALIA. 

§  346.  Blood  of  Mammals.  The  blood  in  this  class  is  hot  and 
red,  with  a  proportion  of  organic  matters  to  the  water  as  great  as 
in  Birds,  and  more  abounding  in  blood-discs,  which,  as  a  rule,  are 
of  a  circular  form,  and  of  smaller  size  than  in  Ovipara,  consisting 
of  yiscous  hematosine  without  a  cell-wall  (vol.  i  fig.  8,  a,  b). 
Besides  the  ordinary  red  discs  there  occur  pale  or  granulated 
Tcsicles,  the  appearances  of  which,  in  the  blood  of  a  Perameles 
examined  by  me  in  1838,  'suggested  the  idea  that  such  blood- 
disc  was  undergoing  a  spontaneous  subdivision  into  smaller 
vesicles.** 

The  existence  of  a  capsule,  or  rather  a  difference  between  the 
peripheral  and  central  parts,  in  ordinary  mammalian  blood-discs, 
seems  to  be  demonstrated  by  submitting  them  to  a  solution  of 
magenta,  when  the  contents  become  a  faint  rose  colour,  with  a 
more  deeply  tinted  outline,  at  least  in  part  of  their  circumference : 
occasionally  a  definite  part,  like  a  nucleus,  is  recognisable. 

In  the  highest  class  of  Vertebrates  the  several  tissues  of  the 
body  are  best  defined  and,  so  to  speak,  most  highly  finished: 
the  condition  of  organic  matter  by  and  through  which  the  acts 
of  addition  and  subtraction  are  performed  in  relation  to  the 
growth,  maintenance,  and  renovation  of  such  tissues  is  the 
formified  proteine  substance,  or  organite.  It  would  seem  that 
mere  fluid  would  not  serve  the  purpose :  the  more  solid  particles, 

*  CLXXix'',  p.  474.  This  idea  has  received  confirmation  in  Tarions  degrees ;  e.g.,  Ly 
Quekett  ('Med.  Gazette/  January,  1S40),  by  Martin  Barry  ('Philos.  Trans.'  1840,  p. 
695),  by  Wharton  Jones  (ib.  1846) ;  and  more  recently  by  Dr.  Roberts,  of  Manchester, 
in  bis  instroctive  researches,  aided  by  the  effects  of  a  solution  of  magenta  on  the  blood. 
'  The  pale  corpuscles  were  more  strongly  tinted  than  the  red ;  and  their  nuclei  were  dis- 
played with  great  clearness,  dyed  of  a  magnificent  carbuncle-red.  A  number  of  the 
nuclei  were  seen  in  the  process  of  division,  more  or  less  advanced,  and  in  some  cells ' 
(my  *  granulate  vesicles ') '  the  partition  had  issued  in  the  production  of  two,  three,  or 
four  distinct  secondary  nuclei.  There  was  evidence  that  these  secondary  nuclei  were 
set  free  in  the  blood,  and,  by  subsequent  enlargement  and  change  of  form  and  chemical 
constitution,  developed  into  red  blood-discs.' — Proceedings  of  the  Lit.  and  Phij.  Society 
of  Manchester,  1866. 
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called  blood-discsy  added  to  the  '  liquor  sanguinis/  move  in  single 
file  along  the  terminal  capillaries  of  the  circulating  system  and 
here  come  into  the  requisite  contact  with  the  tissues  for  the  in- 
terchanges in  question.  One  visible  result  of  the  giving  and 
taking  through  attracting  and  repelling  forces,  usually  defined  as 
'  vital,'  *  is  the  change  of  colour  which  here  takes  place,  viz,,  from 
florid  to  modena,  in  the  general  system,  and  the  reverse  in  the 
respiratory  one.  Agreeably  with  this  view  of  the  function  of  the 
blood-discs  we  find  them,  in  relation  to  the  grade  of  histological 
development  in  the  class,  to  be  the  most  numerous  and  most 
minute  relatively  to  the  bulk  of  the  body,  in  the  present :  in  other 
words,  the  collective  circulating  surface  effecting  organic  inter- 
change is  greatest  in  the  blood  of  Mammals. 

The  blood-discs  are  squeezed  in  the  narrowest  tract  of  the 
capillaries,  and  by  their  elasticity  resume  their  shape  in  the  wider 
part:  they  are  not  constantly  separated  by  plasma  from  the 
capillary  wall,  and  the  thickness  of  that  wall  is  very  inferior  to 
that  of  the  membrane  which  experiments  have  shown  to  allow  of 
endosmotic  transit  of  matters.  The  mammalian  blood-corpuscle, 
as  a  general  rule,  is  a  circular  disc ;  and,  instead  of  being  swollen 
in  the  centre  by  a  nuclear  part,  is  there  thinner ;  the  disc  is  conse- 
quently slightly  biconcave :  it  consists  of  the  albuminoid  coloured 
matter,  insoluble  in  serum,  called  hematosine,  the  particles  of 
which  have  aggregated,  according  to  their  formifying  forces,  into 
the  discoid  shape.  The  colour  of  the  individual  blood-disc  is 
yellow ;  lighter  in  the  middle  where  it  is  thinnest,  deepening  to  a 
red  tint  only  when  light  is  reflected  from  a  thickness  resulting 
from  an  aggregate  of  many  discs :  the  quantity  of  the  disc- 
substance similarly  affects  transmitted  light. 

The  average  diameter  of  the  human  blood-disc  is  ygVo  th  of  an 
inch  (vol.  i,  fig.  8,  a),  I  early  availed  myself  of  the  menagerie 
of  the  London  Zoological  Society  to  test  the  characters  of  size 
in  the  Mammalian  class,  and  communicated  the  two  extremes,  ob- 
served, e.  g.,  in  the  Elephant  and  Pygmy  Musk  (ib.  J),  with  some 
other  instances  from  different  orders,  including  Marsupials  and 
Monotremes,  so  far  as  to  determine  the  class-characteristic  afforded 

^  *  Tous  les  fails  les  mieux  constat^  me  semblont  montrer  que  lea  globules  do  sang 
ne  sont  pas  de  simples  concretions  inertes  de  mati^re  animal e  resultant  d'une  sorte  de 
pr^ipitation  on  de  coagulation  sph^roidale;  que  ce  sont  au  contraire  des  parties 
vivanies;*  ccxxxix.  p.  80.  Nevertheless  if,  as  Acherson  thought  he  obserre-d, 
(cijcxxiii")  the  white  or  granular  globules  should  be  a  result  of  reaction  of  oil-bke 
particles  on  proteine-matters  in  plasma,  their  manifestation  of  forces,  though  callt^^i 

*  vital,'  would  not  be  valid  against  an  observed  mode  of  *  spontaneous  generation  *  or 

*  formifaction '  of  such  globules. 
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bj  the  size  of  the  blood-discs.'    In  every  individual  a  certain  range 
of  size  was  presented,  and  the  two  extremes  and  the  average  were 
recorded :  thus,  in  the  Indian  Elephant,  the  largest  blood-discs 
were  twice  the  size  of  the  human,  and  the  smallest  was  not  less 
than  ysVo  *^>  ^^^  average  being  75V0  ^'^  ^^  *"*  inch,*     In  the  Che- 
vrotain  (  Troffulus  Kanchit)  the  average  diameter  of  the  blood-disc 
was  1 3  8*0  d  ^  inch.     In  the  Giraffe  the  average  size  of  the  blood- 
discs  was  ^^do^  inch,  or  nearly  one-third  smaller  than  those  of 
Man ;  the  two  extremes  were  ^o'oo^^  (^^^  ^  number),  ^^^-g-th of 
an  inch  (more  in  number).     *  The  result  of  the  examination  of 
the  blood  of  the  largest  of  the  ruminating  tribe  indicates  that  the 
size  of  the  blood-discs  relates  to  the  condition  of  the  whole  organi- 
sation rather  than  to  the  bulk  of  the  species.    It  would  appear  from 
the  examination  of  the  blood-discs  in  the  goat,  sheep,  and  ox,  that 
an  unusually  small  size  of  the  blood-discs  was  associated  with  the 
peculiarities  of  the  ruminant  structure.' '     This  generalisation  has 
not  been  affected  by  later  observations.    Mandl  ^  had  discovered 
in  the  Dromedary  that  the  blood-discs  were  elliptic.     I  confirmed 
the  fact,  giving  the  long  diameter  of  the  average- sized  discs  as 
3 3>P Q  th  inch,  the  short  diameter  ^gVoth  inch;  but  I  remarked 
that  among  the  elliptical  discs  were  a  few  of  a  circular  form. 
Extending  the  observation  to  the  smaller  South  American  species 
of  the  aberrant  ruminant  family,  I  found  the  elliptical  form  to  pre- 
vail in  the  blood-discs  of  both  Llama  and  Vicugna.^   In  the  latter 
the  average  dimensions  were,  in  long  diameter  ^^^3,  short  diameter 
3^^-y^.     Mr.   Wharton  Jones 'subsequently  observed  blood-discs 
of  a  circular  form  with  the  more  numerous  elliptic  ones  in  the 
Llama.^     These  exceptional  instances  to  the  Mammalian  form  of 
blood-disc  are  not  associated  with  any  other  approximation  to  the 
oviparous  type :  the  oval  kind  are  equally  non-nucleate  with  the 
ordinary  circular  blood-discs,  and  adhere  to  the  ruminant  charac- 
teristic of  minuteness  of  size.     Within  the  limits  of  that  natural 
group,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  ratio  between  the  size  of 
the  blood-disc  and  that  of  the  animaL     But  such  ratio  is  quite 
inapplicable  to  the  Mammalian  class  generally.     If  the  Camelidm 
repeat  a  reptilian  shape  of  blood-disc,  the  Sloths  have  the  largest 
blood-discs  in  proportion  to  the  body :  but  neither  one  nor  the 
other  character  occurs  in  the  Monotremes  and  JVIarsupials  which 
combine  the  greatest  proportion  of  oviparous  characteristics  in 
their  Mammalian  organisation.  In  the  Echidna  and  Omithorhyn- 

»  CLXXix".  «  lb.  p.  284.  «  lb.  p.  284. 

*  cutxxii",  p.  1060.  »  lb.  p.  475.  •  clxxd".  p.  73. 
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chus  the  blood-discs  are  circular  and  average  3-^^th  inch  in 
diam. :  being  larger  in  proportion  than  in  Man,  though  less  than 
in  the  Sloths.  The  numerous  and  insignificant  gradations  of  size 
of  Mammalian  blood-discs  between  the  two  extremes  noted  in 
CLXXix"  have  been  recorded,  decimally,  in  ccxxxix,  vol.  L  p.  84. 

§  347.  Heart  of  Mammalia. — In  Mammals,  as  in  other  Hsema- 
tothermals,  the  venous  and  arterial  parts  of  the  vascular  system 
have  no  communication,  beyond  the  heart,  save  at  the  peripheral 
capillaries. 

The  right  auricle  is  less  definitely  divided  into  'sinus'  and 
'  auricle'  proper  than  in  Birds,  and  the  intervening  valves,  always 
less  efficient  against  reflux  from  the  auricle  into  the  sinus, 
gradually  disappear.  The  right  auriculo-ventricular  valve  re- 
sembles in  structure  the  left,  as  being  membranous  and  attached 
by  tendinous  threads  to  muscle.  Other  differences  between  the 
circulating  systems  of  the  two  hot-blooded  classes  are  shown  by 
blood-vessels. 

The  heart,  with  its  bag,  or  pericardium,  is  exclusively  located 
in  the  thorax,  and  in  many  Mammals  is  more  or  less  separated  by 
a  lobe  of  the  lung,  fig.  308,  n,  from  the  diaphragm,  q. 

A.  Heart  of  Lyencephala, — In  the  Omithorhynchus,  fig.  308, 
a.  by  c,  it  presents  a  rounded  oblong,  scarcely  conical,  form ;  it  is 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  fore  part  of  the  chest,  parallel  with 
the  axis  of  the  cavity,  inclosed  in  a  thin  subtransparent  but  strong 
pericardium.     The  right  auricle,  £,  is  larger  and  longer  than  the 
left ;  its  appendix  is  free  and  is  fflightly  bifid.     It  receives  the 
venous  blood  by  three  great  veins ;  the  left  precaval,/,  descend^ 
ing  behind  the  left  auricle,  <?,  to  join  the  termination  of  the  post- 
caval, h ;  to  the  right  of  which  the  coronary  vein  also  terminates 
in  the  auricle.     The  right  precaval,  «,  is  joined  to  the  left  by  a 
transverse  branch,  g.     There  is  a  deep  but  closed  fossa  ovalis 
near  the  upper  extremity  of  the  septum  of  the  auricles;    in- 
dicating that  the  intra-uterine  existence  of  the  young  was  of 
longer  duration  than  in  the  Marsupials.     The  right  ventricle,  a, 
is  capacious,  with  thin  parietes.     The  tricuspid  valve  consists  of 
two  membranous  and  two  fleshy  portions :  the  smallest  of  the 
latter  is  situated  nearest  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
corresponds  with  the  lesser  fleshy  valve  in  the  heart  of  certain 
Birds  (vol.  ii.  p.  188,  fig.  92,  wi) :  it  is  attached  to  the  whole  of  the 
side  of  the  first  or  adjoining  membranous  portion.     The  second 
fleshy  portion  answers  to  the  larger  muscular  valve  (ib.  fig.  92,  /)• 
The  two  edges  of  the  lower  half  of  the  second  fleshy  portion  of 
the  valve  in  the  Omithorhynchus  are  free;  but  those  of  the 
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upper  half  are  attached  to  the  two  membranous  portions  of  the 
tricuspid  yalye ;  the  margin  of  the  membranous  part  of  the  yalve 
is  attached  to  the  fixed  wall  of  the  ventricle  by  two  small  chordae 
tendinese ;  and  the  structure  of  the  valve  thus  offers  an  interesting 
transitional  state  between  that  of  the  Mammal  and  that  of  the 
Bird«  The  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  provided  with  the 
three  usual  sigmoid  valves.  The  left  ventricle  has  very  thick 
parietes,  which  form  the  apex  of  the  heart ;  the  mitral  valve  is 
membranous ;  the  larger  flap  is  attached  to  two  strong  columnse 
cameae ;  the  smaller  flap  also  receives  tendons  from  some  smaller 
columnse.  The  left  auricle,  c,  receives  two  pulmonary  veins. 
In  the  Echidna  the  free  appendix  of  the  right  auricle  is  slightly 
indented.  The  terminal  orifice  of  the  right  precaval  is  protected 
by  a  membranous  semilunar  valve,  extending  from  its  left  side. 
The  musculi  pectinati  diverge  from  a  strong  fasciculus  which 
extends  from  the  appendix  to  the  orifice  of  the  inferior  cava; 
diis  fasciculus  bounds  the  left  side  of  a  wide  fossa  ovalis,  which 
is  imperforate.  The  postcaval  is  protected  by  a  large  membranous 
Eustachian  valve;  the  left  precaval  terminates  by  a  distinct 
aperture  to  the  left  of  the  preceding,  and  is  also  defended  by  a 
process  of  the  Eustachian  valve.  The  inner  surface  of  the  right 
ventricle  is  more  irregular  than  in  the  Omithorhynchus ;  the 
free  wall  is  attached  to  the  fixed  one  by  several  columnae  cameae 
and  short  chordae  tendineae :  the  tricuspid  valve  is  membranous, 
and  consists  of  one  principal  portion  attached  to  the  exterior 
circumference,  and  a  smaller  portion  closing  the  outer  angle ;  the 
free  margin  of  the  valve  is  attached  to  the  extremity  of  a  large 
fleshy  column,  arising  by  different  roots  from  both  the  fixed  and 
the  free  walls  of  the  ventricle  ;  a  short  fleshy  column  is  attached 
to  the  left  extremity  of  the  valve ;  some  chordae  tendineae  are 
fixed  to  its  right  angle. 

The  heart  of  Marsupials  offers  no  peculiarity  in  its  general 
outward  form.  The  apex  is  less  obtuse  in  some  species,  as  the 
Fhalanger  and  Wombat,  than  in  others,  as  the  Kangaroo.  The 
serous  layer  of  the  pericardium  is  reflected  upon  the  large  vessels 
near  to  the  heart.  The  fibrous  layer  of  the  pericardium  adheres 
to  the  sternum.  The  appendix  of  the  right  auricle  is  always 
divided  into  two  angular  processes,  a,  a,  figs.  401  and  402,  one 
in  front  and  the  other  behind  the  trunk  of  the  aorta,  o.  The 
right  auricle  presents  the  following  marsupial  conditions: — There 
is  no  trace  of  a  '  fossa  ovalis '  or  an  '  annulus  ovalis,'  *  and  the 
absence  of  these  structures,  which  are  present  in  the  heart  of  all 

*  XX.  Tol.  ii.  p.  52. 
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the  placental  Mammalia,  relates  to  the  very  brief  period  during 
which  the  auricles  iutercommunicate  in  the  Manupiale,  and  to 
the  minute  size,  and  in  other  respects  incompletely  developed 
state,  at  which  the  young  marsupial  animal  respires  air  by  the 
lunge,  and  has  the  mature  condition  of  the  pulmonary  circulation 
established.  The  right  and  left  auricles  intercommunicate  by  an 
oblique  fissure  in  the  uterine  embryo  of  the  Kangaroo  when 
two-thirds  of  the  period  of  gestation  is  past,  but  every  trace  of 


this  foetal  structure  is  obliterated  in  the  subsequent  growth  of  the 
heart ;  so  that  in  the  mature  animal  the  wide  terminal  orifice  of 
the  postcaval,  ib.  d,  is  separated  from  that  of  the  right  precaval, 
ib.  b,  by  a  simple  crescentic  ridge,  ib.  e,  which  forms  a  salient  angle 
of  the  parietes  of  the  auricle  between  these  apertures.  The  orifice 
of  the  left  precaval,  ib.  c,  is  close  to  that  of  the  postcaval,  in  a 
position  analogous  to  that  of  the  coronary  vein  in  Man,  which 
here  opens  into  the  left  precaval.  The  right  auriculo- ventricular 
valve  is  membranous,  and  its  free  margin  is  attached  by  fine 
'chorda  tendinete'to  three  mammillary  'columme  camese;'  these 
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in  die  Kangaroo,  fig.  401,  arise  from  tlie  septum  of  the  ventricles, 
bnt  in  the  Wombat,  fig.  402,  the  base  of  two  of  the  *  columns  * 
is  situated  at  the  angle  betwieen  the  septum  and  the  thin  outer 
wall  of  the  ventricle.  The  right  ventricle  extends  nearly  to  the 
apex  of  the  heart  in  the  Wombat;  but  falls  short  of  that  part  in 
the  Kangaroo.  The  ventricle  is  continued  in  a  conical  form, 
somewhat  resembling  a  '  bulbus  arteriosus,'  (o  the  origin  <^  the 
pulmonary  artery,/,  figs.  401  and  402,  and  projects  beyond  the 
general  sar&ce   of    the  403 

heart  furth^  than  in  or- 
dinary Mammalia.  The 
appendix  of  the  left  au- 
ricle is  notched  in  the 
Kangaroo  to  receive  the 
apex  of  this  process,  but 
not  in  the  Wombat.  Two 
polmonaiy  veins,  t,  fig. 
403,  terminate  close  to< 
gether,  or  by  a  single 
trunk,  at  the  upper  and 
dextral  angle  of  this  au- 
ricle. The  mitral  valve 
is  regdlitcd  by  two  short 
and  thick  mammiUary 
columns,  ib.  i,  k,  which 
send  their  tendinous 
chords  to  the  margin 
and  ventricular  surface 
of  the  valve.     , 

The     ventricles     and 
auricles  present  the  usual  Mi 

thickness  of  the  parietes.  Three  sigmoid  valves  are  situated  at 
the  origic  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  same  number  at  that 
of  the  aorta. 

B.  Heart  of  Littencephala. — In  most  species  of  this  subclass' 
the  right  auricle  shows  the  modifications  resulting  from  the  return 
of  the  blood  thereto,  aa  in  Lyauepkala,  by  two  distinct  precavals, 
of  which  the  left  opens  alongside  the  postcav^  into  the  lower 
(sacral)  part  of  the  auricle,  as  in  figs.  401,  402.  In  the  Por- 
copine  a  large  '  Eustachian '  fold  is  on  the  auricular  side  of  Ute 

'  Capromf  u  an  cuvption,  wnoDg  the  BodeoU ;  at  InA  id  tha  ipeeutteii  I  dii- 
mtrtiA,  the  blood  from  tlie  hud  ind  fore-limbs  eoteitd  Ui«  ksricU  b;*  ni^le  precatml 
veia.    cixx",  p.  72- 


proportions  and  relative 
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postcaval  aperture,  and  a  slight  ridge  indicates  the  remains  of  the 
upper  fold,  forming  the  boundary  of  the  *  sinus  venosus.'  In  the 
great  Anteater  I  observed  that  the  resemblance  to  the  auricular 
valve  in  Reptiles  was  rather  closer : — the  entry  of  the  postcaval 
was  guarded  as  usual  by  the  Eustachian  valve,  or  homologue  of 
the  lower  of  the  two  semilunar  valves  between  the  sinus  and  the 
auricle  in  the  Crocodile  (vol.  i.  fig.  339):  and  here  there  was 
also  a  narrower  valvular  fold  or  ridge  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
postcaval  orifice,  answering  to  the  second  valve  (ib.) :  a  ridge  is 
continued  from  both  valves  toward  the  opening  of  the  precaval.  In 
the  Elephant,  also,  which  shows  its  rodent  aflSnity  in  the  two  pre- 
cavals,  there  is,  besides  the  '  Eustachian '  between  the  orifices  of 
the  postcaval  and  left  precaval,  a  remnant  of  the  upper  valve  ex- 
tending from  the  posterior  side  of  the  orifice  of  the  right  precaval. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  right  ventricle  is  smooth  and  even, 
little  broken  by  trabeculse,  in  Rodents  and  other  Lissencephal<u 
Two  or  three  slender  *  mammillary  columns '  send  tendinous 
chords  to  the  tricuspid  valve  in  the  Porcupine  and  Hare.  The 
apex  of  the  heart  is  sub-bifid  in  the  Hare  and  Acouchi :  it  is  simple 
and  obtuse,  with  the  ventricles  broader  and  rather  flattened  from 
before  backward,  in  the  Beaver :  it  is  relatively  longer  and  less 
obtuse  in  the  Water-vole :  in  neither  of  the  aquatic  Rodents  are 
the  foramen  ovale  or  ductus  arteriosus  kept  patent.  In  most 
Rodents  the  right  ventricle  reaches  to  the  apex:  in  Helamys 
it  even  descends  lower  than  the  left  ventricle.  The  heart  is  short 
and  obtuse  in  the  Sloths:  the  auricles  almost  cover  the  basal 
part  of  the  ventricles :  the  pericardium  adheres  to  the  diaphragm 
by  loose  cellular  tissue,  and  the  thoracic  part  of  the  postcaval 
is  short.  The  pericardium  is  not  so  attached  in  the  Armadillos, 
and  the  heart  is  more  oblong  in  shape,  with  the  apex  more 
sinistrad :  the  lower  third  forming  the  apex  is  due  wholly  to 
the  left  ventricle,  from  the  basal  part  of  which  the  right  ven- 
tricle projects,  like  an  appendage,  in  Dasypus  Peha.  Orycteropus 
has  the  Eustachian,  but  not  the  Thebesian,  valve :  the  muscular 
walls  of  the  left  ventricle  are  four  times  thicker  than  those  of  the 
right;  but  are  almost  smooth  internally.  With  an  unusual 
thoracic  convexity  of  the  diaphragm,  in  the  Mole,  is  associated  a 
less  symmetrical  position  of  the  heart  than  in  other  Lissence- 
phalans.*  The  tenuity  of  the  pericardium  is  a  characteristic  of 
many  Insectivora :  notably  of  the  Hedgehog. 

C.  Heart  of  Cetacea. — In  these  marine  and  fish-like  Mammals 
the  heart,  like  the  brain,  shows  higher  characters  than  in  the 
preceding  subclasses.     The  pericardium    extends    down    upon 

*  cxxii'.  torn.  iv.  p.  486. 
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the  abdominal  muscles  to  reach  the  diaphragm,  which  has  a  like 
low  position  anteriorly,  to  which  it  adheres  broadly :  and  the 
precaTals  unite  and  terminate  in  the  auricle  by  one  orifice: 
the  thoracic  part  of  the  postcaval  is  very  short.  The  musculi 
pectinati  are  well  developed  in  the  right  auricle,  and  the 
appendix  is  distinct,  but  undivided.  The  fossa  ovalis  is  feebly 
marked  in  the  Cachalot,  is  deeper  in  some  Delpbinidfe,  but  in  all 
Cftacea  it  is  closed :  there  are  neither  Eustachian  nor  coronary 
valves.  In  the  Cachalots  and  Whales  the  ventricular  mass  is 
subdepressed  and  semicircular,  the  apex  being  rounded  or  rather 
flattened,  and  sometimes  indented :  for  the  right  ventricle  is  co- 
extensive with  and  sometimes  terminates,  as  in  the  Mammalian 
embr)'o,  distinctly  from  the  lef^.  In  Phocann  and  most  Del~ 
phinUm,  the  apex  of  the  ventricle  is  simple  and  better  marked. 
The  movable  wall  of  the  right  ventricle  has  about  half  the 
thickness  of  that  of  the  left,  showing  the  exercise  of  greater  force 
in  propelling  the  blood  through  the  lung,  than  in  land  Mammals. 
The  tendons  of  the  tricuspid  valve  go  to  three  short  and  thick 
columns  in  most  Celacea  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  inner  surface  is 
broken  by  strong  trabecular  bands.  Hunter  notes  the  soil 
yielding  substance  of  the  semilunar  valves  in  the  Hyperoiidoit  he 
dissected,  su^esting  that  they  were  naturally  less  strong  than 
in  land  Mammals.'  The  left  auricle  is  less  than  the  right,  with 
many  well-defined  muscular  columns  on  the  inner  surface,  and 
a  distinct  appendix ;  but  is  less 
fleshy  than  the  right  auricle, 
In  the  left  ventricle  both  tra- 
becular and  mammillary  forms 
of  muscular  processes  of  the 
inner  surface  are  numerous. 

The  most  striking  feature  k 
io  the  anatomy  of  ^Viiales  is  ' 
the  vast  size  of  their  several  . 
organs :  the  heart  may  be  more  I 
than  a  yard  in  transverse  dia- 
meter, and  not  much  less  in 
length. 

D.  Heart  of  S!rfnia.— The 
outward  division  of  the  ventri- 
cles indicated  in  some  Cetacea 

is  carried  to  an  extent  very  characteristic  of  the  present  group; 
but  in  Rkytina  and  Manatut  the  cleft  is  not  quite  so  deep  as  in 
the  heart  of  Halicore,  fig.  404. 
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In  half-grown  specimenB  of  Dugong*  I  found  the  foramen 
ovale  completely  closed,  and  the  ductus  arteriosus  reduced  to  a 
thick  ligamentous  chords  permeable  only  for  a  short  distance  by 
an  eye-probe  from  the  aorta,  where  a  crescentic  slit  still  repre- 
sented the  original  communication.  In  the  smoothness  and 
evenness  of  their  exterior,  and  their  general  form,  the  auricles  of 
the  Dugong,  ib.  a,  d,  resemble  those  of  the  Turtle  (  Chelone,  yoL  i. 
fig.  335):  the  appendix  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  either. 
The  right  auricle,  a,  is  but  little  larger  than  the  left,  e:  the 
musculi  pectinati  are  well  developed,  especially  in  the  left :  they 
are  irregularly  branched,  and  with  many  of  the  small  round 
fasciculi  attached  only  by  their  two  extremities  to  the  auricular 
parietes.  There  is  but  one  precaval  and  one  postcaval  orifice  in 
the  right  auricle,  with  a  smaller  coronary  inlet  The  pulmonary 
veins  terminate  in  the  left  auricle  by  a  common  trunk  one  inch  in 
length.  The  free  wall  of  the  right  ventricle  scarcely  exceeds 
at  any  part  a  line  in  thickness,  and  is  in  many  places  even  less. 
The  tricuspid  valve  is  attached  to  three  fleshy  columns  by  chords 
tendinese  given  off  from  the  sides  and  not  the  extremities  of  those 
columns,  both  of  which  extremities  are  implanted,  as  trabecule,  in 
the  walls  of  the  ventricles.  There  are  several  other  columnae 
camese  passing  freely  from  one  part  of  the  ventricle  to  another, 
like  the  musculi  pectinati  of  the  auricles,  and  which  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  tricuspid  valve.  The  mitral  valve  is  adjusted  to 
its  office  by  attachments  to  two  short  and  transversely  extended 
mammillary  columnae.  The  thickness  of  the  parietes  of  the  lef); 
ventricle  varies  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch.  The  valves  at  the 
origins  of  the  great  arteries,  c,/,  present  the  usual  structure. 

E.  Heart  of  Uiigulata. — In  all  hoofed  beasts  the  ventricles  are 
conical ;  the  apex  being  longer  and  sharper  in  Ruminants  than  in 
most  other  Mammals.  The  auricles  are  relatively  smaller  to  the 
ventricles  than  in  the  preceding  groups.  The  three  parts  of  the 
tricuspid  valves  are  distinct  from  their  confluent  bases,  and  are 
pointed  at  the  apex:  the  basal  union  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
mitral  valve  is  of  a  greater  extent,  forming  there  an  annular 
valve  about  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  opening.  The  smooth 
inner  surface  of  the  ventricles  is  but  little  interrupted  by  fleshy 
columns.  The  Horse  resembles  the  Ruminant  in  the  general 
shape  and  structure  of  the  heart :  but  in  the  Tapir*  it  is  shorter 
and  broader,  as  it  is  in  the  Rhinoceros*  and  Elephant  The 
right  auricle  in  the  Rhinoceros^  as  in  most  Ungulates,  has  but 
one  precaval  orifice,  and  shows  no  valve  at  the  termination  of 

»  cxvn".  p.  86.  «  cui".  •  t''.  p.  46. 
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either  the  poetcayal  or  coronary  veins:  the  contrast  presented 
by  the  Elephant,  in  this  respect,  is  significant.  The  strong 
chordse  tendines  of  the  tricuspid  connect  it,  in  most  Unguhites, 
with  three  obtuse  and  transversely  oblong  camese  columnse :  one 
rising  from  the  movable  wall,  a  second  from  the  septum,  and  a 
third  smaller  one  from  the  anterior  interspace  between  the  fixed 
and  movable  walls:  the  tendons  diverge  from  each  column  ta 
the  two  contiguous  moieties  of  the  divisions  of  the  tricuspid — a 
provision  ensuring  the  simultaneous  action  and  outstretching  of 
the  three  portions  of  the  valve.  Two  smaller  columns  placed 
opposite  to  each  other,  one  on  the  free,  the  other  on  the  fixed 
wall,  are  connected  in  the  Rhinoceros  and  many  other  Ungulates, 
by  a  single  strong  tendon  passing  across  the  cavity  from  the  apex 
of  one  to  the  other.'  In  the  Hog  some  of  the  tricuspid  tendons 
pass  to  a  thick  short  ^column'  projecting  from  the  free  wall, 
others  pass  directly  into  the  smooth  convex  fixed  wall  of  the 
ventricle. 

In  most  Kuminants,  especially  the  larger  kinds,  there  is  a  bent 
bone  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  on  the  septal  side  of  the  origin  of 
the  aorta,  and  imbedded  in  the  tendinous  circle  which  gives 
attachment  to  muscular  fibres  of  the  ventricle ;  in  the  Giraffe 
this  bone  was  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  length.  Two  such  ossifi- 
cations of  the  sclerous  tissue  have  here  been  met  with  in  Oxen  and 
Red-deer:  an  ossified  and  an  unossified  piece  of  fibro-cartilage 
are  more  conunonly  observed :  in  the  Horse  these  bodies  at  the 
septal  side  of  the  aortic  ring  are  rarely  ossified  until  extreme 
age. 

F.  Heart  of  Carnwora, — In  the  present  group  the  heart  is  more 
obtuse  at  the  apex,  and  the  left  ventricle  forms  a  greater  share 
thereof,  than  in  Ungulates.  The  Eustachian  valve  is  wanting  in 
most  Camivora ;  where  indicated,  its  remains  have  been  found  in 
the  smaller  kinds,  as  the  Weasel,  Polecat,  Ichneumon,  which  by 
their  size  resemble  the  immature  of  the  larger  species.  The 
inner  surface  of  the  ventricles,  especially  the  right,  is  more  fasci- 
culated, and  the  number  of  camese  colunms  is  greater  than  in 
Ruminants.  A  condensation  of  the  sclerous  tissue  of  the  aortic 
ring  in  the  Lion  and  Tiger,  at  two  points,  indicates  the  homologues 
of  the  heart-bones  in  Ungulates.  In  these  and  other  Felines  the 
mammillary  columns  are  continued  from  the  septal  end  of  a  strong 
trabecular  tract  between  the  *  fixed '  and  *  free '  walls  of  the  right 
ventricle.     The  heart  in  Phocid<B  is  broad  and  somewhat  flattened, 

*  I  have  not  found,  in  RuminantA,  no  excltuiTe  an  origin  of  the  mammillary  colnmns 
irom  the  *  free'  or  external  vail,  as  described  in  ocxxxix.  t.  iii.  p.  502,  after  clxxxt^. 
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with  an  obtuse  apex :  the  appendix  of  the  right  auricle  is  bifid, 
one  process  covering  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  other 
lying  upon  the  right  ventricle.  The  auricular  septum  seems  to 
be  formed  by  an  extension  of  the  left  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
anterior  cava,  terminating  in  an  arch  to  the  right  of  the 
postcaval  orifice,  which  thus  seems  to  open  (as  it  did  in  the 
embryo)  into  the  left  auricle.  In  the  younger  of  two  Seals, 
{Phoca  vitulind)y  which  I  dissected,^  the  valve  that  cuts  off  this 
original  communication  between  the  auricles  was  incomplete,  and 
left  a  large  '  foramen  ovale : '  in  the  older  Seal,  not  full  grown, 
the  '  valvula  foraminis  ovalis  '  was  complete  as  to  its  extent,  and 
the  margins  were  adherent,  save  at  the  upper  part  where  an  oblique 
aperture,  admitting  a  goose-quill,  remained.  In  a  young  Walrus,* 
the  entire  margin  of  the  valve  was  adherent,  and  there  was  no 
intercommunication  between  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  heart. 
A  broad  crescentic  fold,  looking  downward,  divides  the  sinus,  or 
fossa,  receiving  the  precaval  vein  from  the  larger  and  deeper  one 
receiving  the  postcaval  one:  this  fold  answers  to  the  upper  border 
of  the  *  fossa  ovalis  '  in  the  human  heart ;  there  is  no  orifice  in  the 
^  fossa '  communicating  with  the  left  auricle.  There  is  a  small 
semilunar  valve  at  the  coronary  orifice,  but  no  Eustachian  valve. 
The  appendix  of  the  auricle,  in  Trichechusy  extends  in  front  of  the 
base  of  the  aorta  as  far  as  the  pulmonary  artery,  gradually  con- 
tracting to  an  obtuse  point :  in  Cyatophora  prohoscidea  the 
auricular  appendix  is  short,  broad,  and  bifid ;  in  both  it  is  occu- 
pied by  a  reticular  arrangement  of  carness  columnse.  The 
ventricles  are  broader  in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  the  apex 
is  not  produced  in  TrichechuSy  as  in  Cystophora  prohoscidea :  the 
tendinous  cords  of  the  anterior  division  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  and 
a  few  of  those  of  the  right  or  external  division,  are  attached  to  a 
short  and  thick  fleshy  column  from  the  free  wall  of  the  ventricle ; 
this  column  is  connected  bv  a  short  and  thick  '  trabecula '  with 
the  septum :  most  of  the  other  tendinous  cords  are  attached  to  the 
septum,  and  a  few  to  trabeculas  connecting  that  fixed  wall  with 
the  free  wall  of  the  ventricle.  The  pulmonary  artery  presents  no 
peculiarity ;  it  is  connected  by  the  ligamentous  remnant  of  the 
*  ductus  arteriosus,'  which  is  10  lines  long  and  5  lines  in  diameter, 
to  the  under  part  of  the  aortic  arch,  just  beyond  the  origin  of 
the  left  subclavian ;  its  cavity  is  obliterated,  but  a  short,  thick, 
semilunar  fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  aorta,  with  its 
concavity  turned  toward  the  end  of  the  arch,  indicates  the  place 
of  the  former  foetal  conununicating  channel. 

•  CLV1^  p.  162.  «  cxci".  p.  104. 
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G.  Heart  of  Quadrumana. — In  the  Aye -aye,  as  in  other  2>- 
murida^  the  heart  ia  rounded,  subdepressed,  with  a  very  obtuse 
apex;  much  resembling  that  of  the  four-months  fcetus  in  Man : 
the  right  auricle  is  much  larger  than  the  left :  it  receives  the 
blood  by  a  single  precaval,  by  the  postcaval  and  coronary  veins. 
There  are  both  Eustachian  and  Thebesian  valves,  and  a  well- 
marked  fossa  and  anuulus  ovalis.  These  also  characterise  the 
right  auricle  in  higher  Quadrumana,  The  camese  columnae  and 
diordae  tendines  are  more  numerous  in  the  right  ventricle  of 
Monkeys  and  Baboons,  relatively,  than  in  Man :  the  divisions  of 
the  tricuspid  terminate  in  a  broad  and  rounded  margin ;  that  next 
the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  being,  as  usual,  the  largest. 
In  the  left  ventricle  the  columns  camese  are  numerous  and  small, 
giving  a  strongly  reticulate  character  to  the  inner  surface. 

The  pericardium,  which  has  a  limited  adhesion  to  the  diaphragm, 
opposite  the  apex  of  the  heart,  in  Lemurs,  progressively  becomes 
less  perpendicular  in  the  thorax  as  the  Quadrumana  rise  in  the 
scale,  with  concomitant  shortness  of  the  thoracic  post-cava,  and 
increasing  extent  of  adhesion  of  the  pericardium  to  the  dia- 
phragm :  but  in  none  is  the  heart  so  broad  at  the  base,  so  flattened, 
or  so  extensively  supported  by  the  diaphragm,  as  in  Man. 

H.  Heart  of  Bimana. — In  the  prone  trunk  of  quadrupe^Is  the 
pericardium  adheres  to  the  sternum,  rarely  to  the  dia[>hragm ;  in 
erect  bipeds  the  connections  are  reversed:  no  Mammal  has  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  heart  resting  upon  the  diaphragm  as 
Man,  where  the  central  aponeurosis  is  concomitantly  expanded 
for  the  attachment  of  the  intervening  part  of  the  pericardium. 
Here  the  heart  lies  obliquely,  not,  as  in  most  Mammals,  parallel 
with  the  mesial  plane :  the  apex,  less  acute  than  in  Ruminants, 
and  less  obtuse  than  in  aquatic  Mammals,  is  directed  downward, 
forward,  and  to  the  left,  notching  the  anterior  margin  of  the  left 
lung,  and  beating  across  the  interval  between  the  cartilages  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  left  ribs.  The  appendix  of  the  right  auricle  has 
one  undivided  apex,  extending  over  the  ori^n  of  the  aorta  to  that 
of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  single  precaval  terminates  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  auricle  on  a  plane  anterior  to  that  of  the  post- 
caval, which  is  at  the  lower  part:  from  the  anterior  margin  of 
this  orifice  is  continued  the  valvular  fold  called  'Eustachian,' 
which  is  often  reduced  in  substance  to  a  filmy  network,  or  may  be 
wanting :  between  the  postcaval  orifice  and  that  leading  to  the 
ventricle  \6  the  opening  of  the  coronary  vein,  with  its  valve : 
above  the  Eustachian  valve  is  the  depression, '  fossa  ovalis,'  indi- 
cative of  the  closed  oval   intercommunicating   vacuity  in   the 
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septum  of  the  foetal  auricles ;  bounded  above  by  the  prMninent 
crescentic  border,  or  '  annuluB  ovaiiB.'  The  opening  into  the 
ventricle  is  bordered  by  a  sclerous  oval  ring,  to  which  muscular 
fibres  of  both  auricle  and  ventricle  are  attached ;  the  ring  being 
thicker  for  the  latter. 

In  the  Human  right  ventricle  the  portion  of  the  tricuspid  valve 
nearest  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  the  largest,  and  is 
divided  by  deeper  notches  from  the  two  smaUer  porrions  than 
these  are  from  each  other:  the  chords  tendineiB  from  each 
columna  carnea  are  inserted,  generally  into  the  contiguous  borders 
of  two  portions  of  the  valve :  the  muscular  prominences  of  the 
inner  surface  of  the  ventricle  have  either  their  inner  or  central 
surfaces  free,  or  are  free  in  the  circumference  of  their  middle  part 
but  attached  at  both  ends,  like  beams  (trabeculEe),  or  they  project 
freely  in  a  conical  form,  as  '  columnse  mammillarcs : '  they  are 
least  developed  in  the  conical  prolongation  of  the  cavity,  (infundi- 
bulum,  conus  arteriosus),  from  the  apex  of  which  the  pulmonary 
artery  arises.     The  arterial  orifice  of  the  ventricle  is  formed  by 


sclerouB  tissue,  which  a  dissector  may  define  as  a  ring,  fig.  405, 
disposed  in  three  crescentic  curves,  with  the  convexities,  a,  a, 
toward  the  ventricle,  and  the  blended  horns,  d,  b,  projecting 
toward  the  artery  :  the  ring  is  represented  as  cut  through  at  one 
of  these  points  of  confluence,  e,  e,  in  order  to  its  being  spread  out. 
Muscular  fibres  of  the  right  ventricle,  f,  f,  are  attached  to  the 
convexities  of  the  ring ;  the  fibrous  coat  of  the  artery  is  attached 
to  the  outer  margin,  the  sigmoid  valves,  fig.  406,  a,  a,  to  the 
inner  margin,  of  the  upper  or  arterial  surface  of  the  concavities 
which  owe  their  definition  to  the  junction  of  the  endocardium  to 
such  valvular  attachments.  The  right  ventricle  continues  to  show, 
in  Man  as  in  other  Mammals,  the  same  relation,  as  an  append- 
age to  the  left,  which  is  illustrated  in  the  section  of  the  Bird's 
heart,  vol.  ii.,  fig.  92,  forming,  as  so  seen,  a  concave  parabolic 
section  of  a  cone,  applied  to  the  more  perfect  cone  of  the  left 
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ventricle :    but  die  walls  are  relatively  thicker  to  those  of  the 
left  ventricle  than  in  Birds. 

The  left  auricle,  figs.  408  and  409,  la,  lies  to  the  left  and 
back  part  of  the  base  of  the  heart,  is  transversely  oblong  aqd 
Bubquadrate  behind ;  its  auricular  append^e  comes  forward  into 
view  curving  to  the  right,  upon  the  base  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
The  walls  of  the  '  sinus  venosus  '  are  thicker  than  those  in  tbe 
right  auricle :  the  terminal  orifices  of  the  pulmonary  veins, 
usually  one  on  each  side,  sometimes  two  on  the  right  and  one  on 
the  left,  are  undefended  by  valves :  on  the  septum,  the  ftetal 
foramen  is  feebly  indicated  by  a  crescentic  depression.  The 
opening  into  the  left  ventricle  is  smaller  than  the  right  auriculo- 
ventricular  one :  it  is  defended  by  the  pair  of  triangular  folds  of 
endocardium,  called  the  '  hi-  407 

cuspid  '  or  '  mitral '  valve. 
Of  these  the  largest,  fig. 
407,  a,  hangs  between  the 
auricular  and  aortic  orifices, 
and  is  in  part  reflected  from 
the  sclerous  ring  of  the  lat- 
ter: a  small  fold  commonly 
also  projects  at  each  angle 
of  junction  of  the  larger 
folds.  The  chief  conical 
'  columoK '  are  two  in  num- 
ber, and  lai^er  than  those 
of  the  right  ventricle ;  their 
apices  are  shown  at  fig.  407, 
p,  p,  each  contributing  tendinous  cords  to  the  portion  of  the  mitral 
valve,  a.  The  distribution  of  the  chordte  tendineie,  from  each 
column  to  contiguous  borders  of  the  two  parts  of  the  mitral,  ob- 
viously illustrates  the  adaptation  to  bring  those  margins  together 
in  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle.  The  semilunar  valves  at  the 
aortic  orifice,  ib.  d,  are  thicker  than  those  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  the  '  Valsalval  sinuses,'  e,  are  deeper,  and  the  '  corpora 
arantii '  larger :  the  muscular  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  are  about 
three  times  thicker  than  those  of  the  right:  some  of  the  inner 
longitudinal  fibres,  ib.  l>,  are  attached  to  that  part  of  the  aortic 
ring,  not  preoccupied  by  the  larger  mitral  fold,  a.  The  left 
ventricle  is  longer  and  narrower  than  the  right  and  alone  forms 
tlie  apex :  the  two  large  mammillary  columns  occupy  the  lower 
three-fourths  of  the  cavity,  rising  in  its  axis :  the  fibres  radiate 
from  their  base  and  wind   round  the  axis,  being  progressively 
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sent  off,  BO  that  few  reach  the  apex  of  the  colnmn :  but  the  mould- 
ing of  the  ventricle  about  these  is  not  the  cause  of  the  conical 
figure  of  the  heart,  since  this  obtains  where  no  such  niammillary 
columns  are  present.     (Vol,  i.  figa.  334-340.) 

The  heart  is  lined  hy  a  membrane,  '  endocardium,*  rather 
thicker  and  more  opaque  in  the  ieft  than  in  the  right  cavities, 
especially  in  the  auricle :  thinnest  on  the  muscular  projections, 
both  pectinate  and  columnate.  Thechief  layerconeistsof  a  close 
network  of  elastic  fibres,  lined  by  a  stratum  of  polygonal  epithe- 
lial Bcalee,  constituting  the  free  surface ;  and  attached  by  an 
areolar  tissue  to  the  muscular  coat.  This  is  covered  by  the 
reflected  serous  layer  of  the  heart-hag,  called  '  ectocardium.' 

The  disposition  of  the  intervening  muscular  fibres  has  been  best 
illustrated  in  relation  to  the  human  heart.     Those  of  the  auricles 
^„f^  form  a  superficial  layer, 

fig.  408,  common  to  both 
cavities,  and  also  a  deep 
*  layer,  fig.  409,  proper  to 
each. 

The    superficial    layer 
^  includes    the    transverse 
band  of  fibres,  fig.  408,  D. 
expanding  as  it  passes  to 
the  right,  ra,  and  left,  la, 
au.,unro«[(.(«.ririn.  clxixtuv.  auricles.  Thcdeeper fibres 

appear  at  the  parts  not  covered  by  the  superficial  ones.  Some,  h, 
arising  from  the  '  aonulus  aorticus,'  k,  k,  arch  over  the  auricle,  be- 
neath D,  contributing  some  fibres  to  the  septum,  at  s :  other  arched 
or  '  looped'  fibres,  F,  curve  over  the  auricles  and  are  attached  by 
both  extremities  to  the  auriculo- ventricular  rings  AV  and  aa  :  a 
third  series,  c,  surround  the  auricular  appendages,  aa,  and  encircle 
the  terminations  of  the  superior,  cs,  and  inferior,  CI,  veme  cavie. 

The  winding  or  convolute  disposition  of  these  so-called  'an- 
nular fibres'  is  exemplified  in  fig.  409.  The  superficial  and 
deep-seated  fibres  are,  however,  continuous,  at  parts  of  their 
course:  those  marked  E,  fig.  408,  of  the  former  series,  wind 
round  the  left  auricle  la,  and  arc  continuous,  with  some  inter- 
vening attachment  to  the  aortic  root  K,  with  the  ascending  band 
F :  a  posterior  band  is  shown  at  G,  fig.  409,  passing  over  the  left 
auricle  la,  and  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  appendix  A : 
some  of  the  fibres,  on  reaching  the  anterior  border,  quit  the 
band  g,  to  join  the  fibres  d  forming  the  apex :  other  detachments 
from  the  band  ff,  encompass  the  terminations  of  the  pulmonary 
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veins,  P,  p.  Like  the  muscolar  fibre";  of  the  tongue,  those  of  the 
heart  are  not  visibly  connected  together  by  areolar  tissue ;  such 
connective  mediam,  in  the  d^ree  in  which  it  may  exist,  can  only 
be  inferred  through  the 
help  to  unravelling  gained 
by  boiling  the  heart.  The 
more  obvious  mode  of 
connection  la,  as  in  the 
tongue,  by  reciprocal  de- 
cussation or  interlocking. 
In  the  ventricles  the 
longer  external  fibres, 
e.  g.,  wind  upward  round 
the  apex  and  bend  down- 
ward from  the  auricular 
and  arterial  rings  at  the 
base,  to  become  internal,  and  so  inclose,  and,  at  the  same  time 
contribute  to  form,  the  shorter,  interposed  loops;  these,  like- 
wise, having  similar  relations  to  the  layers  of  fibres  which  they 
successively  inclose.  4J0 

Evidence  of  a  stra- 
tified disposition  is, 
however,  progres- 
sively narrowed,  or 
shown  by  smaller 
tracts  of  conforma- 
ble course  of  fibres, 
as  these  are  removed  i 
in  dissection  from 
without  inward. 

In  the  superficial 
ventricular  layer 
they  have  a  sub- 
spiral  course,  de- 
scending, in  the  fore 
part  of  the  ventri- 
cles, fig.  410,  to  the 
lett,and  on  the  back 

part  to  the  right,  being  partially  interrupted  at  the  iotcrveittri- 
cuUr  grooves,  of  which  the  anterior  is  shown  at  d.  Those  which 
cross  the  groove  bridge  over  the  coronary  vessels ;  those  which 
penetrate  it  curve  upward  aud  contribute  to  the  right  layer  of  the 
septum,  and  so  help  to  cncomjtuss  the  right  ventricle.    The  super- 
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ficial  layer  gains  in  thicknesB  as  it  approaches  the  apex,  a,  where 
the  course  of  the  fibres  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  yentriclea  is 
wel  1  expressed  by  the  term  '  whorl '  or  '  Tort«x,'  fig.  411. 

Those  from  the  fore-part  of  the  heart,  d,  t,f,  enter  the  apex 
posteriorly:    those  from  the  back 
^  part  of  the  heart,  4,  enter  it  an- 

teriorly, at  a.  The  curved  margin 
of  the  entering  anterior  fibres,  c, 
is  left  entire  in  successive  sections 
of  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle, 
until  that  of  the  right  ventricle  is 
reached,  when  a  more  complex  ar- 
rangement appears.  Most  of  the 
entering  fasciculi  form  the  inner- 
most layer  of  alm<Mt  longitudinal 
fibres  of  the  ventricular  cavities ; 
others  are  continued  into  the 
trabecular  and  mammillary  pro- 
cesses. 

By  reflecting  the  superficial  layer  to  its  attachments  or  points 
of  inflection  at  the   apex,  a,  and  at  the  base,  h,  fig.  412,  the 
second   layer    is   exposed;    which   is   partly   formed   by   fibres 
^Yi  ascending  from  the  interior 

of  the  right  ventricle,  Cacc, 
„  ^-  emerging  at  the  posterior 

coronary  tract,  pet,  and 
receiving  accessions  from 
the  aortic  and  auricular 
rings.  The  fibres  of  this 
layer,  d,  take  an  opposite 
course  from  those  of  the 
first,  h,  c.  A  third  layer 
repeats  the  general  disposi- 
tion of  the  superficial  one  ; 
but  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  fibres  serve  a  single 
ventricle,  especially  at  the 
apex,  CRC.  Many  fibres 
of  this  layer  are  derived  from,  or  are  continued  into,  the  middle 
layer  of  the  septum,  from  which,  as  at  fig.  413,  b,  the  layer  has 
been  cut,  and  reflected,  at  a  2,  crc,  exposing  the  distribution 
of  the  internal  layers,  about  each  ventricle  exclusively,  as  at  rr 
and/,  fig.  413. 
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The  intermption  of  such  deep  layers  is  frequent,  both  by  change 
of  direction,  as  at  4 ;  and  by  the  decussation  of  fibres  to  form  the 
great  mammillary  columns,  as  shown  in  the  section  of  such  at  CC, 
fig.  413.  The  right  layer 
of  septal  fibres,  though 
continuous  mainly  with 
the  parietal  fibres  of  the 
right  ventricle,  curve  with 
their  concavity  toward  the 
left  ventricle,  and  aid  in 
its  compression.' 

A  conception  of  the 
plan  of  arrangement  of 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
ventricles  may  be  helped 
by  the  digram,  fig.  414. 

The  course  of  the  superHcial  fibres,  round  both  ventricles,  is 
indicated  by  the  band,  Cpcaaa,  from  the  arterial  rings  over  the 
fore  part  of  the  ventricles,  4U 

and  by  the  band  Cacc,  over  ^ 

the  back  part :  both  combine 
to  form  the  whorl  CRC  and 
B,  and  gain  the  interior  of 
the  ventricles  forming  the 
septum,  8,  and  the  carneae 
columnse,  cc :  the  deeper 
layers  surrounding  the  left 
ventricle,  LV,  are  indicated  ' 
at  BR,  CfcaaaaC,  and 
Cfca.  Traced  from  within 
outward,  the  fibres  from  the 
funicular  fasciculus  or  'rope,' 
B,  combine  with  others  con- 
tinued from  the  two  great 
camcsB  columniG,  cc,  of  the 
left  ventricle,  LV,  to  form 
the  inner  series,  CRC,  which, 
twining  round  the  apex, 
close  the  ventricular  carity, 
and  become  superficial :  then  sweeping  spirally  from  left  to  right 
divide  into  two  bands :  the  longer  one  first  encircles  the  left  ven- 

'  Th«  fibrra  of  the  hpait  lisTf  aftacbm^Dls  Ici  Bird  points  in  pnrts  of  their  ronne, 
ntber  than  at  deSoite  bpt^nnings  or  endings:  and  rarialiuna  of  dpscription  vuij  be 
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tricle^  as  Cpca;  then  describes  a  seoond  circle  round  both  ventricles, 
Cpcaa.  The  band  Cagg  passing  down  from  the  aorta,  aa,  winds 
over  the  lower  half  of  the  right  ventricle,  RV,  combines  with  the 
apical  spirals,  whence  it  can  be  traced  obliquely  round  the  left 
ventricle  to  terminate  at  the  aortic  circle  near  the  anterior 
coronary  tract.  The  septum  ventriculorum  consists  of  three 
strata,  the  left  and  middle  belonging  to  the  left  ventricle,  the 
right  layer  exclusively  to  the  right. 

The  contraction  of  the  heart-fibres  is  called  *  systole,'  their  re- 
laxation ^  diastole.'  The  parts  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart 
have  different  degrees  of  motion :  the  inner  wall  or '  septum '  loses 
length  and  breadth,  but  gains  in  thickness,  during  the  systole :  the 
outer  wall  changes  these  dimensions  in  a  greater  degree,  with 
changing  relative  position  to  the  heart's  centre :  hence  it  has  been 
termed  the  *  movable '  wall,  and  the  septum  the  *  fixed '  one.  The 
mammillary  processes  become  shorter  and  thicker  cones,  and  in 
the  degree  in  which  the  blood  in  the  ventricles  is  compressed 
during  ^  systole,'  the  valves  are  held  by  the  tendinous  cords 
attached  to  their  free  borders  and  expanding  upon  their  ventri- 
cular surface  more  firmly  against  eversion,  with  reflux  of  blood, 
into  the  auricles.  The  position  of  the  semilunar  valves,  on  the 
contrary,  invites  the  flow  of  the  blood  into  the  arteries,  and  forbids 
return.  The  *  trabeculsB '  passing  from  the  *  fixed '  to  the  *  mov- 
able '  walls  have  an  analogous  function  as  adding  to  the  resistance 
of  the  latter  against  internal  pressure,  whence  they  have  been 
termed  *  moderator  bands.'  * 

§  348.  Arteries  of  Mammalia, — The  walls  of  the  arterial  tube 
are  so  strong  as  to  maintain  that  form  when  cut  across ;  and  so 
elastic  as,  then,  to  retract  some  way  within  the  areolar  or  con- 
nective tissue,  which  surrounds  the  vessel  like  a  sheath.  On  the 
inner  surface  of  the  tube  amyline  formifies  '  as  elliptical  or  irre- 
gularly polygonal  scales,  more  or  less  of  which  show  a  further 
stage  of  condensation,  expressed  by  the  term  ^  nucleate  epithelial 
cell,'  fig.  424.     The  tissue  so  lined  consists  of  a  thin  continuous 

proffered  indefinitely  as  the  observers  arbitrarily  select  such  attachments  under  the 
names  of  '  origins'  and  *  insertions.'  The  general  conformity  of  muscular  arrangement 
in  the  heart  of  the  sheep  is  shown  in  clxxxix",  with  that  previously  demonstrated  in 
the  human  heait,  by  the  author  of  clxxxvii"  and  clxxxviii";  especially  in  regard  to 
the  continuity  of  certain  external  with  internal  fibres. 

•  CLXXxV.  p.  123. 

s  I  use  this  term  as  the  correlative  of '  crystallises/  signifying  thereby  the  tendency 
in  dissolved  proteine,  amyline,  or  other  albuminoid  atoms  to  assume  defined  size  and 
shape,  under  given  conditions,  both  in  and  out  of  the  living  body ;  Kainey  has  shown 
how  such  tendency  or  property  effects  the  superinduction  of  organic  form  upon  crystal  in 
the  formation  of  shell  (ccix") ;  and  its  effects  are  demonstrated  more  at  large  in  ocx". 
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deet  of  pellncid  membrane,  to  which  are  adherent  fine  reticulate 
fibres,  moetlj  affecting  a  longitadinal  direction.  It  is  also  fre- 
quently perforated  with  sm^  holes,  fig.  415,  a,  a,  from  which 
circnmstance  it  is  called  '  fenestrate.'  This  homogeneoos  mem- 
brane has  the  property  of  rolling  itself  np  in  the  form  of  a  scroll, 
somewhat  like  the  elastic  laniinc  of  the  corner  It  is  strengthened 
in  many  parts  by  longitudinal  anastomos- 
ing fibres  of  elastic  tissue;  and  tf^ether 
with  the  epithelial  deposit  forms  the  *  inner 
coat '  of  the  artery.  The  '  middle  coat ' 
conrasts  of  a  fibrous  tissue,  circularly  dis- 
posed, in  layers  more  numerous  as  may 
be  the  size  of  the  artery  and  thidmese  of 
the  coat,  fenestrate  tissue  intervening ;  of 
a  reddish-yellow,  clearer  when  fresh  than 
yellow  elastic  tissne :  it  consists  of  bundles 
of  slender  fiisiform  filaments,  commonly 
nucleate,  with  fine  elastic  fibres  traversing 
them  in  a  reticnlate  manner.  Acetic  acid 
dissolves  the  chief  substance  of  the  fila- 
ment, and  demonstrates  the  long  stafl^haped  nucleus,  fig.  416,  a, 
and  the  '  cell-walL'  This  '  muscular  tissue '  predominates  in  the 
smaller  arteries ;   of  which,  when  treated  by  soluble  reagents. 
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the  coats  present  the  appearance  shown  in  the  portion  of  a  splenic 
arteriole,  fig.  417,  where  c  is  the  outer  coat  with  the  sheath 
of  areolar  tissue, « the  elastic  inner  coat,  and  d  the  dissolved  middle 
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or  muscular  coat.  The  extenial  coat  coosista  of  an  iimer  stratum 
of  elafltic  fibres,  and  an  outer  one  of  the  same,  blended  with  a 
large  proportion  of  closely-fitted  bundles  of  -white  fibres,  identical 
with  those  of  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  arterial  sheath.  By  virtue 
of  the  above-described  structures  arteries  possess  not  only  elasti- 
city, but  an  allied  power  of  slow  and  loug-enduring  contraction, 
excitable  by  stimulus  of  touch,  cold,  and  electricity  during  life  ; 
and  lost  after  death. 

In  the  Mammalian  clase  the  aorta,  fig.  418,  a,  bends  over  the 
left,  not  over  the  right  bronchial 
tube.  The  chief  primary  branches 
of  the  arch  are  given  ofi",  not  im- 
mediately after,  but  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from,  its  origin ;  and  there  is 
less  constancy  in  the  order  of  their 
origin  than  in  birds :  the  phrenic 
arteries,  the  coeliac  axis,  and  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery  are 
J  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta, 
xj  which  terminates,  save  in  Muti- 
lata,  by  dividing  beyond  the  kid- 
neys into  the  iliac  arteries,  from 
which  usually  spring  both  the 
femoral,  a,  and  ischiadic  branches : 
the  caudal  or  sacromedian  artery, 
which,  in  Mutilata  and  long-tailed 
quadrupeds,  assumes  the  character 
of  the  continued  trunk  of  the  aorta, 
never  distributes  arteries  to  the  kid- 
neys, rarely  to  the  legs,  as  it  does  in 
birds.  Aft^rthearteries  to  the  heart 
('  coronaries ')  the  aortic  arch  sends 
ofi" those  to  the  head  ('carotids') 
and  to  the  pectoral  limbs  ('  bra- 
chials'). I  use,  with  Barclay,  the 
to  those  by  which  Anthropotomy 
designates  for  surgical  purposes  parts  of  the  same  artery,  as 
where  it  passes  beneath  a  clavicle  (as  'subclavian'),  or  sinks 
into  the  arm-pit  (as  '  axillary ')  before  reaching  the  arm.  The 
principal  varieties  in  the  origins  of  the  large  primary  branches 
of  the  aortic  arch,  characteristic  of  Mammalian  genera  or  fami- 
lies, are  given  in  the  order  of  their  complexity  in  fig.  419. 

In  Tajurine,  Equine,  Bovine,  and  most  ruminant  Ungulates, 
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the  aorta  senda  off  a  large  common  tmiik,  a,  b  (the  '  ante- 
rior aorta'  of  Veterinarians),  which  divides  into  two  brachio- 
carotids,  each  subdividing  after  a  longer  or  shorter  course  into 
the  brachial  d  or  d",  and  the  carotid  c  or  (f  of  its  respective 
side :  the  vertebral  artery,  t7,  is  given  off  bj  the  brachial.  The 
arch  of  the  aorta,  diminished  after  dismissing  b,  is  the  *  posterior 
aorta '  of  Hippotomy ;  and,  indeed,  in  this  variety  the  trunk  of 
the  arterial  system  appears  to  bifurcate  shortly  after  its  origin. 
In  the  fihinoceroB  the  '  anterior  aorta '  sends  off  the  two  internal 
thoradcs,  the  two  brachials,  and  a  common  trunk  subdividing  into 
the  two  carotids.'     In  Auehenia,  fig.  419,  B,  the  left  brachial,  <f, 

419 
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Oriflns  of  arteries  fron  aortic  mtth  In 
c^  Qlndb.   s.  lion,   i^  Otter,   v,  GlblNm.    o.  Hedgehog. 


■,  Man.   L  DBffong. 


comes  off  close  to,  but  distinct  from,  the  innominate  trunk,  b ; 
which,  after  fJigmiRmng  the  right  brachial,  d,  sends  onward  a  long 
common  bi-carotid  trunk,  dividing  into  c,  c^.  A  similar  arrange- 
ment obtains  in  the  Giraffe,'  ib.  c ;  but  the  bi-carotid  is  still 
longer  before  its  division,  and  the  left  internal  thoracic,  v\  has  a 
distinct  origin  from  the  aorta,  a,  beyond  that  of  the  left  brachial,  d'. 
In  SuidcR  a  longish  innominata  gives  off  the  right  brachial  and 
both  carotids,  almost  at  the  same  terminal  iK>int :  the  left  brachial 
rises  close  to  the  innominata.  In  the  Elephant  I  found  a  short 
innominata  giving  off  the  right  brachial  and  both  carotids,  the 


•  yr,  p.  47. 
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left  brachial  having  a  distinct  origin,  but  more  remote  than  in  the 
Hog  and  Giraffe.*  A  like  condition  prevails  in  the  order  Camivora, 
ib.  D.  In  the  Otter  a  longer  interval  divides  the  origin  of  the 
left  brachial,  if,  from  the  innominata,  h ;  which,  after  sending  oiT 
the  left  carotid,  c\  is  continued  as  a  brachio-carotid  trunk  a  short 
way  before  dividing  into  the  right  carotid,  c,  and  right  brachial,  d.^ 
In  the  Quadrumana,  from  the  Aye-aye  up  to  and  including 
Hylohates '  and  Pithecus,^  the  innominata,  ib.  F,  &,  gives  off^,  first 
the  right  brachial,  d^  and  then  a  short  bi-carotid  trunk.  In  the 
Hedgehogs,  Moles,  and  Bats,  there  are  usually  two  symmetrical 
brachio-cephalics,  G,  b,  b\  Cuvier  ascribes  a  like  condition  to 
Delphinus ;  but  in  PhoccBna  the  otter-type,  E,  is  repeated,  only 
with  relatively  smaller  brachials  and  larger  carotids.  Hyper- 
oodon  and  Whales,  the  Seals,  Beavers,  Rats  and  most  claviculate 
Kodents,  the  Omithorhynchus  and  Chimpanzees  partake,  with 
Man,  of  the  mode  of  origin  shown  in  H :  the  innominata  h  being 
the  common  trunk  of  the  right  carotid  c  and  brachial  d.  The 
same  pattern  obtains  essentially  in  Sirenia^  but  with  wider  intervals 
between  ft,  c',  and  d\  and  with  a  distinct  origin  of  the  left  internal 
thoracic  artery,  v\ 

These  varieties,  pretty  constant  in  the  groups  they  characterise, 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  anomalies  which  are  exceptional 
in  species.  Both,  and  especially  the  latter,  are  explicable  by- 
reference  to  modified  or  arrested  stages  of  development ;  and  an 
embryonal  phase,  exemplified  in  fig.  420,  aff()rds  a  ground-plan 
on  which  most  Mammalian  arrangements  of  the  aortic  arch  and 
branches  can  be  laid  down,  or  from  which  they  can  be  picked  out. 

In  the  rare  mammalian  anomaly  of  a  double  aorta  bending,  one 
over  the  right,  the  other  over  the  left  bronchus,  before  uniting  to 
form  the  descending  trunk,  the  second  of  the  three  pairs  of  similar 
vessels  by  which  the  blood  passes  from  the  heart  to  the  dorsal 
vessel  in  the  embryo  is  retained,  and  such  persistent  aortae  answer 
to  the  vessels  a,  a',  d,  fig.  420  (in  Saurians).  When  a  single  aorta 
is  found  bending  over  the  right  bronchus,  the  primitive  vascular 
arch  a'  is  retained,  and  A  I)  is  obliterated,  as  in  Birds :  this  arrange- 
ment is  a  rare  anomaly,  the  rule  in  mammals  being  to  retain  the 
left  of  the  mid-pair  of  primitive  vascular  arches.  A,  D,  with  com- 
plete obliteration  of  the  right  arch  a'.*    In  the  variety  A,  fig.  419, 

'  cxcv.  p.  61.  Cuvier  seems  to  have  found  the  right  as  well  as  left  brachial  rising 
eeparately,  and  between  them  the  carotids  by  a  common  trunk,  xii.  torn.  vi.  p.  112. 

*  cxcv.  p.  16.  »  Ib.  p.  16.  *  cxcii*.  p.  6. 

*  I  have  failed  to  find  in  any  embryo  of  bird  or  mammal  more  than  three  pairs  of 
primitive  vascular  arches,  conveying  the  blood,  in  that  form,  from  the  heart  to  the 
dorsal  aorta.    In  the  exceptional  minority  of  Vertebrates,  in  which  branchiae  are  deve- 
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characteristic  of  the  Horse  and  Ox,  the  common  trunk  of  the  fore- 
most pair  of  vascular  arches,  fig.  420,  a,  ta  retained  and  lengthened, 
the  arches  being  modified  into  brachials,  fig.  419,  d  d",  and  caro- 
tids, e  d ,  and  the  communications  with  the  succeeding  arches  obli- 
terated :  in  most  of  the  other  varieties  the  communication  of  the 
left  of  the  second  pair  with  that  of  the 
first  pair  of  primitive  arches,  as  at  fig. 
420,  D,  persists  and  becomes  the  dis- 
tinct origin  of  the  left  brachial,  a*,  the 
intermediate  part  of  the  first  left  arch 
being  obliterated  as  far  as  the  artery 
to  the  head,  or  the  trunk  transmitting 
such.  But  this  way  of  explanation 
has  its  limits.  Most  of  the  varieties 
in  fig.  41 9  bear  relation  to  the  breadth 
of  the  chest,  with  which  that  of  the 
heart  and  aortic  arch,  in  a  measure, 
coincides.  Thns,  in  the  non  clavi- 
culate  narrow-chested  Ungulates  the 

varieties  A,  B,  C,  are  met  with,  that  priimorc  tikhut  Mmn.. « rrumm  m 
of  A  prevaihng:   in  non-claviculate, 

bnt  broader-chested  Unguiculates,  with  flexile  and  rotatory  fore 
limbs,  the  separate  origin  of  the  left  brachial  is  more  constant  and 
remote  from  the  innominata:  the  same  is  better  marked  in  the 
broader- chested  Swimmers  {Lntra,  Fhocana,  e),  and  in  the  cla- 
viculate  Quadrtimana,  F :  in  many  Imectivora  o,  an  analogous  ' 
but  other  arrangement  prevails.  In  the  broad-thested  species 
illustrating  the  variety  H,  the  head  and  pectoral  limbs  are  sup- 
phed  by  three  primary  trunks :  in  the  still  broader  and  flatter- 
chested  Sirenia,  i,  the  heart  itself  is  able  to  expand  laterally, 
even  to  a  partial  severance  of  the  ventricles,  the  aortic  arch  shows 
its  widest  span,  the  intervals  between  the  innominata,  b,  the  left 
carotid,  (?*,  and  the  left  brachial,  d,  are  longer,  and  the  left  internal 
thoracic  artery  has  likewise  an  independent  origin. 

I  have  not  met  with  an  instance  of  a  double  aorta,  or  of  a  single 
one  arching  over  the  right  bronchus,  or  of  the  origin  of  the  right 
brachial  from  the  termination  of  ^e  arch,  in  any  mammal  below 
Man  :  but  such  rare  anomalies  may,  perhaps,  he  found  when  as 
many  individuals  of  the  brute  have  been  anatomised  as  those  of 
the  human  kind. 

loptd  from  the  primitive  atchpa,  fonr  or  more  of  (hpw  maj-  eiiM.  Bnt  thp  notion  of 
the  htuntn  nnbiyo  hinng  gills  and  gill-Bliti  tickln  the  fanpf ;  and  K>  the  term 
'lirinchial'  mnj  long  continue  to  Le  misapplied  to  tlie  hjemal  Tascnlar  arches  and 
blaKteoial  fold*  of  Ihe  fcetal  mammal,  biid  and  replil». 
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Proceeding  with  the  mammalian  modificatioiiB  (^  other  parte  of 
the  arterial  system,  I  find  that  in  all  Lyeneephala  the  carotidB 
are  relatively  smaller  than  in  the  better-brained  groups :  and  that 
the  vertebral  arteries  give  the  main  supply  of  arterial  blood  to  the 
br^D.  In  the  Monotremes  the  brachi^  artery  emerges  from  the 
thorax  above  the  first  rib,  and  passes  between  it  and  the  coracoid : 
the  trunk  is  speedily  reduced  by  the  number  of  small  branches 
given  oflP,  and,  with  some  of  these,  perforates  the  distal  end  of  the 
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humerus  nearly  midway  between  the  condyles.  The  phrenic, 
coehac,  and  mesenteric  arteries  are  given  off  from  the  abdominal 
aorta,  the  renal  artery  la  short,  wide,  and  single;  there  is  no 
inferior  mesenteric  artery,  but  the  abdominal  aorta,  fig.  421,  a, 
termmates  by  dividing  into  the  two  common  ihac,  ib.  b,  and  the 
caudal,  lb  A,  artcnes  The  iliac  trunks  are  unusually  short : 
they  give  oft  a  '  circumflex,  c,  which  soon  19  resolved  into  a  plexus 
bending  over  the  ilium  to  supply  the  muscles  on  the  back  of  the 
pelvis     on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  ongin  of  the  iliac  is  sent  off 
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the  marsupial  arteiy,  d,  which  is  simihirlj  resolved :  most  of  the 
branches  coursing  to  the  back  part  of  the  marsupial  bones  and 
bending  upward  or  forward  upon  the  abdominal  muscles  attached 
thereto,  in  a  course  analogous  to  that  of  the  so-called  '  epigastric ' 
artery  in  Man«  The  iliac  trunk,  b,  is  then  continued  a  short  way, 
and  resolves  itself  into  the  short  trunks  of  three  plexuses :  the 
outermost,  e,  take  a  course  obliquely  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
thigh,  analogous  to  that  of  the  ^  external  circumflex '  branch  of 
the  femoral  in  Man,  the  middle  division  representing  the  femoral 
trunk  has  a  course  of  three  lines  before  its  resolution  into  the 
'  femoral  plexus,' y^  which  continues  the  usual  course  to  the  ham : 
the  third  short  trunk,  representing  the  *  internal  iliac,'  ^,  resolves 
itself  into  a  plexus  distributed  to  the  parts  supplied,  in  Man,  by 
the  sciatic^  gluteal,  and  pudic  arteries ;  but  one  branch  is  con- 
tinued superficially  down  the  back  part  of  the  hind  leg,  i,  to  the 
tarsal  bone  supporting,  in  the  male,  the  spur :  it  accompanies  the 
duct  of  the  spur-gland  in  the  lower  half  of  its  course.  The  ar- 
terial system  in  Echidna  is  similarly  characterised  by  the  subdi- 
vided plexiform  disposition  of  many  of  the  arteries.  The  caudal 
artery,  ib.  /<,  pursues  a  wavy  course  beneath  the  broad  caudal 
vertebra,  in  Omithorhynchus.  In  Marsupialiay  after  the  coro- 
nary arteries,  the  primary  branches  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  rise 
in  some  species  by  three^iin  others  by  two  trunks.  The  broad- 
chested  Marsupials,  the  Koala  and  Wombat,  for  instance^  are 
those  in  which  the  left  carotid,  g'y  fig.  402,  and  subclavian,  h'y 
arise  separately  from  the  arch;  the  arteria  innominata  dividing 
into  the  right  subclavian  and  carotid,  ib.  ^,  /i,  as  in  Man.  In 
most  Marsupials  the  innominata  gives  off  both  carotids,  y,  ^,  fig. 
401,  as  well  as  the  right  subclavian,  h.  The  common  carotid  in 
the  Kangaroo  gives  off  the  thyroid  artery,  and  divides  opposite 
the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas  into  the  ecto-  and  ento-carotids. 
The  latter  describes  a  sharp  curve  at  its  origin,  passes  along 
the  groove  between  the  occipital  condyle  and  the  paroccipital  to 
the  basisphenoid  which  it  pierces.  The  vertebral  arteries  are 
given  off  by  the  subclavians,  and  pass  to  the  skull,  as  usual, 
through  the  cervical  vertebrarterial  foramina.  They  unite  be- 
neath the  medulla  oblongata  to  form  the  basilar  artery,  which 
sends  off  at  right  angles  to  the  cerebellum  two  branches  as  large 
as  itself:  it  divides  opposite  the  anterior  margin  of  the  pons 
Varolii,  and  the  diverging  branches  are  connected  by  two  straight 
transverse  canals,  before  they  anastomose  with  the  smaller  ento- 
carotids  to  form  the  circle  of  Willis.  The  brachial  artery  divides 
early  into  ulnar  and  radial  branches :  in  the  Koala,  Wombat, 
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Kangaroos,  Potoroos,  most  Phalaogers  (^Plial.  Cookii  is  an  excep- 
tion), most  Petaitriats  {^Pet.  SciuTfus  is  an  exception),  the  Opo&- 
Hums,  Bandicoots,  and  Phascogales,  the  ulnar  and  larger  division 
of  the  brachial  perforates  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus ;  it 


passes  over  that  condyle,  impressing  it  with  a  more  or  less  deep 
groove  in  the  Dasyurea  and  Thylacine. 

In  the  abdomen,  the  primary  branches  of  the  aorta  are  sent  off 
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in  the  same  order  as  in  most  Mammalia,  with  the  exception  of 
the  constant  absence  of  an  inferior  mesenteric  artery.  This 
modification  probably  relates  to  the  simplicity  of  the  mesenteric 
attachment  of  the  intestines  above  described.  A  more  marked 
repetition  of  an  oviparous  arterial  character  occurs  in  the  mode 
of  origin  of  tlie  great  arteries  of  the  posterior  extremities.  In 
most  Manmialia  these  are  derived  from  a  single  trunk  on  each 
side  —  the  common  iliac  artery;  in  Birds  from  two  primary 
branches  of  the  aorta,  one  corresponding  with  the  external  iliac 
and  femoral,  the  other  with  the  internal  iliac  and  ischiadic  arteries. 
In  the  Kangaroo  and  vulpine  Phalanger  the  aorta  gives  off, 
opposite  the  interspace  of  the  two  last  lumbar  vertebrae,  the  iliac 
arteries,  fig.  422,/;  but  these  are  afterwards  resolved  into  the 
ordinary  branches  of  the  external  iliac  of  the  placental  Mammals, 
with  the  addition  of  the  ilio-lumbar  artery.  The  trunk  of  the 
aorta,  much  diminished  in  size,  maintains  its  usual  course  for  a 
very  short  distance,  and  then  gives  off  the  two  internal  iliacs,  ib. 
A,  and  is  continued  as  the  *  arteria  sacra  media,'  t,  to  the  tail. 
The  transitional  character  of  this  part  of  the  marsupial  sangui- 
ferous system  between  the  oviparous  and  placental  types,  is 
manifested  in  the  large  size  of  the  external  iliacs  as  compared 
with  the  internal  iliacs,  their  greater  share  in  the  supply  of  blood 
to  the  hinder  extremities,  and  the  brevity  of  the  aortic  trunk 
between  their  origins.  In  most  Birds  the  femorals  or  external 
iliacs  (vol.  iL  p.  190,  fig.  98,  23)  are  smaller  than  the  ischiadic  or 
internal  iliac  (ib.  26)  arteries  subsequently  given  off.  At  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh  the  femoral  artery  divides,  in  the  Kan- 
garoo, into  two  equal  branches ;  the  one  which  corresponds  with 
the  radial  artery  in  the  fore  leg,  m,  fig.  419,  principally  supplies 
the  foot ;  it  passes  along  the  back  of  the  tibia,  between  the  gas- 
trocnemius intemus  and  tibialis  posticus,  and  divides  a  little  above 
the  internal  malleolus.  The  smaller  division,  ib.  /,  which  follows 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  femoral  along  the  popliteal  space,  is 
lost  upon  the  inner  and  posterior  part  of  the  tarsus ;  the  larger 
branch  winds  over  the  malleolus  to  the  front  of  the  tarsus,  sends 
off  the  anterior  tarsal  artery,  and  is  then  continued  along  the 
inner  and  afterwards  the  under  part  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
long  and  strong  toe. 

In  fig.  422,  a  is  the  trunk  of  the  coeliac  artery ;  b  that  of  the 
superior  and  inferior  mesenteric  arteries ;  c  is  the  adrenal  artery 
of  the  left  side ;  d,  d,  the  renal  arteries ;  e  the  spermatic  artery, 
of  which  the  left  branch  is  shown  continued  to  the  left  ovarium, 
q,  which,  with  the  uterus,  r,  vagina,  *,  and  bladder,  t,  is  drawn  to 
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the  right  side ;  the  gpermatic  arteries  arise  close  together  but  sepa- 
rately in  the  male  vulpine  Phalanger :  k  is  the  femoral  artery ;  /  the 
external,  m  the  internal  branch;  i  is  the  caudal  artery,  which 
here  corresponds  in  size  with  the  development  and  functional  im- 
portance of  the  tail,  and  is  very  small  in  the  tail-less  or  nearly  tail- 
less Marsupials,  such  as  the  Choeropus,  Koala,  and  Wombat. 

The  proportions  in  which  the  vertebral  and  entocarotid  arteries 
supply  the  brain  continues  to  characterise  the  Lissencepkala^  and 
relates  rather  to  the  restricted  development  of  the  cerebrum  than 
to  any  special  proneness  to  hybernation  or  torpidity.  The  artery, 
moreover,  which,  entering  the  basis  cranii,  represents  the  ento- 
carotid, supplies  parts  usually  served  by  the  ectocarotid,  in 
Gyrencephala,  Thus,  in  the  Hedgehog,  a  branch  of  the  carotid, 
after  sending  oif  twigs  to  the  occipital  muscles,  penetrates  the 
petrosal  bulla,  and  there  divides:  one  branch,  traversing  the 
stapes,  gives  off  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  and  is  continued 
forward  by  the  orbitosphenoid  fissure  into  the  orbit :  the  other 
branch,  truly  representing  the  entocarotid,  passes  into  the  cranial 
ca^-ity,  and  joins  the  *  circle  of  Willis,'  which  is  mainly  formed  by 
the  vertebral  arteries.  Evidence  of  this  condition  of  cephalic 
arteries  in  other  Insectivora  and  in  Rodentia  is  given  in  fig.  173, 
C  and  E,  as  regards  the  passage  of  the  petro-tympanic  branch 
through  the  arch  of  the  stapes.  In  the  Hare  the  division  of  the 
carotid  which  sends  off  the-  entocarotid  pierces  the  petro-tympanic 
bulla,  as  in  the  Hedgehog :  in  the  Capybara  it  grooves  the  basi- 
sphenoid.  In  the  Hedgehog  each  carotid  gives  off,  near  its 
origin,  the  inferior  thyroid  :  in  the  Anteater,  the  inferior  thyroids 
have  a  common  origin  from  the  innominate  trunk.  In  most 
Rodents  which  have  the  entocondyloid  perforation  of  the  humerus 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  382-384)  the  brachial  or  ulnar  artery  accompanies 
the  median  nerve  through  that  hole :  in  Myrmecophaga  the  nerve 
only  so  passes.  In  Bats  the  brachial  bifurcates  about  the  middle 
of  the  humerus :  the  deeper-seated  division  supplies  the  extensors 
of  the  fore-arm. 

The  most  remarkable  modification  of  the  brachial  artery  is 
that  which  was  discovered  by  Carlise,^  in  the  Sloths  and  Slow- 
lemur,  and  which  is  repeated  in  the  femoral  of  the  same  ani- 
mals. The  divers  interpretations,  leading  to  controversy,  on 
these  peculiarities  of  the  arterial  system  in  cxiv'^,  cxv",  cxvi", 
called  for  special  care  and  attention  to  the  subjects  afforded  to  me 
by  the  London  Zoological  Society,  in  respect  to  the  arterial  system. 

In  the  Ai  {Bradt/pus  tridactylus)  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  opposite 

*    CXLIIl".  p.  17. 
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the  fiAh  pair  of  ribs,  giTes  off  a  Tery  short  trunk,  which  divides 
into  the  right  brachio-earotid  and  the  left  caiotid ;  the  aorta  then 
aends  off  die  left  brachial  artery  which  has  a  long  course  in  the 
chest  before  it  attains  and  bends  over  the  first  left  rib.  The 
braduo-carotid  has  a  course  of  an  inch  before  dividing.  The 
carotids  do  not  divide  until  they  have  passed  the  atlas,  and  the 
ectocarotid  is  laiger  than  the  entocarorid:  small  plexuses  are 
formed  in  the  orbits  and  temporal  fossse.  The  brachial,  after 
bending  over  the  first  rib  and  traversing  the  axilla,  suddenly 
sends  off  and  seems  to  break  up  into  a  fasciculus  of  minute  longi- 
tudinal branches,  which  surround  and  conceal  the  main-trunk. 
This,  however,  exists  in  the  middle  of  the  plexus,  contracted  at 
first,  but  gradually  resuming  its  more  normal  dimension  as  the 
brachial  artery,  and  that  not  by  the  reception  of  any  of  the  pre* 
vious  ramuscules.  It  begins  to  diminish  again  at  the  elbow,  and 
thence  gradually  contracts  until  it  forms  the  radial  side  of  the 
palmar  arch  and  the  chief  origin  of  the  two  digital  arteries  that 
go,  one  to  each  interspace  between  the  middle  and  the  two  lateral 
fingers :  the  ulnar  side  of  the  palmar  arch  is  formed  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  one  of  the  branches  sent  off  from  the  axillary,  and 
the  rest  of  that  plexus  is  distributed  progressively  to  the  muscles 
and  other  parts  of  the  limb,  eight  or  ten  of  the  branches  quitting 
the  main  trunk  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  perforate  the  inter- 
osseous space  or  to  supply  the  deep-$eated  muscles  of  the  fore-arm. 

Thus,  the  arterial  stream  is  propelled  directly  by  the  main 
trunk  to  the  digits ;  the  force  being  broken  by  the  sudden  dis- 
persion of  the  current  in  the  score  of  branches  sent  off  from 
nearly  the  same  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  axillary  artery. 

The  vertebral  artery  is  sent  off  at  the  brim  of  the  thorax  on 
both  sides.  The  phrenic  pierces  the  diaphragm  with  the  aortic 
trunk,  winds  round  the  right  of  the  oesophageal  aperture,  and 
soon  divides.  The  gastric  artery  is  as  large  as  the  superior 
mesenteric  The  renal  artery  gives  off  the  spermatic.  The 
abdominal  aorta  bifurcates  opposite  the  last  lumbar  vertebras. 
The  left  iliac,  in  my  subject,  sent  off,  at  its  origin,  the  arteria 
sacra  media  and  the  two  epigastric  arteries :  the  former  soon  re- 
solves into  a  plexus.  The  right  iliac  also  sends  a  few  branches 
to  the  sacral  plexus;  but  this  is  formed  chiefly  by  branches 
sent  off  around  the  origin  of  the  sacromedian  trunk.  The  in- 
ternal iliac  is  represented  by  a  plexus  coming  off  by  three  or 
four  quickly-dividing  branches  from  the  common  iliac  before  it 
passes  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis :  at  this  part,  also,  the  femoral 
plexus  begins  to  be  given  off  by  one  or  two  branches  which  sub- 
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divide ;  not,  as  in  axilla,  bj  many  ramuscules  from  one  point. 
Other  branches  are  sent  off  from  the  commencement  of  the  femoral 
arterjy  which  rapidlj  subdivide  and  conceal  the  whole  course  of 
the  femoral  tmnk  as  far  as  the  ham.  Some  branches  from  the 
internal  iliac  plexus  pass  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  and  anastomose 
with  arteries  of  the  femoral  plexus ;  but  there  is  no  re-entering 
of  any  of  the  members  of  the  plexus  into  the  main  trunk.  Thej 
are  distributed,  successively  quitting  the  plexus,  to  the  femoral 
muscles :  a  numerous  fasciculus  perforates  the  proximal  part  of 
the  interosseous  space,  between  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius; 
the  remaining  branches  accompany  the  main  trunk  down  the 
back  of  the  leg,  some  as  far  as  behind  the  inner  malleolus,  whence 
the  main  trunk  passes  to  the  scapho-calcaneal  joint  and  divides 
into  the  two  digital  arteries  for  the  interspaces  of  the  three  toes. 
The  continuation  of  the  trunk  may  be  thus  explained : — The  foot 
and  hand  being  the  first  segments  developed  in  their  respective  limb, 
the  artery  supplying  them  is  first  established ;  the  subsequently 
formed  segments  are  supplied  by  branches  sent  off  from  this. 

In  the  Unau  (Bradypus  didactyliLs)  the  aorta  sends  off  the  right 
brachial  and  both  carotids  by  a  common  trunk,  half  an  inch  long: 
the  left  brachial  has  a  course  of  more  than  an  inch  in  the  thorax. 
Each  brachial  sends  off,  after  winding  over  the  first  rib,  many 
arteries :  the  main  trunk  perforates  the  entocondyloid  hole  of  the 
humerus,  as  does  likewise  part  of  the  brachial  plexus.  The  con- 
tinued trunk  forms  no  palmar  arch,  but  terminates  by  bifurcating 
at  the  interspace  of  the  two  digits.  The  abdominal  aorta  gives 
off  the  common  iliacs  opposite  the  last  lumbar  vertebras  ;  and  then 
sends  off  the  last  pair  of  lumbar  arteries  and  the  ^  sacra  media : ' 
this  distributes  a  pair  at  each  sacral  vertebrae  until  it  is  resolved 
into  a  pencil  of  arterioles  at  the  fourth  vertebra.  The  iliacs  send 
off,  first,  the  epigastrics ;  then  the  internal  iliac  plexus ;  after 
which  the  external  iliac  trunk,  bending  over  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  sends  off  the  arterioles  of  the  plexus,  which  conceals  the 
continuation  of  the  femoral  trunk;  this  plexus  supplies  the  femoral 
muscles,  and  also  a  large  proportion  to  the  interosseous  space  of 
the  leg.  The  main  trunk  passes  down  the  back  of  the  leg,  and 
divides  at  the  middle  of  the  sole  into  two  branches  for  the  inter- 
spaces of  the  three  toes  of  the  hind  foot. 

A  closely  similar  disposition  of  the  arteries,  but  with  less  nume- 
rous arterioles,  obtains  in  the  Anteaters'  and  Armadillos':  and 
the  analogy  of  this  with  the  arterial  system  of  the  Monotremes  is 
worthy  of  note. 

*  cxcv".  *  cxcix". 
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A  closer  resemblance  to 
the  ]ilexiiorm  limb-arteries 
of  the  Sluths  is  shown  by 
the  Slow  Lemurs,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  aim  of  Stenops  . 
tardigradut  in  fig.  423,  c' 

Cuvier  first  indicated  the 
aoalt^ous  divbion  into  nu- 
merous branches  of  the 
brachial  artery  of  the  Por- 
poise;* the  plexuBes  after- 
wards recei%-ing  a  more 
detuled  account,  with  a 
figure,  from  V.  Baer,*  who 
also  found  a  similar  ar- 
rangement in  the  pectoral 
fin  of  the  Manatee,*  and, 
with  a  minor  degree  of 
subdivision,  in  that  of  the 
AValrus.'  V.  Baer  associ- 
ates the  speedy  subdivision 
of  the  main  artery  with  the 
restricted  degree  of  move- 
ment of  fin-shaped  fore- 
limbs  :  but  the  extent  and 
freedom  of  motion  of  the 
long  prehensile  limbs  of  the 
Sloths  and  Lemurs  poiut  to 
other  conditions. 

The  extreme  degree  of 
plexiform  miUtipIication  of 
the  arterial  system  in  the 
intercostal  and  other  ver- 
tebral branches,  in  the  Ce- 
tucea,  more  plainly  relates 

'  Vrolik  remarin  of  tbpse  pl.^i- 
u-os.  'ibej  coDBiBt  not  only  of  ar- 
tt'riex,  butalsouf  reitm;  mid  tbsl.  lij' 
(lifiiling  in  InsDchps,  them  nuniB- 
caliuDg  become  ■■n&lli-r  and  siDHllcr, 
aud  composed  of  a  l™a  number  of 
veswls.'    LKii-.  p.  219. 

'  XII.  (1805,  torn.  4). 

•  CXCVI".  fig.  u 

*  H*-  fig-  "-  „    „ 

'  lb.  fig.  III.  ""Ho™ 
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to  the  i)rovision  of  a  reservoir  of  arterial  bloody   especially  in 
behoof  of  the  brain. 

In  the  Porpoise  the  aorta,  after  giving  off  the  two  coronary 
arteries,  forms  the  usual  arch  from  the  convexity  of  which  are  sent 
off  three  primary  trunks :  the  first  is  the  largest,  and  gives  off, 
first,  the  *  posterior  thoracic,'  then  the  right  carotid,  and  after* 
wards  divides  into  the  right  brachial  and  internal  mammary 
arteries.  The  second  trunk  sends  off  the  left  carotid,  left  brachial, 
and  intern&l  mammary  arteries.  The  third  primary  branch  is  the 
left  {Kjsterior  thoracic  artery.^  The  conunon  carotid  sends  off  an 
inferior  thyroid  before  dividing  into  external  and  internal  carotids : 
the  subordinate  branches  of  both  these  vessels  form  the  plexuses  in 
various  parts  of  the  head,  especially  at  the  basis  cranii  and  around 
the  optic  nerve.  The  posterior  thoracic,  on  each  side,  bends  down 
and  gives  off  branches  to  the  five  anterior  intercostal  spaces  :  the 
succeeding  ones  derive  their  arteries  directly  from  the  thoracic 
aorta,  and  some  of  them  by  a  short  common  trunk,  which  bifur- 
cates. The  intercostals  send  off  the  dorsal  branch,  and  that  which 
accompanies  the  rib :  but  they  also,  and  chiefly,  divide  into  a  vast 
number  of  branches,  forming  by  their  close  tortuous  interlace- 
ment a  thick  substance,  compared  by  Tyson  to  a  gland,*  and,  more 
truly,  by  Hunter,  to  the  plexiform  mass  of  the  spermatic  artery  in 
the  bull.'  This  arterial  structure  lines  the  sides  of  the  thorax 
from  the  ninth  or  tenth  pair  of  ribs,  forwards,  penetrating  between 
the  ribs  near  their  joints  and  behind  the  costal  ligaments,  and 
there  anastomosing  with  corresponding  productions  from  contiguous 
intercostal  spaces :  branches  pass  therefrom  into  the  neural  canal, 
surrounding  the  myelon  with  a  similar  plexus,  increasing  in  thick- 
ness near  the  skull  and  about  the  macromyelon,  and  anastomosing 
freely  with  the  myelonal  meningeal  arteries.  Thus  the  neural 
axis  can  receive  its  appropriate  stimulus  of  oxygenated  blood 
during  the  periods  of  long  submersion  and  consequent  interruption 
of  respiration,  to  which  the  Cetacea  are  subject.  Any  convoluted 
intercostal  artery,  contributing  to  this  reservoir,  can  be  unravelled 
and  traced  to  a  great  length,  without  sending  off  branches  or 
changing  its  calibre.  In  the  Piked  Whale  {Balcejioptera),  the 
external  thoracics  and  internal  mammaries  combine  with  the  inter- 
costals in  supplying  this  huge  and  singular  plexiform  reservoir. 
The  brachial  trunk  gives  off  an  external  thoracic  to  the  pectoral 
muscles,  a  subscapular  artery,  one  to  the  supraspinal  fossa  and  a 
circumflex  branch:  these  supply  the  muscles  of  the  fin.  The 
trunk  then  divides  into  two,  each  of  which  subdivides,  and  forms 

»  xciv.  p.  365,  note  (1837).    See  also  cxcviu".  (1841),  p.  383. 
•  xciv.  p.  365.  •  XCIV.  p.  365. 
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plexuses  upon  the  humerus,  mainly  expended  in  nourishing  the 
bones,  their  ligaments,  and  the  enveloping  integument. '  The  caudal 
prolongation  of  the  aorta  is  surrounded  by  layers  of  plexiform  arte- 
rioles, as  by  a  sheath,  in  its  course  along  the  wide  hsemal  canal.* 

The  littoral  and  herbivorous  Sireniay  which  never  go  so  deep  or 
stay  so  long  submerged  as  the  Whales,  seem  not  to  possess  the 
intercostal  and  myelonal  arterial  plexuses :  at  least  I  found  them 
not  in  the  Dugong.' 

Amongst  the  minor  degrees  of  plexiform  multiplication  of 
arterial  canals  is  that  oldest  recorded  instance  *  of  the  intracranial 
'  rete  mirabile '  at  the  base  of  the  skull  in  Ruminants :  it  is  large 
in  grazers,  is  less  in  browsers,  and  least  in  the  Giraffe  which 
habitually  feeds  with  the  head  raised.  In  Bavida^  where  the 
'  rete'  is  most  extensive,  it  is  situated  at  the  sides  and  back  of  the 
sella  turcica,  in  the  sclerous  venous  receptacle  called  *  cavernous 
sinus.'  There  is  no  definite  bifurcation  of  the  cephalic  arterial 
trunk  into  an  ecto-  and  ento-carotid,  in  Ruminants:  a  small 
branch  of  the  carotid,  perforating  the  cranium  at,  or  behind,  the 
foramen  ovale,  represents  the  '  middle  meningeal  artery,'  and  joins 
the  *  rete  mirabile ';  but  this  is  mainly  formed,  in  advance,  by 
branches  of  the  internal  maxillary,  which  enter  the  fissura  lacera 
anterior,  subdivide  and  anastomose  reticularly,  and  are  continued 
backward,  on  each  side  of  the  *  sella,'  as  a  '  rete  mirabile ':  three 
or  four  transverse  portions  bring  the  main  lateral '  retia '  into  union 
with  each  other ;  while,  posteriorly,  are  sent  off  a  median  and 
two  lateral  narrow  plexiform  extensions:  the  latter  diverge  to 
anastomose  with  the  precondyloid  arteries ;  then  the  middle  por- 
tion is  continued  to  join  the  converging  cerebral  branches  of  the 
vertebral  arteries.  These,  in  the  Ox,  enter  the  neural  canal 
between  the  axis  and  third  cervical,  are  united  together  by  oblique 
cross-branches,  as  they  advance;  each  bifurcates  in  the  neural 
canal  of  the  atlas,  sending  one  branch  out  through  the  anterior 
perforation  of  the  neurapophysis,  while  the  other  converges  towards 
its  fellow,  to  terminate  by  anastomosing  with  the  median  pro- 
duction of  the  *  rete '  from  the  *  circle  of  Willis,'  and  also  with  a 
divi:»ion  of  each  precondyloid  artery. 

In  the  Hog  {Sus  scrofa)^  a  larger  proportion  of  the  com- 
paratively small  *  rete  mirabile'  is  formed  by  the  vessel  entering 
the  cranium  through  the  posterior  *  fissura  lacera,'  representing 
an  '  entocarotid.'     A  common  efferent  vessel,  piercing  the  inner 

•  xciT.  p.  366  (not^V  *  cxcrm^. 

'  cxTii".  p.  35.     The  trace  obsenred  by  StannioB  in  the  Manatee  doe^s  not  suppf>it 
a  fiiuctional  inference,  aa  in  the  true  vhalea.  *  cd\ 
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layer  of  the  dura  mater^  carries  the  blood  from  the  *  rete '  to  the 
brain,  supplying  principally  the  prosencephalon.  Another  in- 
stance of  plexiform  disposition  in  the  arteries  of  Artiodactyles 
has  been  observed  in  the  gastric  branch  of  the  coeliac  axifi  of 
the  Hog,  prior  to  its  ramification  in  the  dorsal  parietes  of  the 
stomach.^ 

The  Perissodactyles  have  a  recognisable  entocarotid  which, 
however,  has  no  proper  bony  canal,  but  enters  the  cranium  by 
the  posterior  fissura  lacera :  it  forms  strong  bends  as  it  converges 
towards  its  fellow,  with  which  it  is  imited,  behind  the  ^  sella,'  by 
an  external  flexuous  ^  ramus  communicans ' ;  then,  piercing  the 
dura  mater,  the  entocarotids  are  again  united  by  the  internal 

*  ramus  communicans,'  which  completes  the  circle  of  Willis  be- 
hind and  also  receives  the  ^  arteria  basilaris.'     A  rudiment  of  the 

*  rete  mirabile '  of  Artiodactyles  is  represented  by  small  plexi- 
form vessels  given  off  from  the  hinder  part  of  *  Willis's  circle.' 

The  entocarotid  deeply  grooves  the  apex  of  the  petrosal  in  the 
Elephant.  Branches  of  the  ectocarotid  form  a  remarkable  plexus 
internal  to  the  cheek-gland  which  opens  between  the  eye  and  ear 
in  this  animal. 

In  most  Carnivora  the  entocarotid  traverses  a  curved  canal  in 
the  petrosal  and  makes  a  bend  on  emerging,  which  protrudes  at 
the  foramen  lacerum  before  entering  the  cranial  cavity :  the  bend, 
so  exposed  externally,  receives  in  Canidte  and  ViverridtB  {Her- 
pestes)  a  branch  of  the  ectocarotid ;  and,  as  it  advances  alongside 
the  '  sella,'  also  anastomoses  with  branches  of  tlie  internal  maxil- 
lary and  ophthalmic  arteries.  In  Ursid(B  a  smaller  portion  of 
the  loop  projects  into  the  cartilage  occupying  the  *  foramen  lace- 
rum.' The  entocarotid  and  its  bony  canal  are  smallest  in  Felines 
and  the  Hyjcna.  In  these  a  maxillary  plexus  is  formed  which 
supplies  the  internal  maxillary,  ciliary,  ethmoidal,  ophthalmic,  and 
anterior  meningeal  arteries. 

The  condition  of  the  mesenteric  arteries  in  Man  renders  them* 
in  a  degree,  reservoirs  as  well  as  conveyers  of  blood  :  it  facilitates 
a  more  continuous  or  less  interrupted  supply  to  the  intestinal 
membrane.  The  fewer  anastomotic  arches  in  the  Carnivora 
favour  a  more  rapid  and  direct  supply  of  blood  when  the  presence 
of  chyme  in  the  intestines  gives  stimulus  to  such  supply.  The 
human  condition  relates  to  the  more  regular  and  frequently  re- 
peated supplies  of  food;  to  the  more  constant  and  continuous 
presence  of  chyme  upon  the  villous  surface  of  the  gut.  In  the 
Dog,  and  more  especially  in  wild   Carnivora^  thiB  gorging  of  prey 

"  cct".  p.  614,  pi.  28,  fig.  4. 
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ia  followed  by  fa«ting,  by  long  iDtennissioD  of  the  supply  of 
chyme ;  consequently  the  provision  for  the  arterial  supply  is 
simplified,  and  at  the  same  time  adapted  to  the  more  rapid  assimi- 
lation which  the  hungry  or  famished  frame  requires. 

Modifications  of  the  arterial  supply  of  the  mammary  glands, 
exemplified  by  lai^  epigastric  and  subcutaneous  abdominal 
branches,  anastomosing  with  the  internal  and  Uioracic-manmiary 
arteries,  accompany  the  position  and  extension  of  the  mammary 
glands  from  the  thoracic  to 
the  inguinal  redone  in  many 
quadrupeds. 

The  ultimate  capillaries  of 
the  arterial  ramifications 
either  open  directly  into 
capillaries,  or  into 
I  in  erectile  and 
uterine  structures,  whence 
the  venous  capillaries  begin. 
In  exceptional  cases,  as  in 
the  Bat's  wing,  arteries  of 
the  second  and  third  order  of 
branches  have  been  observed  to  pass  into  veins  of  corresponding 
size,  without  the  intermedium  of  capillaries.' 

{  M9.    Veins  of  Mamma-     _  «» 

Ua. — The  delicate  structure- 
less coat  of  the  capillaries 
present,  as  the  venules  en- 
large, an  epithelial  lining  of  ; 
flat,  usually  rhomboid,  nu- 
cleate scales,  fig.  424.  The 
middle  tissue  of  the  vein 
includes  sparing  delicate  un- 
striped  fibres  in  an  abundant 
bed  of  connective  or  areolar 
tissue,in  which  may  be  distin- 
guished ao  internal  stratum 
of  wavy  longitudinal  fibres, 
fig.  425  a,  a  middle  stratum  ^r. 
of  intermixed  circular  and 
longitudinal  fibres  of  elastic  umt\aa\ 
tissue,  imbedded  in  a  nidus  oiuio.:»>,b.»o*u».  „,„- 

of  white  or  contractile  fibres,  b,  and  these  degenerating  into  an 

'  cicrji".  p.  968. 
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outer  mass  of  areolar  tissue,  in  which  such  fibres  as  can  be  traced 
run  lengthwise,  c.  This  forms  the  greatest  proportion  of  the 
venous  coat,  and  the  transition  to  the  mid-stratum,  6,  is  closer 
than  that  between  h  and  the  thinnest  layer,  a,  which  is  lined  by 
the  epithelial  tissue. 

The  elastic  tissue  is  never  so  developed  as  to  give  the  yellow 
colour  which  characterises  the  middle  coat  of  arteries,  or  to  main- 
tain the  tubular  form  in  the  empty  vein.  The  valves  are  not 
confined  to  the  place  of  union  of  the  venous  trunks  with  the  heart, 
as  is  the  case  with  arteries,  but  occur,  usually  in  pairs,  fig.  426,  in 

^25  the   major  part  of  the  venous 

system  after  the  vessels  have 
gained,  in  returning  from  the  ca^ 
pillary  area,  a  conspicuous  size. 
They  *  consist,'  as  Harvey  de- 
scribed, '  of  raised  or  loose  por- 
tions of  the  inner  membrane  of 
these  vessels,  of  extreme  deli- 
cacy, and  a  sigmoid  or  semilunar 
shape.  They  are  situate  at  dif- 
ferent distances  from  one  an- 
other, and  diversely  in  different 
individuals ;  they  are  connate  at 
the  sides  of  the  veins ;  they  are 
directed  upward  or  to>vard  the 
trunks  of  tlie  veins ;  tlie  two — 
for  there  are,  for  the  most  part, 
two  together — regard  each  other, 
mutually  touch,  and  are  so  ready 
to  come  into  contact  by  their 
edges,  that  if  anything  attempt 
to  pass  from  the  trunks  into  the 
branches  of  the  veins,  or  from 
the  greater  veins  into  less,  they 
completely  prevent  it ;  they 
are  further  so  arranged,  that  the  horns  of  those  that  succeed 
are  opposite  the  middle  of  the  convexity  of  those  that  pre- 
cede, and  so  on  alternately.'  He  further  writes,  *  In  many  places 
two  valves  are  so  placed  and  fitted,  that,  when  raised,  they  come 
exactly  together  in  the  middle  of  the  vein,  and  are  there  united 
by  the  contact  of  their  margins ;  and  so  accurate  is  the  adapta- 
tion, that  neither  by  the  eye,  nor  by  any  other  means,  can  the 
slightest  chink  along  the  line  of  contact  be  perceived.     But  if 


VenoQB  valve*,  <»,  femnml  rein :  fc,  MpbetiA  Interna, 
UumAii.  ccvi". 
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the  probe  be  now  introduced  from  the  extreme  towards  the  more 
central  parts,  the  valyes,  like  the  floodgates  of  a  river,  give  way, 
and  are  most  readily  pushed  aside.'' 

The  most  conspicuous  tissue  in  these  valves  is  of  the  white 
fibrous  kind,  having  a  general  direction  parallel  with  the  free 
border  of  the  valve  and  remarkable  for  their  minute  and  equal 
undulations  in  this  course.  The  epithelial  lining  is  feebly  indi- 
cated by  scattered  nuclei,  especially  at  the  extreme  margin  of  the 
valve.  As  a  general  rule  the  cerebral  and  myelonal  veins,  those 
of  the  heart,  lungs,  kidneys,  uterus,  and  liver,  both  portal  and 
hepatic,  have  no  valves :  there  are  few  valves  in  the  external 
jugular ;  none  in  the  internal  jugular :  valves  abound  in  the  veins 
of  the  pectoral  limb,  including  the  axillary,  but  are  not  present  in 
the  subclavian  or  precavals.  The  postcaval  and  iliac  veins  have 
no  valves,  but  they  abound  in  those  of  the  pelvic  limb.  The 
spermatic  veins  have  valves,  but  not  the  ovarian  veins ;  they  arc 
few  and  incomplete  where  they  have  been  found  in  the  azygos 
Tcins. 

The  varieties  in  the  disposition  of  the  veins  exemplify,  in  mam- 
raaU,  a  greater  degree  of  repetition  of  primary  or  embryonal  steps 
than  do  those  of  the  arteries.  The  cardinal  veins,  which  persist 
in  great  proportion  in  Lizards,  fig.  420,  unite  at  v^  with  the 
brachio-jugulars  to  form  a  short '  precaval '  trunk  '  on  each  side. 
That  of  the  left  receives  the  blood  from  the  coronary  vein  before 
terminating  in  the  right  auricle  h.  A  smaller  proportion  of  blood 
is  returned  by  the  persistent  vense  cardinales,  r,  z,  in  mammals ; 
but  with  this  exception,  the  disposition  of  the  great  trunks  return- 
ing the  blood  from  the  head,  trunk,  and  pectoral  limbs,  is  essen- 
tially such  in  Lyencephala  and  most  Lissencephala  as  is  exemplified 
in  iSaurians.  The  blood  from  the  left  side  of  the  trunk  (intercostal 
or  intervertebral  spaces)  is  carried,  in  the  ascending  series  of 
Mammals,  by  progressively  increasing  anastomosing  channels  from 
the  left  into  the  right  cardinal  vein :  and,  to  such  an  extent  in 
Man,  that  the  right  cardinal  vein  was  noted  for  its  want  of  sym- 
metry as  the  '  vena  azygos,'  while  the  remnant  of  the  left  cardinal 
was  called  '  hemi-azygos.'  With  this  change  goes  on  an  enlarge- 
ment of  an  anastomosing  vein  between  the  right  and  left  precavals 
at  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  chest,  ultimately  diverting  the 
blood  from  the  left  precaval  into  the  right,  as  the  blood  of  the  left 
cardinal  had  been  attracted  to  the  right  cardinal  vein.  This  is 
accompanied  by  obliteration  of  the  left  precaval  trunk,  of  which  a 

■  CdV.  *  Called  by  some  *  duetos  Cuvieri,* 
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remnant,  recognisable  by  the  deYelopmental  anatomist, 

the  '  coronary  sinus  ^  of  Anthropotomy,  or  the  dihUed  portion  of 

the  heart-vein,  with  well-marked   fibrous   tnnic,   receiving   thi» 

'oblique  auricular  vein'  representing  the  left  'ductus  Cuvieri,' 

and    terminating  by  the   wide   valvular  opening  in  the   right 

auricle.' 

In  the  Monotremes  each  precaval,  fig.  308,  t^fj  receives  the 
azygos  vein  of  its  respective  side :  they  are  united  by  the  cha- 
racteristically mammalian  transverse  canal,  g^  which  becomes  the 
'  vena  innominata '  in  Man.  The  postcaval  has  a  long  course  in 
the  thorax ;  before  entering  which  it  is  greatly  dilated,  within 
the  liver,  in  the  Omithorhynchus,  as  it  is  in  the  placental  divers. 
The  vena  portae  is  constituted  as  in  other  Mammalia.  The  veins  of 
the  kidney  are  continued  &om  the  renal  artery,  and  communicate 
solely  with  the  postcavaL  In  the  ^larsupials,  also,  the  iliac  veins 
combine  to  form  the  postcaval  trunk,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Mammalia, 
without  conveying  any  part  of  their  blood  to  the  kidneys :  in  the 
Kangaroo  they  both  pass  on  the  central  aspect  of  the  iliac  arteries. 
The  renal  veins,  in  like  manner,  directly  communicate  with  the  ab- 
dominal cava,  and  do  not  contribute  any  share  in  the  formation  of 
the  portal  vein.  This  great  secerning  trunk  of  the  hepatic  organ 
presents  the  strictly  mammalian  condition,  being  formed  by  the 
reunion  of  the  gastric,  intestinal,  pancreatic,  and  splenic  vein<^ 
*  The  primitive  veins  of  the  animal  system  of  organs,  commonly 
called  "  azygos,*'  retain  their  original  separation  and  symmetry ; 
the  left  "  azygos  "  bends  over  the  left  bronchus  to  communicate 
with  the  left  precaval,  and  the  right  azygos  over  the  right  bronchus 
to  join  the  right  precaval.'  *  This  vein,  ft,  returns  the  blood  frt»m 
the  right  side  of  the  head  and  the  right  anterior  extremity ;  the 
corresiwnding  vein  on  the  left  side,  e,  passes  down  in  all  the 
^(arsupials,  in  front  of  the  root  of  the  left  lung,  as  in  Birds  and 
Reptiles,  behind  the  left  auricle,  and,  after  receiving  the  coronary 
vein,  joins  the  postcaval,  rf,  immediately  before  its  expansion  into 
the  auricle.  The  anterior  anastomosing  vein  between  the  two 
precavals  exists. 

Where  the  pelvic  extremities  are  less  or  not  larger  than  the 
pectoral  ones,  as  in  the  Ursine  Dasyure  and  Wombat,  the  post- 
caval is  somewhat  less  than  the  left  precaval,  figs.  402  and  403, 
and  they  appear  to  terminate  by  separate  apertures  in  the  auricle ; 
but  in  the  Kangaroo,  fig.  401,  the  proportions  of  the  two  veins  are 
reversed,  and  the  postcaval  more  obviously  receives  the  left  pre- 

>  cxni".  ( 1848.)  «  utxx'.  (1842)  p.  308. 
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caval  before  it  terminates :  these  two  veins  meet  at  a  very  acute 
angle^  and  are  separated  by  a  crescentic  ridge  similar  to,  but 
thinner  than,  that  which  divides  their  common  orifice  from  the 
orifice  of  the  right  precaval.  In  most  Lissencephala  the  left  pre- 
caval  descends  behind  the  auricle  to  terminate  with  or  near  to  the 
postcaval :  the  left  vena  azygos  communicates  >rith  the  left  pre- 
caval in  the  Hedgehog  and  many  others,  and  is  larger  than  the 
right :  opposite  proportions  prevail  in  LeporidtB  and  some  other 
Rodents,  as  in  Squirrels,  the  left  azygos  being  small  or  wanting. 
In  the  Bats  the  venules  of  the  wing-membrane,  owing  to  their 
comparatively  wide  communications  with  the  arterioles,  manifest 
the  impulse  of  the  heart's  action. 

In  Cetacea  the  left  cardinal  and  precaval  veins  are  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  coronary  sinus  which  is  large ;  the  blood  from  the 
head  and  fins  is  returned  by  the  right  precaval  trunk  to  the  auricle. 
The  definition  of  any  distinct  right  or  left  azygos  trunks  is  ob- 
scured by  the  characteristic  expansion  and  plexiform  multiplication 
of  the  veins  at  the  back  of  the  thoracic-abdominal  cavity,  fig.  427 ; 
and  indeed  the  precaval  system  is  chiefly  brought  into  communi- 
cation with  the  postcaval  one  by  the  continuity  of  the  vast  venous 
sinuses  surrounding  the  neural  axis  and  receiving  the  intercostal 
and  lumbar  veins,  ultimately  opening  into  the  precaval  by  a  short 
trunk  which  penetrates  the  posterior  and  right  part  of  the  chest. 
In  fig.  427,  the  postcaval  vein  is  cut  across  at  />,  where  it  lies  in 
the  interspace  of  the  two  masses  of  depressor  muscles  of  the  tail. 
Veins,  m,  m,  which  seem  to  answer  to  the  iliacs  of  quadrupeds, 
return  from  the  side-muscles  of  the  tail ;  the  caudal  vein  is  repre- 
sented by  a  plexus,  /*,  and  occupies  much  of  the  haemapophysial 
canaL  A  plexus  from  the  intestine,  6,  terminates  in  the  right 
iliac  vein,  and  thus  establishes  a  communication  between  it  and 
the  portal  system*  A  hypogastric  plexus  terminates  at  L  The 
peritoneal  plexus  is  shown  at  /;  it  becomes  more  considerable  at 
the  season  of  sexual  excitement :  but  the  chief  abdominal  reser- 
voir of  venous  blood  is  formed  by  the  vast  psoadic  plexus.  A,  which 
extends  from  behind  the  hinder  end  of  the  kidney,  £,  to  the 
hinder  end  of  the  abdomen.  In  the  Porpoise  it  forms  a  mass  of 
reticulate  veins  upwards  of  an  inch  in  thickness :  it  is  fed  by  the 
caudal  veins,  a,  6,  c,  d^  behind,  and  laterally  by  from  five  or  seven 
veins  which,  returning  blood  from  the  dorsal  and  lateral  parietes 
of  the  abdomen,  pierce  the  lateral  abdominal  muscles  to  join  the 
plexus  at  ^,  e.  At  the  mesial  margin  the  psoadic  plexus  communi- 
cates by  many  and  wide  apertures  with  the  iliac  vein ;  and  anteriorly 
with  veins  of  the  diaphragm  or  *  phrenic  plexuses '  which  con- 
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verge  to  terminate  at  o,  o,  in  tbe  postcaval  trunk.     The  noD- 
valvular  etructiirc  of  the  veins  in   Cetacea,  and  the  pressure  on 
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these  reservoirs  of  blood  at  the  depths  to  which  they  retreat  when 
harpooned,  explain  the  profuse  and  lethal  haemorrhage  which 
follows  a  wound  that,  in  other  Mammalia,  would  not  be  fataL 

In  the  Ungulates  a  left  azygos  co-exists  with  a  single  (right) 
precaval.  In  the  Hog  the  azygos  trunk  passes  forward,  left  of  the 
aorta,  crossing  that  vessel  below  the  arch  and  curving  over  the 
left  auricle,  and  enters  the  right.  Hunter  notices  its  attachment 
to  the  left  auricle  and  its  analogy,  in  both  the  Hog  and  Fallow- 
deer,  to  the  left  precaval  in  Birds  J  In  the  Corinne  Antelope  {A, 
Dorcas)  Hunter  observed  '  two  azygos  veins,  the  left  being  the 
larger'  ;^  a  right  azygos  exists  in  the  Ox,  and  is  larger  in  the  Horse, 
receiving  blood  from  several  of  the  left  intercostal  spaces.  The 
oblique  vein  at  the  back  of  the  left  auricle  is  large  in  the  Drome- 
dary and  Tapir,  and  represents  the  remnant  of  a  left  a^gos.  The 
portal  vein  shows  valves  in  some  Ruminants.  In  the  Rhinoceros 
the  right  precaval  receives  the  right  or  common  azygos  close  to 
its  termination  at  the  upper  part  of  the  right  auricle :  two  inches 
above  this  it  receives  the  right  vertebral  vein  which  is  about  half 
an  inch  in  diameter ;  two  inches  above  this  it  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  left  brachiocephalic.  At  the  concavity  of  the  great 
vein  formed  by  this  junction,  the  bronchial  veins  and  some  small 
pericardial  veins  enter.  The  upper  part  of  the  precaval  receives 
the  two  large  jugular  veins  close  together,  so  that  a  proper  '  vena 
innominata '  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  formed.  The  left  vena 
azygos,  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  a  few  intercostal  veins 
of  the  same  side,  terminates  in  the  left  subclavian  vein,  which  re- 
ceives separately  the  left  vertebral  vein  from  the  neck.  The 
right  or  principal  azygos  receives  the  intercostal  veins  of  both 
sides  as  far  forwards  as  its  entry  into  the  precaval  vein :  the 
Rhinoceros  in  this  structure  agrees  with  the  Horse.  The  coro- 
nary vein  receives  a  small  pericardial  vein,  which  descends  along 
the  back  of  the  left  auricle,  before  it  terminates  with  the  inferior 
cava,  at  the  base  of  the  right  auricle. 

With  the  relatively  long  and  narrow  thorax  of  the  hoofed  and 
most  other  Mammals  the  pre-  and  post-caval  trunks  are  correspond- 
ingly longer  than  in  Man ;  the  length  of  the  thoracic  part  of  the 
post-caval  being  as  is  the  distance  of  the  right  auricle  from  the  dia- 
phragm, and  also  from  the  dorsal  region :  the  base  of  the  heart 
being  further  from  the  back  as  well  as  from  the  midriff  than  in 
Man. 

In  Carnivora,  Quadrumana,  and  Bimana  the  blood  from  the 
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head  an<]  pectoral  limbs,  and  intercoetal  spaces  is  poured  bj  x 
flingle  prccaval  into  t)ie  auricle.  The  lower  intercostal  veins  of 
the  left  Bide  unite  to  form  n  hemi-azygos  which  joins  the  right  or 
main  azygos  vein.  The  plexiform  dispoeitioD  of  the  veins  coo- 
tinues  in  those  surrounding  the  myelon  up  to  and  including  Man. 
The  ilijiloic  plesuscs  are  the  networks  of  veins  which  exist  in  and 
among  the  cancellated  tissue  of  the  bones.  In  those  of  the  cranium 
they  form  large  irregular  meshes  of  ampullated  veins.  These  ves- 
sels are  very  unequal  in  size,  are  subject  to  dilatations,  and 
frequently  end  in  cnls-de-tae. 
In  the  looser  texture  of  the 
vertebral  centruras  a  vertical 
section,  as  in  6g.  428,  ex- 
poses the  anterior,  a,  and 
posterior,  b,  portions  of  the 
myelonal  plexus  ;  the  trans- 
verse channel  of  anastomosis, 
c,  with  the  '  sinus  centri,'  d, 
which  bifurcates  to  unite 
with  the  '  vena  super6cialis 
centri,'  e.  Many  veins  within 
the  cranium  are  included  in 
spaces  formed  by  the  separa- 
tion of  the  laminn  of  the 
dura  mater,  and  do  not  admit 
of  being  dilated  beyond  a 
certain  size :  these  '  sinuses ' 
empty  themselves,  in  Marsu- 
pials andRuminants  andsome 
other  quadrupeds,  into  tem- 
poral veins,  as  well  as  into 
the  internal  jugulars ;  but  in 
Carnivora,  Quadramana,iuid 
Man,  almost  wholly  into  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

In  all  Mammals  may  be  found  the 'superior  longitudinal  sinus,* 
fif.  429,  a,  uniting  at  t,  the  '  torcular  Herophili '  with  the  lateral 
sinuses,  e.  Besides  these  are  the  smaller  '  petrosal  sinuses,' 
superior  and  inferior,  and  the  '  cavernous  sinuses '  which  are  re- 
servoirs of  venous  blood  on  each  side  of  the  sella  turcica,  crossed 
by  interlacing  sclerous  fibres.  The  cavernous  sinuses  communi- 
cate with  each  other  by  the  '  circular  sinus,'  and  also  with  tlie 
petrosal  ones  by  the  '  transverse  sinus.'  All  the  sinuses  are 
devoid  of  valves,  and,  by  their  freedom  of  intercommunication, 
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and  hindrance  to  dilatation,  prevent  any  local  congestion  of  blood 
pressing  upon  the  brain. 

§  350.  Spleen  of  Mammalia. — As  with  the  absorbents,  so  with 
the   bloodvesseU,  some  change 
their  tabular  for  a  lacunar  or  * 

cellular  form  in  certain  parts, 
where  the  blood  undergoes,  or 
receives  elements  of,  change; 
euch  parts,  resembling  '  glands,' 
are  so  called,  with  the  qualifying 
ejtithets  of  *  vascular'  or  '  duct- 
less.' Of  these '  vast^ngiiona' 
the  chief  is  the  spleen. 

Id    Mammals    this   organ  is 
relatively  larger  than  in  lower 
Vertebrates :   it  is  mainly   ap- 
pended to  the  artery  that  8ui>- 
plies  the  pancreas,  with  the  left 
end   of  which   gland   it   is   in 
close    connection,    and    conse- 
quently lies  to  the  left  or  be- 
hind the  stomach,  to  which  it  is 
attached  by  the  fold  of  perito-   ,„ 
neom   noted   at  p.  500.     This 
membrane  covers  the  whole  spleen, 
two  folds  support  the  splenic  veseeb  and  form  the 
*  gastro-splenic'  ligament.     The  serous  tunic  is  less 
intimately  adherent  to  the  fibrous  or  proper  capsule 
in  most  lower  Mammals  (Ruminants,  e.g.)  than  in 
Man  ;  where  the  separation  only  takes  place  at  the 
hilus.    The  proper  coat  consists  mainly,  and  in  Man 
wholly,  of  white  and  yellow  fibres,  the  former  ar- 
ranged in  bands,  the  latter  in  an  irregular  network. 
AVith  these  are  blended,  in  some  lower  Mammals 
(Dog,  Pig,  e.g.),  filamentary  fusiform  bodies  with 
a  nucleus,  fig.  430,  a,   called  '  fibre-cells  of  un- 
striped  muscle'  in  ccviii".     The  fibrous  tunic  is 
reflected  into  the  interior  at  the  hilus,  in  the  form 
of  sheaths  accompanying  the  vessels,  most  complete 
in  the  human  spleen :  from  the  exterior  of  which 
sheaths,  and  more  abundantly  from  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  proj>er  capeule,  are  sent  off  white  clastic 
'  trabecular '  bands,  which  form  a  reticular  bed  for 


pt  the  '  hilus,'  where  its 
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the  proper  tbgtie,  throughout  the  whole  organ.  This  tissue  con- 
sists of  the  '  lienine '  or  spleen-substance  and  of '  splenic  corpus- 
cles.'    If  a  jx>rlion  of  the  trabecular  tissue  be  treated  with  acetic 

acid,  muscular  fibre-cells  may  be  seen, 
,  as  at  a',  with  their  nuclei  b,  intermixed 

with   the   yellow  elastic  fibres  c,  fig. 

431.     The  demonstration  is  easiest  in 


the  most  delicate  plates  of  the  trabecular  tissue,  especially  in 

quadrupeds.     The  splenic  corpuscles,  fig.  432,  c,  c,  are  whitish 

spherical  bodies  imbedded  in  the  'lienine;'  most  constant  and 

conspicuous  in  ruminant,  equine,  and  some  other  quadrupeds ; 

less  conspicuous,  or  wanting,  in  adult  human  spleens,  especially 

after  lethal  disease.    They  are  elliptical,  averaging 

one-sixth  of  a  line  in  diameter,  and  are  attached  by 

^-^Y^jggf        short  peduncles  to  splenic  arterioles  a,  b,  the  pedun- 

^   cles  being  continuous  with  the  sheaths  accompnny- 

'  ^^  ing   those   vessels.     Treated  with   a   little   dilute 

alkali,  tbe  proper  wall  of  the  corpuscle,  fig.  417,  a, 

^',™tirlil™  I'n  ^'nw  '^  Tendered  more  distinct,  and  the  elastic  fibres  of 

iwa1ini''mi'Ir ""  *^^  same,  b,  may  be  seen,  in  connection  with  the 

branch  of  the  arteriole  c,  to  which  it  is  appended. 

The  corpuscular  capsule  is  filled  by  a  semi-fluid  greyish  mass, 

including  nucleated  corpuscles,  fig.  433.     They  have  suggested 
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many  hypotheses^  their  comparison,  by  KoUiker,  to  the  cells  in 
the  sinuses  of  lymphatic  ganglions,  appearing  to  be  most  accept- 
able. The  'lienine'  is  a  soft  mass,  in  colour  passing  from  reddish- 
brown  to  bright  red  on  exposure  to  air,  filling  up  all  the  interstices 
between  the  larger  partitions  and  vessels.  It  consists  of  fine 
bloodvessels,  lienine  cells,  delicate  fibres  or  bands,  and  blood  in 
various  states.  The  lienine  cells,  fig.  434,  vary  in  size  from 
To^oo^  to  fo^oo^^  ^^  ^  ]ine,  are  pale  in  colour,  with  a  dark 
nucleus:  with  them  are  cells  with  smaller  corpuscles,  caudate 
corpuscles,  and  free   nuclei;  all   exemplifying  434 

the  size-limiting  or  shape-inducing  property  of       ^     ^©fL^ 
the  viscid  nuiterials,  proteine  and  myeline,  under       ®^      V  ©^ 
the  reaction  of  albumino-serous  solution  :  falla-     ^  j^ '  ^% 
ciously  suggesting  the  'continuous  process  of  ^^d 

cell-growth  by  which  new  cells  are  formed  ^'.'i^^J'lJ'Zfn^  o^ 
around  nuclei, and  old  ones  disappear;''  as  also  «»««.»» duui.  ccviw*. 
the  *  development  of  blood-discs  within  cells.'  *  The  figures  433 
and  434  merely  exemplify  some  among  the  manifold  forms  under 
which  colloid  elements  aggregate  in  definite  spaces,  under  such 
influences  as  the  spongy  reservoir  of  the  spleen  affords. 

The  splenic  artery,  especially  when  the  *  pancreatica  magna ' 
and  other  branches  to  the  pancreas  are  not  called  upon  to  supply 
materials  for  the  energetic  and  fitful  action  of  that  gland,  must 
pour  more  blood  into  the  splenic  reservoir  than  is  needed  for  the 
mere  nutrition  of  the  organ,  and  consequently  the  blood  must 
there  undergo  change.  But  the  spleen  receives  too  small  a  pro- 
portion of  the  circulating  mass  to  have  any  definite  influence  on 
the  manufacture  or  general  condition  of  blood.  Such  changes  as 
are  effected  in  the  splenic  locality  more  probably  relate  to  the 
functions  of  the  gland  to  which  the  altered  blood  is  exclusively 
carried :  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  splenic  vein  is  the  largest 
of  the  constituent  channels  of  the  portal  one.'  The  most  signifi- 
cant fact  in  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  spleen  is  its  corre- 
lative development  with  the  pancreas  and  its  reception  of  blood 
from  the  termination  of  the  artery  mainly  supplying  the  pancreas 
in  its  cotuise  to  the  spleen. 

"  ccvm*.  p.  781. 

*  lb.  p.  782,  figs.  531,  632.  These,  and  the  figures  529,  530,  represent  nothing 
specificallj  distinct  from  the  results  of  formifaction  nnder  similar  conditions  iu  other 
localities  both  in  and  out  of  the  liriog  body. 

'  The  snpplj  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  from  hsematin  set  free  in  the 
spleen  has  been  snggested.  Extirpation  of  the  ^pk-en  chiefly  affects  the  biliary  s^'cr^- 
tion.  The  condition  of  the  spleen  in  Uctmutocrt/a  neg^itiyes  its  being  the  seat  of  the 
mann£Eu;tare  of  blood-coipascles. 
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In  the  Omithorhynchus,  the  spleen^  fig.  308,  «,  w,  is  relatively 
large,  and  consists  of  two  lobes  bent  u]>on  each  other  at  an  acute 
angle :  the  anterior  and  right  lobe  is  four  inches  long,  the  posteri  >r 
and  left  lobe  two  inches  and  a  half;  the  right  lobe  is  bent  upon 
itself.  The  artery  of  the  pancreas  is  continued  from  the  left  end 
of  that  gland  into  the  base  of  the  spleen  before  its  bifurcation. 
In  the  Echidna,  besides  the  two  lobes  which  are  continued  for- 
wards from  the  left  side,  there  is  a  third  shorter  descending 
appendage.  The  lobes  are  thin  and  moderately  broad  in  both 
Monotremes.  The  Marsupialia  repeat  the  bent  or  bilobed  cha- 
racter of  the  spleen  as  shown  in  that  appended  to  the  left  end  of 
the  stomach  of  the  Phascogale,  fig.  309.  In  the  great  Eomgaroo 
(Macropus  major)  I  found  the  main  body  of  the  spleen  ten  inches 
long,  and  the  rectangular  process  six  inches ;  both  parts  were 
narrow  and  thin. 

In  Lissencephala  the  spleen  presents  a  more  simple  form, 
oblong,  flattened,  fig.  323,  /  {Rhynchoct/on),  with  one  end  in 
contact,  and  having  the  usual  vascular  relation  with  the  pan- 
creas, ib.  p.  The  spleen  is  relatively  longer  and  narrower  in  the 
Mole  and  Hedgehog :  it  is  a  thin  elongate  body,  loosely  sus- 
pended, in  the  Squirrel,  where  it  lies  to  the  left  of  the  epiploon, 
as  in  the  Marmot:  it  follows,  similarly  suspended,  the  great 
curve  of  the  stomach  in  the  Mole-rat  (  Bathyergus)^  being  thickes>t 
at  the  left  and  upper  end :  in  the  common  Rat  the  spleen  has  an 
oblong  triangular  form :  in  the  Vole  it  is  broader  at  the  lower 
than  at  the  upper  end :  in  Capromys  it  has  an  elongate  trihedral 
form,  broadest  at  the  lower  end:  in  Lagostomiis  tlie  spleen  is 
triangular,  with  the  upper  and  anterior  angle  most  produced.*  It 
varies  from  the  round  to  the  oblong  shape  in  the  Porcupines  and 
Agoutis,  and  occasionally  a  small  detached  spleen  is  added,  in 
the  epiploic  suspending  duplicature.  Hunter  notes,  in  the  Capy- 
bara,  the  close  resemblance  of  the  spleen  in  shape  to  that  of  Man ;  • 
and  it  is  less  elongate  than  usual  in  tlie  Guinea-pig.  In  Lepon'tlce 
it  resumes  its  narrow  elongated  figure.  In  Dasypus  Peba  the 
spleen  is  elongate  and  three-sided ;  I  found  it  2^  inches  in  length ; 
in  contact  with  the  pancreas :  in  Das,  ^-cinctus  the  spleen  is 
broader  and  flatter,  and  there  was  a  small  su])plenidntal  spleen  in 
my  subject.'  In  the  three-toed  Sloth  the  spleen  is  an  inch  in 
length,  oblong,  thickest  at  the  lower  end,  suspended  in  the 
epiploon :  in  the  two-toed  Sloth  it  is  almost  round,  flat,  and  thin, 
and  closely  attached  to  the  second  compartment  of  the  stomach, 

*  ccxii".  p.  176.  '  OCX XXVI.  vul.  ii.  p.  213.  ■  cxxviu''.  pp.  143,  157, 
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but  in  contact  with  the  pancreas.  In  some  Cttacea  the  spleen  is 
remarkable  for  its  subdivisions ;  the  largest  in  the  Porpoise,  fig. 
354,  equals  a  walnut,  k  ;  the  others,  to  the  number  of  four,  five, 
or  six,  ib.  t,  t,  are  of  much  smaller  size:  in  the  Whales  {BaltB^ 
nopiera)  the  spleen  is,  usually,  single,  but  smaller  relatively.  In 
Sirenia  it  appears  to  be  always  undi\ided ;  presenting  an  oval 
form  in  the  Dugong,  and  measuring  4^  inches  in  length  and  1^ 
inch  in  breadth. 

In  the  Elephant  the  spleen  is  long  and  flat ;  it  measured  in  a 
half-grown  Indian  kind  3  feet  10  inches,  its  extreme  breadth 
being  8  inches. 

In  the  Hyrax  the  spleen  is  broad,  flattened,  semilunar,  with 
occasionally  a  narrow  process  from  its  middle,  like  a  handle :  its 
length  is  2  inches,  its  breadth  1  inch.  In  the  Rhinoceros  the 
spleen  is  elongate,  subtrihedral :  in  my  male  subject  it  measured 
in  length  3  feet  6  inches,  and  1  foot  4  inches  in  greatest  breadth  J 
The  spleen  is  elongate,  and  flattened  in  the  Horse,  broadest  at  the 
upper  end.  In  the  Wart-hog  {Phavochoerus)  the  spleen  is  a  long 
flattened  ellipsoid  body,  11  inches  in  length,  and  2^  inches  across 
its  broadest  part,  which  is  at  the  middle.'  The  spleen  has  a  similar 
form  in  the  Babyroussa  (  Sus  Babyrussa) :  in  the  common  Hog  it 
is  elongate  and  trihedral.  The  spleen  is  elongate  and  flattened  in 
aU  Ruminants;  the  inner  edge  is  sometimes  attached  to  the 
crura  of  the  diaphragm :  it  is  broader,  at  one  end,  in  the  Cow, 
Reindeer,  and  Giraffe,  than  in  other  Ruminants.  In  one  Giraffe 
the  spleen  was  10  inches  long,  and  7^  inches  broad :  in  another 
of  the  same  stature  it  was  9  inches  long,  and  5  inches  broad: 
in  both  of  an  oval  form,  and  not  more  than  1^  inches  at  the 
thickest  part.^ 

If  a  spleen  be  injected  with  alcohol  and  hardened  therein  pre- 
vious to  section,  the  intertrabecular  spaces  are  seen  to  be  larger 
in  Ungulata  than  in  Carnivora.  In  the  Horse  such  spaces  are 
then  seen  to  intercommunicate  by  circular  apertures. 

In  a  Seal  {Phoca  vitulind)  I  found  the  spleen  a  flattened  body 
with  an  irregular  notched  margin,  measured  5i  inches  in  length. 
It  was  attached  to  the  epiploon  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  be 
drawn  away  for  some  distance  from  the  stomach,  and  in  the  inter- 
vening membrane  w^ere  situated  a  number  of  small  dark  glandular 
bodies  from  the  size  of  a  horse-bean  to  that  of  a  pea,  resembling 
the  omental  splenules  in  the  Porpoise :  these  were  not  found  in  a 
second  specimen. 

In  a  setter-dog  the  spleen  was  oblong,  1 0  inches  long  by  3  inches 

'  ▼*.  p.  4  4.  *  ccxiii".  p.  68.  ■  xcvii".  p.  228. 
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at  the  broadest  part :  its  serous  coat,  as  in  most  quadrupeds,  is 
derived  from  both  layers  of  the  epiploon,  which  are  reflected  from 
one  margin  to  the  stomach,  and  by  the  opjwsite  to  the  dorsal 
abdominal  walls.  In  the  Felines  the  spleen  commonly  presents 
an  elongate  trihedral  form,  attached  to  the  stomach  by  the  dopli- 
cature  extended  from  the  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  two 
lesser  sides. 

In  the  Aye-aye  the  spleen  is  an  elongate,  trihedral  body,  bent 
at  nearly  a  right  angle  upon  itself,  the  lower  portion  being  nearly 
half  the  length  of  the  upper  one ;  it  is  suspended  in  the  epiploon 
at  the  left  and  lower  curve  of  the  stomach.  The  spleen  presents 
a  like  shape  and  position  in  the  Lemurs:  but  is  less  bent  in 
Lemur  Mongoz.  The  spleen  is  elongate  and  straight  in  Platyrhine 
Monkeys ;  it  becomes  broader  and  thicker  in  Catarhines :  it 
shows  a  subtriangular  form  in  the  Baboon  (^Papio  porcarius)^ 
where  one  angle  is  attached  to  the  stomach,  another  to  the  kidney, 
and  a  third  projects  freely  into  the  epiploon :  in  tidlless  Apes  the 
spleen  more  resembles  in  shape,  attachments,  and  in  the  source  of 
its  serous  investment,  that  of  Man. 

The  loose  nature  of  the  suspension  of  the  spleen  somewhat 
affects  the  value  of  the  remarks  on  its  various  positions  in  Mam- 
malia, given  in  xii.  tom.  iv.  pi.  ii.  p.  617,  where  it  is  said  to  be 
near  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  in  a  Nyctinome  and  a  Noctilio, 
a  Phyllostome  and  a  Megaderm  among  Bats,  while  in  other 
species  of  these  genera  it  was  found  nearer  the  cardia:  in  a 
Vespertilio  and  Rhinolophus  it  was  observed  to  be  bent  round  the 
great  curvature  of  the  stomach.  In  Pteropus  and  Galeopithecus 
the  spleen  retains  its  common  position  applied  to  the  cardia :  it  is 
relatively  smaller  in  frugivorous  than  in  insectivorous  and  sangui- 
vorous Bats,  but  is  generally  long  and  narrow :  it  is  triangular  in 
Galeopithecus.  In  Insectivora  the  spleen  is  loosely  suspended 
in  the  epiploon  from  the  cardiac  cul-de-sac ;  it  is  relatively  largest 
in  the  more  carnivorous  of  the  order,  e.g.,  the  Tenrecs. 

The  spleen  is  larger  in  the  omnivorous  and  quasi-carnivorous 
Kodents,  e.g.,  the  Kats,  than  in  the  vegetarian  majority  of  the 
order :  it  is  relatively  larger  in  Carmvora  than  in  Ungulata.  The 
amount  of  hydro-carbonates  to  be  eliminated  by  the  liver  would 
seem  to  influence  the  capacity  of  the  alterative  receptacle  of  the 
great  proportion  of  the  blood  which  is  supplied  to  the  bile-making 
organ.  With  reference  to  the  hypothesis  of  sanguifaction  it  may 
be  remarked  that  in  no  Mammalian  order  is  the  mass  of  blood  so 
great,  or  so  full  of  blood-discs,  as  in  the  Cetacea ;  yet  in  them  the 
spleen  has  its  least  relative  size. 
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§  351.  Thyroid  of  Mammalia.— The  representative  beginnings 
of  the  yasoganglion  common] j  known  as  the  '  thyroid  gland  ' 
are  noticed  in  vol.  L  p.  564  (Fishes,  Keptiles),  and  in  vol.  ii. 
p.  230  (Birds):  but  this  organ  is  recognisable,  without  am- 
biguitjy  only  in  the  present  class.  Here  it  is  locally  related  to 
the  windpipe,  and  has  received  its  name  from  its  proximity  to 
the  shield-shaped  cartilage  of  the  larynx  in  the  human  subject 
It  consists  of  a  pair  of  oblong,  rounded  masses ;  in  some,  espe- 
cially higher  gy rencephalous  Mammals,  united  as  in  Man  by  a 
transverse  band  of  like  substance  crossing  the  sternal  aspect  of 
the  air-tube. 

The  proper  tunic  of  the  thyroid  is  a  thin  layer  of  condensed 
areolar  tissue,  from  the  inner  surface  of  which  proceed  septal  or 
trabecular  processes,  partitioning  its  substance  into  lobules,  and 
ultimately  into  minute  bags  of  vesicles.  The  analogy  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  spleen  is  close,  but  the  frame-work  is  much  less  dense 
and  fibrous  :  and  the  vesicular  structure,  instead  of  receiving  the 
blood  directly,  is  filled  with  a  solution  of  fibro-albuminoid,  pro- 
teine,  or  myeline  substance  derived  therefrom.  The  quantity  of 
blood  sent  to  the  thyroid  is  much  more  than  would  be  needed  for 
mere  nutritioA :  it  is  derived  from  arteries,  not  constantly  rising 
just  beyond  the  points  where  the  arteries  to  the  brain  are  given 
off  from  the  large  trunks,  but  varying  according  as  the  length  of 
the  neck  in  Mammals  may  affect  the  relative  position  of  the 
thyroid  to  those  trunks :  thus  in  the  Giraffe  and  most  Ungulates 
the  arteries  supplying  tlie  thyroids  come  off  from  the  contiguous 
part  of  the  carotids.  There  may  be  two  or  three  branches  from 
the  common  carotid  (Liitra) ;  and  the  distinction  between  ^  lower 
thyroid  arteries '  from  the  subclavian,  and  ^  upper  thyroid  arteries' 
from  the  ectocarotid,  hardly  begins  to  be  established  before  the 
Quadrumanous  order  is  reached.  The  ultimate  ramifications  of 
these  arteries  form  close-meshed  plexuses  upon  the  limitary  mem- 
brane or  capsule  of  the  vesicles ;  such  capillaries  present  a  diameter 
of  from  ^  oVo*^  ^  3  o'o  6^^  ^^  ^^  inch.  The  blood  is  returned  by 
veins  joining  in  most  Mammals  the  external  jugular;  and  in 
Quadrumana  and  Man  the  internal  jugular :  but  with  varieties  in 
this  respect 

The  effect  of  *  formifaction,'  or  assumption  of  shape  and  defin- 
able size,  by  the  *  colloid,'  *  proteine,'  or  *  myeline '  elements  of 
the  solution  filling  the  thyroid  vesicles,  is  shown  in  the  sections  of 
such  from  the  Hedgehog,  fig.  435,  and  the  Bullock,  fig.  437, 
and  in  portions  of  such  lining,  or  adherent  formed  matter,  from 
the   thyroid  vesicles  of  a  Babbit,  fig.  436.     In  these  instances 

o  o  2 
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the  forms  have  been  described  as  '  an  epithelial  Btratum,  con- 
sisting usually  of  nuclei  eet  closely  together  in  a  scanty  basis 
substance,  fig.  435,  which  is  either  feebly  granular  or  of  a 
somewhat  oily  aspect : '  *  their  nucleoli  are  not  always  visible, 
and  vary  in  number  from  one  to  four  or  five.  The  nuclei  are 
always  vesicular,  bounded  by  a  strongly  marked  envelope,  and 
have  a  mean  diameter  of  joVa^''  inch.' '     But  the  formed  lining 


substance  oflen  presents,  as  in  figs.  435  and  437,  the  condition 
of  delicate  vesicles,  without  nucleus,  with  contents  mostly  pellucid, 
sometimes  faintly  granular.  Dr.  Jones  observes : — '  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  they  originate  in  the  nuclei,  which  undergo  a  kin<l 
of  expansion,  at  the  same  time  losing  their  nucleoli.'  Emanci- 
pating himself  for  a  moment  from  the  'generative'  theory  in 
reference  to  the  *  progress  of  the  nucleus  from  its  primitive  con- 
dition to  a  further  stage  of  cell-development,'  he  candidly  admits 
it  to  be  '  worth  remarking  that  it '  (the  stage) '  may  be  artificially 
produced  by  adding  to  the  specimen  some  coagulating  reagent, 
which  speedily  solidifies  a  film  of  albuminous  plasma  around  the 
nuclei,  and  thus  produces  very  good  imitations  of  cells.'* 

Analyses  of  the  contents  of  the  thyroid  have  shown  or  rendered 
it  very  probable  that  they  are  albuminoid,  yet  not  in  the  state  of 
ordinary  fluid  albumen,  and  that  gelatine  is  sometimes  an  in- 
gredient: among  the  salts  are  chloride  of  sodium  and  a  trace  of 
alkaline  sulphate :  crystals  of  triple  phosphate  and  of  oxalate  of 
lime  occur  in  the  cavities.' 

In  the    OrtiUhorhynchua   two   bodies,  extending  between  the 

'   CCLXKIX.  p.  1104. 

*  lb.  p.  1 105.  For  tb«  conditions  and  d«gn>e  in  »bieh  this  and  most  other  pli«no- 
nomena  at  so-callt^  '  eel  development '  may  be  artificiallj  manifested,  seo  ccix"  and 
ccx",  especially  the  latter  important  contribution  to  ibe  philosophy  of  physioli^j. 
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scapula  and  humerus,  covered  by  the  panniculus  camosufl  and 
the  trapezius,  present  a  reddish  colour,  a  lobulated  structure,  and 
pretty  firm  texture,  and  seem  to  represent  the  thyroids.  These 
are  in  more  constant  relation  to  the  windpipe,  in  Marsupials: 
they  are  two  disunited  bodies  in  the  Dasyures  ;  each  presenting 
the  size  of  a  horse-bean  in  the  Dan.  macrurus*  They  were  of  the 
same  size  in  a  Phalanguta  fuUginosay  but  were  united  by  a  fila- 
mentary strip  passing  between  their  lower  extremity,  across  the 
first  tracheal  ring.  In  the  Wombat  I  found  two  elongated  thyroid 
bodies  of  a  dark  colour  reaching  from  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  the 
seventh  tracheal  ring  on  each  side.  In  the  Koala  they  were 
situated  lower  down,  extending  from  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  or 
tenth  tracheal  ring. 

The  thyroid  is  relatively  small  in  the  Kangaroo.  It  presents 
more  normal  proportions  in  Rodents,  but  is  connected  by  very 
lax  areolar  tissue  to  the  trachea.  Each  body  is  elongate  and 
almost  cylindrical,  but  expanding  at  the  lower  end,  where  they 
are  joined. by  a  thin  band,  in  the  Hare  and  Rabbit.  The  uniting 
band  is  thicker  and  rounded  in  Rats  and  Marmots  ;  but  appears 
to  be  wanting  in  Gtomy*  and  Bathyergu*.  The  thyroid  bodies 
are  commonly  ununited  in  Cheiroptera.  They  lie,  similarly  de- 
tached, but  low  down,  opposite  the  sixth  and  seventh  tracheal 
rings,  in  the  Elephant.  They  are  also  separate  and  more  remote 
from  the  larynx  in  DtlphinidtB.  Cuvier  notes  them  as  rounded 
and  separate  in  the  Hyrax}  In  the  Rhinoceros  I  found  them 
joined  together  by  a  very  thin  and  narrow  strip  continued  be- 
tween their  hinder  ends,  obliquely  across  the  trachea.  Each 
body  was  elongate,  subtriangalar,  extending  from  the  sides  of  the 
larynx  to  the  fourth  tracheal  ring,  and  diminishing  as  they 
descended:  a  small  compact  yellow  body  was  attached  to  the 
thyroid  at  the  point  of  emergence  of  the  vein.  In  the  Horse, 
also,  I  find  the  thyroids  connected  by  a  slender  band  crossing  the 
second  tracheal  ring:*  each  body  is  egg-shaped  and  united  about 
one-third  from  the  lower  end.  The  thyroids  are  relatively  smaller 
in  the  Ass,  but  are  similarly  united  to  each  other. 

In  the  Llamas  (Auchenia)  the  thyroids  are  oval,  with  the  great 
end  downward,  extending  from  the  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
to  the  third  tracheal  ring,  where  they  are  connected  together 
by  a  filamentary  band :  this  band  is  relatively  broader  in  the 
true  Ruminants,  in  most  of  which  the  thyroids  have  a  more 

'  I  regret  tlut  I  omitted  to  note  the  condition  of  the  thjnoid  in  CLm*. 
*  Cuvier  describefl  them  as  '  enti^rement  s^parcs,  et    nto^  bien  aii'dessoiu  da 
larynx/    xu.  torn.  riii.  p.  677. 
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elongate  fonn.  In  licard  tlie  tliyroids  are  joined  by  a  Inog  slender 
band  at  tlieir  lower  ends.  In  Felines  the  uniting  band  appears 
to  become  longer  and  more  slender  by  ^e,  and  eometimes  dis- 
appears. Cuvier  notes  three  distinct  connecting  bands  in  a  Civet- 
cat,'  and  two  such  bands  in  a  Marmoset  monkey.  In  the  Aye- 
aye  the  thyroid  bodies,  elongate,  triangular,  and  flattened,  lie 
uiHju  the  sides  of  the  second  to  the  seventh  tracheal  rings  in- 
clusive, and  are  devoid  of  connecting  transverse  strip.*  In  most 
Quadrumana  the  thyroids  are  united,  but  by  a  longer  and  narrower 
band  or  '  isthmus  '  than  in  Man.  In  him  the  thyroid  bodies  are 
not  only  relatively  large,  but  are  united  by  an  'isthmus'  so  broad 
as  to  usually  extend  across 
two  or  more  upper  rings  of  the 
trachea;  moreover,  a  process 
extends  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  isthmus,  as  the  '  py- 
ramid '  or  '  mesial  column,* 
which  in  some  subjects  reaches 
to  the  hyoid  bone.  Many 
varieties  have  been  noted  in 
the  human  thyroid.  Some- 
limes  the  isthmus  is  absent, 
as  normally  in  certain  lower 
Mammalia ;  and  sometimes 
there  is  more  than  one  pyra- 
midal or  ascending  process. 

§  352.  Tkt/mus.—This  body 
is  distinguished  from  the  thy- 
roid by  its  wide  central  ca- 
vity, and  by  its  diminution  of" 
volume  or  disappearance  oAer 
early  age.  In  the  Human  sub- 
ject, e.g.,  at  birth  the  thymus, 
fig.  438,  a,  a,  may  weigh  240 
Tiiyiiiu.»iuiii«rtofciii[dMi,inb  «ivi"  grains,  and  increase  to  270 
grains  in  the  infant  of  one  year ; 
but,  with  the  development  and  exercise  of  the  muscular  system,  it 
wastes  away,  and  may  be  reduced  at  twenty-one  years  of  age  to 
a  remnant  weighing  only  forty  grains.  After  twenty-five  it  is 
rare,  or  difficult,  to  discover  any  of  its  structure  left  in  the  areolar 


>,  Taf.  4,  fig.  0,  gl. 
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tissue  of  the  raediastinuin.  At  birth  the  bulk  of  the  gUnd  lies 
behind  the  msDubrium,  descending  to  near  the  middle  of  the 
stemuin,  and  asceadiDg  upon  the  fore  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
trachea  to  the  thyroid.  By  dissection  the  thymus  can  be  sepa- 
rated into  two  lateral  portions,  which  are 
naturally  distinct  at  an  earlier  phase  of  de- 
velopment ;  each  lateral  part  being  a  narrow 
elongated  body,  folded  upon  itself,  and  further 
resolvable  into  lobules  and  acini,  like  those  of 
a  true  conglomerate  gland :  but  all  the  acina! 
cavities  communicate  with  a  central  reservoir, 
fig.  439,  occupied  by  a  milk-like  solu^on  of 
albuminoid  or  protelne  principles.  Fonnifac- 
lion  here  produces  '  corpuscles,  very  closely 
resembling  (in  fact  identical  with)  the  nuclei 
of  glandular  cells;''  but  presenting  more 
numerous  nucleoli:  their  form  being  for  the 
most  part  sphericaL  '  Mingled  with  these 
I  have  found  in  the  thymus  of  a  Calf,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  a  young  Gninea-pig,  afew  larger 
corpuscles,  about  double  the  size  of  the  former,  ii.*  .^oinj  ittivu. 
of  spherical  form,  filled  either  with  a  granular  *^'''"  ' 

matter  alone,  or  containing  also  a  nucleus,  or  lai^er  vesicular 
body.'* 

The  thymus  in  Monotremes  lies  between  the  epistemum  and 
the  beginnings  of  the  vessels  from  the  aortic  arch.  In  a  Kan- 
garoo from  the  pouch  Bimon  found  the  thymus  on  the  pericardium 
with  a  medial  lobe  besides  the  two  lateral  ones.'  In  Kodcuts  the 
thymus  consists  of  two  long  lobes  extending  from  the  base  of  the 
heart,  parallel  with  each  other,  forward,  to  the  root  of  the  neck. 
Bodies  extending  from  this  position  to  the  posterior  mediastinum 
and  forward  along  the  cervical  vessels  to  near  the  mandible,  but 
consisting,  according  to  Simon,  of  aggregates  of  fat-vesicles, 
undergo  periodical  increase,  in  the  Marmots,  prior  to  hiber- 
nation. In  a  Bat  dissected  in  March,  Dr.  H.  Jones  could 
not  detect  any  certain  homologue  of  a  thymus ;  but  found 
on  each  side  of  the  root  of  the  neck  a  yellowish  lobulated  mass 
consisting  of  conical  lobes  defined  by  limitary  membrane:  the 
lobes  were  hollow  and  '  filled  by  aggregations  of  celloid  particles, 
which  were  not  manifestly  nucleated,  nor  pro^Hded  with  an  en- 
velope,* but  consisted  of  aggregations  of  oil-drops  and  molecules. 
In  the  subjoined  view,  fig.  440,  of  a  portion  of  this  body,  magni- 

'  CC\|V,  p.  10S3.  '  lb.  '  tcsv".  '  ccXit".  p.  1(196. 
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fied,  only  the  peripheral  row  was  vieible,  the  rest  of  the   miM 
being   (i[>a(iue.     In    terrestrial    Insectimira  the    thymus    is   lese 
ambiguous,  and  coneista  of  two  nearly  equal  lobes  lying  on  the 
base  of  the  heart  and 
be^nningB  of  the  great 
^^^''^..  yessels.   In  the  Hedge- 

^og  were  found  '  two 
roundish  masses  almost 
precisely  similar  to 
those  in  the  same  situ- 
ation in  the  Bat,  and 
two  broader  and  thin- 
ner ones  lying  in  the  axilla.''  *  The  celloid  {tarticles  were 
m()re  loaded  with  oil  than  in  the  Bat,  and  in  some  parts  they 
were  more  or  less  broken  up  and  the  oily  matter  diffused  in 
the  cavity.'*  In  both  cases  these  lobulated  masses  may  be  well- 
marked  ntudificatiiins  of  the  adijmse  tissue.  In  Celaeta  a  thymus 
has  been  recognised  in  Balana  mysiicetui,  the  right  lobe  ex- 
tending over  tlic  aortic  arch  to  the  trachea,  where  it  tenninates 
in  two  small  comua,  the  left  lobe  being  of  smaller  size.  *  In  the 
fixtal  Dolphin  these  are  two  large  median  portions,  pericardiac 
and  tracheal,  H'itb  deei)-&eated  lateral  comua.''  In  a  fcetal 
Elephant  the  thymus  is  a  flat  mass  beneath  the  anterior  part  of 
the  pericardium,  %vith  a  short  forward  prolongation  of  the  right 
lobe.  In  the  Rhinoceros  the  thymus  holds  a  like  position,  and 
encroaches  but  a  little  way  upon  the  neck.  In  the  Artiodactyles, 
whether  ruminant  (Ox,  Deer)  or  non-ruminant  (Peccari),  the 
cervical  portions  of  the  thymus  are  more  developed,  often  ex- 
tending to  the  mandibular  angles.  The  thymus  of  tlie  Calf  m 
very  lai^e  and  affords  a  good  subject  for  investigating  the  struc- 
ture of  this  body.  In  Carnivora  the  thymus  has  the  usual  posi- 
tion in  the  thorax,  to  which  it  is  limited ;  it  soon  shrinks,  and  in 
Felines  disappears.  At  its  fullest  phase  of  development  in  the 
Cat,  the  thymus  is  thick  from  before  backward,  and  its  right  and 
loft  lobes  closely  intcrdigitate.  In  a  young  Seal,  Simon  found  it 
in  two  symmetrical,  broad,  thickish  lobes,  extending  to  the  root 
of  the  neck,  and  'abruptly  terminated  by  clubbed  extremities, 
which  are  deeply  grooved  in  front  by  the  left  vena  innominata." 
In  most  Quadrumana,  especially  the  Catarhine  group,  the 
thymus  presents  the  same  general  shape  and  relations  as  in  the 
human  subject. 

§  253.   Adrenals. — These  bodies  are  best  developed  in   Mam- 
■  cciiv".  p.  insB.  '  lU.  »  OL-xy".  •  U.. 
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malia ;  and,  in  the  Bimanous  order,  they  repeat,  though  in  a  minor 
degree,  the  relation  of  largest  relative  size  to  the  immature  period. 
They  are  subtriangular,  flattened,  with  their  base  excavated 
and  resting,  in  Man,  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  kidney,  whence 
they  have  been  termed  *  supra-renal  capsules : '  in  lower  Mam- 
mals they  are  more  commonly  mesiad  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
kidney,  and  not  always  in  contact  therewith :  at  the  base  of  the 
part  is  a  fissure  giving  issue  to  the  large  adrenal  vein.  The  sub* 
stance  of  the  body  is  distinguished  by,  usually  conspicuous,  differ- 
ences of  colour  into  ^  cortical '  and  *  medu  \  ui  >  ; '  the  former,  in 
Man,  being  yellowish-brown,  the  latter  reddish-brown :  the  cortical 
substance  is  also  firmer  than  the  medullary,  which  receives  more 
blood,  and  appears  soon  to  dissolve  after  death,  occasioning  the 
cavity  there  usually  found.  The  proper  areolar  capsule  sends 
incurved  processes,  localising  the  tissue  into  lobes  and  lobules : 
the  ultimate  texture  of  the  cortical  substance  being  minutely 
vesicular,  the  vesicles  varying  in  size,  but  affecting  an  arrange 
ment  in  rows.  The  vesicles  are  smallest  at  the  limits  of  the 
medullary  substance,  and  here  inclose  spaces  in  which  the  usual 
results  of  formifaction  more  especially  are  met  with ;  such  as  fine 
granules,  globules,  nuclei,  and  nuclear  structures,  affording  ample 
ground  for  misinterpretation  as  *  transitions  to  cell-development ' 
and  *  metamorphosis  to  the  cell-form,'  &c. 

Ecker  has  delineated  some  of  the  evidences  of  size-limit- 
ing, form-giving  forces,  analogous  to  those  of  crystallisation, 
in  fig.  441,  where  a  is  a  ^ nucleus,' &  ^nucleus  enwrapped  in 
a  fine  granular  mass,'  c  ^  cell,'  41 1 

d  *  nuclear  vesicle  of  an  em- 
bryo,' e  *  two  gland-vesicles 
with  their  contents.'  With 
these  are  mixed  oil-globules; 
in  greater  abundance  in  the 
adrenals  of  Lissencephala  and 

Camwara      than      m      those     Ol  wnhlnUic  ceimiar  spare*  otlbcdrrnal;  mm 

Man,  and   more   or  less    ob-        <^^^^y"- 

scuring  the  *  nuclei '  and  *  gland- vesicles.'  These,  in  the  Horse, 
are  smaller  and  more  spherical  at  the  periphery,  larger  and  more 
oval  toward  the  centre,  of  the  cortical  substance,  there  offering 
the  linear  arrangement.  Gland-vesicles  also  occur  in  the  medul- 
lary substance  of  the  Horse's  adrenals.  In  the  Ox  the  trabecular 
tissue  of  the  cortical  substance  defining  the  lobules  is  firm  and 
well-marked:  the  fatty  globules  are  fewer  than  in  Man.  The 
gland-vesicles  are  distinct  in  the  adrenals  of  the  Hedgehog.     In 
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the  Mole  the  adrenals  have  the  form  of  a  three-sided  pyramid. 
In  the  Coypu  they  are  long  and  rounded,  of  a  greyish-yellow 
externally;  their  medullary  structure  like  soft  liver.  Their 
length  was  one  inch :  their  situation  mesiad  of  the  upper  extremity 
of  each  kidney.  They  have  a  similar  cylindrical  figure,  and  large 
relative  size  in  the  Porcupine  and  many  other  Rodents :  they  are 
shorter  in  the  MuridcR ;  are  roundish  and  somewhat  flattened  in 
LeporidcB.  In  a  young  Sloth  I  found  the  adrenal  surpassing  the 
kid*^ey  in  size  '^ud  showing  distinctly  the  cortical  and  medullary 
substances.  In  the  Cetacea  there  is  an  interesting  analogy  between 
the  adrenal,  in  regard  to  its  lobulated  exterior,  and  the  multi- 
lobate  kidney.  In  the  Elephant  the  adrenal  is  a  depressed  cone, 
with  the  base  bilobed.  In  the  Rhinoceros  the  adrenal  bodies,  like 
the  kidneys,  differed  from  each  other  in  form ;  they  were  elongated 
and  nearly  cylindrical.  The  right  had  one  extremity  bent  at  a 
right  angle :  its  length  in  a  female  Rhinoceros  was  three  and  a 
half  inches;  its  breadth  across  the  bent  extremity  two  inches: 
the  left  was  simply  elongated,  three  and  a  half  inches  long,  one 
and  a  half  b/oad,  and  one  inch  thick.  In  section  tliey  presented 
an  external  greyish-yellow  fibrous  cortex,  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  an  inch  thick,  enclosing  a  fleshy-coloured  substance,  in 
the  middle  of  which  there  was  a  semilunar  portion  of  the  grey 
fibrous  matter :  there  was  no  trace  of  a  central  cavity.  Both 
suprarenal  bodies  adhered  closely  to  the  contiguous  large  veins.* 
In  the  Horse  the  adrenals  are  flattened  and  triangular.  In  the 
Ox  they  somewhat  resemble  the  kidney  itself  in  shape :    in  the 

Reindeer  they  are  a  full  oval :  in  the  Sheep  they 
**^  are  more  elongate.     In  the  Seal,  as  in  the  Whale, 

they  resemble  the  kidney  in  their  finely  lobulate 
exterior:  in  the  Dog  they  are  longish  and  cylin- 
drical :  in  the  Cat  roundish  and  somewhat  flattened. 
In  the  Aye-aye  the  adrenals  are  subtriangular, 
elongate,  depressed,  and  relatively  larger  than  in 
the  higher  Quadrumana,  in  which  the  adrenals 
progressively  approach  the  shape  and  proportions 
K:  a^xvii'.'"*   presented  in  the  human  subject. 

In  the  foetus  the  adrenal,  like  the  kidney,  shows 
a  lobulated  exterior :  at  an  early  period  of  the  development  of 
these  bodies  the  adrenal,  fig.  442,  a,  exceeds  the  kidney,  A,  in 
size :  both  are  preceded  by  the  deciduous  or  WolflSan  kidneys, 
//,  rf.    In  the  embryo  of  the  twelfth  week  the  kidneys  and  adrenals 


Vri«iriMiita    ortftiiift. 
from  Humiin  t'lii- 


'   CU".  p.  4.J,  pi.  XII,  fig.  1,  W,  W. 
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are  of  equal  size :  in  the  sixth  month  the  kidneys  have  gained  in 
weight  so  as  to  be  as  fiye  to  two :  and  at  birth  they  are  as  three 
to  one :  after  this  time  the  adrenals  diminish  so  as  in  the  adult  to 
be  only  ^^th  the  size  of  the  kidney.  Occasionally  they  entirely 
waste  away. 

The  large  proportional  supply  of  nerves  to  the  mammalian 
adrenals  from  the  contiguous  plexuses  (coeliac  and  renal)  of  the 
sympathetic  system  is  worthy  of  note. 


XT    Iff 
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..7-a.   Z  9:»*f  •r  Ztisttrmi.Iiu. — Tit*     iiii  (fciiKifn  tic  awarded 

1^  iir-^    irr**!*-   **   a-T:i»-t  jl  ^.L  i^^  ^ffi^*.  asd  exf  pKlied  in 

■i^  I  ::^    •'►     1 1  1.1  Vuimm^  Sfc-a  jedt-  :t-  ■/•  i*  conical,  with  the 

^m!<  ?r-r:iir  ii"»  «  ~i*t  aa^iintrn.-  J*-  t,  *if£  tie  apex  reaching  to 

"iH  ^»  r  .f  "ii*  i»r'^  -  •rill  ^*aii«3*!.  hul  esceioiIlT  lie  degree  of  sub- 

"^t  Qv    c  iiH  itL.1111  inir^  -  at*    cfitr  aoxj  vaneties  in  the  dass. 

T^iK  n*  «-^  '*  luiTii  fi   t  laia^i  ^ft^^xuA.   iL^nmifte  ^.ai  tke  hnwawal  type 

J?  ziifi  J  rti.  ru.-— L  ~  liJT  «?      r  ~  jn.Tar,'  Sf^ackei  fiu^  the  i^t 

JuiiT  T     •""1  '•'  "i*^  s:;u-'*i  "H«rTt*;a  ni*  i»fars  a»i  diophiagm.  as  at 

»-  3:r.  !•  >^       •-I  -hir-t  ft  "I  i.f  ^     Ti*;   :«l*«"  ss^r^tfe  of  the  lung 

If  *aii«ri_  '*K\.m:   T^r- ir^L  ^7  A  <»frai?  iiH=.:ci*e^  rdectcd  frum 

•"irt  r-^!i:  :•!  •  •£«-  Ai»i  kT'-T  r;-*«r<j*  -»'  cTi.7!:r  ^t?  •  iv*?c'  upcm  the  walk 

■  c   "Utf  ri»nA:    irit*  f  air~TLT-T;r  a  stn  sac.  eaUed   '  plcmal, ' 

LiiT^zj.i'.'Z  f^  at  tiiis    .c  till*    . •- c»  tsi-Trf   iLTiT-      TW  poitioBS  of  the 

zi'i^zr^  ztM^-'^isiX  rf*^^*»!».T: - 1:  ^  fr.ot  ti»i  tc^-s*  lairr  nwts  to  the  back 

i.Tii  :.c^  TttT^  .c  iirf  til  c:y-ir  rtL-frrr.  i^r?  caLJed  'aw  Jii'timl/  and 

lz-Zk^t^ic,  tl*;  T«!:^j:'ArL  .jn,  jr^^  T-j^sf^i*^  lija'^Sw  gullet,  and  other 

TJirij  ii--r^f!:_zir   :«i<:^^x  tit;  r^-r  ^-^o^;  the  n?-^iatt$  of  such 

zi3.CT$:'j:  i^'ir.^jrt  :»f'7ir  i'tf":t*i.  ix  Ar:!::*  c»-<^«ct.  a?  *  anterior,* 

•  p:iKr:rif.r.'  iziji  •  ::_»i».'_»;  sin^iiis^rjsa.*     TSe  jtf*:tinil  serous  sacs  are 

;•?•:  -J.  jj-  V  yiLTt.n^{ '  z  :  tr-fj  fi.:ll*'nir<  ibe  ^>neiDeats  of  the  long 

Tirf  wLi'i-TL:»r  tyvLrvi:e>  :^  ^^rS^J  ^^"^  lun^,  ^.  418,  P,  P-. 
witL  abr,  a>  .i.«s  il^  ic'jz^.catt  artcrr  <v«iTeTinff  the  blood 
ti>  l«e  ar-r*.v*i  th.r:rv:*"y:  tLe  j<ilr:>  catv  Tietnsw  ilw  fy  return  the 
I  l*>.d  ?•>  oi-Ari^r^i  to  tr.'*  r.«e:tr:.  I>e?>;»>*  tLese  three  main  con- 
§tnu«rEits  \.i  ti.'e  •  n>  t  *  \.f  th.-e  lur:^,  is  i^»:Ill-ie^  the  ^brcMichial*  or 
nutritive  arteries  asd  Vcin^  al<?o4rt^nLfr  and  nerress.  with  their 
c«/E.i.^'tive  tL?i^ue,  and  the  envelvfiiig  pteural  sheath.  Beneath 
the  gen>u?  ojveriri  ▼  of  the  luns  i>  a  laver  «>f  combined  areolar  and 
elastic  ti?eiie$«  the  latter  pred«.xiiiaatiii^  in  the  denser  '  8ab-€erDiis^ 
ciAt  of  the  ioD2^  of  the  lanrer  carDivorKMis  an«I  ungulate  mammals : 
in  Cetacea  the  smrn'th  c^mtractile  fibre  is  therewith  intermixed. 

The  trachea  is  kept  patent  bj  cartilaginous  hoops,  the  ends 
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of  which,  in  most  mammals,  do  not  coalesce,  but  either  overlap, 

meet,  ur,  morecomroonlyjfail  tomeet  by  about  one- fourth,  or  less, 

of  their  circumference,  fig.  453,  It.     The  slit  or  interval,  which  is 

usually  at  the  back,  or  gular  surface,  of  the  windpipe,  ia  completed 

bj  a  musculo-membranous  sheet.      The  hoops  themselves  are 

connected    t<^ether   by   a 

BiroDg    elastic    membrane 

occupying    their   intervals 

and    also     extended    over 

both  their  outer  and  inner 

surfaces.     The  entire  tube 

is  invested  by  loose  areolar 

tissue,  and  is   lined  by  a 

mucous  membrane  witli  a   | 

ciliated  free  surface. 

The  tracheal  cartilage, 
fig.  443,  e,  consists  of  a 
fibrous  basis,  charged  with 
nucleate  cells,  Unstriped 
muscular  fibres  extend  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  hoop, 
having  their  attachment  to 
the  inner  surface,  some 
short  way  from  the  end  itself,  as  at  k,  Gg.  443.  others  pass  ob- 
liquely between  contiguous  hoope.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the 
tracheal  cartilages  and  muscles  is  a  stratum  of  elastic,  chiefly 
longitudinal,  fibres,  ib.  t :  their 
fasciculi  are  most  conspicu- 
ous, extending  in  a  serpentine 
course  along  the  back  part  of 
the  tube.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane consists  of  a  basilemma, 
fig,  444,  a,  and  of  finer  areolar 
tissue,  b,  forming  a  bed  of 
numerous  nucleate  cells,  c,  d, 
the  Innermost,  e,  or  those  next 
the  inner  surface  of  the  air- 
tube,  being  clavate,  and  Bup-  aedhT 
porting  on  their  base,  each 
from  about  twenty  to  fifty  vibratile  cilia,  so  acting  as  to  direct 
throat-ward  the  matters  with  which  they  are  in  contact.  The 
mucus  lubricating  the  ciliate  surface  and  entangling  any  foreign 
particles  admitted  with  the  air,  is  the  secretion  of  small,  for  the 
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most  part  racemose,  glands,  most  conspicuous  at  the  gular  part 
of  the  wall,  fig.  443,  I,  with  longiah  ducts  opening  upon  the 
ciliate  surface.  The  trachea  bifurcates  into  the  '  bronchi,'  which, 
before  they  penetrate  their  respective  lung,  resemble  their  trunk- 
tube  in  structure :  after  penetration,  or  when  '  intra-pulmonary,' 
the  incomplete  hoo]>ed  form  of  cartilage  is  exchanged  for  a  series 
of  irregular  curved  pieces,  expanded  so  as  to  encase  the  wltolc 
circumference  of  the  several  bronchial  ramifications  to  near  the 
terminal  ones,  where  the  cartilages  become  thinner,  smaller,  more 
remote  from  one  another,  and  ultimately  cease ;  when  the  fibro- 
membranouB  walls  owe  their  patency  to  the  expansive  force  of  thr 
conttuned  air.  The  muscular  fibres  affect,  for  the  most  part,  n 
turcular  disposition,  but  some  run  along  the  bronchial  ramifica- 
tions, thus  serving  both  to  contract  the  area  and  diminish  the 


length  of  the  tube.  With  the  longitudinal  muscle  are  blended 
elastic  fibres,  and  in  large  proportion  in  the  terminal  branches, 
fig.  447,  a,  a  :  the  transverse  muscles,  ih.  6,  c,  have  no  terminal 
tendons  as  in  the  trachea. 

The  ultimate  portions  of  lung  to  which  the  bronchi  are  distri- 
buted are  called  '  lobules,'  on  en(«ring  which,  aa  in  fig.  445,  the 
air-tube  divides  and  subdivides,  its  branches  diverging  at  less  and 
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Balanoptera  is  but  little  convex  transversely ;  the  wings  unite  at 
an  open  angle ;  the  breadth  much  exceeds  the  length,  but  the 
lower  angles  are  produced  and  continued  down  outside  the  cricoid  : 
this  is  a  thick  cartil^e,  broad  and  fiat  poeteriorlj,  with  a  thick 
upper  margin  and  an  irregular  thinner  lower  one  :  it  is  incomplete 
at  the  fore-part,  from  which  the  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx 
protrudes  and  expands  into  a  large  sacculus.  In  Phoetena  the 
thyroid,  from  the  great  extension  of  the  inferior  comua,  seems  to 
consist  of  two  semilunar  car- 
tilages united  at  their  anterior 
extremities.  The  cricoid  is 
incomplete  at  the  fore  part, 
but  does  not  give  passage  to 
a  laryngeal  sac.  The  aryte- 
noids, articulated  to  the  cricoid 
by  a  broad  base,  are  of  un- 
usual size  and  length,  rising, 
in  contact  along  their  mesial 
borders,  and  becoming  in- 
closed with  the  long  epiglottis 
by  a  sheath  of  the  pharyngeal 
mucous  membrane,  fig.  461,  b, 
BO  as  to  form  therewith  a  long 
pyramidal  projection,  with  a 
slightly  expanded  apex,  which 
is  encircled,  as  it  were 
grasped,  by  a  sphincteric  dis- 
position of  the  muscles  of  the 
soft  palate,  ib.  e.  The  open- 
ing of  the  glottis  (through 
which  passes  the  bristle,  in 
fie.  461)  is  transversely  semi-  fcoi™KibeToiim».pii»rTBno4LuT"otu>e 
lunar    in    Delpntmda:     it    la 

triradiate  with  the  posterior  cleft  extending  backward  between 
the  arytenoid  apices  in  Balanida,  The  epiglottis  seems  almost 
continuous,  through  its  fibro-cartilaginous  union,  with  the  upper 
mai^in  of  the  thyroid ;  it  is  elongated,  and  curved  toward  the 
arytenoids  to  which  its  lateral  margins  are  attached,  completing 
the  apical  third  of  the  laryngeal  tube  in  Delphmldte :  in  BalanidtB 
^e  epiglottis  and  arytenoids  are  relatively  shorter,  and  are  con- 
nected together  by  the  membrane  at  their  base,  the  apices  being 
free  and  not  expanded,  as  in  Delphinida.  The  bases  of  the 
arytenoids  extend  from  the  cricoid  forward  to  the  thyroid,  and 
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the  cartilaginous  rings,  fifteen  in  number,  are  broad,  entire,  and 
slightly  overlap  each  other;  the  bronchial  annuli  are  bony,  and 
are  continued  ol  that  texture  through  a  great  part  of  the  lunga. 
The  right  lung  is  divided  into  three  lobes,  of  which  the  smallest, 
448  lb.  n,  fills  the  interspace 

between  the  heart  and  dia- 
phr^m:  the  left  lung,.0, 
is  undivided. 

In  the  Echidna  the  tra- 
chea is  narrower :  there 
are  twenty- two  trachea) 
hoo])B,  which  are  disunited 
behind ,  very  firm  cartila- 
ginous annub  are  con- 
tinued along  the  larger 
branches  of  the  bronchus 
for  some  way  into  the 
lung. 

In  the  condition  and 
structure  of  the  respira- 
tory organs  all  the  marsu- 
pial species  adhere  to  the 
mammalian  type ,  the  only 
tendency  to  the  Ovipara 
13  in  the  entireness  of  the 
tracheal  nnga  m  certain 
species  In  the  Phalan- 
gxsta  fultginosa,  where  I 
counted  twenty-nine  rings, 
the  first  four-and- twenty 
were  entire;  below  thes< 
they  were  divided  posteri- 
orly, the  interspace  grow- 
ing wider  to  the  twenty- 
ninth  ring.  In  the  Da- 
syurtis  macrurus  the  rings  of  the  trachea  are  twenty-three  in 
number,  and  are  incomplete  or  rather  ununited  behind.  In  the 
Perametes  the  tracheal  rings  are  divided  (msteriorly  by  a  fissure. 
The  lungs  in  the  Wombat  consist  of  a  single  lobe  on  both  the  right 
and  left  sides,  with  a  small  lobulus '  impar'  extending  from  the  right 
lung  to  the  interspace  between  the  heart  and  dia|ihragm.  In  Ala- 
cropus  mirjor  the  right  lung  has  two  notches  on  the  anterior  margin, 
the  left  lung  is  undivided.     In  Macropvs  Parryi  both  lunge  had 
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one  or  two  notches.  In  another  Kangaroo  I  found  the  right  lung 
divided  into  four  lobes,  the  left  into  two.  The  azvgos  lobe  is 
large  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  the  chest  in  the  Kangaroos, 
and  the  distance  of  the  heart  from  the  diaphragm :  it  is  three- 
sided,  one  side  convex,  the  second  concave  and  applied  to  the 
pericardium,  the  third  side  concave,  and  in  contact  with  the 
diaphragm.  In  the  Potoroo  the  left  lung  is  unilobate  with  a 
fissure  on  the  anterior  or  upper  edge ;  the  right  lung  has  two  or 
three  deep  fissures ;  the  azvgos  lobe  is  elongated,  pointed,  and 
trihedral,  as  in  the  Kangaroo.  In  the  Petaurists  and  Phalangers 
the  right  lung  is  trilobate,  the  left  bilobate ;  there  is  also  a  lobulus 
azygos.  The  Koala  has  the  lungs  similarly  divided,  and  not 
simple  as  in  the  Wombat.  In  the  Opossums,  Dasjures,  and 
Perameles  the  right  lung  is  usually  trilobate  (bilobate  in  Didel- 
phys  hrachyura),  and  with  the  usual  azygous  appendage :  the  left 
lung  is  commonly  divided  into  two,  but  is  sometimes  entire,  as  in 
the  Perameles  and  Didelph.  brachyura.  In  all  the  marsupials  the 
right  lung  is  the  largest,  owing  to  the  oblique  inclination  of 
the  heart  to  the  left  side. 

In  the  order  Rodentia  a  tracheal  structure,  recalling  the  early 
division  of  the  tube  in  Reptiles,  is  present  in  the  Cape  Jerboa 
{Helamys):  the  windpipe  is  divided  a  little  beyond  the  larynx 
into  two  canals  by  a  median  septum,  as  if  the  bronchi  there 
began,  and  were  continued,  adhering,  some  way  before  diverging 
to  the  lungs.  In  the  Coipu  (Myopotamus)  the  extrapulmonary 
bronchi  are  each  one-third  the  length  of  the  imdivided  trachea. 
The  right  lung  has  four  lobes,  the  left  three :  the  same  division 
obtains  in  Dasyprocta :  in  Ccelogenys  the  lungs  have  been  seen  to 
be  still  more  divided.  In  Orycterus  capensU  the  left  lung  is  un- 
divided, the  right  has  four  lobes.  In  the  Water  Vole  (Arvicoia) 
the  left  lung  has  two  lobes,  the  right  four.  In  the  Porcupine  the 
right  lung  has  four  lobes  besides  the  azygous  lobule.  In  the 
Hare  the  right  lung  has  four  lobes,  the  left  two. 

The  thoracic  cavity  and  the  lungs  are  comparatively  large  in 
the  Mole :  in  this  Insectivore,  as  in  the  Hedgehog  and  Shrews, 
the  right  lung  has  four  lobes,  the  left  one  lobe :  in  the  Chryso- 
chlore  the  left  lung  has  two  lobes.  In  true  Bats  the  lungs  are 
large,  and  with  one  or  two  shallow  fissures :  in  Pieropus  the  right 
lung  has  three  lobes,  the  lower  one  extending  to  the  place  of  the 
azygous  lobule;  the  left  lung  is  bilobate:  in  this  genus,  as  in 
Gaieopifhecuifj  a  few  upper  rings  of  the  trachea  are  entire,  fig.  460: 
the  ends  of  the  slit  ones  meet  behind. 

In  Dasypus  Peba  the  right  lung  has  three  lobes,  the  left  two : 
VOL.  iir.  p  p 
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in  Datypvi  6-citiclui  both  lungs  have  three  lobee  :  the  azygoua 
lobule  is  repreeenteil  in  all  Armadillos  by  a  small  process  of  the 
right  lowest  lobe.  A  repetition  of  a  reptilian  character  of  trachea 
is  again  manifested  in  the  Lissencephalous  group  by  the  Ai,  the 
windpipe  being  convoluted,  as  in  the  Crocodiles  (vol.  L  p.  530). 
The  trachea,  fig.  449,  a,  goes  along  the  right  of  the  descending 
aorta  to  the  diaphragm ; 
then  abruptly  bends  upon 
itself,  b,  and  returns  ante- 
rior to  the  first  part  to  e, 
and  again  beuds  down- 
ward and  forward,  a  short 
way  before  dividing  iato 
the  bronchi,  of  which  the 
right  is  shown  at  h.  The 
right  lung,  d,  gives  off*  a 
small  azygous  lobe,  f;  the 
left  lung,  ff,  is  undivided. 
In  the  Unau  (Bradyput 
^  didactylus)  the  azygous  lo- 

Lnn,^fn.Btewi|*.^.^bM||™im^oaf  i™cb«.        -^^^^  -^  almost  obsolete,  and 

both  lungs  are  undivided. 
The  chest  and  abdomen  are  more  hearly  coextensive  length- 
wise in  Cetacea  than  in  any  other  Mammals,  and  the  lungs  ex- 
tend far  back  :  they  are  Battened,  broad,  and  pointed  anteriorly ; 
not  divided  into  lobes :  their  tissue  is  highly  elastic,  '  bo  as  to 
squeeze  out  any  air  that  may  be  thrown  into  them,  and  to  become 
almost  at  once  a  solid  mass.' '  The  cartilaginous  rings  of  the 
trachea,  at  least  near  the  termination  of  the  tube,  are  entire ;  where 
not  so  the  deficiency  is  at  their  fore  part,  and  this  is  considerable 
in  the  upper  tracheal  rings,  in  Balanidee :  the  windpipe  is  very 
short  in  all  Cetacea ;  its  width  is  great  in  proiwrtion  to  its  length, 
but  not  to  the  bulk  of  the  lungs  or  of  tlie  body.  The  rings  of 
the  bronchi  are  more  rounded  than  flattened,  and  are  continued 
to  their  extreme  ramifications.  The  pulmonary  cells  are  rela- 
tively smaller  than  in  quadrupeds,  and  the  extent  and  degree 
of  intercommunication  of  the  non-ciliate  intercellular  passages 
are  such  as  that, '  by  blowing  into  one  branch  of  the  trachea, 
not  only  the  part  to  which  it  immediately  goes,  but  the  whole 
lungs  are  filled.'  *  Great  force  being  required  to  expand  the 
chest  in  the  dense  medium  of  sea-water,  especially  when  it  is 
to  be  filled  with  the  rarer  atmosphere,  the  inspiratory  mus- 
cles, and  especially  the  diaphragm,  are  very  strong.  The  yellow 
'  XCTV.  p.  369.  •  lb.  p.  369, 
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fibres  of  the  elastic  tissue  are  sbuQdant  and  conspicuous  on 
the  walls  of  the  pulmonary  air-cella  in  the  Whales,  as  shown 
by  V.  der  Kolk,  in  Bala-  ,^„ 

noplera,  fig.  450,  a,  b; 
in  which  figure  a  portion 
of  the  injected  capillary 
web  is  repreecnted  at  c. 
The  elasticity  of  the 
lunga  with  the  pressure 
on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  makes  expiration 
very  easy,  and  the  cur- 
rent strong  when  force 
is  exerted,  as  e.  g.,  to 
clear  the  naso-palatine 
breathing  passages,  fig. 
297,/,  d:  the  pulmonary 
vapour  so  expelled  mainly  forms  the  '  spout '  of  the  Whale. 

In  Sirenia  the  lungs  resemble  in  shape  and  position  those  of 
CItelone,  but  are  loosely  suspended  at  the  4^1 

back  part  of  an  elongated  thorax,  defined 
by  an  oblique  diaphragm  from  the  abdo- 
men. This  resemblance  is  further  exem- 
plified in  the  shortness  of  the  trachea, 
the  completeness  of  its  cartilaginous 
rings,  the  length  of  the  bronchi,  and  the 
extent  to  which  their  cartilages  are  con- 
tinued into  the  substance  of  the  lungs. 
These  are  convex  on  the  dorsal  aspect, 
flattened  on  the  opposite  surface  along 
which  the  principal  branches  of  the 
bronchi  can  be  seen  through  the  pleura 
jiulmonalis.  The  fore  end  of  each  lung 
is  tliick  and  obtuse  but  narrow :  they 
soon  become  flattened  as  they  recede  and 
broaden.  In  the  Manatee  their  anterior 
or  outer  margin  is  crenately  notched. 

There  are  but  three  rings  in  the  tra- 
chea of  the  Dugong,  the  first  being  the 
largest  The  tube  is  somewhat  flattened  «""="" """■^•°"'i"'"»"o»- 
from  before  backward :  I  found  it,  in  a  specimen  8  feet  long,  5 
inches  in  circumference  and  1  inch  in  antero-posterior  diameter. 
In  older  specimens  the  rings  have  been  found  bony.     The  carti- 
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there  are  no  ^  vocal  cords,'  but  between  them  and  the  base   of 
the  epiglottis  are  two  lateral  glandular  fossae,  representiog  the 

*  ventricles ' :  there  are  numerous  orifices  of  mucous  follicles  along 
the  fore  part  of  the  base  of  the  lar  jnx. 

The  external  respiratory  aperture,  fig.  297,/,  answering  to  the 
nostrils  of  other  Mammals,  is  single  in  all    Cetacea,  save    the 
Whales  {Bal(Bnid(B)y  and  is  called  the  *  spout-'  or  *  blow-hole.' 
Where  it  is  single  it  is  a  transverse  slit ;  it  is  symmetrically  situ- 
ated, crescentic  with  the  horns  turned  forward,  in  DelphinidtB ; 
it  is  crescentic  but  oblique  and  to  the  left  of  the  medial  line  in  the 
small  Cachalot  {Euphysetes) ;  it  is  similarly  unsymmetrical,  but  of 
sigmoid  shape  in  the  great  Cachalot  {Physeter).  The  two  nostrils  in 
the  Whale-tribe  are  longitudinal.    In  all  Cetacea  the  *  spoutJiole  * 
is  at  the  upper  surface  of  the  head,  readily  emerging  for  inspira- 
tion without  unnecessary  exposure  of  the  animal.     In  the  broad 
truncate  muzzle  of  the  great  Cachalot  it  is  advanced  to  near  the 
anterior  margin  of  that  part :  in  other  Cetacea  it  is  mostly  on  the 
same  transverse  parallel  as  the  eyes.     The  direction  of  the  nasal 
passage  is  accordingly  vertical:    and  as  the  lining  or  defining 
membranes  descend  through  the  mass  of  adipose  tissue  to  the 
bony  canal,  the  passage  is  dilated  or  produced  into  large  irregu- 
larly plicated  sinuses  or  sacculi,  ib.  €,  e.     The  first,  toward  the 
fore  part  of  the  passage,  is  connected  with  the  formation  of  the 
anterior  valvular  prominence  in  DelphinidtB,  which  fits  into  and 
closes  the  outer  crescentic  aperture,  at  the  will  of  the  animal : 
other  muscles  serve  to  open  and  dilate  the  spout-hole.     The  great 
Cachalot,  when  gasping  in  the  death-throes,  opens  it  widely :  in 
the  ordinary  state  it  will  admit,  in  the  Whale,  a  man's   arm. 
Lower  down,  in  the  Porpoise,  larger  lateral  narial  sacculi  extend 
both  forward  and  backward :  the  parietes  of  all  these  plicated  ex- 
pansions are  invested  by  a  layer  of  muscular  fibres ;  whereby  the 
water  that  may  get  access  to  them  by  the  blow-hole,  and  to  which 
they  serve  as  diverticula,  can  be  expelled  along  with  the  expired 
current  of  air.     The  number,  size,  and  complexity  of  the  narial 
sacculi  vary  in  different  genera :  Hunter  remarks  that '  the  Sper- 
maceti Whale  has  the  least  of  this  structure.''     In  Delphinid(B 
the  nasal  meatus  divides  on  entering  the  osseous  part  of  the 
passage,  which  is  traversed  by  a  medial  prefrontal  and  vomerine 

*  septum  narium,'fig.  297,  <f:  below  this  ^e  passages  again  inter- 
communicate and  receive  the  swollen  apex  of  the  glottis.  In  the 
small  Cachalot  (^Euphysetes)  the  bony  narial  septum  exists,  but 
the  right  meatus  is  so  small  that  only  the  larger  left  one  is  tra* 

*  xcnr.  p.  371. 
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lap  each  other :  the  tracheal  muscles  are  attached  to  their  inner 
surface  at  the  angle  where  the  free  ends  are  bent  inwards.  The 
lungs  are,  as  in  Rhinoceros^  each  somewhat  notched  where  they 
embrace  the  pericardium.  The  left  lung,  in  the  Tapir,  has,  be- 
sides the  fissure  opposite  the  base  of  the  heart,  a  second  nearer 
the  apex.  The  right  lung  is  more  definitely  three-lobed,  the 
lower  one  forming  the  azygous  process.  The  tracheal  rings  are 
thick  and  broad,  as  in  the  Rhinoceros. 

In  SuidtB  and  Camelid(B  the  left  lung  is  rarely  cleft  so  as  to 
show  two  lobes  :  the  right  is  more  commonly  so,  with  the  '  lobulus 
impar '  as  a  process  of  the  lower  lobe.  In  the  Wart-Hog  (PAa- 
cochcertis)  and  Hippopotamus  an  upper  lobe  is  distinguishable 
from  a  lower  one,  in  the  left  lung,  and  the  right  shows  three 
lobes,  besides  the  lobulus  impar.  In  the  Ruminants  it  is  more 
common  to  find  three  lobes  on  the  left  side  and  four,  including 
the  azygos  one,  on  the  right.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  respi- 
ratory system  in  the  Ruminant  group  relates  to  the  length  of  the 
neck,  with  which  the  windpipe  is  made  to  agree  by  the  number 
not  the  length  of  its  rings :  thus  the  Camel  may  have  upwards 
of  100  rings,  the  Giraffe  upwards  of  90,  the  Llama  80,  while  the 
shorter-necked  Musks  have  not  more  than  50  tracheal  rings.  In 
some  Ruminants  the  right  bronchus  bifurcates  at  its  origin,  and 
the  left  seems  a  third  tube.  The  tracheal  rings  are  cleft  poste- 
riorly, with  the  ends  touching  or  overlapping. 

In  certain  pinnigrade  Carnivora  the  tracheal  rings  are  entire  for 
some  way  down  the  tube,  and  in  the  cleft  rings  the  ends  overlap. 
Phoca  vitulina  has  upwards  of  70  rings.  I  found  the  left  lung 
in  this  Seal  rather  larger  than  the  right,  and  both  divided  into 
two  lobes :  Hunter  noted  three  lobes  on  the  left  side  *  united  by 
a  loose  cellular  texture.' '  In  the  Ursine  Plantigrades  the  left 
lung  has  two  lobes,  the  right  three  and  the  lobulus  impar.  The 
tracheal  rings  are  thickest  anteriorly,  thinning  off  to  their  edges 
at  the  posterior  cleft :  there  is  a  slight  alternate  overlapping,  or 
interlocking,  both  in  successive  rings,  and  at  the  fore  and  back 
parts  of  the  same  ring. 

The  Ratel,  Wolverine,  and  Carcajou,  agree  with  the  Bears  in 
the  pulmonary  divisions :  the  Mydaus  has  three  lobes  to  the  lung ; 
and  the  lobulus  impar  of  the  right  lung  is  large  and  notched. 
In  the  Otter  the  left  lung  has  two  lobes  and  the  right  four  lobes 
including  the  lobulus  impar:  the  ends  of  the  cleft  tracheal 
rings  are  thinned  off  and  overlap  more  closely  than  in  terrestrial 
Carnivora.  The  tracheal  tube  is  wide  in  most  of  the  order,  the 
number  of  rings  ranges  from  40  to  60.     In  Digitigrades  as  a  rule 

*  ocxxxn.  vol.  ii.  p.  96. 
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-  the  right  lung  has  four  lobes :  in  some  (Lion,  Tiger,  e.  g.)   the 
left  has  two  lobes ;  in  others  (Dog,  Hysna)  three  lobes. 

Id  Chiromys,  as  in  most  (^uadramana,  the  lobulus  impar  is 
superadded  to  the  three  ordinary  lobes  of  the  right  lung:  the 
left  lung  is  bilobed :  all  the  lobes  are  distinct  from  each  other 
throughout.  The  tracheal  rings,  26  in  number  in  Chiromyt,  are 
cleft  behind,  with  the  ends  in  contact,  but  not  overlapping.  The 
^jjj  bronchi  have  sbomi  dilata- 

tions in  some  Lemuridte. 
In  a  Lemur  Macaco  and  a 
Tarsiug  the  left  lung  was 
trilobed :  aa  also  in  a  Ba- 
boon, in  which,  as  in  other 
Catarhines,  the  lobulus  im- 
par is  small :  it  is  represent- 
ed as  a  process  of  the  right 
lower  \ohe  in  Ilylobattt.  In 
a  Simia  Satyrus  I  found 
both  right  and  lefl  lung 
undivided.'  luTrofflodytft 
the  right  lungs  has  three 
lobes,  the  left  two  lobes, 
as  is  the  rule  in  the  Bi- 
manous  OTder. 

§  355.  Larynx  of  Mam- 
malia. —  The  vocal  oi^an 
appended   to   the  respira- 
tory system  in  Mammals 
\i  a  larynx  answering  to 
the  upper   one   in  Birds. 
It   consists   of  cartilages, 
sometimes  ossified,  joined 
by  ligaments,  forming  th^ 
framework   of  a   tube  or 
case  (pixis  cava,  Anthro- 
potomy),  lined  by  mucous 
membrane,  which  may  be 
produced  into  '  folds '  and 
'  sacs '   and  reflected  over 
elastic,  sclerous,  and  muscular  fibres.     The  larynx  communicates 
below  (or  behind)  with  the  trachea,  fig.  453,  (,  and  above  with 
the  pharynx.     The  chief  or  constant  cartilages  are  the  '  cricoid,' 
•  xxitV.  p.  8. 
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ib.  d,  the  thyroid,  ib.  h,  i,  the  '  siytenotd,'  ib.  a,  a,  and  the  epi- 
glottis, ib.^/l 

The  more  immediate  impresiwrB  of  *  sonorous  Tibrations '  apon 
the  air  tranBTersing  the  larynx  are  the  elastic  fibres  stretched 
between  the  aryteaoid  and 
the  thyroid  cartilages,  thence 
termed  '  chordie  vocales,'  and 
*  thyro-arytenoid  ligaments ; ' 
of  which  one  is  distinguished 
as  the  *  upper,'  fig.  454,  /,  the 
other  as  the '  lower  vocal  cord,' 
ib.  k.  They  intercept  a  space 
n,  where  the  lining  membrane 
bulges  outward,  and  in  Man 
backward,  forming  the '  laryn- 
geal sac '  or  *  ventricle.'  In 
this  section  are  shown  the  hyo- 
epiglottic  ligament^,  the  thyro- 
hyoid ligaments  c,  the  glosso- 
epiglottic  ligaments,  the  crico- 
thyroid ligament  /,  and  its 
junction  with  the  lateral  crico- 
thyroid ligament  at  ff,  i,  and 
with  the  base  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilage  at  n'. 

With  this  brief  indication  of 
the  chief  parts  of  the  larynx  in 
Man,  its  comparative  anatomy 
may  be  better  followed. 

In  the  Monotremes  the  superior  larynx  presents  some  remark- 
able modifications  in  the  Omithorhynchns.    The  thyroid  cartilage, 
fig.  455,  c,  in  this  animal  is  very  broad ;  its  middle 
part  is  prominent  and  acuminate :  the  lateral  aln  are  *66 

bony,  and  each  of  ^em  divides,  and  sends  one  of  the  <■ 

processes  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx,  ib., 
where  it  becomes  cartilaginous,  and  is  confluent  with 
the  corresponding  process  of  the  opposite  side.  The 
cricoid  cartilage,  ib.  d,  is  ossified  at  its  middle  ante- 
rior part.  The  arytenoid  cartilages,  ib.  e,  e,  present 
the  usual  triangular  form,  and  are  of  lai^  size. 
The  epiglottis,  ib.  a,  is  broad,  with  an  acuminate 
and  notched  apex. 

On  slitting  up  the   larynx   posteriorly,  and   divaricating  the 
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thyroid  procesB,/,y,  fig.  456,  the  superior  vocal  cords  are  shown 
at  b,  b,  the  inferior  ones  at  c,  c:  they  are  short,  feeble,  with  a 
shallow  linear  interspace:  a  sulcus,  d,  lies  between  the  upper 
cord  and  the  cricoid  cartilage.  Both  sexes  emit  a  feeble  squeak. 
,,„  The   epiglottis,   in    Marsupials,    is 

remarkable    for    its    large    size,    and 
generally   for    its    emarginate    apex. 
There  is  no  muscle  passing  from  the 
epiglottis  to  the  tongue;    its  base  is 
connected  in  the  Kangaroo  by  a  tri- 
angular fascia  to  the  body  of  the  oa 
hyoides  and  the  greater  cornua;  and 
a  small  muscle  passes  from  the  middle 
part  of  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides  to 
the    dorsum    linguie.       In   Diddpki* 
Opogsum  the  epiglottis,  fig.  456,  _f,  is 
entire,  the  thyroid,  ib,  a,  short,  ant«ro- 
posteriorly  produced,  and  bifurcating 
into  upper  and  lower  cornua  behind : 
the  cricoid,  b,  c,  is  broad  behind  and 
notched  below.    In  the  Phalangers  the 
epiglottis  is  broad  and  short,  and  with  a  bifid  apex.     In  Pera- 
melet  and  Phascogale  the  sides  of  the  broad  and  short  epiglottis 
are  attached  to  the  apices  of  the  arytenoid  cartil^es,  retaining 
thus  much  of  its  early  condition,  which 
will  be  adverted  to  in  the  account  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  mammary  foetus.     In 
the  PerameUi  lagotis  I  found  on  the  ba«e 
of  the  tongue  in  front  of  the  epiglottis  a 
small    sacculus   of  mucous    membrane, 
which  communicated  by  a  regular  svm- 
metrical     crescentic    aperture    situated 
between  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides  and 
LiriDiorihcotMuniB.  thc  thyroid  cartilage,  and  was  continued 

"*"■  down  in  front  of  the  thyroid  cartilage: 

the  surface  of  the  cavity  was  smooth  and  lubricated,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  a  hinge-like  motion 
between  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides.  The 
thyroid  cartilage  is  convex  externally  and  protuberant  in  the 
Phalangers  and  Koala.  The  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  is 
broad  in  the  antero-posterior  direction.  The  chordte  vocales  are 
represented  by  short  and  slight  folds  of  the  membrane,  want- 
ing the  '  ligaments,'  and  not  susceptible  of  being  stretched,  in 
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tbe  Kangflrooa  and  Phalangers.  The  Opogsums  have  the  lower 
ligaiueot,  above  which  is  a  small  '  ventricle':  they  can  equeak 
and  also  '  purr.'  Aa  a  rule  the  ^Marsupials  have  little  or  no  voice ; 
the  Wombat  emits  a  guttural  hiesing  eoiind :  the  Datyarus  Ur- 
tintu  a  snarling  growl  or  whine :  the  Thylacine  is  described  as 
uttering  a  short  guttural  cry.  I  have  never  heard  a  vocal  note  of 
any  kind  from  the  Kangaroos,  Potoroos,  Petaurists,  Phalangers, 
or  Perameles.  Bennett '  states  that  the  Kangaroo  utters  a  moan 
when  wounded  and  io  pain.  ^^^ 

The  voice  of  Godents  is  shrill 
and  monotonous  ;  the  cry  of  the 
wounded  Hare  is  loud  and  pite- 
ous. The  alffi  of  the  thyroid,  6g. 
458,  b,  are  quadrate,  convert,  and 
united  at  an  obtuse  angle  ;  the 
posterior  margins  are  oblique 
and  parallel.  Thecricoid,  ib.  if,  is 
short  or  narrow  anteriorly,  leav- 
ing a  wide  space  for  the  crico- 
thyroid tigamentj  ib.  e.  The 
arytenoids,  ib.  n,  n,  are  rela- 
tively large,  with  everted  api- 
ces.     The  epiglottis,  ib.  a,  is       

broad,   with   a   bifid   apex:    at      biaa.amt.,\,t. 0.^,1.  lui.yi.ui.uZ 

its  base  are  small  cartilaginous  styliform  bodies,  separated  by  a 
triangular  space :  a  vertical  groove  divides  the  insertions  of  the 
'  chordse  vocales '  from  b  to  c,  fig.  458.  The  inferior  tubercles, 
e,  c,  give  attachment  to  the  upper  vocal  cords  ;  which  they  help 
to  stretch,  while  they  expand  the  ventricles,  and  afford  freer  mo- 
tion to  the  lower  vocal  cords,  d,  d.  In  tbe  Beaver  the  epiglottis 
is  triangular,  with  a  vertical  raph£  on  its  posterior  surface,  termi- 
nating in  a  sac  bordered  by  the  vocal  ligaments.  There  is  s  blind 
sac  at  the  base  of  the  epiglottis  in  Calogenyi  Paca :  in  both  Ro- 
dents the  vocal  cords  are  short  and  little  salient,  and  the  '  ventri- 
cles'  are  shallow:  the  voice  is  acute.  In  the  Porcupines  both 
the  vocal  cords  and  ventricles  are  wanting:  they  are  mute,  save 
at  the  rut,  when  the  male  emits  a  low  grunt. 

The  Iiuecticora  agree  with  other  Ltjencephala  in  the  low  de- 
velopment of  the  vocal  organ  and  power.  In  the  Hedgehog, 
fig.  459,  besides  the  thyroid,  cricoid,  c,  arytenoid,  d,  and  epiglottal 
a,  cartilages,  there  is  a  triangular  cartilage,  f,  between  the  bases 
of  the  arytenoids   and   the   cricoid,   called   '  interarticular '  in 
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ccxviii",  p  34.  At  the  apex  of  the  arytenoitlB  are  the  con- 
fluent '  cartilages, of  Santorini,'  ib.  b.  The  cricoid,  c,  has  a  median 
longitudinal  ridge  behind.  The  vocal  cords  are  short,  and  at- 
tached interiorly  to  the  lobes  of  the  base  of  the  epiglottis,  the 
lower  chord  is  the  strongest ;  the  '  ventricle '  is 
**'  produced  into  a  sac  between  the  epiglottis  and 

hyoid.  The  Hedgehog's  squeak  is  seldom  heard. 
The  larynx  of  Shrews  and  Bats  agrees  in  the 
main  with  that  of  the  Hedgehog.  In  a  large 
frugivorous  bat  {Pteropua)*  the  wings  of  the 
thyroid  coalesce  anteriorly  for  a  short  extent : 
the  cricoid,  fig.  460,  e,  has  the  posterior  longi> 
tudinal  ridge:  the  epiglottis  is  broad  with  an 
acute  apex :  besides  the  arytenoids  and  their 
apically  conBuent  '  Santorinian  cartilages,*  d, 
there  are  the  '  sesamoid  cartilages,'  b,  and  an  '  intercellular  carti- 
lage,' /,  narrower  than  in  the  hedgehog,  and  of  an  oblong  form. 
The  inferior  vocal  cord  is  sharply  produced,  but  is  short  and 
narrow :  the  ventricle  is  not  dilated  into  a  sac. 

In  the  Sloths  the  upper  vocal  cord  is  obsolete ;  the  lower  one  is 
well  defined  but  short;  the  ventricle  is  shallow.  The  voice  of 
the  Ai  {Bradyput  tridactylus)  is  feeble  and 
plaintive ;  that  of  the  Ckolaput  didactylug,  cap- 
tive at  the  London  Zoological  Gardens,  has 
never  been  heard  there.  The  Armadillos,  also, 
appear  to  be  habitually  mute :  only  the  lower 
vocal  cord  is  manifest :  the  ventricle  is  obsolete : 
the  epiglottis  is  deeply  notched  at  tlie  apex.*  In 
the  great  Anteater  (^Myrmecophaga  jubata)  the 
thyroid  cartilage  is  ossified.  The  cricoid  is  car- 
tilaginous. The  arytenoids  are  low  obtuse  carti- 
lages. The  lower  '  chonlie  vocales '  extend  from 
the  arytenoids  forward,  the  fold  containing  them 
expanding  as  they  advance.  There  is  a  shallow  fossa  beneath 
this  fold  and  a  deeper  one  representing  the  ventricle  above  it. 
A  small  '  interarticular '  fibro-cartilage  supports  an  obtuse  pro- 
minence near  the  hinder  ends  of  the  epiglottidean  folds,  which 
are  continued  back  to  the  arytenoids. 

The  larynx  includes,  in  Celacea,  the  usual  Mammalian  carti- 
lages, much  modified  in  shape  and  proportions.     The  thyroid  in 

'  Referred  bj  Briindt  to  Pteropu*  t'ampirtu,  in  cc]CTni"i  sod  by  Bishop,  who 

copiM  Ihe  figure,  to  Phgtloslmna  Spectniin,  cccix,  flg.  898. 
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Balaaoptera  is  but  little  convex  transversely ;  the  wings  unite  at 
an  open  angle ;  the  breadth  much  exceeds  the  length,  but  the 
lower  angles  are  produced  and  continued  down  outside  the  cricoid  : 
this  is  a  thick  cartilage,  broad  and  flat  posteriorly,  with  a  thick 
upper  margin  and  an  irregular  thinner  lower  one :  it  is  incomplete 
at  the  fore-part,  from  which  the  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx 
protrudes  and  expands  into  a  large  sacculus.  In  Pkoeana  the 
thyroid,  from  the  great  extension  of  the  inferior  comua,  seems  to 
consist  of  two  semilunar  car-  ,g, 

tilages  united  at  their  anterior 
extremities.  The  cricoid  is 
incomplete  at  the  fore  part, 
but  does  not  ^ve  passage  to 
a  laryngeal  sac.  The  aryte- 
noids,  articulated  to  the  cricoid 
by  a  broad  base,  are  of  un- 
usual size  and  length,  rising, 
in  contact  along  their  mesial 
borders,  and  becoming  in- 
closed with  the  long  epiglottis 
by  a  sheath  of  the  pharyngeal 
mucous  membrane,  fig.  461,  A, 
BO  as  to  fonn  therewith  a  long 
pyramidal  projection,  with  a 
slightly  expanded  apex,  which 
is  encircled,  as  it  were 
grasped,  by  a  sphincteric  dis- 
position of  the  muscles  of  the 
soft  palate,  ib.  e.  The  open- 
ing of  the  glottis  (through 
which  passes  the  bristle,  in 
fig.  461)  is  transTersely  semi- 
lunar  in   Vflphimda:    it    is 

triradiate  with  the  posterior  cleft  extending  backward  between 
the  arytenoid  apices  in  Balamda.  The  epiglottis  seems  almost 
continuous,  through  its  fibro-cartilaginous  union,  with  the  upper 
margin  of  the  thyroid :  it  is  elongated,  and  curved  toward  the 
arytenoids  to  which  its  lateral  margins  are  attached,  completing 
the  apical  third  of  the  laryngeal  tube  in  Delphinida :  in  Balanida 
tiie  epiglottis  and  arytenoids  are  relatively  shorter,  and  are  con- 
nected together  by  the  membrane  at  their  base,  the  apices  being 
free  and  not  expanded,  as  in  Delphinida.  The  bases  of  the 
arytenoids  extend  from  the  cricoid  forward  to  the  diyroid,  and 
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there  are  no  'vocal  cordS)'  but  between  them  and  the  base  of 
the  epiglottis  are  two  lateral  glandular  fosse,  representing  the 
*  ventricles ' :  there  are  numerous  orifices  of  mucous  follicles  along 
the  fore  part  of  the  base  of  the  larynx. 

The  external  respiratory  aperture^  fig.  297,/,  answering  to  the 
nostrils  of  other  Mammals,  is  single  in  all  Cetacea,  save  the 
Whales  (BalcBnidcB)^  and  is  called  the  '  spout-'  or  *  blow-hole,' 
Where  it  is  single  it  is  a  transverse  slit ;  it  is  symmetrically  situ- 
ated, crescentic  with  the  horns  turned  forward,  in  Delphinid<B  ; 
it  is  crescentic  but  oblique  and  to  the  left  of  the  medial  line  in  the 
small  Cachalot  {Euphysetes) ;  it  is  similarly  unsymmetrical,  but  of 
sigmoid  shape  in  the  great  Cachalot  {Physeter).  The  two  nostrils  in 
the  Whale-tribe  are  longitudinal.  In  all  Cetacea  the  *  spoutJiole ' 
is  at  the  upper  surface  of  the  head,  readily  emerging  for  inspira- 
tion without  unnecessary  exposure  of  the  animal.  In  the  broad 
truncate  muzzle  of  the  great  Cachalot  it  is  advanced  to  near  the 
anterior  margin  of  that  part :  in  other  Cetacea  it  is  mostly  on  the 
same  transverse  parallel  as  the  eyes.  The  direction  of  the  nasal 
passage  is  accordingly  vertical:  and  as  the  lining  or  defining 
membranes  descend  through  the  mass  of  adipose  tissue  to  the 
bony  canal,  the  passage  is  dilated  or  produced  into  large  irregu- 
larly plicated  sinuses  or  sacculi,  ib.  «,  e.  The  first,  toward  the 
fore  part  of  the  passage,  is  connected  with  the  formation  of  the 
anterior  valvular  prominence  in  DelphinidtB^  which  fits  into  and 
closes  the  outer  crescentic  aperture,  at  the  will  of  the  animal : 
other  muscles  serve  to  open  and  dilate  the  spout-hole.  The  great 
Cachalot,  when  gasping  in  the  death-throes,  opens  it  widely :  in 
the  ordinary  state  it  will  admit,  in  the  Whale,  a  man's  arm. 
Lower  down,  in  the  Porpoise,  larger  lateral  narial  sacculi  extend 
both  forward  and  backward :  the  parietes  of  all  these  plicated  ex- 
pansions are  invested  by  a  layer  of  muscular  fibres ;  whereby  the 
water  that  may  get  access  to  them  by  the  blow-hole,  and  to  which 
they  serve  as  diverticula,  can  be  expelled  along  with  the  expired 
current  of  air.  The  number,  size,  and  complexity  of  the  narial 
sacculi  vary  in  different  genera :  Hunter  remarks  that '  the  Sper- 
maceti Whale  has  the  least  of  this  structure.''  In  Delphinidit 
the  nasal  meatus  divides  on  entering  the  osseous  part  of  the 
passage,  which  is  traversed  by  a  medial  prefrontal  and  vomerine 
'  septum  narium,'fig.  297,  <f:  below  this  the  passages  again  inter- 
communicate and  receive  the  swollen  apex  of  the  glottis.  In  the 
small  Cachalot  (^Euphysetes)  the  bony  narial  septum  exists,  but 
.  the  right  meatus  is  so  small  that  only  the  larger  left  one  is  tra- 

'  xciY.  p.  371. 
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Tersed  by  the  air-passage  * :  and  in  the  great  Cachalot  it  is  this 
disproportionately  enveloped  ^  bony  nostril '  which  is  described  as 
the  '  single  canal '  by  Hunter.*  In  the  BalanidtB  the  two  narial 
canals  are  continued  from  the  blow-holes;  distinct  from  one 
another  to  the  lower  and  hinder  border  of  the  bony  septum.  In 
all  Cetacea  a  dark  pigment  is  continued  with  the  dense  epithelial 
lining  of  the  narial  passages  from  the  blow-hole  down  to  the  bony 
tract.  The  phenomenon  described  and  figured  as  the '  spouting  of 
the  Whale '  consists  chiefly  of  the  expired  pulmonary  vapour :  it 
does  not  include  water  received  into  the  pharynx  from  the  mouth; 
but  it  may  contain  that  which  has  been  diverted  from  the  nasal 
passage  and  accumulated  in  the  sacculi :  and  the  appearance  of  a 
fountain  may  be  enhanced  by  superincumbent  sea-water  ^  blown 
up '  in  the  violent  act  of  expiration,  begun  before  the  bl  jw-hole 
itself  had  emerged. 

Similarity  of  structure  can  as  little  be  predicated  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  air-passage  as  of  the  digestive  and  circulating  sys- 
tems, in  the  herbivorous  and  the  carnivorous  marine  apodal  Mam- 
mals. The  Dugong  and  Dolphin  present  opposite  extremes,  e.  g. 
in  the  development  of  the  epiglottis,  which  csn  hardly  be  said  to 
exist  in  Sirenia,*  The  glottis  is  very  small  and  T-i)haped,  the 
upper  transverse  slit  being  crescentic,  with  the  horns  bent  a 
little  way  outside  the  vertical  slit:  the  epiglottis  is  not  long  enough 
to  close  or  cover  this,  but  makes  an  obtuse  prominence  in  front 
of  the  glottis :  the  sides  of  the  opening  are  formed  by  the  mem- 
brane covering  the  thin  convex  borders  of  the  arytenoids.  The 
cartilaginous  wings  of  the  thyroid  are  not  confluent,  but  are  joined 
anteriorly,  for  a  short  way,  by  sclerous  tissue,  and  below  this  by 
membrane  and  areolar  tissue:  the  mesial  cleft  below  is  continued 
on  as  a  Assure  to  the  upper  cleft  of  the  thyroid :  each  wing  is  an 
irregular  rhomboid,  of  which  the  foremost  end  is  the  point  of 
junction  with  its  fellow,  while  the  opposite  angle  is  produced  into 
the  *  inferior  comu,'  and  is  similarly  connected  by  sclerous  fibres 
to  a  prominence  on  the  side  of  the  cricoid  :  the  intermediate  angle 
on  the  posterior  margin  of  the  thyroid  feebly  represents  the 
*  superior  comu,' which  is  connected  tathe  thyrohyal  by  ligament 
including  a  nuclear  *  cartilage  of  Morgagni.'  The  cricoid  is  a 
lai^er  cartilage,  and  forms  a  complete  ring :  its  broad  posterior 
surface  offers  three  longitudinal  facets — one  medial,  narrow  but 
expanding  above  and  below,  and  two  lateral  and  broad :  the  lower 
border  describes  three  straight  lines :  the  upper  border  is  very 
thick,  and  presents,  on  each  side,  an  elliptical  convex  articular 

»  xux'.  p.  37,  rl.  13,  fig.  1,  o/.  '  Ibid.  »  cxni".  p.  30  (1838). 
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Bui'face  for  the  arytenoid :  the  anterior  part  of  the  cricoid  is  convex 
and  notched  above.  Each  arytenoid  is  an  irregular  three-sided 
pyramid,  the  inner  surface  flat,  the  antero-extemal  surface  convex, 
the  postero-external  surface  concave,  the  base  excavated  to  fit  the 
cricoid  articular  tubercle,  with  which  it  is  articulated  by  a  synovial 
and  fibrous  capsule ;  the  apex  is  compressed  and  extended  in  the 
antero-posterior  direction,  forming  the  convex  lateral  margin  of  the 
glottis.  The  short  space  between  the  arytenoid  and  thyroid  car- 
tilages is  traversed  by  a  thick  fasciculus  of  dense  elastic  fibres 
representing  the  lower  vocal  cord,  and  covered  by  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  larynx :  there  is  a  small  pit  between  the  ante- 
rior insertions  of  the  '  chordse,'  but  no  other  indication  of  sacculus. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  smooth  for  a  short  extent  below  its 
reflection  and  over  the  arytenoid  apices,  and  then  begins  sud- 
denly to  be  disposed  in  numerous  narrow  plicse  which  increase  in 
breadth  as  they  descend  into  the  trachea :  at  the  back  part  of  the 
larynx  are  a  few  longitudinal  rugse.  There  is  no  true  cartilage 
in  the  epiglottis :  the  small  pyramidal  prominence  in  front  of  the 
glottis  includes  yellowish  and  white  fibrous  tissue  which  degene- 
rates gradually  into  the  areolar  substance  occupying  the  interalar 
thyroid  space :  the  other  parts  of  the  laryngeal  framework  have 
bony  granules  scattered  through  their  gristly  tissue.  A  *  hyo- 
epiglottideus'  is  continued  from  the  fore  part  of  the  epiglottis  to  the 
base  of  the  tongue.  The  *  arytenoidei  obliqui '  and  *  transversi  * 
are  represented  by  a  single  pair  of  muscles,  which  derive  a  broad 
and  extensive  origin  from  the  posterior  and  external  ridges  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages,  and  converge  to  be  inserted  into  a  small  round 
cartilage  in  the  posterior  interspace  of  the  arytenoids.  These 
muscles,  through  the  advantage  aflbrded  them  by  this  middle 
fixed  fulcrum  (which  ought  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  their 
point  of  origin),  act  with  great  power  upon  the  arytenoid  carti- 
lages, drawing  them  together,  and  thus  forcibly  closing  the  nar- 
row glottis.     They  are  directly  opposed  by  strongly  developed 

*  thyreo-arytenoidei,'  which  pass  obliquely  backward  from  the 
internal  and  interior  part  of  each  division  of  the  thyroid  cartilages 
to  the  posterior  and  outer  part  of  the  arytenoids,  which  they 
draw  apart,  and  thus  open  the  glottis.  The  •  crico-arytenoidei ' 
arise  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  cricoid,  and  are  so  inserted 
as  to  draw  the  arytenoidei  forward  as  well  as  outward.     The 

*  crico-thyroidei '  cover  the  whole  of  the  fore  part  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage.  The  *  stemo-thyroidei '  and  *  thyreo-hyoidei '  are  ex- 
tremely powerful.* 

>  cxvn".  p.  32. 
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In  the  Elephant  the  alsB  of  the  thyroid  are  externally  convex 
and  unite  anteriorly  at  an  obtuse  angle  ;  the  upper  comua  are 
short,  the  lower  ones  are  notched  anteriorly.  The  cricoid  ex- 
tends posteriorly  over  the  first  three  tracheal  rings.  The  aryte- 
noids are  long :  the  lower  vocal  cord  is  well-marked ;  the  upper 
one  indistinct.  In  the  Rhinoceros  the  wings  of  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage meet  at  a  slightly  obtuse  angle :  there  is  no  notch  at  the 
upper  margin  of  the  anterior  median  line ;  but  there  is  a  con- 
siderable triangular  vacancy  below,  filled  up  by  dense  elastic  and 
aponeurotic  membrane,  to  which  yielding  walls  of  the  larynx 
some  of  the  fibres  of  the  thyreo^ry tenoidei  muscles  adhere.  The 
cricoid  is  nearly  thrice  as  deep  behind  as  in  front,  contributing 
to  the  extent  of  the  crico-thyroid  interspace.  The  arytenoid  car- 
tilages are  relatively  of  large  size :  their  base  extends  half-way 
across  the  aperture  of  the  larynx,  and  from  the  anterior  extremi- 
ties of  these  produced  bases,  the  upper  and  lower  ^  chordae  vocales ' 
extend  forward  to  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  base  of  the  epiglottis. 
Only  the  anterior  half,  therefore,  of  the  ^  rima  glottidis '  is  bounded 
by  vibratile  vocalising  material,  and  the  ordinary  voice  of  the 
Rhinoceros  is  a  feeble  bleat  like  that  of  a  calf.  Between  the 
upper  and  lower  chordae  vocales  is  the  opening  of  a  large  sac- 
culus  laryngis,  which  communicates  anteriorly  with  a  crescentic 
fossa  under  the  base  of  the  epiglottis.  A  fold  of  membrane  ex- 
tends on  each  side  from  a  small  semilunar  fibro-cartilage  at  the 
inner  and  under  side  of  the  base  of  the  epiglottis,  downward,  in- 
ward, and  forwanl  to  the  anterior  termination  of  the  chordae 
vocales :  these  oblique  folds  form  the  inner  or  posterior  walls  of 
the  anterior  fossae  of  the  sacculi  laryngis.  The  anterior  or  supe- 
rior labia  of  the  glottis  form  two  broad,  thick,  slightly  everted  folds 
of  mucous  membrane.  In  the  mass  of  muscles  attached  to  and 
passing  between  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  there  are  developed 
about  twelve  tendons  which  radiate  to  be  inserted  into  a  central 
sesamoid  cartilage.  The  epiglottis  is  of  a  triangular  figure,  with 
the  pointed  a])ex  curved  forward,  and  having  strong  glosso- 
epiglottidei  muscles  attached  to  it. 

In  the  Horse  the  wings  of  the  thyroid  meet  at  an  acute  angle, 
leaving  a  large  inferior  notch :  the  back  part  of  the  thyroid  forms 
an  almost  acute  angle  with  the  cricoid :  the  cricoid  has  similar 
proportions  to  that  in  Rhinoceros :  it  has  been  vertically  cleft 
behind  and  the  moieties  divaricated,  in  fig.  462,  i,  i.  The  arj-te- 
noids,  ib.y,y,  have  their  bases  deflected  from  each  other,  keeping 
patent  the  '  rima  glottidis ' :  the  '  cartilages  of  Santorini,'  ib.  A,  A, 
are  hook-shaped.     The  lower  vocal  cords,  ib.  g^  g,  are  large  and 
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prominent ;  above  them  are  the  orifices,  e,  e,  of  the  deep  *  ventri- 
cles ' :  the  upper  cords  are  barely  definable.        The  epiglottis, 
ib.  a,  is  a  longish  triangle  with  the  apex  entire  and  antroverted, 
the  base  me<lially  cleft  by  the  so-called  '  sulcus,'  ib.  d ;  and  pro- 
duced into  two  processes  ('  cornua '  of  Casserius).     Between  the 
commissure  of  the  lower  cords,  if,  g,  and  the  epiglottis  Is  an  oval 
cavity,  c,  above  which  is  the  '  semilunar  ridge '  or  '  membrane,'  b. 
In  the  Ass,  the  wings  of  the  thyroid  unite  anteriorly  at  a 
rather  obtuse  angle :  the  cricoid 
**^  resembles  that  of  the  Horse  :  it 

is  similarly  cleft  and  divaricated 
in  fig.  463.  The  crico-thyroid 
interspace  is  relatively  lees  than 
in  the  Horee.  The  epiglottis,  a, 
is  a  more  equilateral  triangle 
than  in  the  Horse,  with  the  apex 


less  acuto :  it  is  perforated  by  two  a]iertures,  ib.  c.  c,  leading  lo 
two  'sacculi '  ci>ntinueil  upon  part  of  the  inner  Eurface  of  the 
thyroid.  Between  the  apertures  is  the  arched  recess,  ib.  b,  in 
which  the  lower  vocal  cords,  rf,  d,  are  inserted ;  these  arising 
behind  from  the  bases  of  the  arytenoids. 

The  voice  of  the  horse  under  sexual  or  other  plennirable  excite- 
ment is  due  to  movements  of  the  vocal  cortls  through  forcibly 
expired  air,  but  mth  short  intervals  or  interruptions  of  the  current. 
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producing  the  shrill  but  tremulous  or  vibratory  scale  nf  notes, 
linking  to  its  close,  and  called  the  '  neigh.'  It  is  peculiar  to  the 
group  oi  Etfuidtv  with  callosities  on  both  fore  and  hind  legs  and 
with  flowing  mane  and  tail;  the  species  with  callosities  on  the 
fore  legs  only,  with  stitf  erect  manes  and  naked  terminally  tufted 
tails,  ribratfi  their  vocal  cords  by  currents  of  air  in  alternate 
opposite  directions,  prodnced  by  vigorous  tucXs  of  inspiration  and 
expiration,  with  the  head  and  neck  held  in  the  {lo^ition  in  which 
such  currents  can  best  act  ujhid  the  larj'nx ;  the  sounds  so  |iro- 
duccd  are  termed  the  '  bray : '  in  some  species  the  notes  are  long- 
drawn  out,  e.  g.  the  ass ;  in  others  they  are  shortened  lo  a  kind 
of '  bark,'  as  in  the  S.  African  striped  ass,  called,  on  that  account, 

*  couakka'  or  *  quagga.' 

The  thyroid  of  the  Tapir  is  thicker  than  in  the  Horse  or  Ass, 
and  lies  more  in  the  plane  of  the  trachea :  the  cricoid  is  less 
than  in  them,  and  has  no  tubercle  on  the  back  part.  The 
arytenf^ids  resemble  those  of  the  Horse,  but  are  less  hollowed 
behind.  A  triangular  libro-carti (acinous  mass  represents  the  two 
cartilages  of  Sanlorini  (fig.  462,  h,  k.  Horse):  a  similar  trian- 
gular fibro-cartilage  at  the  anterior 
border  of  the  arytenoid  represents  *'•' 

the  cuneiform  cartilage,  and  is  con- 
tinued at  its  apex  into  the  lower 
vocal  cord :  this  is  well  marked, 
sharp,  and  joins  its  fellow  at  an 
acute  angle ;  the  upper  vocal  cord 
is  very  short,  but  definable.      The 

*  ventricle '  is  prolonged  into  a 
blind  oval  sac  resting  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  thyroid.  From 
the  anterior  confluem-e  of  the  lower 
cords  a  nienibranons  fold  ascends 
toward  ihc  epiglottis,  and  divides 
into  two  ^leniiiunar  folds  which 
l>onnd  small  follicular  deprcstions. 
The  epiglottis  resembles  thatof  tlie 
Ass  ;  an  o])ening  at  its  base  lends 
to  a  curvetl  cavity  on  each  side. 

In  Artiodaetyles   the  wings  of    "•-'•i  "-f"""^!!-^ '■|''^'^j^"i'ii<'"''e'S«» 
the    thyroid    unite    at    an    acute 

angle.  In  the  Hog  there  are  no  up|»er  cornua :  the  cricind,  fig. 
■^^•if/t  is  broad  an<l  thick  behind,  with  a  tuberous  process  on  each 
side.      The  arytennids,  e,  are  united  at  their  apices  by  a  '  santo- 

VOI,.  III.  <i  n 
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rinian  cartilage;'  both  upper,  b,  and  lower,  c,  vocal  cords  are 
well  defined,  and  directed  obliquely  downward  to  be  inserted  into 
the  tliyroid  about  one-eighth  of  ita  length  from  the  lower  mai^in. 
The  ventricle,  commencing  by  the  chink,  rf,  is  continued  upward 
into  an  oblong  flattened  sacculus,  a.  The  range  of  Toice  is  con- 
siderable, from  the  li>w  grunt  to  the  loud  discordant  squeal. 

In  the  Camel  the  wings  of  the  thyroid  meet  at  an  almost  right 

angle,  and  unite  along  the  mid  part,  leaving  an  upper  and  an 

under  notch.      The  upper  cornu   is  represented   by  a  slightly 

prominent  tubercle;  the  lower  cornu  is   more   produced,  over- 

lapjiing  obliquely  the  cricoid,  and  tied  to  a  tubercle  near  its  lower 

border  by  short  ligamentous  fibres.     The  cricoid  is  a  deep  and 

thick  annular  cartilage;  the  vertical  extent  anteriorly  is  about 

half  of  that   behind ;    the  upjicr  border 

_'  has  an  oval  facet  on  each  side  for  the 

arytenoids.     The  base  of  the  arytenoid 

developes  an  external,  fig,  4fi.'),  d,  and  an 

internal  process ;  the  body  b  lamcllifonn, 

and  eicpands  above  into  a  punctate  softer 

cartilage    which   curves    outward.     The 

epiglottis,  ib.  a,  has  a  median  rising  or 

tubercle.  A,  on  the  hinder  surface;    the 

lower  cords,  c,  c,  from  the  base  of  the 

arytenoids,  are  neatly  defined,  more  linear 

in  the   Llama  than  in   the   Camel;  the 

broad  membranes,  6,  b,  continued  from 

the  anterior  border  of  the  arytenoids  to 

the  base  of  tlie  epiglottis,  represent,  bv  a 

slight  thickening  of  their  lower  border. 

the  upper  cords  ;  a  slit-like  aperture  be- 

L«rjin  v.i"*t4  rrnni  ivbind,        twccu  thcsB  and  the  lower  cords  leads  to 

moderately    developed    ventricles.     The 

thyroid  cartilage  is  perforated  by  a  laryngeal  nerve  and  by  a 

vessel. 

In  the  Ox  the  thyroid  ala;  are  sub-equilateral,  and  united  at  an 
obtuse  angle:  the  upjicr  vocal  cord  is  less  marked  than  in  the 
Camel ;  the  lower  one  is  rather  longer,  and  vibrates  so  as  to 
produce  the  bellowing  roar  of  the  hull  and  the  sonorous  lowing 
of  the  cow. 

In  the  Elk  {Alcea),  the  upper  cornu  of  the  thyroid,  fig.  466,  «, 
is  much  produced ;  the  lower  one  is  obsolete,  and  the  rounded 
angle  there  is  connected  by  ligament  with  the  cricoid  tubercle. 
The  cricoid  is  short  anteriorly,  ib.  b,  and  connected  there  by  the 
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crico-thyroid  ligament,  d,  crossing  the  wide  space  of  that  name, 
to  the  thyn)id ;  the  cricoid  is  exiHtnded  behind  and  thence  pro- 
duced downward,  at  c,  Bo  as  to  cross  the  five  first  tracheal  rings. 
The  upper  cord  is  not  defined :  the  lower  one  is  inserted  into  the 
middle  of  the  fore-part  of  the  thyroid.  In  the  Rein-deer  a 
larrngeal  sac  protrudefl  below  the  base  of  the  epiglottis. 

The  Giraffe  is  mute,  save  at  the  sexual  reason.  The  larynx  of 
the  Deer,  with  the  annexed  vascular  thymid  bodies,  undergoes  a 
periodical  development,  at  the  season  of  the  rut,  in  the  male, 
which  then  utters  notes  characteristic  of  the  species :  in  the  Red- 
deer  it  is  termed  '  belling  '  (ijuatt 
bellowing):    in  the    Fallow-deer  *^' 

it  is  something  between  a  belch 
and  a  bray :  in  the  Roe-buck  it 
is  a  shriller  grunt. 


In  the  Hear  the  thyroid  is  convex,  the  aliB  meet  at  an  obtuse 
angle,  and  unite  along  the  upper  half  of  their  fore  part,  which 
developes  a  tubercle,  fig.  467,  a,  to  which  the  epiglottis  is  at- 
tached :  the  inferior  cleft,  ib.  b,  almost  extends  thereto  in  Vrtvg 
arclo*  :  the  upper  comua  are  short,  the  lower  ones,  ib.  tj,  are  very 
long.      The  cricoid  is  almost   divided  by  an   anterior  cleft,  r, 
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and  the  lateral  halves  are  connected  chiefly  by  ligament.      The 

arytcDoida,  fig.  468,  are  rhomboid:  between  them  at  the  hind 

part  of  the  rima  glottidis  are  the  Besamoid  cartilages,  ib.  rf,  d, 

uiwn  which  a  few  muscular  fibree  act.    Cuneiform  and  santorinian 

cartilages  are  also  present.      The  lower 

vocal    ligaments  rise,   as   they   advance, 

toward  the  upper  ones.      The  epiglottis 

is  broad,  with  an  obtuse  apex.     In  the 

Badger  the  laryngeal  sacs  are  deep  and 

d     bifid,  one  portion  extending  to  beneath 

the  root  of  the  tongue,  the  other  to  bc- 

j^j  tween  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages. 

peuiKDid  ™iii.«M.  uno.  MUi^  In  the  Otter  the    anterior   cleft  of  the 

cricoid,  fig.  469,  c,  extends  to  near  the 

iipper  border :  the  lower  or  hinder  border  of  the  thyroid,  ib.  b,  is 

deeply   emarginate :    the  middle  of  the   upper  border  shows  a  • 

rounded  apex,  like  a  process  :    the  epiglottis  a  is  OTal. 

In  the  Dog  tlie  epiglottis  is  triangular,  with  a  medial  furrow  at 
the  base :  the  ventricles  are  deep :  santori- 
nian and  cuneiform  cartilages  are  present, 
superadded  to  the  arytenoids  which  cune 
away  from  each  other.  In  the  Cat  tribe  the 
upper  vocal  cords,  fig.  470,  c,  are  nnusually 
prominent,  and  by  their  vibration  cause  the 
'  purring  '  sound :  the  lower  vocal  cords,  ib.  d, 
are  shorter  and  less  prominent,  and  do  not 
Bupjiort  any  membranous  appendages :  the 
epiglottis,  ib.  b,  is  triangular  with  a  subacute 
apex :  in  the  Lion  this  is  more  obtuse.  The 
ventricles  fonn  a  sac  between  the  ^  ocal  liga- 
ments. The  larynx  of  the  Lion  differs  from 
that  of  the  Cat  chiefly  in  its  more  free  suspen- 
sion, allowing  the  strong  vibrations  of  all  the 
parts  producing  the  terrific  roar.  In  the  Cat  the  upper  coniua 
of  the  thyroid  are  closely  connected  through  the  medium  of  the 
thyro-  and  cerato-hyals,  with  the  stylohyals :  in  the  Lion  a  long 
ligament  intervenes  between  the  stylo-  and  cerato-hyals. 

In  the  Aye-aye  {Chiromys)  the  thyroid  is  like  the  prow  of  a 
boat,  without  keel,  being  laterally  contracted  and  produced:  the 
cricoid  is  notched  at  the  middle  of  its  broad  back  part :  the  crici»- 
thyroid  interspace  is  narrow.  The  vocal  cords  are  slender  and 
well  defined ;  between  them  and  the  epiglottis  is  a  large  and 
deep  pouch,  from  which  a  median  sacculus  is  produced  between 
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the   back   of  the  thyroid   and  the  base  of  the   epiglottis.'     An 

interarticular   cartilage   lies   between   the  arytenoids.     I  found 

both  these  cartilages   partly  oeaified  and  the  cricoid   confluent 

with  the  upper  two  tracheal  ringe.    The 

*^''  larj-ngeal  cartilages  are  commonly  more 

or  less  ossified  io  the  Slow  Lemurs. 

In  Slatopt  gracHU  the  lower  comu* 
of  the  thyroid  are  produced  over   and 


beyond  the  cricoid  to  be  connected  with  the  first  tracheal  ring: 
the  crico-thyroid  interspace  is  narrow,  but  Tertically  wide :  there 
are  both  santorinian  and  cuneiform  cartilages.  The  upper  vocal 
cords  are  rather  thick  and  attached  forward  to  the  root  of  the 
epiglottis:  the  lower  vocal  cords  are  narrow,  short,  and  attached 
to  the  thyroid :  the  ventricles  are  shallow,  and  are  confluent 
beneath  the  epiglottis.  This  rises  high  and  has  its  free  border 
rounded  and  notched.  The  thyroid  is  prominent,  with  a  median 
emai^ination  above,  in  Lemur  Mongox:  the  back  of  the  cricoid 
is  ridged  below,  and  above  this  is  excavated.  The  arytenoids  are 
rather  large  and  high,  having  the  santorinian  bodies  connected, 
but  not  confluent,  with  their  apices.  The  vocal  cords  are  well 
■  CTt*.  p.  44.  pi.  10,  fig.  3. 


r 
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defined,  the  upper  ones  are  broad ;  above  their  epiglottidean  at- 
tachments there  is  a  widish  sac :  the  intercordal  ventricles  are 
moderate. 

Among  Platyrrhine  Quadrumana  the  larynx  of  Hapale,  Calli" 
thrixy  and  Cebiis  retains  the  moderate  proportions  of  that  in  Lemu- 
ridce :  it  is  relatively  larger  in  the  Spider-monkeys  {Ateles)  and 
attains,  with  the  hyoid^  an  enormous  size  in  the  Howlers  {Mycetes^ 
fig.  47 1 ).  In  most  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  is  emarginate : 
but  Ateles  arachnoides  and  Hapale  rosalia  are  exceptions ;  instead 
of  the  notch  there  is  a  median  process,  and  a  small  sacculus  pro- 
jects from  the  crico-thyroid  interspace :  the  santorinian  cartilages 
are  confluent  at  their  apices,  and  distinct  from  the  cuneiform 
cartilages,  in  Cebus  and  Hapale ;  but  both  are  fibrous  rather 
than  gristly :  they  appear  as  processes  of  the  upper  vocal  cords. 
These  are  attached  to  the  thyroid  like  the  lower  cords,  which 
there  rather  overlap  them  :  the  ventricles  are  moderate :  the  rima 
glottidis  is  ordinarily  wide  and  almost  perpendicular :  the  basi- 
hyal  is  not  excavated.  In  Ateles  the  basihyal  is  quadrangular 
and  excavated:  the  santorinian  and  cuneiform  bodies  coalesce 
with  each  other  and  with  the  epiglottis,  of  which  they  seem  to  be 
processes.  In  the  Howler  {Mycetes)  the  cricoid,  though  small  in 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  larynx,  is  larger  than  in  other 
Platyrrhines  and  remarkably  thick  and  powerful,  especially 
behind :  it  is  ossified,  and  impressed  on  each  side,  near  the  lower 
posterior  angle,  by  an  articular  cavity  for  the  short  obtuse  lower 
horn  of  the  thyroid.  This  cartilage  shows  a  still  larger  relative 
size,  which  is  thrice  that  of  the  human  thyroid:  it  makes  a 
strong  anterior  prominence,  bulging  out  there  to  lodge  a  pair  of 
sacculi  continued  from  the  fore  part  of  the  long  intercordal  cleft 
or  ventricle.  The  arytenoids  are  small,  with  their  uncinate  apices 
continued  into  a  large  fibro-cartilaginous  mass,  representing  vastly 
developed  and  confluent  santorinian  and  cuneiform  cartilages, 
connecting  the  arytenoids  with  the  long  sigmoid  epiglottis,  and 
including  the  scarcely  distinguishable  upper  vocal  cords.  The 
lower  ones  are  broad,  but  well  defined.  From  the  fore  part  of  the 
intercordal  space  the  pair  of  sacculi  are  developed  which  line  or 
occupy  the  thyroid  bulla.  The  epiglottis  is  more  than  4  inches  in 
length  and  2  inches  in  breadth,  with  the  sides  bent  down  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  arch  above  the  glottis.  The  ^  rima '  so  covered 
consists  of  an  anterior  semilunar  portion,  from  which  a  chink 
extends  backward,  dilating  into  an  oval  aperture.  Between  the 
glottis  and  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are  the  orifices  of  a  pair  of 
pouches,  continued  rather  from  the  pharyngeal  than  the  laryngeal 
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manbrane,  which  extend  forward  and  upward  on  each  side  of  the 
epiglottis.  From  the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid  aacculi  are  conti- 
nued a  pair  of '  pyramidal  oval '  aaccuh,  which  occupy  the  sides  of 
the  interspace  between  the  epiglottis  and  the  hyoid :  and  from 
the  fore  part  of  the  thyroid  sac  is  continued  the  neck  of  the  lai^ 
*  infundibular  sac,'  which  expands  to  occupy  and  line  the  huge 
'  bulls '  or  bony  cave  formed  by  the  bagihyal,  and  of  which  the 
section  is  shown  in  fig.  47 1. 
Travellers  in  the  forests  of 
tropical  America  testify 
to  the  astounding  tones 
emitted  by  these  far-heard 
'  howling '  Monkeys. 

In  most  Catarrhines  the 
basihyal  is  expanded  and 
excavated  for  the  reception 
of  a  laryngeal  sacculus,  but 
in  a  far  inferior  degree  to 
that  in  MyeeUs.  In  the 
Baborau  a  section  of  the 
basihyal  is  shown  at  b,  fig. 
472,'  to  expose  the  sacculus, 
e,  iriii<A  is  continued  from 
below  Uie  root  of  the  epi- 
glottis ;  fnMn  this  pouch  the 
sacculi  continued  &om  the 
intercordal  ventricles  are 
distinct.  The  back  part  of 
the  cricoid  is  traversed  by 
a  medial  ridge.  The  upper 
and  fore  part  of  the  thyroid, 
ib.  d,  is  produced,  and  supports  the  hyoid  sac :  the  wings  of  the 
thyroid  coalesce  at  an  obtuse  angle.  The  crico-thjroid  interspace, 
\h.  f,  is  wide.  The  arytenoids,  ib.  a,  resemble  those  of  Man: 
the  santorinian  cartilages,  therefrom  continued,  are  not  confluent 
with  each  other  apically,  as  in  Platyrrhines.  The  cuneiform 
fibro-cartilagea  are  continued  from  the  upper  vixral  cords,  are 
large,  and  project  from  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds:  the  free 
border  of  the  epiglottis  is  obtuse,  in  some  species  emarginate. 
The  upper  vocal  cords  are  bent;  the  lower  ones  are  rather 
thick :  above  the  convergence  of  the  upper  cords  is  the  longi- 
tudinal fissure  leading  to  the  hyoid  sac. 
■  TbU  flgnn  u  taken  from  Ihe  pTPpAratioo,  No.  1173,  xx.  toI.  ii.  p.  110.  (IS34). 
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Ill  the  green  Monkey  (Cercopithecu»  *«*««»),  the  structure  of 
the  larynx  accords  with  that  in  Maeacus  '  and  Cynocrpholus.  In 
fig,  473,  B  shows  the  expanded  and  excavated  baeihyal,  /,  with 
tJie  attached  thyiohyals :  m  \,  a  is  the  epiglottis,  b  the  basihyal, 
c  the  hyoid  snc,  d  the  thyroid  cartihge,  e  the  trachea. 

No  tailless  Ape  has  the  medial  aperture  and  hyoid  sac.  In 
the  Gibhons  the  larynx  is  relatively  large,  the  vocal  cords  well 
defined,  with  deep  intervening  ventricles,  from  one  of  which  is 
continued  the  sac  projecting  into  the  thyro-hyoid  space.  If 
Mycetes  has  the  loudest  cry,  the  Gihbons  have  the  greatest  range 
ofnctes;  they  alune,  of  brute  Mammals,  may  be  said  toeing.     I 


heard,  with  astonishment,  the  Wouwou  {^Hylobatet  agilit),  captive 
at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  emit  the  rising  and  falling  scale  of 
semitones,  throughout  the  octave,  which  Martin  has  accurately 
rendered  in  the  musical  notation  given  in  ccxx".  In  the  Orangs 
the  sacculi  continued  from  the  intercurdal  ventricles  pass  out  be- 
tween the  thyroiJ  and  hyoid,  and  in  the  adult  males  extend 
over  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  chest, 
being  subdivided  into  several  pouches,  as  in  fig.  474,  the  lowest 
of  which  may  be  crossed  by  the  pectoralis  major.  In  the  young 
Chimpanzee  ( Troglodi/tes  uiger),  the  laryngeal  sacculi,  fig.  475, 
a,  a,  produced  from  the  ventricles  ext«nd  upward  and  outward, 
the  left,  in  the  specimen  dissected  by  me,  being  continued  for- 


L.  vol.  ii.  p.  110,  flg,  llTSc 
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ward,  ib.  c,  below  Uie  basihyal,  ib.  b,  which  was  slightly  expanded 
and  excavated  for  ita  reception.  In  the  larger  species  of  Tro- 
ghdytei  ( Tr.  Gorilla),  this  sacculus  is  developed  in  the  adult 
male  to  the  d^rse  which  it  presents  in  PitkeeuM  Satyrtu.  The 
roar  of  the  male  Gorilla  is  loud,  and  may  be  heard  far  off  in  its 
native  forests. 

In  Man  there  is  no  such  excels  of  development  of  the  laryngeal 
sacculi  or  other  part  of  the  vocal  organ.  The  conls  are  long 
and  well-defined,  and  all  parts  of  the  organ  are  in  well-balanced 
proportion.  The  chief  elements 
of  the  vocal  organ  have  been 
already  defined  and  exemplified 
in  figures  453  and  454.  The 
external  muscles  of  the  larynx, 
viz.,  the  'thyro-hyoidei,'  'stemo- 
tbyroidei,'  and  '  crico-thyroidej,' 
operate  (among  other  actions)  in 
producing  that  rotation  of  the 
cricoid  upon  the  thyroid  which 
effects  the  important  change  in 
the  angle  of  the  vocal  cords  as 
it  exists  in  ordinary  breathing, 
when  they  are  so  inclined  to  each 
other  aa  to  have  no  vibratory 
motion,  to  the  position  in  which 
their  surfaces  lie  in  the  same 
plane,  and  when  the  breath  ex- 
cites their  vibration ;  the  '  thyro- 

arytenoidei,'  fig.  477,  d,  d",  co-  __  

operate  in  putting  the  cords  into 

this  position.  The  quality  of  the  vibration  dependent  upon  the 
d^rees  of  tension  of  the  vocal  cords,  and  the  vocal  tones  due  to 
degrees  of  patency  of  the  '  rima  glottidid,'  are  mainly  influenced 
by  muscles  acting  uj>on  the  cords,  fig.  476,  c,  c,  through  the 
medium  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  b,  b.  If  the  left  wing  of 
the  thyroid  be  removed,  the  following  muscles  operating  on  the 
vocal  cords  through  that  medium  may  be  demonstrated.  To 
each  arytenoid  cartilage  proceeds  a  pair  of  muscles ;  one, '  thyro- 
arytenoideus,*  fig.  477,  <f,  arises  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
anterior  part  or  angle  of  the  thyroid  n:  the  superior  fibres, 
if,  pass  horizontally  backward  and  outward  to  be  attached  to 
the  prominence  on  the  outer  side  of  the  arytenoid.  /;  these, 
sometimes   distinguished   as   the  '  thyro-arytenoideus   superior,' 
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must  be  removed  b)  give  a  full  view  of  the  vocal  conia,  as  at  r, 
c,  fig.  476.     The  '  crico-arytenoidei  postici,'  figs.  476,  and  477, 


e,  e,  arise  from  the  back  part  of  the  cricoid,  and 
into  the  outer  and   back   part  of  -  _ 

the  base  of  the  arytenoid.  The 
*  crico-arytenoideua  lateralis,'  ib. 
J",  arises  from  the  upper  and  fore 
margin  of  the  cricoid,  and  passes 
upward  and  backward  to  be  in- 
serted, with  the  thyro-arytenoid, 
d,  into  the  outer  Itaaal  prominence, 
/,fig.477.  The  line  CG,  fig.  476,  is 
the  vertical  projection  of  the  crico- 
arytenoid articular  axis.  The  ten- 
dency of  e  and  ^  to  divaricate  the 

arytenoids   and   open   the  glottis,  *[ 

is  counteracted  by  muscular  fibres      uiiK«Eon  at  HaiuiiiHTni.tnn  ■!»•«. 
passing  from  one  arytenoid  to  the  wim  . 

other,  and  which  have  received  the'  names  of  '  arytenoidei  obli- 
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qui '  and  *  ar.  transversL'  In  fig.  478,  the  mucous  membrane  is 
removed  to  show  the  vocal  cords,  v,  v,  bounding  the  glottis: 
attached  behind  to  the  arytenoids  at  f,  and  in  part  to  the 
thyroid  at  T.  The  ring  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  shown  at  x, 
L,  which  can  be  rotated  on  its  axis  R,  8,  by  the  crico-arytenoidei 
postici,  and  the  crico-arytenoidei  laterales. 

In  the  louder  tones  of  voice  or  song  the  vibrations  extend  from 
the  cords  to  the  contiguous  elastic  tissues,  and  even  to  the  thyro- 
arytenoid muscles,  ib.  k.  In  the  deeper  notes  the  cords  are  relaxed 
by  drawing  the  arytenoids  toward  the  thyroid  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  air-current  can  put  them  into  vibration,  and  according 
to  the  length  of  the  cord  that  can  be  made  to  vibrate  is  the  depth 
of  the  bass  note.  In  the  medium  degree  of  tension,  when  the 
wrinkles  of  the  rima  glottidis  are  effaced,  the  ordinary  tones  of 
the  voice  and  the  middle  notes  of  its  compass  in  singing  are  pro- 
duced. The  higher  notes  depend  on  combined  tension  of  the 
cords  with  narrowing  of  the  glottis  and  strengthening  of  the  cur- 
rents of  air.  The  vocal  cords  in  men  are  about  one-third  longer 
than  in  women  and  boys.  Castration  arrests  that  prominent 
growth  of  the  thyroid,  &c,  which  accompanies  the  elongation  of 
the  cords.* 

'  For  the  farther  and  minor  inflnence<i  of  the  Tarions  combinAtions  of  the  actions 
of  the  foregoing  muflclea  on  the  Tocal  mechanism,  reference  should  be  made  to  cccxx, 
ocxTii",  ccxxi^,  ocxxii",  and  especially  to  ocxxm". 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

URINARY   SYSTEM   OP   MAUMALS. 

§  356.  Kidneys  of  A/am wiaZ*.— These  glands  {Gg,  422,  o,  o,  aod 
vol.  ii.  fig.  139,  k)  are  characteriaed,  Id  the  present  class,  hy 
being  composed  of  two  kinds  of  substance  diftering  in  colour  ;  one 
'  cortical,'  highly  vascular,  with  tortuous  secerning  tubes,  fig,  479, 
c ;  the  other  '  medullary,'  less  vascular,  with  straight  ^ecemiag 
tubes,  ib.  m.  They  are  preceded,  in  the  development  of  Mam- 
mals, as  of  Birds,  by  the  temporary  embryonal  bodies,  noticed  and 
figured  in  toL  iL  p.  226,  fig.  103:  but  the  persistent  kidneys 
reach  a  higher  grade  of  structure,  differentiated  as  above.  They 
have  a  more  compact  and  definite  form  than  in  birds,  and  their 
vascular  supply  is  more  exclusively  their  own;  the  uriniferoiu 
tubules  converge  toward  the  interior,  and  do  not  spread  to  the 
exterior,  of  the  gland  ;  the  ureter,  moreover,  is  not  directly  con- 
tinued from  them,  but  receives,  by  a  dilated  beginning  or  pelvis, 
p,  ibe'ir  terminations  usually  crowded  upon  a  prominence  called 
*  mammilla.'    All  mammals  have  the  urinary  bladder. 

In  Lyencephala,  LUaencephala,  and  most  of  the  smaller  species 
of  Gyrencephala,ihe  kidney  offers  its  most  simple  mammalian  con- 
dition, as  exemplified  in  fig.  479.    The 
cortical   substance,   of  softer   texture, 
^""^        "^  and  usually  of  a  dull  light-red  colour, 

^^  \  contains   the    malpighian    bodies,    fig. 

J^nri^^^j\  481,  m,  c  (vol.  i.  p.  538),  and  the  re- 

^^^^^^^^^^F^^A^  fleeted  tortuous  beginnings  of  the  uri- 
^^^^^^^^B|^^  niferous  tubes,  ib.    t :    Uie  medullary 

^S^^^^^^]  substance   is   firmer,   of  lees   uniform 

^S*^*^      )  colour,  conical  in  form,  dark  red  at  the 

/  base,  lighter-coloured  toward  the  apex 

-  -  ■'  in  many  Mammals ;  it  is  devoid  of  mal- 

TirptDfiiiiiiuiiiuiiiMnv.  pighian  bodies,  and  is  composed  chiefly 

of  the  uriniferous  tubes  continued  from  the  cortiMl  part  in  a, 
atraighter  course,  uniting  as  at  q,  a,  t,  fig.  480,  on  the  dichoto- 
mouB  plan,  and  converging  to  open  upon  the  apex  of  the  medul- 
lary cone. 

The  membranous  beginning  of  the   ureter,  reflected  upon  the 
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apex  of  the  cone  (where  this  projecta),  is  called  '  calyx 
tracting  continuation  to  form  tlie  duct  is  the 

'  inrundibulum ;'  the  cavity  of  the  gland  which  

it  lines,  as  at  p,  fig.  479,  is  the  '  pelvis '  of  the 
kidney ;  the  fissure  from  which  it  emerges  is 
the  '  hilum.'  The  renal  artery,  derived  di- 
rectly from  the  aorta,  fig.  422,  d,  d,  divides 
into  two  or  three  branches  on  entering  the 
hilum,  and,  of  the  subdivisions  of  these  in  the 
medullary  substance,  the  two  principal,  in 
the  Kangaroo,  anastomose  to  form  an  arch 
over  the  base  of  the  cone,  whence  proceed 
the  arterioles,  fig.  481,  a,  to  the  cortical  sub- 
stance. Here  the  terminal  twigs,  ib.  f,  enter 
the  malpighian  body,  m,  to  form  the  vascular 
brush  or  tuft ;  the  returning  vessel,  d,  com- 
bines, with  those  from  other  tufls,  e,  e,  to 
form  the  capillary  plexus,  p,  which  surrounds 
the  uriniferous  tube,  t.  The  capillaries  unite 
to  form  venules,  which  on  the  surface  of  the 
human  kidney  have  a  stelliform  dis]X)siti<>n, 
and  when  congested  give  it  a  finely  lobutate^l 
appearance.  The  veins  from  the  centre  of 
each  '  star '  dip  into  the  renal  substance, 
unite,  and  ultimately  emerge  at  the  '  hilus  ' 
anterior  to  or  vcntrad  of  the  artery  ;  hut,  in  a  ^ 
few  Mammals,  they  unite  in  an  arborescent 
disposition  (Felin,  Hyana)  or  form  a  network 
(Phoca)  upon  the  surface  of  the  kidney  ;  in  all,  the  venous  trunk, 
fig.  418,  k,  terminates  in  the  postcaval,  ib.  V.  ... 

The  uriniferous  tubule  commences  in  Mam- 
mals, as  in  lower  Vertebrates  (vol.  ii.  p.  538, 
fig.  356),  from  the  malpighian  corjiuscle,  fig. 
481,  m,  c,  and  passes  toward  the  surface  of 
the  kidney,  before  being  reflected  and  convo- 
luted in  the  cortical  substance. 

The  chief  mmlifications  of  the  kidneys  in 
Mammalia  are  seen  in  the  shape  or  absence  of 
the  mammilla,  and  in  their  composition  by  a 
seeming  multipHcationof  sim])le  kidney  s,either 
with  or  without  a  common  cortical  enveIoi)e.  n*"  ■"  a-  fM"i  nmi'MU* 
The  first  of  these  is  presented  by  the  Omi- 
thorhynchus,  fig.  .502,  a,  in  which  the  tubuli  uriniferi  terminate 
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on  the  concave  surface  of  a  small  and  simple  pelvis.  The  ureter, 
ib.  c,  Cf  takes  the  usual  course  to  the  contracted  neck  of  the 
bladder,  ib.  d :  but  terminates,  in  the  male,  in  the  urogenital  canal, 
below  the  vasa  deferentia ;  and,*  in  the  female,  fig.  534,  /,  /,  beyond 
the  uterine  orifice,  m,  which  thus  intervenes  between  the  ureter 
and  the  orifice  of  the  urinary  bladder.  In  all  respects,  save  the 
place  of  termination  of  the  excretory  ducts  and  their  relation  to 
the  reservoir  of  the  secretion,  the  urinary  system  of  the  Mono- 
tremes  adheres  closely  to  the  Mammalian  type :  in  the  Echidna 
the  mammilla  slightly  projects.  The  circumstances  in  which  they 
deviate  from  the  higher  Mammals  approximate  them  to  Reptiles ; 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  deviation  commences  where  the 
urinary  system  begins  to  be  connected  with  the  generative  organs, 
in  which  the  oviparous  type  of  structure  is  especially  manifested. 

In  the  Marsupialia  the  tubuli  uriniferi  terminate  on  a  mammilla 
which  projects  into  the  commencement  of  the  ureter  in  the 
Opossums,  but  does  not  extend  beyond  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
in  the  Kangaroos.  In  the  larger  herbivorous  Marsupials  the 
medullary  substance  forms  several  lateral  abutments  to  the  base 
of  the  cone.  In  Macropus  Parryi  the  kidneys  are  situated 
six  inches  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  lie  in  the  same 
transverse  line  :  they  have  the  same  relative  position  in  other 
Poephaga.  In  the  Koala  the  right  kidney  is  higher  by  its 
whole  length  than  the  left.  In  Dasyurus  macrurus  and  D.  viver^ 
rinus  the  right  kidney  lies  half  an  inch  higher  or  in  advance  of 
the  left ;  in  this  carnivorous  genus  a  few  branches  of  the  renal 
veins  are  distributed  upon  the  surface  of  the  kidney,  but  not 
in  the  same  proportion  or  with  the  beautiful  arborescent  dispo- 
sition characteristic  of  the  kidneys  of  the  Cats,  Suricates,  and 
Hysena.  In  a  Dasyurus  macrurus  weighing  three  pounds  eight 
ounces,  the  two  kidneys  weighed  thirteen  drachms.  In  a  Pha- 
langista  vulpina,  weighing  five  pounds  three  ounces,  the  two 
kidneys  weighed  only  ten  drachms.  The  ureters  terminate,  in 
all  Marsupials,  at  the  back  of  the  neck  of  a  large  and  pendulous 
urinary  bladder,  fig.  422,  L 

In  Ilyrax  capensis  the  tubuli  uriniferi  terminate  in  a  promi- 
nent and  pointed  mammilla;  in  all  the  large  Perissodactylcs, 
e.  g.  Horse,  Rhinoceros,  Tapir,  they  oj>en  upon  the  concave  sur- 
face of  the  renal  pelvis,  and  can  be  readily  injected  from  the 
ureter.  Injection  of  the  arteries  of  the  Horse's  kidney  shows 
the  terminal  branch,  fig.  482,  /,  dilating  within  the  malpighian 
corpuscle,  d,  and  there  dividing  into  lobes  or  groups  of  capil- 
laries, /,  i ;  the  returning  or  efferent  vessel  is  shown  at  «,  « ; 
and  the  continuation  of  the  uriniferous  tubule  at  3,  t,  from  the 
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capsule  of  tlie  corpuscle,  m.'  In  the  Rhinoceros  the  pelvis  is  re- 
presented by  two  longitudinal  canals  which  converge  and  unite 
to  form  the  ureter,  of  which  they  may  be  said  to  be  the  begin- 
nings. The  kidney  is  lohu- 
lated,  or  composed  of  numer- 
ous renules,  each  with  its  corti- 
cal and  medullary  part,  but  the 
tubes  of  thelatter  unite  andcon- 
verge  to  open  into  the  longitu- 
dinal, ^un^pelvic,  canals  with- 
out any  valvular  prominence.' 
The  kidney  of  the  Elephant 
differs  chiefly  in  the  tennlna- 
tion  of  the  tiihuli  of  the  lobes 
upon  slight  prominences;  of 
•  these  there  is  no  appearance 
in  the  Equidm.  The  tubular 
divisions  of  the  pelvis  are 
shorter  in  the  Zebra  than  in 
the  Horse  or  Ass,  where  they 
arc  continued  nearer  to  the 
upper  and  lower  ends  of  the 
kidneys.  The  ureters  in  these, 
as  in  the  Tapir,  terminate  as 
usual  in  the  neck  of  the  btad- 

,  Ti    .    ■         n  M»i[prsh«n  mriiMd  winmirle!  Birr«.  ci.iiTir. 

der.      Uut  m  tiyrax,  conco- 
mitantly with  an  unusual  length   of  loins,  the  ureters  do  not 
reach  eo  far  down,  but  open  obliquely  into  the  back  pai't  of  the 
'  fundus  vesicic.' 

In  the  Hog-tribe  the  kidney  is  simple;  but  the  mammilla  is 
somewhat  extended  at  it«  free  termination.  In  the  Chevrotainfi 
and  other  small  ruminants  the  kidney  is  simple  as  in  Ltssencuphala; 
but  in  larger  deer  and  antelopes  the  beginning  of  a  more  complex 
structure  is  seen  in  the  aggregation  of  the  tubuli  uriniferi  into 
several  cones,  distinct  at  their  bases,  but  blending  into  a  common 
elongate  or  rldgelike  mammilla.  This  structure  also  obtains  in 
the  Camdida ;  hut  in  the  Bovid<e  the  cones  arc  distinct,  termi- 
nate by  mammtllse  in  tubular  productions  of  the  renal  pelvis,  and 
are  associated  with  some  lobes  or  divisions  of  the  cortical  sub- 
stance, such  divisions  sometimes  including  more  than  one  cone. 

In  the   Dugong  the   tubuli   terminate  in  a  single  pelvis  by 

several  lateral  ridges ;  but  the  exterior  is  undivided.     In  the 

Manatees,  and  in  Bkytina,  according  to   Steller,  the  kidney  is 

■  cxxxTii,  '  v".  p.  44,  pi.  U,  flgs.  2  and  3. 
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lobulated.  In  tlic  liiiinan  kidney  the  tubuli  arc  groiijicil  Into 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  conical  bundles,  the  apices  of  which  jirojert 
into  a  common  pelvis ;  but 
occasionally  two  cooes 
combine  to  terminate  by  a 
common  mammilla :  iu  Sg. 
483  are  shown  three  cones, 
in  section,  with  the  rela- 
tive position  thereto  of  the 
arteries,  a,  and  the  veins, 
b.  In  the  foetus  the  cor- 
tical part  is  subdivided 
like  the  medullary,  but  the 
clcfls  become  obliterated  in 
the  growth  of  the  kidney. 

QuadrMtnana  have  a  sin- 
gle mammilla;  but  in  the 
_  lai^er  kinds  it  is  extended, 

and  the  tubuli  are  partially 
grouped  into  bundles  near  the  cortical  substance.     The  kidney  iu 
^^^  the   Suricate,  Viverri- 

die,  Hyienas,  and  Fe- 
lines 18  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  arborescent 
disjMisition  of  the  veins 
on  or  near  ihe  surface; 
the  mammilla  is  single, 
as  it  is,  also,  in  the 
Mttstdida,  Cai'iilte,  and 
SubuTsidee.  In  Bears, 
Seals,  and  Whales,  the 
kidney  i»  divided  into 
numerous  lobes  or  re- 
nules,  in  the  Walrus 
amounting  to  three  or 
four  hundred, and  in  the 
Porpoise,  fig.  427,  K,  t^i 
even  a  greater  num- 
ber. Each  renule  h:is 
its  own  cai>sule,  which 
is  removed  at  a,  a, 
fig.  484 ;  a  section  of 
conical  and  mcduilar\~ 


the  I'ciiulc  shows  it  tu  he  compo^icd  of 
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substance^  ib.  by  c ;  the  tubuli  terminate  at  the  apex  of  a  mammilla, 
d,  which  projects  into  an  infundibulum.  The  infundibula  are  pro- 
longed, and  unite  to  form  the  ureter  which  comes  out  at  the  medial 
and  hinder  surface  of  the  kidney  and  enters  the  neck  of  the  uri- 
nary bladder. 

In  most  quadrupeds  this  reservoir  is  more  pendulous,  has  a 
more  complete  covering  of  peritoneum,  than  in  Man.  Th«^  oblique 
valvular  course  of  the  ureters  through  its  coats  is  common  to  the 
Mammalian  class.  The  monotremes  are  the  sole  exceptions ;  in 
them  the  ureters,  fig.  485,  Z,  2,  do 
not  terminate  in  the  bladder,  A,  but 
in  the  urogenital  canal,  c,  the  ori- 
fice of  the  spermduct  or  oviduct,  »i, 
intervening  between  that  of  the 
ureter  and  the  bladder.  The  urine 
may  dribble  out  with  the  faeces,  or 
may  pass  by  a  retrograde  course 
into  the  bladder ;  but,  in  either 
case,  it  is  expelled  per  cloacam  not 
per  uretkram:  the  penis  in  the 
male  subserving  the  conveyance  of 
the  semen  only.  In  all  other 
mammals  both  urine  and  semen  are 
carried  out  by  the  urethral  canal 
in  the  male;  and,  in  some  Insectivora  (Shrews,  Moles) and  Quad- 
rumana  (Slow  Lemurs),  the  clitoris  in  the  female  is  similarly  tra- 
versed by  a  canal,  which  here,  however,  is  exclusively  for  the 
urine.  The  vaginal  orifice  intervenes  between  the  prominent  and 
perforate  clitoris,  figs.  485,  546,  c,  and  the  anus. 


Clitoris,  vagina  and  vent,  Slirpw. 


VOL.  in, 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 
TEGUMENTARY   SYSTEM   AND   APPENDAGES   OP   BfAMHALIA. 

§  357.  Derm. — The  main  constituent  of  the  skin  of  Mammals 
consists  of  an  interlacement  of  fibres  of  the  white  or  sclerous 
kind,  fig.  486,/,  continuous  with  those  of  the  subjacent  areolar 
tissue,  t,  but  more  or  less  abruptly  defining  a  firm  sheet  of  strong 
and  tough  fasciculate  framework  investing  the  body  :  the  looser 
central  or  initial  texture,  i,  includes,  in  its  larger  meshes,  fat, 
sweat-glands.  A,  bulbs  of  hair,  of  bristles,  or  of  spines,  with  seba- 
ceous follicles,  according  to  the  species :  it  is  traversed  by  the 
nerves  of  the  sensitive  or  tactile  papillae,  d^  by  sweat-ducts  and  by 
arteries,  veins,  and  absorbents :  it  is  covered  by  the  epiderm,  c,  a. 
With  the  sclerous  fibres  of  the  derm  are  blended  a  varying  pro- 
portion of  the  yellow  elastic  fibres,  and  of  unstriped  muscular 
tissue,  especially  in  relation  to  the  roots  of  the  hairs  or  spines. 

The  texture  of  the  derm  is  firmest  at  its  periphery,  where  its 
surface  is  best  defined :  its  thickness  varies  in  relation  to  the 
bulk  of  the  species  and  to  other  circumstances ;  it  is  such,  e.g.,  in 
certain  Perissodactyles  and  the  Hippo]K)tamus,as  to  have  suggested 
the  name  of  *  Pachyderm  '  for  an  artificial  group  of  Ungulates  in 
the  Cuvierian  system.  In  the  full-grown  Girafife  the  corium 
hardly  exceeds  half  an  inch  in  thickness  at  any  part:  in  the 
Indian  Khinoceros,  of  about  the  same  weight,  the  average  thick- 
ness of  the  derm  is  between  two  and  three  inches :  it  is  thinner 
on  the  less  exposed  surfaces  and  at  the  bending  of  the  joints.  In 
the  large  specimen  which  I  dissected  the  integument  on  the 
middle  line  of  the  abdomen  presented  a  general  thickness  of  threes 
fourths  of  an  inch  :  on  the  inner  side  of  the  extremities,  it  was 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  was  connected  to 
the  abdominal  parietes  by  a  loose  cellular  tissue,  and  by  a  closer 
one  to  most  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body ;  but  the  parts  to 
which  the  stiff  and  ponderous  hide  most  firmly  adhered  were  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  posterior  lumbar  and  sacral  vertebra*, 
and  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  iliac  bones,  at  which  places 
the  corium  was  blended  with  the  periosteum,  and  was  thin. 
The  derm  adhered  over  the  jugal  bones  to  a  kind  of  movable 
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fibro-cartilage ;  but  its  attachment  along  the  median  line  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  head  was  so  firm  as  to  require,  especially  beneath 
the  horn,  the  use  of  a  chisel  in  order  to  separate  it  from  the  skull. 

Besides  its  attachment  to  subcutaneous  cellular  substance,  fasciae, 
elastic  tissue,  fibro-cartilages,  and  periosteum,  the  derm  is  con- 
nected with  parts  which  are  destined  for  its  motions  and  adjustment 
upon  the  body.  The  ^  panniculus  camosus '  of  the  Rhinoceros  is 
developed  in  certain  parts  to  an  extraordinary  thickness;  the 
permanent  folds  in  the  hide  of  the  Indian  species  serving  to  afford, 
like  the  processes  of  bone,  a  firmer  insertion  to  the  aponeuroses 
of  the  cutaneous  muscles  than  a  plane  surface  of  integument  could 
have  done.  A  sheet  of  these  muscles  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
thoracic  or  scapular  region  sends  its  fascia  into  the  interstice  of 
the  fold  in  front  of  the  anterior  extremities,  the  skin  being  bent 
upon  itself,  as  it  were,  to  grasp  this  fascia.  Similar  portions  of 
panniculus  camosus  send  their  aponeuroses  into  the  posterior 
folds  of  the  skin. 

The  derm,  in  Cetacea^  is  a  somewhat  gradual  condensation  of 
the  close  fibrous  reticulation  in  the  areolae  of  which  the  oil  is  con- 
tained; the  thickness  of  such  subcutaneous  tissue,  called  ^  blubber,' 
being  enormous  in  the  large  Whales :  it  is  wanting  at  the  fins, 
and  here  the  derm  is  closely  connected  with  the  sclerous  tissue 
covering  the  bony  framework  of  the  pectorals,  and  contributing 
mainly  to  form  the  dorsal  and  caudal  fins :  in  the  latter  the  sub- 
dermal  fibres  become  assorted  into  three  layers,  the  upper  and 
under  ones  being  longitudinal,  the  intermediate  layer  transverse, 
and  the  texture  of  the  whole  so  compact  that  the  traversing  veins 
as  well  as  the  arteries  preserve  their  open  state  when  cut  across. 
The  fine  lengthened  papillae  or  villi  from  the  periphery  of  the 
derm  are  noticed  at  p.  188. 

Certain  Rodentia  contrast  with  the  Pachyderms  in  the  thinness 
and  lacerability  of  their  derm,  resembling  birds  in  that  respect. 
Another  Lissencephalous  family  reproduces  a  crocodilian  cha- 
racter, in  the  development  of  osseous  scutes  upon  the  peripheral 
part  of  the  derm  (vol.  iL  p.  396,  fig.  261).  These  scutes  are 
small,  mostly  quadrilateral,  and  suturally  united  so  as  to  form 
three  principal  groups :  one  protecting  the  trunk  like  an  arched 
roof,  a  second  forming  a  flatter  shield  or  helm  upon  the  head,  the 
third  encasing  the  tail,  like  a  sheath.  In  most  existing  Armadillos 
the  trunk-armour  consists  of  an  anterior  thoracic  buckler  in  which 
the  ossicles  form  a  kind  of  mosaic  work ;  a  middle  '  annular '  part 
in  which  they  are  disposed  in  transverse  series  movable  upon 
each  other ;    and  a  posterior  lumbar  buckler,  like  the  thoracic 
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one :  by  this  modification  of  the  dermal  plates  the  little  animal 
is  enabled  to  roll  itself  into  a  ball,  and  protect  its  snout  and 
legs  beneath  the  trunk-armour.  In  the  large  extinct  Armadillos 
(Gfyptodon)  the  annular  or  banded  modification  of  the  armour 
was  not  present ;  and  the  whole  of  the  dermal  scutes  of  the  trunk 
were  united  into  one  massive  domed  roof:  the  marginal  scutes 
being  generally  triangular,  the  rest  more  or  less  regularly  hexa- 
gonal. The  inner  surface  of  the  scutes,  imbedded  in  the  derm, 
is  smooth ;  the  outer  surface  coated  with  epiderm  is  sculptured 
in  a  definite  pattern,  distinct  for  each  species  and  characteristic 
thereof.  The  dermal  plates  of  the  caudal  sheath  in  certain  kinds 
of  Glyptodon  formed  annular  series  of  large  conical  tubercles : 
the  first  ring,  in  all,  was  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  caudal 
sheath,  to  facilitate  the  movements  of  the  tail. 

In  the  Pangolins  {Manis)  the  exterior  of  the  derm  is  grooved, 
as  in  Lizards,  for  the  lodgment  of  the  bases  of  the  large  homy 
scales,  which  protect  the  body  and  tail  by  their  imbricated  over- 
lapping arrangement  (vol.  ii.  fig.  158).  The  muscular  tissue 
enters  in  greater  proportion  than  usual  into  the  composition  of  the 
derm  of  this  Mammal,  in  connection  with  the  thick  ^  panniculus 
carnosus,'  and  in  relation  to  the  erection  of  the  scales,  when  the  in- 
tegument is  drawn  defensively  about  the  uprolled  trunk  and  tail. 

Productions  or  duplications  of  the  derm,  with  included  muscles, 
&c.,  form  the  peculiar  mammalian  oral  appendages  called  *  lips : ' 
an  everted  fold  of  skin  forms  the  *  scrotum : '  an  inverted  fold 
the  marsupium  and  the  cheek-pouch  (p.  386,  fig.  300)  :  the 
derm  is  extended  between  the  digits  to  form  the  *  web '  in  most 
aquatic  quadrupeds,  and  also  beyond  the  digits  to  augment  the 
swimming  surface  in  the  Omithorhynchus :  a  duplicature  of 
integument  forms  the  *  dewlap '  in  certain  Bovines :  it  forms  a 
broad  fold  on  each  side,  continued  from  the  fore  to  the  hind 
limbs  to  form  the  parachute,  in  the  Petaurists,  Pteromyds 
(Vol.  ii.  fig.  156),  and  Flying  Dormice  {Anomalurus):  in  the 
Colugos  (Galeopithecus)  the  deimal  fold  expands  from  the  nape 
to  the  fore-feet,  from  these  to  the  hind-feet,  and  thence  to  the  tip 
of  the  tail,  forming  a  triangular  *  interfemoral '  flap.  But  the 
most  extraordinary  developments  of  derm  arc  presented  by  the 
Bat  tribe  (vol.  ii.  p.  278,  fig.  156) :  the  *  antibrachial  fold '  crosses 
the  deep  interspace  between  the  humerus  and  radius  ;  the  *  digital 
fold,'  which  mainly  forms  the  wing,  occupies  the  interspaces  of 
the  long  and  attenuated  digits ;  the  *  flank-folds  '  extend  from  the 
fifth  digit  to  the  tarsus  ;  the  *  interfemoral  fold  '  passes  from  leg 
to  leg,  intercepting  more  or  less  of  the  tail. 
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The  wing-membrane  is  eometimes  further  developed,  so  as  to 
be  disposed  at  one  part  in  the  form  of  a  pouch,  as  in  the  genus  of 
Bat  thence  called  SaecapUryx,  in  which  the  pouch  is  plicated, 
and  its  linear  orifice  is  near  the  head  of  tlie  humerus.  The 
delicate  organisation  of  these  modifications  of  the  derm  has  been 
noted  at  p.  189 ;  and,  as  regards  its  vascular  structure,  at  pp.  549 
and  553.  The  conchal  or  auricular  productions  of  the  derm  are 
considerable  in  all  Bats :  the  two  outer  ears  are  confluent,  or  united 
by  a  transverse  fold  of  skin,  crossing  the  foreheatl,  in  Nycterit 
and  Megaderma;  in  these  and  many  other  geuera,  e.g.  Rhino- 
potna,  Rhinolophua,  Phylloitoma,  the  nose,  aleO,  is  furnished  with 
a  crest  or  with  foliaceous  lamellae 

The  sudoriferous  or  sweat-glands,  fig.  466,  i,  consist  of  a  fine 
secerning  tubule,  cjiled  up  into  a  ball,  aud  situated  at  the  under 
surface  of  the  derm  or  in   the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  A :  the  duct  traverses  the  derm,  at  first        „  _        ,-;.=:>, 
in  a  wavy  course,  g,  becoming  straighter  in  the 
(IcDser  peripheral  part,  and  spiral  as  it  passes 
through  the  e[)iderm,  b,  to  terminate  at   the 
Bweat>pore.  The  sebaceous  glands  relate  chiefly 
to  the  hfurs,  and  mostly  open  into  the  hoir- 
sheath  or  follicle,  fig.  487,  A.    The  movements 
of  the  derm  are  due  either  to  intrinsic  or  ex- 
trinsic muscles  :  the  former,  ib.  g,  which  are 
smooth  as  a  rule,  produce  the  shrinking  called  '  ^ 

'  cutis  anserina,'  on  account  of  the  protrusion  ' 

of  the  hair-sheaths,  and  the  depression  of  the 
intenening  part  of  the  skin;  the  extrinsic  /  ._,*.  -  ^' 
muscles,  which  have  8tri]>ed  fibres,  move  more  iJ|i/S<Vfc>%~' 
or  less  of  the  integument,  as  when  cattle  after  aKti«  <>t  Hunu  ■»■, 
a  shower,  or  a  dog  quitting  the  water,  shake 
off  the  moisture,  or  when  a  fly  or  other  irritant  is  sought  to  be 
dislodged. 

\  358.  Epiderm. —  Upon  the  papillose  surface  of  the  derm,  in 
the  embryo,  albuminoid  atoms  in  the  solution  exuding  therefrom 
formify  as  cells,  and  between  the  outermost  of  these,  condensed 
and  dried  by  exposure  after  birth,  and  the  derm,  formifaction  con- 
tinues, throughout  life,  to  produce  a  precipitate  of  cells.  These,  at 
first,  are  perpendicular  to  the  derm.  In  one  or  more  strata ;  then,  as 
they  are  pushed  oiF  by  newly  formed  cells,  they  assume  a  more 
rounded  shape,  lose  their  soft  granular  contents,  afterwards  their 

'  Tbe  d«rni,/,  m>  magnified,  in  couaiJcrablj  Ibicker  thaa  here  repreMulad, 
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firmer  nuclei^  and^  finally,  become  pressed  into  dry  hard  scales  at 
the  periphery  of  the  epiderm.  Many  of  the  deepest-seated  and 
first-formed  cells  contain  coloured  particles  or  pigment,  consti- 
tutiug  the  *rete  mucosum/  or  ^malpighian  layer,'  fig,  484,  d. 
This  pigment,  combined  with  the  cells  constituting  the  hairs  or 
spines,  gives  the  characteristic  colour  of  the  quadruped,  and 
seems  to  affect  the  derm  itself.  It  rarely  manifests,  in  Mam- 
mals, the  bright  and  pure  colours  noticed  in  the  skin  of  Birds 
(p.  231,  vol.  ii.);  but  to  the  face  of  certain  baboons  it  may 
give  a  red,  blue,  or  violet  tint.  In  quadrupeds  with  circum- 
scribed patches  of  black  hair  a  deposition  of  dark  pigmentum 
may  be  traced  in  the  coriiun  above  the  sheaths  whence  the  black 
hairs  grow.  The  darker-coloured  skin  and  hair  is,  as  a  rule  in 
Mammals,  on  the  upper  or  more  exposed  surface  of  the  body, 
and  the  lighter-coloured  pelt  is  below.  But  in  the  Ratel  and 
Skunk  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  colours  is  reversed,  the  back 
being  light  and  the  belly  dark:  the  white  bands  of  hair  in  the 
Skunk  are  associated  with  a  corresponding  colour  of  the  corium, 
and  are  seen  on  the  inner  side  of  the  dried  pelt.  In  the  human 
subject  the  amount  and  colour  of  the  subcuticular  pigmental 
cells  relate,  but  not  absolutely  as  regards  existing  continents  and 
peoples,  to  the  degree  of  solar  influence  to  which  the  skin  is  ex- 
posed. A  fair  complexion  and  light  hair  do  not  characterise  any 
race  indigenous  to  tropical  and  warmer  temperate  latitudes,  but 
are  limited  to  cooler  temperate  and  cold  climes,  which,  from  the 
present  excess  of  dry  land  in  that  hemisphere,  are  northern  or 
arctic.  The  continent  of  Europe,  if  the  complexions  of  its  peoples 
be  compared  from  Scandinavia  to  the  Mediterranean,  exemplifies 
the  progressive  deepening  of  the  tints  of  skin,  hair,  and  eyes,  as 
the  sun  exerts  more  power.  But  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  *  Old 
World '  shows  this  relation  in  a  minor  degree.  The  aborigines 
of  Northern  Asia  to  Kamtschatka  are,  like  the  Japanese,  of  a 
brownish-yellow  complexion :  the  same  prevails  through  all  the 
latitudes  of  the  vast  Chinese  Empire ;  but  the  southern  extensions 
of  that  people  into  Cochin-China,  Siam,  and  Burma,  do  show  a 
deeper  brown.  The  Hindoos  retain  the  same  almost  black  tint  over 
a  range  of  twenty- six  degrees  of  latitude  and  twenty-four  degrees 
of  longitude  ;  but  these  are  tropical,  or  nearly  so.  The  Malays  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago  preserve  the  same  deep  brown  tint  over 
eighteen  degrees  of  latitude,  reckoned  from  the  equator  north- 
ward, and  the  tint  would  seem  still  to  relate  to  such  excess  of 
solar  influence ;  although  the  sway  of  other  causes  is  exemplified 
by  the  darker  Mincopies,  Cingalese,  and  Hindoos,  under  similar 
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influences.  Still  more  strikingly  is  this  shown  by  the  blackness  of 
the  Melanian  aborigines  of  New  Guinea,  Australia,  and  Tas- 
mania, retained  from  the  sixth  to  the  forty-third  degree  of  south 
latitude ;  and  especially  of  those  of  the  outlying  islands  in  prox- 
imity with  others  inhabited  by  the  olive-brown  Polynesians,  whose 
complexion  prevails  from  lat.  12^  S.  to  46^  S.  (New  Zealand). 
But  the  most  instructive  example  of  the  closer  relationship  of 
tint  to  race  than  to  climate  is  afforded  by  the  aborigines  of  the 
New  World,  which  hold  nearly  the  same  depth  of  copper-brown 
or  reddish  tint,  latitudinaUy  fi^om  Tierra  del  Fu^o  to  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  longitudinally  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The 
contrast  between  the  South  American  Indians  and  die  African 
Negroes  would  seem  to  be  decisive  against  the  hypothesis  of 
d^rees  of  solar  influence  being  the  causes  of  degrees  of  darkness 
of  complexion. 

But  there  is  an  element  in  the  problem  which  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  viz. '  time.'  If  Africa  be  an  older  con- 
tinent than  South  America,  its  aborigines  may  have  been  sub- 
jected to  solar  influences  through  a  longer  series  of  generations. 
We  know  not  the  extent  of  such  series ;  some  may  deem  that 
were  the  intertropical  South  American  Indians  subject  to  a 
vertical  sun  during  the  long  ages  of  Africa's  emersion,  they  would 
acquire  a  darker  complexion. 

Climate,  however,  depends  on  other  influences  than  sunshine. 
Degrees  of  moisture,  and  whatever  influences  cause  a  contrast  or 
gradation  of  seasons,  &c.,  may  have  their  effects  upon  com- 
plexion. Filthy  habits,  foul  air,  and  bad  food,  affecting  biliary 
and  other  secretions,  have  their  share  in  darkening  the  skins  or 
sallowing  the  complexions  of  the  Esquimaux,  Fins,  and  Laps, 
e.g.  as  compared  with  the  cleanlier  and  more  healthily  living  and 
better  nourished  Scandinavians  residing  some  degrees  further 
from  the  pole.  But  assuming,  as  the  general  result  of  the  above 
survey  of  human  complexions,  that  such  complexions  do,  in  the 
main,  show  a  certain  dependent  relationship  on  solar  light  and 
heat,  and  postulating  the  effect  of  long  periods  of  such  subjec- 
tion, we  might  then  be  led  to  conclude  the  darkest  of  the 
intertropical  and  warm  temperate  peoples  to  be  the  oldest ;  that 
the  Melauians,  scattered  on  islands  to  the  east  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  inhabit  relics  of  a  continent  as  old  as,  perhaps  older  than, 
Africa;  and  that  the  lighter-tinted  races  on  intercalated  or 
contiguous  portions  of  dry  land  are  subsequent  immigrations 
or  derivatives  from  lands  less  affected  by  solar  influences.  On 
this  hypothesis  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  deepest-tinted  races 
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existing  in  the  islands  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago  are  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  such — those  most  entitled  to  be  termed  aborigines. 
The  Hindoos,  by  the  same  pigmental  test,  would  be  deemed  older 
than  the  Parsee  or  Mahometan  natives  of  Hindostan,  as  historr, 
indeed,  testifies.  In  extra-tropical  latitudes,  human  generatioiis 
may  have  succeeded  each  other  for  the  same  duration  of  time  a« 
in  tropical  ones,  without  further  deepening  or  development  of 
pigment  than  such  diminishing  influence  of  the  sun  may  effect. 
Such  peoples,  migrating  to  tropical  countries,  may  long  maintain 
their  inherited  complexions ;  just  as  the  black  races  migrating  to 
extra-tropical  latitudes  long  retain  the  tint  inherited  from  fore- 
fathers in  whom  it  has  been  established  primarily  by  the  requisite 
continuance  of  exposure  to  extreme  solar  heat  and  light. 

§  359,  Callosities. — The  epiderm,  besides  forming  the  firm  and 
more  or  less  insensible  outer  protection  of  the  derm,  acquires  un- 
usual thickness  at  certain  parts  in  different  mammals.  It  forms 
callosities  over  the  sternum  of  the  Camel  and  Dromedary,  and 
ui^on  the  parts  of  the  joints  (carpal  and  rotular)  on  which  these 
useful  beasts  of  burden  kneel.  It  defends  the  broad  back  of  the 
penultimate  phalanges  of  the  fingers  of  the  knuckle-walking 
Apes,  the  ischial  tuberosities  of  most  lower  Catarhincs,  and  the 
prehensile  surface  of  the  tail  in  many  Platyrhines. 

In  the  EquidcB  there  are  callosities  on  the  inner  sui*face  of  the 
limbs,  which,  however,  are  more  dermal  than  epidermal.  In  the 
Horse,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  fore-leg,  a  little  above  the  caqms 
('fore-knee'  Hippotomy),  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  hind-leg, 
a  little  below  the  *  tarsus'  (hock-joint,  Hippotomy),  is  a  naketl 
protuberance  of  a  soft  homy  consistence,  about  the  size  of  a 
chestnut,  and  called  *  chataigne '  by  the  French  veterinarians. 
Behind  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  is  a  similar  but  smaller 
horny  tubercle,  called  the  *  ergot,'  or  spur.  The  Ass  has  not  the 
*  chataigne '  on  the  hind-leg ;  but  there  is  the  vestige  of  one  on 
the  fore-leg,  situated  there  as  in  the  Horse ;  it  consists  of  » 
patch  of  black  skin  devoid  of  hair,  but  not  horny.  There  is  a 
similar  trace  of  the  spur  (ergot)  behind  the  nietacarpo-  and 
metatarso-phalangeal  joints.  The  Zebra  resembles  the  Ass  in 
these  respects:  the  homologue  of  the  fore-leg  callosity  is  a 
patch  of  black  naked  skin  about  3^  inches  long  and  3  inches 
broad  ;  the  callosities  behind  the  metacar|)o-tarso-})halangeal  joints 
are  like  those  of  the  Ass. 

§  360.  Hair, — The  cutaneous  clothing  characteristic  of  the 
Mammalian  class  is  '  hair.'  It  consists  of  unbranched  filaments 
of  epidermal  material,  usually  composed  of  *  pith '  and  *  crusty' 


and  in  which  are  distinguiahed  the  '  root,'  the  *  st«m,'  and  the 
'  point.' 

The  root  is  soder  and  lighter  id  colour  than  the  etem,'  is  con- 
tained in  a  canal  of  the  skin  or  sheath,  fig.  487,  e,  and  expands  at 
the  implanted  end  into  the  *  knob.'  This  part  during  the  growth 
of  the  hair  has  a  conical  cavity  inclosing  the  '  bulb,'  ib.  /,  which 
forms  the  *  pith ;'  from  its  base  there  is  reflected  upon  the  '  knob ' 
a  capsular  layer  of  cells  which  forms  the  '  crust ; '  this  layer  is  con- 
tinued to  near  the  outlet  of  the  sheath ; 
it  consists  of  two  or  more  layers  of 
cells,  the  outermost  of  which  have 
generally  lost  their  '  nuclei.'  The 
proper  tunic  of  the  sheath  is  *  derm,' 
lined  by  epiderm  continuous  with  the 
cuticle,  which  accordingly,  when  shed, 
usually  brings  away  the  hairs.  In  the 
dermic  part  there  is  a  vascular  and  a 
hyaline  layer;  die  latter  ceasing  with 
the  capsular  part  of  the  hair's  matrix. 

Two  sebaceous  glands,  ib.  A,  usually 
open  into  the  hair-sheath ;  and  one 
or  more  delicate  muscles,  ib.  ff,  of 
unetriped  fibre,  pass  from  the  harder 
superficies  of  the  derm  to  be  inserted 

into  the  capsule  beneath  the  glands ;  these  are  mainly  concerned 
in  raising  the  hairs. 

Hairs,  like  teeth,  are  of  two  kinds  as  regards  growth ;  one 
temporary,  the  other  persistent  The  former  arc  shed  and  suc- 
ceeded by  new  hair,  usually  once  a  year;  the  latter  have  persistent 
bulbs  and  perennial  growth.  The  body-hair  of  the  Horse  is  an 
example  of  the  first  kind,  the  hair  of  the  mane  and  tail  of  the 
second  kind.  In  many  Mammals  there  are  two  kinds  of  hair, 
according  to  form,  length,  and  structure ;  one  short,  fine,  more  or 
less  curled,  and  mostly  hidden  by  the  longer,  coarser,  and  straighter 
kind,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  external  coat,  albeit  the  roots 
sink  deeper  into  (he  derm  than  do  those  of  the  internal  coat, 
usually  called  '  fur.' 

These  two  kinds  of  hair — inner  and  outer — are  most  distinctly 
as  well  as  abundantly  shown  in  arctic  and  aquatic  quadrupeds, 
(ermine,  sable,  beaver,  and  the  seal-tribe),  especially  in  the  young 
state,  when  the  heat-fcrming  power  is  weak.     In  some  species  of 


tint  u  confined 


19  striUng  in  the  hair  of  the  Ornilhorhrnchnf,  in 
a  the  cxpauilMi  tenniniil  pan  of  the  hair. 
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SoiU  the  *  fur '  gets  scanty  in  the  adult  {Otaria  lobaiay  eg.) ;  in 
others  it  continues  abundant  in  quantity,  and  of  fine  quality 
(  Oturia  ^trsina^  e.  g.)«  hence  a  difierence  in  the  oommercial  Tafaie 
i>t  the  skin»>  whereby  'sealers'  distinguish  between  the  'hair- 
seals  *  and  the  *  fur-seals.' 

The  term  *■  woiJ  *  is  coounanly  understood  to  mean  the  naodified 
hairs  of  domesticated  breeds  of  sheep,  whidi,  tfaroi^  m  finely 
imbrii'^te  arrangement  of  superficial  serrated  seales*  and  a 
curly  dU{K>sition«  have  the  property  d  mntnal 
'  fching«'  on  which  depends  the  Tidue  of  wool  in 
The  prv>)^rty  i$  present  in  a  minor  degree  in  the  longer,  straighter, 
scantier  deece  of  such  wild  sheep  as  die  Himalayan  Oris  llymei. 
the  (V:V  A'Mm*»m  of  Central  Asia*  and  the  Oris  Mutiwmm  a 
SArvliutaL  la  the  domesticated  rates  the  fieeee  h^  beat  aaotn- 
ficil  ami  improved*  in  various  degrees^  by  cnesznor  the  fateedn.  by 
choice  ^^*  climate  and  pasture,  and  by  careful  aaenti*>n 
dirria:^  tls  :CTVwth*  ua:il  n%>t  ocIt  b»  the  oriirTnai 
v^*  the  j*i\xluct  Jijsij^ivarvf\!.  but  t^-jalides  of  wix4  •:f 
aiKl  v^"  vi'Torecr  decrees  of  sarerwrrrr  haTe  be«a  oci 
nfcl!y  vluisi^ic  i~:v>  two  cij^ses^  one  becrcr  niipced  5»r  " 
the  v^tiier  K»c  •  v\.HXi?iTic-*  aLZ»i  fc%:cii  available  ix  a  iT' 
ujk.rul  3t2\i  clec»2t  ^?xr/-e  f-iVrlcsw' 

T*^e  ieece  of  lio  i.aiostioire^i  varrsfces  of 
A  :cu:^"vi  ii>  i::JI*:%r'U2^  rr'cerdes  r^a«ierTn!r  i  uEeril  5' 
mjL-r  i:*iorx-e?s>  In  ill  Kurr:::iiiars  the  bair  i  ^ne^  anmia 
wvii*L  ia'Ttfa  ro  tJe  w^*  »l  of  Sce^fc  W4r»  ir  aoc  «iift.'i"s»  T'^r* 
L^:i:r.Ms>  ^ttu  :»»  :rxre»"di:n:  rie  ieec*!  •*£  jne  in  lae  L^>iniv~im  i-- 
ItV'*-*^  t'  ir':cu:>  *:«e»-'ame  riir.r^i  ia»i   ietacaei  in  onKSCS-  in  ii^fr 

Ufxrva:   ,»f  zir  or  w»>  i :  "fi^  ::>  s^reu  'n  :iie  3^'iSfk-c«i*?: 
^ns-  -ic  ,':i>e  -^-n  zie  '^rmiiz^ziinu  El»r^caar'  sid  iaimo 

T'le  oi.i.r^-.  -:>e   *n5^«:e    jf  rie  **rs.  me  ^  le  "f  tae  -: 
h  I.  M«.*i.    ^«     ia.r  ::i    i*-!T:c    r'laiir'ir*^*:'^.     :;.x-   -ir^aM    ■^.^^rr.**^- 
ITic  >4'n.   /£*  r:ie  S  v*c   a  "ne  Ciat^t  lad  Tt*  mc-.^ir^  *>  irr  rzakif  * 
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hair  from  the  hot  sand  of  the  desert.'  Nocturnal  quadrupeds  of 
hot  climates,  as,  e.g.,  LemuridcB,  have  the  soft  fur  and  the  longer 
scantier  kind  of  hair.  The  northern  Wild  Boar  has  an  undercoat 
of  fur  besides  the  bristles :  in  most  domestic  Hogs  the  latter  alone 
are  developed ;  and  a  gland-like  body  partly  surrounds  the  matrix 
of  the  bristle,  fig.  485,  t.  Rhinoceroses  and  Elephants  of  tropical 
latitudes  have  but  one  kind  of  hair,  most  conspicuous  in  the 
young,  especially  in  elevated  localities^  but  almost  wholly  lost  in 
the  full-grown  animal.  The  Hippopotamus,  Sireniuj  Cetaeea, 
Bimana,  are  examples  of  naked  Mammals ;  but  on  the  limited 
localities  where  the  skin  develops  such  a  covering,  it  is  of  the 
mammalian  character — hair  or  bristle.  The  foetal  Whales  show 
the  latter  on  the  lip,  the  adult  Elephants  and  Rhinoceroses  on  the 
tail.  Human  hair,  which  continues  to  grow  through  more  or  less 
of  life,  has  distinctions  as  to  localities  and  length,  characteristic 
of  age  and  sex :  it  varies  in  colour  from  pale  yellow  to  black,  and 
in  form  from  straight  to  crisp,  resembling  wool  on  the  head  of 
the  Xegro  variety. 

The  degree  of  imbrication  of  the  scaly  outer  layer  of  the  human 
hair  is  such  that  rubbing  one  between  the  thumb  and  finger  pushes 
the  root-end  away.  Beneath  the  scales  the  cortical  part  of  the 
hair  is  minutely  fibrous ;  it  includes  a  cellular  pith  with  pigment, 
upon  which  the  colour  of  the  hair  mainly  depends.  In  the  minute 
hairs  on  the  general  surface  of  the  body,  the  pith  is  wanting. 
I  have  observed  the  hair  of  the  beard  to  be  three-sided,  with 
rounded  angles,  in  transverse  section ;  the  hair  of  the  head  of  the 
same  individual  being  a  full  oval  in  such  section. 

The  general  direction  of  the  minute  and  fine  hairs  on  the 
human  limbs  accords  with  that  of  the  medullary  arteries  of 
the  long  bones,  viz.  toward  the  elbow-joint  and  from  the  knee- 
joint.*  A  corresponding  disposition  prevails  in  the  hairy  clothing 
of  the  limbs  of  Qtiadrumana,  In  the  attitude  assumed  by  an 
Ape  crouching  beneath  the  pelting  of  a  tropical  shower,  with 
close-bent  limbs,  thigh  and  fore-arm  upward,  arm  and  leg  down* 
ward,  the  reverse  directions  of  the  hairs  on  the  proximal  and 
distal  segments  will  be  seen  to  be  such  as  to  act  in  both  as  a 
downward  watershed. 

The  general  direction  of  the  hair  in  swift  quadrupeds  offers 
least  impediment  to  forward  motion.  Some  small  burrowers, 
which  move  backward  as  well  as  forward  in  their  long  and  narrow 

'  XX.  vol.  iii.  p.  243. 

'  EscHBicHT  has  given  ample  details  of  the  disposition  of  the  hair  in  the  hnman 
foetus,  in  ocxxx''. 
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tunnels,  would  be  inconvenienced  by  such  unchangeable  disposi- 
tion of  their  fur.  Accordingly  in  Moles,  Shrews,  and  Platypi, 
e.g.,  the  stem  of  the  hair  is  filamentary,  the  end  broad  and  flat, 
and  the  slender  and  expanded  parts  may  alternate  twice  or 
oftener  in  the  course  of  the  hair,  enabling  the  whole  fur  to 
assume  any  direction  in  which  it  may  be  stroked. 

The  heat^retaining  property  of  the  pilose  covering  is  mainly 
due  to  the  amount  of  air  it  is  able  to  retain.  The  long  curly 
character  of  the  Sheep's  and  Llama's  fleece  is  one  modification  to 
this  end ;  the  swifter  Deer  and  Antelope  are  not  so  encumbered ; 
but  the  hairs  composing  their  thin  but  close  and  smooth  pelt 
have  a  cellular  structure  which  combines  lightness  with  the  re- 
quisite air-intercepting  quality. 

In  the  Horse  there  is  a  central  point  on  each  flank,  whence 
the  hair  radiates  in  a  somewhat  spiral  manner:  the  corresponding 
centre  in  the  Giraffe  is  a  little  behind  the  middle  of  the  abdomen, 
towards  the  lower  part.' 

The  hide  of  the  larger  Ruminants  which  are  exposed  to  the 
elements  in  the  prolonged  act  of  grazing  is  defended  by  the 
greasiness  of  the  hair,  as  may  be  felt  in  the  recently  killed  Red- 
deer  or  Fallow-deer.  The  amount  of  sebaceous  matter  excreted 
with  the  hair  in  some  Antelopes  is  such  as  to  have  suggested  a 
specific  name  in  accordance  therewith.' 

The  varieties  of  structure  of  hair  are  extreme  :  those  of  Deer 
seem  almost  wholly  to  consist  of  cellular  pith,  the  cortex  unde- 
finable :  the  tail-hair  of  the  Horse,  and  the  Pig's  bristle,  offer 
the  opposite  extreme  of  thickness  of  cortex  and  minimum  of  i»ith. 
But  these  and  other  modifications  demand  a  special  micrography.* 
Hairs  of  some  quadrupeds,  the  Racoon,  e.g.,  in  the  filamentary 
productions  of  the  cortical  scales,  recall  the  character  of  the 
immature  down  in  Birds  (vol.  ii.  p.  237).  In  some  Rodents,  the 
Hare,  e.g.,  several  fine  hairs  project  from  the  mouth  of  the  same 
sheath  as  the  larger  hair.  In  Mice  and  Shrews  the  mai^ns  of 
the  cortical  scales  encompass  the  hair  and  project  forward  or 
rootward.  This  free  projection  is  such  in  some  bats  that  the 
hair  presents  the  appearance  of  a  succession  of  ensheathed 
funnels  with  their  ajiices  backward  or  outward.  The  hair  of  the 
Sloth  is  fluted,  the  crust  appearing  to  be  composed  of  several 

*  The  varieties  in  this  respect  merit  more  notice  than  they  hare  hitherto  receivocL 
'  Ltiurilkrd's  AntUope  Miciuosa  is  probubly  the  same  species  as  Kobua  Sing-$in^  of 

Ogilby. 

"  Brief  immersion  in  sulphuric  acid  and  cleansing  with  ether  are  requisite  pielinii- 

naries  fur  clear  and  satisfactory  microscopic  specimens  of  hairs. 


filaments  confluent  with  a  commoo  central  pith.  In  the  Peccari 
the  pith  of  the  coarse  body-faair  is  crossed  bj  condensed  cells  like 
beams  strengthening  the  cortex.  The  colour  of  the  hair  is  lost 
by  age  in  Man,  and  during  the  winter  season  id  the  annually 
renewed  covering  of  many  arctic  Mammals;  the  eiidosmotic 
transfer  of  their  contents  from  cell  to  cell  of  the  pith  efiects  this 
change.  The  hairs  of  the  Cape-Mole  are  peculiar  for  the 
iridescent  tints  they  reflect,  whence  its  generic  name,  Chr^MO~ 
ckhrit. 

The  stififer,  thicker  kinds  of  '  hair '  are  called  '  brixtles : '  when 
these  attain  unusual  length,  grow  from  the  lips,  cheeks,  and  other 
parts  of  the  head,  and  have  the  matrix  supiilicd  by  unusually 
large  nerves,  endowing  them  with  tactile  or  exploratory'  faculties, 
they  are  termed  'whiskers'  or  '  vibrissie'':  those  which  beset  the 
muzzle  of  the  Walrus  att^n  the  thickness  and  stifiriess  of  spines, 
and  serve,  also,  mechanical  uses.* 
The  muscles  moving  vi  brittle 
have  the  striped  fihr& 

{  361.  SpintM, — Over  the  major 
]iart,  including  the  more  exposed 
surfaces,  of  the  skin  of  the  Hedge- 
he^  {Erinaceut,  CrnUUn)  spines 
are  developed  in  such  numbers  and 
of  such  length  as  to  conceal  the 
hairs;  thev  are  nearly  straight, 
terminate  in  a  point,  and,  when 
fully  formed,  arc  smaller  at  the 
root  than  in  the  shaft.  Thev 
have  a  thick,  stiff,  homy  cortex, 
including  a  pith  of  cells  ar- 
ranged in  transverse  groups,  fig. 
488,  a.  The  matrix  is  originally 
bitnated  beneath  the  derm,  in  con-  1 
tact  with  the  strong  'panniculus  *rii..nnf.iiii.,-"injfp..nf n,^rtUot: 
camosus;'  but  section  of  the  skin 

shows  the  roots  and  sheaths  of  the  quills,  extending  to  different 
depths  according  to  the  period  of  their  growth:  the  newly 
formed  ones  are  lodged  deep,  and  terminate  without  contracting, 
the  pulp  being  large  and  active,  and  the  cavity  c*)ntaining  it  of  corre- 
8|)ondingaize;  but  as  the  growth  of  the  quill  proceeds,  the  reflected 
integument  forming  the  sheath  gradually  shortens  and  draws  the 
(juill  nearer  the  surface ;  the  pulp  is  at  the  same  time  progrcs- 
■  UK.  toI.  iii.  p.  245.  '  lb.  p.  24S. 
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sively  absorbed,  and  the  baae  of  the  quill  is  contracted  in  dia- 
meter, until  it  adheres  to  the  surface  of  the  derm  by  a  narroir 
neck,  below  which  is  a  slightly  expanded  remnant  of  the  matrix. 
The  disposition  of  the  dermal  muscles  subserving  the  spiny  armour 
of  Erinaceus  europaus,  is  given  at  pp.  18,  19,  figs.  7  and  8. 

In  the  Porcupine  (^Hyatrix  criatata)  the  spines  attain  so  great  a 
length  that  thoy  are  called  '  quills.'  ThcformatiTe  pulp,  fig.  489, 
e,  is  longitudinally  furrowed  ;  to  it  is  due  the  cellular  pith :  the 
capsule  or  inner  layer  of  the  theca  is  reflected  into,  or  fills,  the 
pulp-grooves,  and  deposits  therein,  and  continuously  around  the 
whole,  the  horny  cortex :  the  consequent  arrangement  of  crust 
and  pith  is  such  as  in  transverse  section  1o  give  the  figure,  fig,  489. 
Beneath  the  matrix  is  a  cavity  like  a  minute '  bursa  mucosa,'  which 
allows  much  freedom  of  motion  to  the  quiil  when  acted  upon  hy 
the  muscle,  d,  of  the  sheath,  f:  a  sebaceous  gland,  h,  serves  the 
quill  opening  into  the  sheath  near  the  outlet.  When  the  growth 
is  completed,  the  matrix  shrinks,  and  the  same  movement  to  the 
periphery  of  the  derm  takes  place  as  in  the  spines  of  the  Hedge- 
hog. Thus  it  happens  that  when  the  quills  of  the  Porcupine  are 
violently  shaken  by  the  action  of  the  cutaneous  muscle,  c,  the 
adhesion  of  some  old  quills  to  the  derm  has  been  so  reduced  that 
they  are  thrown  off. 


§  362.  Scales. — Only  one  genus  of  Mammal  {ManU)  offers  a 
covering  of  scales ;  and  with  them  arc  associated  hairs.  The  scales 
are  large,  epidermal  or  horny  in  tissue,  and  imbricate  or  overlap- 
ping, with  the  free  border  turned  backward,  vol.  ii.  fig.  158.  The 
external  surface  of  the  derm  is  raised  into  large  rhomboidal  pro- 
cesses, upon  which  the  scales  are  moulded :  beneath  the  derm  is 
a  thick  '  panniculus  camosus,'  adapted  to  draw  the  integument 
around  the  animal  as  a  means  of  defence,  and  connected  with 
muscular  slips,  which  erect  the  scales. 
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A  few  other  Mammals  show  partial  deposits  of  scale-shaped 
cuticle.  Thus,  in  the  tail  of  the  Beaver  the  epiderm  is  disposed 
in  hard  scale-like  plates^  the  anterior  margins  of  which  project 
obliquely  inwards,  and  develop  small  pointed  processes  which  pass 
into  corresponding  depressions  of  the  derm.  In  the  great  Flying 
Dormice  of  Africa  {AnomeJurus)  there  is  a  double  row  of  alternate 
overlapping  homy  plates  at  the  under  part  of  the  base  of  the  tail, 
reminding  one  by  their  size  and  strength  of  the  scales  of  Manis. 

§  363.  Nails  J  Claws,  and  Hoofs. — The  derm  covering  the  ends 
of  the  digits,  in  Man,  is  closely  connected  or  confluent  with  the 
perioste  at  the  back  of  the  last  phalanx,  and  forms  near  its  base  a 
crescentic  groove  or  *  nail*bed,'  from  the  ridged  and  highly  vascular 
surface  of  which  a  solution  of  epidermic  material  exudes,  which 
material  formifies  as  cells,  at  first  vertical  to  the  surface ;  then, 
when  pushed  off  by  a  succeeding  precipitate  of  cells,  becoming 
flattened,  and  ultimately  condensing  or  coalescing  into  the  homy 
plate  termed  the  '  nail.' 

In  the  hoofed  quadrupeds  the  ridged  or  laminate  vascular  derm 
or  dermo-perioste  extends  over  the  fore  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
last  phalanx,  and  similarly  pro\ddes  it.  with  a  thick  hard  homy 
wall,  in  great  part  of  which  the  primitive  celU  have  condensed 
into  fibres  perpendicular  to  the  plane  by  which  the  superincumbent 
weight  is  transferred  to  the  ground.  In  the  Horse  the  formative 
lamellae  are  shown  in  fig.  17,  at  17  ;  the  resulting  hoof  being 
turned  off  to  expose  the  homy  lamella;,  ib.  3,  which  interlock  with 
the  vascular  lamellse.  From  the  greater  part  of  the  derm  cover- 
ing the  under  surface  of  the  foot  homy  matter  arranged  as  vertical 
fibres  is  also  formed,  completing,  with  the  denser  front  and  side 
walls,  the  case  called  *  hoof.'  The  fibrous  epiderm  on  the  sole  of 
the  bisulcate  foot  of  the  Ruminant  is  verv  thick,  but  less  dense 
than  in  the  soliped.  Further  particulars  of  the  structure  of  the 
Horse's  hoof  are  given  at  pp.  39-41. 

In  Camivora  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx  forms  a  '  nail-bed ' 
much  deeper  than  in  Man,  a  plate  of  bone  being  reflected  forward 
like  a  sheath  for  the  base  of  the  terminal,  prominent,  and  pointed 
part  of  the  phalanx.  The  dermo-perioste  of  this  bed  develops  a 
very  dense  homy  sheath  covering  the  claw-core,  and  reciprocally 
received  at  its  base  within  the  '  bed  *  or  sheath  formed  by  that 
part  of  the  ungual  phalanx.  For  the  form  of  such  '  claw '  in  the 
Felines,  and  the  muscular  and  elastic  structures  connected  there- 
with, see  pp.  69,  70,  and  fig.  36.  The  maximum  of  claw-develop- 
ment is,  however,  presented  by  the  Armadillos  (vol.  iL  figs.  272, 
276),  the  Sloths  (ib.  fig.  280),  and  the  Anteaters  (ib.  fig.  263):  in 
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the  gigantic  extinct  members  of  the  order  Bruta  (Megatherium^ 
fig.  279,  e.g.)  the  claws  and  their  core  or  supporting  bone 
rivalled  the  horns  of  many  Kuminants  in  bulk. 

§  364.  Horns. — The  horn  of  the  Rhinoceros  consists  of  a 
uniform  compact  agglutinate  mass  of  epidermal  fibres,  the  slightly 
concave  base  of  which  is  attached  to  the  dermo-perioste  of  as 
slightly  elevated  a  rugous  tract  of  bone :  it  is  medial  in  position 
and  symmetrical  in  shape. 

The  Asiatic  continent  and  the  Island  of  Java  have  the  one- 
homed  species  called  Rhinoceros  indicus  and  Rh,  sondaicus  (voL  ii. 
p.  284,  fig.  165):  the  same  continent  and  the  Island  of  Sumatra 
have  the  two-homed  species  {Iih.  sumatranus):  all  the  known 
kinds  of  RhinoceroSy  four  in  number,  of  Africa  are  two-horned  : 
in  these  one  horn  is  behind  the  other  in  the  same  medial  tract  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  skull.^  The  nasal  bones  support  the  constant 
or  anterior  horn  :  when  a  second  is  superadded  it  is  attached  to 
the  frontals,  and  is, usually, shorter  than  the  first;*  in  Rhinoceros 
Oswellii  considerably  shorter ;  but  in  Rh,  Ketloa  it  is  almost  or 
quite  as  long  as  the  first  hom,  but  is  straight.  The  horn  or 
horns  of  the  female  Rhinoceros  are  usually  shorter  or  smaller  than 
in  the  male.  In  the  young  one-horned  Rhinoceros  living,  from 
1834  to  1849,  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  the  new  fibres  of  the 
growing  hom  were  chiefly  added  to  the  front  and  sides,  those  at 
the  back  decaying,  and  by  this  direction  of  addition  the  hom  pre- 
served its  relative  position  to  the  fore  part  of  the  growing  head. 
This  local  decay  and  renovation  became  less  conspicuous  after  the 
animal  liad  gained  its  full  size ;  and  in  the  long  horns  of  aged 
individuals  the  whole  basal  circumference  presents  the  same 
smooth  and  |>olishcd  surface,  the  reception  of  additional  matter 
being  then  restricted  to  the  completed  area  of  the  base. 

Raise  and  prolong  the  bone  covered  by  the  vascular  horn- 
forming  tegument,  and  the  next  type  of  hom  would  result.  In 
most  Ruminants  (Oxen,  Antelopes,  Goats,  Sheep)  a  pair  of  pro- 
cesses extend  from  the  frontal  bones,  the  dermo-perioste  of  which 
develops  a  sheath  comjmsed  of  homy  fibres :  but  the  siip|Kirting 
pn)ccss  is  long  and  conical,  and  the  horn  which  sheaths  it  is  corre- 
spondingly hollow,  whence  the  Ruminants,  so  armed,  are  termed 
*  hollow-horned.'  The  bone  is  termed  the  *  core  :'  it  has  usually 
a  nigous  or  gnnjved  exterior :  in  Dovida  and  Ovidtc  the  frontal 

*  The  nasiilH  of  the  fossil  RhirunrroH  minntus^  Cuv.,  show  a  transvcrbc  pair  of  Mnall 
ami  MiH)oth  eoniral  prtx-csscf*,  which  cannot  confidently  Iks  inferred  to  have  (>uMaineti 
horns:  like  tlio  Jihinoerroit  inchivufl,  I  l^eliovo  it  to  hare  been  hornless. 

*  There  an»  reports,  npinling  confirmation,  of  a  small  thinl  horn,  as  a  raw  rarictv. 
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sinuses  extend  therein :  in  Antilopida  the  core  is  solid  or  but 
slightly  excavated  at  the  base.  In  an  Indian  species  {Antilope 
^ttadrieonu,  fig.  491)  two  pairs  of  hom-cores  are  developed  from 


the  fitmtalfl;  the  same  peculiarity  characterised  the  gigantic 
extinct  Antelopes  (Bramathmvm  and  Sicathmum,  tdI.  li.  p.  473, 
fig.  32S),  and  they  also  combined  the  branched  character  of  the 
bom  in  the  hinder  pair,  which  is 
at  present  restricted  to  the  single 
pair  borne  hj  the  Prong-faom  An- 
telope (^Antilaeapra  Amerieima,  fig. 


In  the  bue  Oxen  (^Bot)  the  bom-cores  spring  from  the  posterior 
angles  of  the  frontak,  fig.  490 :  in  the  Bisons  (fuon)  their  origin 
VOL.   III.  8  3 
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is  s  little  in  advance  of  these  angles  (Vol.  iL  fig.  320):  in  tht 
BuflfaloeB  and  Bubaline  Antelopes  the  horn-cores  rise  by  bW 
and  extended  bases,  meeting  at  the  mid-line  {Bubaliu  Cn/rr, 
B.  moschatus,  B.  Gnu) :  id  Antelopes  the  origin  of  the  horns  m 
more  in  advance.  The  shape,  size,  length  and  direcdou  of  tV 
horns  vary  extremely  in  the  hollow-homed  Ruminants ;  in  many 
they  are  transversely  ridged  or  annulate ;  but  several  rings  nuj 
be  formed  in  one  year :  a  periodical  activity  of  growth  b  sotice- 
able  in  most,  as  in  the  Ram  and  Goat,  toward  the  period  of  ibc 
rut.  Horns  are  usually  present  in  both  sexes ;  but  in  some  {(enen 
of  Antelopes  (  Tragdapbus,  Cenicapra,  Cephalophus,  e.g.)onlja 
the  male.  In  Antilocapra  the  rudimental  horns  in  the  femile 
are  sometimes  conspicuous,  but  are  small,  short,  and  simple,  >i  u 
the  yearling-buck. 

The  Prong-buck  aci]uires  its  full-sized  horns  by  progreaiif 
growth  of  the  persistent  core  and  by  annual  shedding  and  renewii 
of  the  extra-vascular  sheath.  The  latter  phenomena  hare  b«ii 
jon  witnessed  and  recorded  bjlufl 

trustworthy  observers.  -W' 
Bartlett  noticed  their  f»ll  i"' 
young  male  at  the  Zooli^inl 
Gardens,  November  Tth,  \fA'- 
the  shed  sheath  was  8  iu.  H^ 
and  showed  an  obtuse  begin- 
ning of  the  lower  prong  of 'lif 
fork,  fig.  493,  a,  c.  Tt* 
dermo-perioste  of  the  core  di« 
jf  not  lose  its  vasculantj :  l|* 
shedding  of  the  agglutinstw 
fibres  of  the  sheath,  Iikett«|. 
of  the  ordinary  hair,  is  due  to  the  obliteration  of  the  motneB*'! 
these  fibres  and  their  extrusion  from  the  dermo-perioste;  ''™'' 
in  the  meanwhile,  has  begun  to  develope  a  new  coat  of  fibres,  w- 
These,  on  the  shedding  of  the  old  mass,  appear  a»  an  abiinJ>»' 
covering  of  long,  straight,  silky  and  light^coloure J  \am,  '''■  ■ 
the  growth  of  which  mechanically  upliHis  and  pushes  off  tbe " 
sheath.  The  new  sheath,  4  inches  long  when  so  exposed,  g" 
to  6  inches  in  the  course  of  three  weeks,  at  which  time  the  nt"^ 
had  begun  to  felt  or  agglutinate  into  a  compact  horn  at  the  su*' 
mit,  fig.  493,  B,  f.' 

Dr.  Canfield  observed  in  a  young  yearling  male  Prong'f"", 
which  he  had  captive,  at  Monterey,  California,  the  growth  of  '^ 
'  ccixit".  p.  7 IB. 
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first  pair  of  horns  commencing  in  July  (1855))  and  attaining  the 
length  of  ^ths  of  an  inch  and  the  form  of  a  mammillarj  knob ; 
the  sheath  was  shed,  early  in  December,  leaving  the  core  ^  an 
inch  long,  and  covered  by  fine  silky  hairs :  in  a  week  the  £^g)u- 
tination  of  the  summit  into  compact  horn  commenced.  In  Oc^ 
tober  1857,  the  animal  being  two  years  and  a  half  old,  the  horns 
were  9  inches  long,  and  the  anterior  prong  was  indicated  by  a 
protuberance,  as  in  fig.  493,  a,  the  agglutinate  tip  of  which  soon 
became  confluent  with  that  of  the  main  stem.  The  phenomena 
noted  between  1855  and  1857  indicated  an  annual  shedding  of 
the  horn-core.^  It  is  probable  that  such  takes  place,  also,  in 
the  fully-formed  horn  and,  in  the  month  of  November,  as  a 
rule.* 

The  GiraJBTe  has  a  pair  of  small,  short,  cylindroid  unbranched 
horns  which  consist  of  bone  covered  by  hairy  skin  terminated  by 
a  tuft  of  coarser  hair.  The  bones  are  not  processes  of  the  skull 
but  are  joined,  like  epiphyses,  by  *  synchondrosis  '  to  both  frontal 
and  parietal  bones,  the  base  crossing  the  coronal  suture.  They 
are  present  in  both  sexes  (voL  iL  p.  476,  fig.  325) ;  and  the  young 
is  bom  with  such  horns,  being  the  sole  homed  mammal  that 
enters  the  world  with  these  weapons.' 

In  Deer  {Cervida)  the  horns  consist  wholly  of  bone  which 
grows  from  the  frontal,  the  periosteum  and  finely  haired  integu- 
ment, called  '  velvet,'  co*extending  therewith  during  the  period 
of  growth ;  at  the  end  of  which  the  formative  envelope  loses  ita 
vascularity,  dries  and  is  stript  off,  leaving  the  bone  a  hard  in- 
sensible weapon.  After  some  months'  use,  as  such,  the  horns  or 
more  properly  '  antlers,'  having  lost  all  vascular  connection  with 
the  skull,  and  standing  in  relation  thereto  as  dead  appendages, 
are  undermined  by  the  absorbent  process  and  shed ;  whereupon 
the  growth  of  a  succeeding  pair  commences.     The  shedding  of 

'  ocxxV.  p.  108. 

'  Thus  Dr.  Canfield  obserrcB : — '  In  the  month  of  December  and  January  I  hare 
nerer  killed  a  buck  with  large  homa ;  and  at  that  time  of  the  year  all  the  bucks 
appear  to  be  young  ones,  because  their  horns  are  so  small,  whereas  in  the  spring  and 
summer  months  almost  all  the  bucks  appear  to  be  old  ones,  for  their  horns  are  then 
large  and  noticeable.*  He  also  remarks : — '  In  the  summer  months  the  line  of  demar- 
cation is  very  apparent  and  abrupt  between  the  horn  and  the  sCin  from  which  it  grows, 
but  that  in  winter  there  is  no  demarcarion,  the  horn  being  very  soft  at  its  base,  pass* 
iDg  inseusibly  into  cudcular  tissues,  and  the  homy  substance  being  covered  thinly 
with  hair/     lb.  p.  108. 

'  ccxxTx".  p.  25.  A  broad  obtuse  eminence  formed  by  thickening  of  contiguous 
parts  of  the  two  frontals  at  the  part  of  the  frontal  suture,  the  base  of  which  eminence 
is  often  irregularly  excarated  or  undermined  by  vessels,  has  been  mistaken  for  a  third 
horn,  articulated  to  the  &ontals.  See  xcm'.  p.  219  ;  and  section  through  this  part, 
ToL  ii.  fig.  326. 
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the  antlers  coinciilea  with  that  of  the  hair,  and,  with  the  renewal 
of  the  flame,  ia  annual. 

Ab  a  rule  the  antlers  of  deer  are  branched :  their  base  expands 
into  a  series  of  dense  osseous  tubercles  (vol.  ii.  fig.  327,  A)  called 
the  'burr;*  this  ridge  defends  the  edge  of  the  froDtal  skin  and 
periosteum,  which  terminates  abruptly  beneath  it,  nsu&lly  on  a 
persistent  process  or  *  pedicel :  *  the  vessels  co-extendetl  with  the 
'  velvet '  during  the  growth  of  the  antler,  check  the  continuous 
development  of  the  basal  ridge,  and  leave  it  notched  and  per- 
forated. The  '  burr'  is  not  the  mechanical  cause  of  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  vessels.  To  suppose  that  the  growth  of  the  antler  is 
stopped  by  sudden  suppres^on  of  its  supply  of  blood — by  a  sort  of 
bony  ligature  of  the  arteries — exemplifies  a  shallow  physjolt^ : ' 
the  ebb  of  blood,  like  the  flow  or  'determination'  to  the  periodically 
growing  paii;,  whether  '  horn '  or  '  testicle,'  is  due  to  deeper  coa- 
stitutional  conditions.  As  the  vessels  of  the  antler  gradually 
diminish  in  size,  the  '  burr '  encroaches  upon  their  channels ;  bat 
of  these  sufficient  remains  in  the  form  of  perforations  and  notches 
to  allow  Uood  enough  to  pass  to  the  '  velvet,'  if  its  entire  depri- 
vation of  nourishment  were  not  a  pre-ordained  condition,  inde- 
pendent of  the  '  burr.' 

The  stem  or  body  of  the  antler  is  termed  the  'beam';  its 
branches  are  the  '  tynes,'  its  branchlets  the  '  snags ' :  the  fint  ^ 
lowest  branch  is  the  '  brow-tyue,'  as  projecting  trom  the  fore- 
part of  the  base,  forward,  fig.  494,  m  ;  the  second  is  the  '  beze ' 
or  'ber-tyne,'  ib.  n;  the  third  is  the  'royal,'  ih.  o;  the  upper 
ones,  which  are  more  or  less  clustered  on  an  expansion  or  '  cron^ ' 
of  thebeam,  arethe'sur- 
royals,'  ib.  p.  When  ■ 
branch  is  sent  off  from 
the  hind  part  of  the  beam, 
as  in  Megacerot*  it  is  « 
'back-tyne:'  this  is  long 
and  Bubpalmate  in  the 
Chinese  C.  daoidtanus.* 
In  the  Red-deer  ( Ctr- 
vut  elaphm),  as  in  all 
other  spedes,  the  first 
pair  of  antlers  which  the 
young  male  developes  in  the  spring  of  the  year  after  his  birth, 
consist  of  beam  only,  fig.  494,  a ;  they  are  called  '  dags,'  awl 
the  animal  carrying  them  is  a  '  brocket : '  the  next  year's  pair 
'  icvi'.  p.  filS.  ■  XYii'.  p.  *56.  ■  cesu,",  p.  37,  pL  4. 
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develope  the  '  brow-tyne,'  b,  and  characterise  the  '  spayad/ 
but  occasionally  a  '  royal '  also  appears,  as  at  c :  the  bez-tyne, 
a  '  royal '  and  short  *  sur-royal/  characterise  the  antlers,  ib.  d,  of 
the  *  staggard'  or  male  of  the  fourth  year:  in  the  fifth  year 
the  antlers  assume  the  type  of  e,  and  the  animal  is  a  'stag.' 
They  go  on  increasing  in  size,  length  of  tynes,  and  number  of 
those  diver^^g  from  the  expanded  crown,  ib./^  p,  until  the  male 
becomes  a  'great  Hart',  and  may  be  'summed  of  firom  10  to 
16  points.'  Barely,  however  does  a  Bed-deer  of  the  restricted 
'  forests '  of  Britain  or  France,  now  become  a  '  Cerf  de  diz  cours.'' 
But,  with  a  range  affording  choice  of  favourite  food,  and  under 
other  conditions  of  constitutional  vigour,  among  which  may  be 
reckoned  the  absence  of  that  irritation  of  nerves  caused  by  the 
dread  and  persecution  of  man,  the  bony  sexual  appendages  of  the 
skull  have  attained  grand  proportions.  The  largest  which  I  have 
personally  examined  are  of  a  Bed-deer,  killed  some  centuries  ago 
in  Walkchia.  The  length  of  each  antler  firom  burr  to  extreme 
tip,  following  the  curve  of  the  beam  is  5  feet  8  inches :  the 
crown  divides  into  four  primary  tynes,  the  subdivisions  or  snags 
of  which,  included  with  the  ordinary  tynes,  give  a  total  of  up- 
wards of  20  points :  the  weight  of  the  pair  is  74  lbs.  avoird.  These 
antlers  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Earl  Powerscourt,  by  whom 
I  have  been  favoured  with  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  diem. 

In  the  Fallow-deer  the  yearling  fawn  '  puts  up '  a  conical, 
commonly  slender  dag,  fig. 
495,  a ;  so  long  as  it  is  car- 
ried the  animal  is  a  'pricket' : 
the  antler  of  the  following 
year  is  longer,  and  sends  off 
two  tynes,  ib.  b ;  such  antlers 
characterise  the  'sorel':  the 
third  pair,  increasing  in  size, 
show,  in  addition  to  the  two 
anterior  tynes,  an  expan- 
sion of  the  beam  with  two  or 
more  short  snags,  ib.  c ;  they 
characterise  the  '  sore  '  or 
buck  of  the  fourth  year:  in 
the  fifth  the  antlers  assume  the  form  characteristic  of  the  species, 
ib.  d;  and  the  animal  is  a '  buck  of  the  first  head.'  In  the  seventh 
year  the   antlers  have   acquired  their  full  size  and  their  best 

■  The  foregoing  terms,  with  those  applied  to  the  Fallow-deer,  belong  to  *  Venerj* 
or  the  Art  of  the  Chase. 
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condition)  in  regard  to  length  and  sharpness  of  snags,  for  weapons 
of  combat :  the  buck  is  now  '  full-headed.'     After  the  seventh 
year  the   antlers  are  thicker,   heavier,  more   obtuse,  becoming 
shorter  in   the  beam,   and   especially   in  the  branches.        The 
antlers  of  the  Fallow-deer  are  shed  in  May ;  their  grow^th  is 
complete  in  August;  they  are  *  burnished,'  or  the  formatiTe  cover- 
ing is  stripped  or  rubbed  off,  early  in  September ;   prior  to  this 
they  are  said  to  be  '  in  velvet ',  the  fine  hairs  clothing  the  tempo- 
rary skin  resembling  the  pile  of  velvet.     In  the  Red-deer  tliese 
annual  phenomena  occur  about   a   month  earlier.      Soon  aAer 
burnishing,  the  combative  instincts  of  the  males  arise ;  and,  wlien 
the  swelling  of  the  throat  and  the  *  belling '  challenge  announce 
the  '  rut,'  the  combats  ensue  a  rotttrance :  thereupon  the  coin- 
cidence of  the  perfection  of  the  antlers  with  the  acquisition  of 
maturity  of  strength  and  wind,  enabling  the  male  to  wield  them 
in  the  most  efficient  manner,  gives  him  the  command  of  the  field, 
and  he  drives  oiF  every  younger  and  less  favoured  antagonist 
from  his  chosen  seraglio  of  hinds  or  does.     The  antlers  of  an 
older  buck  or  stag,  though  more  massive,  are  more  obtuse ;  the 
addition  to  the  bulk  of  the  body  is  then  due  to  other  matters  than 
working  muscle,  and  the  animal  is  sooner  '  out  of  wind.'     Ck>n- 
sequently  the  male  that  has  been  the  victor  of  one  year  is  con- 
quered by  the  younger  one,  now  in  his  prime,  who  ventured 
into  combat  with  him  and  was  beaten  the  previous  year.     Thus 
is  provision  made  for  the  propagation  of  the  race  by  the  best  and 
strongest.     It   may   further  be   remarked,  that  the   fawns   are 
*  dropped '  at  a  time  when  the  paternal  antlers  are  shed ;  and  the 
males,  which  are  vicious,  are  thus  deprived  of  the  power  of  in- 
juring the  young  during  their  more  tender  period  of  life. 

The  Rein-deer  (  Cervus  tarandus)  is  one  of  the  very  few  Cfr- 
vidcB  in  which  antlers  are  developed  by  the  female:  they  are 
shed  and  renewed  as  in  the  male,  but  are  much  smaller.  In  the 
male  they  are  remarkable  for  the  length  and  forward  curvature 
of  the  beam,  and  for  the  length  and  broad  terminal  snagged  ex- 
panse of  the  tynes,  especially  of  the  brow-tynes,  which  also  con- 
verge with  occasional  decussation  of  snags ;  whence  Csesar  was 
led  to  describe  the  Rein-deer  haunting  Germany  and  the  South  of 
France,  in  his  day,  as  having  a  third  horn  growing  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  forehead.'  The  opposite  extreme  is  seen  in  C  ifa- 
vidianus,  in  which  the  brow-tynes  are  wanting.  In  the  Elk  {Afces) 
they  are  represented  by  the  lower  tynes  of  the  generally  expanded 
antler.     Species  of  deer  of  small  size,  e.  g.  the  Roe  (  C.  capreolus) 
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and  the  South  American  C  rufusy  C  simpKcicomiSy  have  antlers 
more  or  less  in  the  condition  of '  dags '  at  all  ages. 

If  a  Fallow-buck,  with  antlers,  be  castrated,  they  are  shed 
earlier  than  usual,  and  by  a  more  active  absorbent  process,  which 
leaves  an  irregular  concavity  at  the  base :  the  antlers  that  are  sub- 
sequently (developed  are  small,  seldom  branched,  retain  the  ^  vel- 
vet' longer  than  usual,  and  become  thickened  by  irregular  tuber- 
culate  masses  of  bone.  If  a  young  buck  be  castrated  before  it 
has  '  put  up '  antlers,  it  does,  afterwards,  in  some  instances, 
develope  them,  but  of  reduced  size  and  abnormal  shape,  retaining 
them,  with  their  formative  covering,  longer  than  usual.  Occa- 
sionally, though  rarely,  they  are  shed  and  renewed :  but  such 
shed  antlers  of  a  ^  heavier '  or  castrate  deer  are  characterised  by 
the  excavation  of  their  base.'  The  normally  shed  antlers  of  per- 
fect males  have  the  base  flat  or  convex,  and  almost  smooth.  A 
rare  instance  of  the  sexual  relation  of  antlers,  the  coincidence,  viz. 
of  a  small  one  with  a  diseased  ovary  of  the  same  size,  in  a  fallow- 
doe,  has  been  recorded.* 

In  most  deer  the  antlers  are  supported  on  permanent  processes, 
or  '  pedicels,'  varjring  in  length  in  different  species,  and  attaining 
their  greatest  in  the  Muntjac  {Cervus  Munifac,  vol.  ii.  p.  478, 
fig.  328),  which  thus  seems  to  shed  only  half  its  horns.  The  per- 
sistent integument  of  such  pedicels  is  always  defended  by  the 
burr  (ib.  6),  below  which  the  absorbent  process  takes  place  at 
the  shedding  period. 

Thus  Deer  are  the  only  Ungulates  that  annually  shed  their 
horns :  the  Prong-buck  is  the  only  known  hollow-homed  Rumi- 
nant that  annually  sheds  the  extravascular  part  of  the  horn,  called 
the '  sheath.'  The  horns  of  Ungulates  may  be  sununarised  as  con- 
sisting either  of  horn  only  {Rhinoceros),  of  bone  only  (  Cervus), 
of  horn  and  bone  {Bos),  or  of  skin  and  bone  (  Camelopardalis). 

*  Redi*8  dictum : — *  Si  cervus  juvenis  castretnr,  nondum  emissis  cornubus,  cornna 
nnnquAm  emittit:  si  caAtretur  jam  emiBsis  comubas,  comua  nunquam  mutat;  sed 
que  dnm  castratur  habet,  castratiu  semper  retinet*  (ocxxtii".  p.  162) : — is  adopted  bj 
Buffbn : — '  Si  Ton  fait  cctto  operation  dans  le  temps  qu'il  a  mis  bas  sa  tete,  il  ue  s'on 
forme  pas  une  nouvelle ;  et  si  on  ne  la  fait  an  contraire  que  dans  le  temps  qu'il  a  refait 
sa  tftte,  elle  ce  tombe  plus ;  Tanimal,  en  on  mot,  reste  pour  toute  sa  vie  dans  I'^tat  oil 
il  ^tait  loFsqu'il  a  subi  la  castration/  cxxn'.  tom.  yi.  p.  81. 

The  experiments  (zliv.  pp.  590,  591),  which  Sir  Philip  de  M.  Grey  .^crton,  Bart., 
was  so  kind  as  to  have  made,  at  my  suggestion,  on  Fallow-deer,  in  Oulton  Park, 
yielded  in  the  main  the  results  given  in  the  text.  It  is  desirable  that  similar  experi* 
ments  should  be  repeated  in  the  Red -deer.  Two  males  of  Rein-deer,  said  to  be  cas- 
trates, at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  which  have  never  shown  sign  of  rut,  have  shed 
and  reproduced  antlers  of  normal  form,  and  nearly  full  sise  during  three  consecutive 
years. 

•  ccxLtii",  p.  356. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 

PECULIAB   GLANDS  OF   MAMMALIA. 

Most  species  of  the  Mammalian  class  have  their  peculiar  odour, 
whereby,  mainly,  the  individuals  of  such  recognise  each  other ; 
and,  in  the  gregarious  kinds,  a  stray  one  may  be  guided  to  the 
herd  by  scenting  the  secretion  which  has  been  left  upon  their 
track.  Such  odours  are  commonly  due  to  follicles  or  glands 
opening  upon  some  parts  of  the  skin ;  but  there  are,  likewise, 
glands  subserving  other  uses,  peculiar  to  certain  species. 

§  365.  Opening  upon  the  head. — In  many  Ruminants  and  scMne 
hogs,  a  depression  or  inverted  fold  of  skin,  near  and  usually 
anterior  to  or  below  the  orbit,  is  perforated  by  the  ducts  of  nu- 
merous more  or  less  developed  sebaceous  follicles,  discharging 
their  secretion  into  the  cavity.  As  this  is  often  placed  so  as  to 
receive  an  overflow  of  the  lacrymal  secretion,  and  as  a  corre- 
sponding depression  is  usually  present  in  the  large  facial  plate  of 
the  lacrymal  bone,  it  has  been  termed  by  French  naturalists 
*  larmier :  ^  by  English  writers,  the  tegumentary  sac,  with  its 
glands  and  muscles,  is  called  '  suborbital  pit  or  sinus.'  In  the 
Indian  Antelope  {Antilope  cervicapra),  it  is  large  and  deep :  a  few 
short  hairs  project  between  the  glandular  orifices  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sac :  its  circumference  is  entire  and  provided  with  radiating 
and  circular  strata  of  muscular  fibres  on  the  surface  next  the 
depression  of  bone  in  which  it  lies :  by  these  muscles  the  tegu- 
mentary pit  can  be  expanded,  contracted,  protruded,  and  partially 
everted,  whereby  the  glandular  surface  may  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  and  rubbed  against  foreign  bodies :  the  follicles  are  mul- 
tilocular  and  numerous  in  this  species.  The  odour  of  the  secretion, 
inclining  to  musky,  may  be  recognised  by  a  stray  individual  of  a 
herd,  or  by  the  doe,  which  might  thereby  be  guided  to  her  mate. 
The  gland  seems  most  nearly  to  relate  to  the  sexual  function :  it 
is  usually  larger  in  the  male  than  the  female,  and  its  development 
is  checked  by  castration.     It  is  present,  but  small,  in  most  goats 
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and  sheep ;  also  in  many  deer,'  in  which  it  appears  as  a  simple 
fissure  continued  from  near  the  lacrimal  angle  of  the  eye.  A 
similar  pit  occurs  in  a  more  advanced  position  in  some  antelopes ; 
such  '  maxillary  pits '  sometimes  co-exist  with  the  suborbital  ones, 
sometimes  replace  them.  A  third  position  of  the  cutaneous 
gland-pit  is  more  rare,  viz.  behind  the  base  of  the  ear,  as  in  the 
Chamois  {AniUape  rupicaprd).  With  a  view  to  test  the  relation 
of  these  organs  to  the  habitats,  and  gregarious  or  solitary  habits 
of  the  Antihpidis,  I  drew  up  the  subjoined  table': — 


SaboibiUl 
and  maxil- 
l&rj  pitfl. 
Suborbital  pits 


^  1 

.a- 


large. 


's>; 


smalL 


Suborbital  pitiL 


Suborbital  pits. 


5 

a 

1 

.5 

o 


I  JuiSope  SumairensU,    Hab.  hiUy  foresta ;  babits  of  the  Goat, 

quadritooptL.    SenegaL 

cervkapra.    Open  plains  of  India ;  gregarious. 

mdamput.    Open  plains  of  Cai&aria ;  flodcs  of  six  or 
eight. 

ficta.    Dense  forests  of  India ;  small  herds. 

teoparia.    Open  plains  of  S.  Africa;  snbgregarioas. 

tragutms.    Stonj  plains  and  Talleys  of  S.  Africa;  in 
pairs. 

fiidanotiM,    Plains,  hides  in  nnderwood ;  in  pairs. 

Doreat.    Borders  of  the  desert ;  gregarious. 

KertUa,    Stonj  plains,  Senegal ;  gregarioos. 

mihguttvTOM.    Plains,  Central  Asia;  gregarioos. 

BeMnettu,    Bockj  hills  of  Beocan ;  not  gregarioaa. 

Jbraiica.    Stonj  hlUs  of  Arabia ;  sub-gregarions. 

Satmmernngu.    Hills  in  Abjssinia ;  not  gregarioos. 

Euchiore.    Dry  plains  of  S.  Africa ;  gregarious. 

pygeir^.    Plains  S.  Africa ;  gregarious. 

Mkorr.    Deserts  of  Morocoo. 

n^fieoUis.    Deserts  of  Nubia ;  gregarious. 
AntUape  coius,    Vicinitj  of  lakes;  gregarious,  migratory. 

gutturoBO,      Arid  deserts,  Asia;    periodically  grega- 
rious. 

fJniUope  SaUiantu    Mountainous  districts,  Abyssinia ;  in  pairs. 

Oreotragus.    Mountains  of  the  Cape ;  snb-grrgarioos. 

Tkar.    Hills  of  Nepaul ;  not  gregarious. 

GazeUa,    SenegaL 
AntUope  Bdbalus,    Mountains  and  deserts,  Tripoli ;  gregarious. 

Caama.    Plains  of  S.  Africa ;  gregarions. 

lunaia,    S.  Africa ;  gregarioos. 
.  Gnu.    Karroos  of  S.  Africa ;  gr^arious. 

\  taurina  and  Gorgon.    S.  Africa ;  gregarious. 


M    *1U       'tM-         fARtUope  sSdeuItrix.    Thickets  and  uodenrood,  Africa ; 
MAxiiiA^iy  pi  mtrgenM.    Forests  and  underwood,  S.  Africa ;  * 

Griittnua.    Guinea. 

Burckdiu',  S.  Africa,  in  pairs. 

perspUiUa.    Bushes,  S.  Africa ;  in  pairs. 

MaxwdliL     lb.  ib. 

^  pugmaa. 


in 


c 


»  XX.  voL  iii.  p.  272,  no.  2101  (Cnriw  tarandm$).  «  ocxxxm^.  p.  37. 
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No  suborbital, 
or  maxillary 
pits. 


3 

a 

SS 

a 


Post  auditory 
pits. 

No  suborbital, 
or  maxillary 
pits. 


S 
a, 

a  / 

s> 

p 
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Antilope  StrepHceros,    Woods  and  backs  of  rivers,  Gafl&sria ; 
subgr^garious. 

aylvatica.     Woods,  Cafiraria ;  in  pairs. 

8cripta. 

Koba,    Senegal. 

Koh.    Senegal. 

El^otragus,    Reedy  banks.  Cape ;  subgregarious. 

r(dunca.     Goree. 

capreofiu.     Underwood,  S.  Africa ;  Bubgregarious. 

Landiana.     Underwood,  S.  Africa ;  subgregarious. 
Antilope  Rupicapra.    Mountains,  Europe ;  sul^regarious. 

Antilope  Addax.    Deserts,  N.  Africa ;  in  pairs. 

leucoryx.     Acacia  groves,  N.  Africa ;  gregarious. 

Oryx.    Woods  and  plains,  S.  Africa  ;  subgregarioos. 

leucophaa.     Open  plains,  S.  Africa ;  subgregarious. 

harhata.     Open  plains,  S.  Africa;  in  pairs. 

equina.    Plains,  S.  Africa ;  gregarious. 

elypsiprymnus.    S.  Africa. 

Oreas,     Open  plains,  S.  Africa ;  gregarious. 

Canna.    Desert,  Cape ;  gregarious. 

Goral.    Elevated  plains,  Himmalay ;  gregarious. 


From  the  foregoing  summary  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
scented  secretion  of  the  suborbital  sinus  serves  rather  to  attract 
or  guide  the  female,  than  a  stray  individual  of  a  herd.  In  the 
African  Water-hogs  a  naso-maxillary  pit  opens  between  the  eye 
and  snout,  rather  nearer  the  eye. 

In  the  Elephant  a  large  gland  of  a  flattened  form  and  multi- 
lobate  structure,  lies  beneath  the  skin  of  the  face,  in  the  temporal 
region :  the  secretion  exudes  from  a  small  orifice,  situated  about 
half  way  between  the  eye  and  ear.  The  gland  enlarges,  in  the 
male,  at  the  rutting  season,  and  the  secretion  then  has  a  strong 
musky  odour. 

§  366.  Opening  upon  the  trunk.  —  In  certain  tropical  bats 
(^Cheiromeles  torquatus,  Cheir,  caudatus^  e.g.)  a  glandular  sac 
exudes  upon  the  forepart  of  the  breast,  near  the  axilla,  a  brownish 
sebaceous  secretion  of  a  penetrating  submusky  odour. 

In  many  Shrews  two  longitudinal  series  or  groups  of  glandular 
tubes,  open  upon  the  flanks,  at  a  part  surrounded  by  short  hairs ; 
the  tubes  are  tortuous  and  closely  conglomerated  at  their  blind 
ends,  but  become  straighter  near  their  termination.  The  peculiar 
odour,  more  or  less  musky,  of  tSoricidcs^  is  due  to  the  secretion  of 
these  glands,  and  makes  the  shrew-mouse  unacceptable  as  food  to 
the  cat  that  may  have  killed  it. 

In  the  Peccari,  a  large  gland,  fig.  496,  consisting  of  many 
lobes,  exudes  its  secretion  by  an  orifice,  ib.  6,  on  the  midline 
toward  the  hinder  part  of  the  back.  The  resemblance  of  this 
orifice  to  the  navel  on  the  opposite  part  of  the  trunk  suggested 
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to  Linoeus  the  term  Dicott/Ut,  for  tbis  genus  of  S.  American 
porcine  animala. 

Id  many  Antelopes  there  are  Bituat«d  in  the  groin,  external  to 
the  nipples  in  the  females,  glandular  depressions  of  the  skin,  or 
pouches,  sometimes  of 
large  size,  as  m  Antt- 
lope  corinna,  e.g.,  in 
which  the  secretion  is 
yellow,  like  cerumen.' 
The  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  the  groin-pits 
in  the  different  species 
of  Antelopes  is  noticed 
in  the  table,  p.  633. 

The  most  notable  de- 
velopment of  scent- 
glanda  and  bags,  at  the  groin,  are  those  which  open  into  the 
prepuce  of  the  small  Ruminant,  called  on  account  of  the  odour  of 
the  secretion  'Muak-deer'  (Moschus  moachiferut).  The  fully 
developed  gland  at  the  fundus  of  the  sac  may  be  three  inches  in 
diameter  and  one  inch  at  its  thickest  part ;  the  moist  secreUon 
accumulates  in  the  cavity 
of  the  tegumentary  pouch, 
and  constitutes,  when  dried, 
the  costly  medicament  or 
perfume, '  musk.' 

The  analogous  carmina- 
tive or  antispasmodic  sub- 
stance '  castoreum  '  is  the 
secretion  of  glands,  fig.  497, 
exuding  into  the  preputial 
and  ano-preputial  passage  of 
the  beaver.  They  present 
the  appearance  of  two  large 
masses,  with  a  common  mus- 
cular investment  on  each  side 
the  dorsal  tract,  which  is  un- 
usually prolonged  beyond 
the  pelvis  fortheir  accommo- 
dation inthat  rodent.  On  re- 
moving the  muscular  layer,  r,tMu.,.,«,..Bu. >„.,«..,.. 

each  mass  has  its  capsule :  on  dissecting  this  away,  the  upper  mass 
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IB  seen  to  be  a  large  pyriform  bag,  fig.  497,  /?,  with  a  corru- 
gated glandular  lining  membrane,  r;  the  pair  terminates  by  a 
common  orifice,  9,  in  the  ano-preputial  passage,  9,  e,  a :  the 
other  mass  may  be  separated  into  three  rather  compact  glands 
o,  /,  A,  with  short  ducts,  ending  by  a  common  orifice,  e,  e,  on 
the  same  passage,  nearer  the  anus,  a.  The  secretion  of  these 
latter  glands  is  yellow,  viscid,  and  musky;  that  of  the  upper 
bags,  p,  r,  is  greyish-coloured  and  more  offensive:  both  secretions 
appear  to  be  mixed  in  the  dried  'castoreum'  of  commerce,  of 
which  that  from  the  Castor  Jiber  of  Europe  and  Asia  has  a  higher 
value  than  the  *  New  England  castor,'  obtained  from  the  American 
beaver. 

Homologues  of  the  glands,  o,  /i,  of  smaller  size  and  simple 
structure  exist  in  many  Rodents,  and  are  reckoned  as  ^  anal : ' 
they  are  shown  in  the  Agouti,  at  r,  *,  fig.  506 ;  in  the  water-vole, 
at  /,  fig.  510;  in  the  male  hare,  at  A,  /,  fig.  505;  and  in  the  female 
hare  at  7,  fig.  539.  In  Lepus  the  follicles  open  into  a  deep  glan- 
dular fossa  occupying  the  interspace  between  the  rectum  and 
prepuce,  on  each  side.  Hunter,  after  noting  in  a  male  Helamys 
capensis  the  position  of  the  vent  *  about  two  inches  from  the  tail,' 
proceeds  to  state: — *  About  half-an-inch  farther  between  the  1^ 
is  another  opening,  similar  to  the  anus,  passing  in  the  same  direc- 
tion between  the  two  crura  of  the  os  pubis,  and  leading  to,  or  ter- 
minating in,  two  blind  ends,  between  the  rectum  and  the  bulbous 
part  of  the  urethra.  These  two  ends  are  glandular,  or  secrete  a 
whitish  mucus  ;  they  are  lined  with  a  cuticle,  are  white  and  silky, 
having  a  good  deal  of  short  white  hair.* '  On  each  side  of  the  ter- 
mination of  the  rectum  in  the  cloaca  of  the  Omithorhynchtu  there 
is  an  oblong  glandular  prominence,  about  four  lines  in  length  and 
two  in  breadth,  on  which  there  are  about  ten  orifices  of  follicles 
which  secrete  a  scented  sebaceous  matter.  In  all  Marsupials  two 
similar  cavities  with  sebaceous  follicles  open  into,  or  near  to  the 
termination  of  the  rectum.  The  short  vestibular  or  cloacal  pas- 
sage in  the  two-toed  Sloth  shows  many  orifices  of  such  folliclesi. 
A  pair  of  small  anal  bags  exude  their  secretion  near  the  verge  of 
the  anus  in  the  Armadillos. 

The  anal  gland-bags  are  most  constant  and  best  developed,  as 
a  rule,  in  the  Carnivorous  order :  they  are  each  provided  with  a 
muscular  capsule,  fig.  498,  a,  and  present  a  smooth  surface  when 
this  is  removed,  as  at  6 :  they  are,  also,  commonly  smooth  within, 
and  lined  by  a  dense  epithelium :  the  glandular  stratiun  is  some- 

*  ocxxxYi.  vol.  ii.  p.  239. 
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times  limited  in  exteDt,  and  usaally  thickest  toward  the  orifice  of 
the  bag  which  is  just  within  the  verge  of  the  vent.  The  glan- 
dular stratum  ie  thick  and  continuouB  in  the  Otters  and  Skunks,  " 
and  in  the  latter,  at  least  at  certain  seasons,  secretes  the  in- 
tolerable, penetratiDg  and  long-enduring  odour  for  which  these 
quadrupeds  are  proverbial, 
and  from  which  they  derive  * 

some  means  of  defence 
against  foes:  the  orifice 
from  which  the  secretion 
is  ejected  is  situated  on 
a  mam  miliary  prominence 
{Mephitit,  Mydaug), 

In  the  Hytena  the  anal 
glands  are  thickest  and 
lat^eat ;  they  are  two  in 
number  on  each  Bide  and 
open  into  a  wide  transverse 
depression  or  sinus  ex- 
tending across  and  above 
the  anus.*  In  the  Civets 
( Viverra  cioetta,  V.  genettn)  the  two  lateral  gland-bags  in- 
tercommunicate sooner,  before  forming  the  common  canal  opening 
into  the  transverse  sinus;  which,  moreover,  crosses  between  the 
vent  and  prepuce  in  the  male,  and  between  the  vent  and  vulva  in 
the  female.  The  modified  musky  odour  of  the  secretion  has  made 
it  sought  for  and  vendible,  under  the  name  of  'civet.'  In  the 
Suricate  and  Ichneumon  a  glandular  glossa  surrounds  the  anus. 

In  Chiromtft  and  some  other  Lemurida,  the  anal  glands  are 
reduced  to  two  shallow  cutaneous  pits  at  the  sides  and  upper  part 
of  the  vent:  in  higher  Quadrumana  this  trace  disappears. 

5  367.  Opening  on  the  tail. — In  certain  large  Shrews  (MyoguUa, 
Macrotcelides)  the  under  part  of  the  base  of  the  tail  is  tumid, 
through  the  developmeut  of  glandular  follicles  :  these  open  there 
in  a  double  row  in  the  species  which,  from  the  odour  of  their 
secretion,  is  termed  Mj/ogaUa  moiehala. 

The  caudal  scent-gland  in  the  Fox  is  elliptical,  about  an  inch 
in  length ;  it  is  minutely  lobulate ;  each  lobule  consisting  of 
clusters  of  spherical  follicles  terminating  by  a  short  duct;  the 
orifices  of  these  ducts  are  on  a  linear  tract,  indicated  by  hairs  of  a 
diflferent  colour  from  the  rest* 
■  XX.  ToL  iv.  p.  183,  No.  2903. 
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§  368.  Opening  on  the  limbs. — In  certain  Bats  {EmbaHomxra^ 
e.g.)  a  glandular  cutaoeons  sac,  exuding  a  reddish  mal-odortnu 
secretion,  opens  upon  the  anterior  border  of  the  wing,  near  the 
head  of  the  humerus.  In  Saceopteryx  (at  least  in  die  male)  a 
larger  sac,  with  a  plicate  internal  sur&ce  situated  on  the  under 
part  of  the  wing,  near  the  ulna,  opens  by  a  fissure  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  limb. 

In  the  one-homed  Rhinoceros  IBk.  indicia,  and  probably  in 
other  species)  there  is  a  glandular  orifice  at  the  back  part  of  each 
foot,  situated  about  three  inches  above  the  callous  sole :  it  is  con- 
cealed in  the  middle  of  the  transverse  fold  that  runs  parallel  to 
the  interspace  between  the  carpus  and  metacarpus,  and  between 
the  tarsus  and  metatarsus.  The  gland  is  of  a  cximpresaed  ovate 
figure,  measuring  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  one  inch  io 
breadth :  it  is  hollow,  with  parietee  from  two  to  three  lines  in 
thickness,  consi^iting  of  a  compact  congeries  of  follicles,  sur- 
rounded externally  by  a  muscular  and 
tendinous  capsule.  The  external  orifice 
may  be  expanded  to  a  width  of  ei^ht 
lines.' 

In  most  bisulcate  Ungulates  a  similar 
gland  exudes  its  lubricating  sebaceous 
secretion  from  an  orifice  at  the  upper 
and  fore  part  of  the  clefl  between  the 
principal  hoofs.  In  the  sheep,  fig.  499, 
the  gland  is  elongate  and  bent  forward 
at  an  acute  angle  upon  its  duct,  (indi- 
cated by  the  bristle  in  the  figure  and 
preparation).  These  poetniligital  and 
interdigital  glands,  in  ungulate  quadni- 
peils,  seem  to  relate  to  lubricating  or  greasing  the  hoofs. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  '  peculiar  glands  '  in  the  Mamma- 
lian class,  and  one  that  relates  most  closely  to  sex,  is  that  which 
in  the  mature  male  Monotremes  sends  its  duct  to  terminate  iu 
the  hollow  spur  projecting  from  the  heel.  The  character  is  not 
manifested  in  the  young  animal.  A  small  spur  concealed  in  a 
cavity  or  socket  of  the  integument  covering  the  heel,  the  bottom 
of  which  closely  adheres  to  the  accessory  tarsal  ossicle,  exists  in 
the  immature  of  both  sexes.^  As  the  young  animal  advances  to 
maturity  the  cutaneous  socket  increases  in  width  and  depth  in  the 
female,  but  without  any  corresponding  growth  of  the  rudimentary 

'  t",  p.  34,  pi.  ii.  figs.  1  and  2.  •  «,  toI.  iii.  No.  2161  b. 

'  A  niiigiiififii  view  of  ihc  part  in  thojoungmale  is  given  in  i,ixtiii'.  pt  33,  figs.  l&S. 
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spur,  of  which  in  ^ed  females  no  trace  remains.  In  the  male  Or- 
nithorhjnchus  the  tarsal  spur  soon  b^ns  to  rise  above  the  socket, 
and  finally  attxuna  a  length  of  ten  lines  with  a  basal  breadth  of  five 
lines,  apparently  everting  the  tegumentary  socket  in  the  prt^p-eas 
of  it«  growth.    The  spur,  fig.  500,  e,  consiBts  500 

of   a  firm    semitransparent   hom4ike   sub-  /^'f-^i^. 

stance ;  it  is  conical,  slightly  bent,  and  ter-  -<  ,      ':^. 

minated  by  a  sharp  point ;  its  base  is  ex- 
panded, and  notched  at  the  mai^n  for  the 
implantation  of  the  ligaments  which  connect 
the  spar  with  the  accessory  flat  tarsal  bone 
(vol.  ii  fig.  199  h,  d.)  The  base  of  the 
spur  is  covered  by  a  thin  vascular  integu- 
ment The  spur  is  traversed  by  a  canal 
which  conmiences  at  the  centre  of  the  base 
and  temunatea  by  a  fine  longitudinal  slit, 
about  one  line  distant  from  the  point,  closely 
resembling  in  this  respect  tfae.cuial  that  tra- 
verses the  poison-fang  of  the  venomous  snake. 
Like  that  weapon  the  spur  of  the  male  Mo- 
notreme  is  subservient  to  the  transmission 
into  the  wound  it  may  inflict  of  the  secretion 
of  a  peculiar  gland. 

This  gland,  fig.  oOO,  a,  is  situated  at  the 
back  part  of  the  thigh,  between  the  femur  and 
the  long  olecranoid  process  from  the  head  of 
the  fibula,  covered  by  the  int^ument  and 
the  cutaneous  muscle.  It  is  triangular,  con- 
vex above,  concave  below,  or  toward  the  leg, 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  lines  in  length,  sevea  or  eight  lines  broad, 
and  three  or  four  lines  thick,  with  a  smooth  exterior,  invested  by 
a  thin  capsule,  on  the  removal  of  which  the  gland  may  be  divided 
into  a  number  of  small  lobes.  Its  intimate  structure,  as  displayed 
by  a  successful  injection  of  mercury,  is  minutely  cellular ;  the 
excretory  duct  is  continued  from  the  concave  side  of  the  gland, 
and  small  clusters  of  vesicles  are  developed  from  parts  of  its 
expanded  commencement.  The  duct,  which  is  about  a  line  in 
width  and  with  pretty  strong  tunics,  descends  straight  down  the 
back  of  the  1^,  covered  by  the  fiexor  muscles,  to  the  posterior 
part  of  the  tarsus,  where  it  suddenly  expands  into  a  vesicle,  ib.  b, 
applied  to  the  base  of  the  spur,  and  a  minute  duct,  ib.  c,  is  con- 
tinued from  it  into  the  canal  which  traverses  the  spur. 

The  tarsal  perforated  spur  and  its  glandular  apparatus  are  both 
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relatively  smaller  in  the  male  Echidna  than  in  the  Ondlhoilip- 
chns.  The  gland  is  situated  lower  down,  in  the  popliteal  r^on, 
between  the  insertions  of  the  deep-seated  fascicnli  of  the  adductor 
femoris  and  the  origins  of  the  gastrocnemius ;  it  is  of  snbspherical 
form,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  with  a  smooth  exterior ;  the  excre- 
tory duct,  wide  at  the  commencement,  soon  contracts  into  a  fila- 
mentary canal,  which  again  enlarges  to  form  a  small  reservoir  for 
the  secretion  just  aboTC  the  base  of  the  spur.  The  duct  is 
accompanied  and  partly  covered  by  the  posterior  tibial  nerve. 

The  spur  is  a  round,  curved,  sharp-pointed  cone,  traversed  by 
a  canal,  continued  from  the  reservoir,  and  opening  on  the  oonvex 
side  of  the  spur  a  little  way  below  the  pointed  extremity. 

The  true  nature  and  use  of  fhis  apparatus  has  not  yet  beea 
determined.  Its  close  analogy  with  the  poison-apparatus  in  other 
animals  suggests  a  correspon<ting  function ;  but  no  well  authenti- 
cated case  of  symptoms  of  poisoning  consequent  upon  a  wound 
inflicted  by  the  spur  has  been  record^ :  it  seems  on  the  contrtry 
that  the  Omithorhynchus  possesses,  not  the  instinct  of  availing 
itself,  when  attacked  or  annoyed,  of  a  weapon  so  formidable  ^j 
upon  this  theory,  the  spur  must  be.^ 

■  ocxxxiT^.  p.  236. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

GENERATIVE   ORGANS  OF   MAMMALIA. 

Outward  characters  of  sex  are  least  marked  in  Lissencephala^ 
To  distinguish  the  male  from  the  female  Mole,  Shrew,  Hedgehog, 
Sloth,  Rodent,  requires  close  scrutiny,  if  not  dissection.  The 
male  Monotpeme  is  known  hv  his  heel-spur;  the  female  Marsu- 
pial by  her  pouch  and  by  her  smaller  (in  Kangaroos  much  smaller) 
size.  Among  Cetacea  the  tusk  distinguishes  the  male  Narwhal, 
and  the  larger  head  the  male  Cachalot :  in  Seals  the  canines  are 
usually  larger  in  the  male.  External  parts  of  generation  are 
conspicuous  in  other  Gyrence-phala.  Besides  these,  most  Rumi- 
nants have  sexual  characters  in  the  horns,  either  by  their  presence 
or  greater  size ;  the  Stallion  and  Boar  have  the  tusks :  these  by 
their  greater  length  distinguish  the  male  Elephant,  especially  the 
Indian  kind.  In  the  Camivora  the  male  is  the  strono:est:  the 
Lion  is  digni6ed  by  his  grand  mane.  The  larger  canines,  with 
greater  general  size,  mark  the  male  sex  in  most  Quadrumana  up 
to  and  includincr  the  Gorilla.  Besides  some  difTerences  in  size 
and  proportions  of  body,  developments  of  hair  are  the  outward 
marks  of  sex  in  Bimana. 

A.    MALE   ORGANS. 

In  the  Mammalian  class  the  testes  attain  their  most  compact 
form,  with  most  definiteness  and  finish  of  parts,  in  imra veiling 
which  anatomy  has  surpassed  itself,  chiefly  upon  the  glands  as 
they  exist  in  Man,  from  which  type  of  testicular  structure  there 
is  no  essential  departure  in  the  lower  orders.  The  peritoneum 
adds  a  serous  layer  to  the  proper  sclerous  covering  of  the  gland : 
and  when  this  passes,  as  in  the  majority  of  Mammals,  out  of  the 
abdomen,  it  pushes  before  it  another  portion  of  peritoneum,  which 
becomes  reflected  after  the  manner  of  serous  membranes,  to  form 
the  ^tunica  vaginalis  testis.*  This,  however,  is  an  accidental 
adjunct,  dependent  upon  the  '  descent  of  the  testjs.'  The  con- 
stant and  proper  covering,  ^  tunica  albuginea,'  consists  chiefly  of 
the  white  sclerous  tissue :  the  spermatic  vessels  ramify  therein, 
especially  the  veins,  so  locally  as  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the 
tunic  into  an  outer  dense  protective  layer,  and  an  inner  laxer 
layer,  the  seat  of  the  minuter  subdivisions  of  the  arteries  proceed- 
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tag  to.  and  of  the  venales  retnnimg  from,  the  eaewtial  p«rtr  "i 
the  gland.      PmcesBea  of  the  inner  Utct,  raolTing  mto  areiii^ir 
ti::^ne.  convey  the  vesseU  into  the  gUutd-ffabstaace,  aad   partiti'.n 
that  xuh^-tanre  intn  lobes:    »  denser  Ujer  b  contmned  from  xht 
line  of  the  alho^^eal  tnntc  pertorated  W  the  testicolxr  Tcoelh 
and  {irojectd  i§'>aie  way  inb>  the  glutd:   h  is  called  *  eorp^  Hiirh- 
BH)n,'  or  '  me^Uaetinuin  testis,'  uid  Taries  in  loa^tndii^  extern, 
and  depth  of  prxjitioD,  in  ditftireat  V»mmaU :  in  Man  H  is  liiiuir<l 
to  the  tnct,  fig.  501.  '•. 
along  which   the  redco- 
late  ducts  emerge  or  be- 
come   'eflFcrent,'        The 
caTities    in     whidi    the 
•perm-cdb      «re      deve- 
loped, fig.  514,  have  tht- 
fonn  of  tube?,  of  ■  dia- 
meter of  from  y^-j  to  T ' ; 
of  an  indi,  minutelT  aD<l 
extensively  convoluted; 
from  two  to  five  of  »ach 
tubes,  averaging  two  feel 
in  length  in  the  human 
testis,  are  pocked  into  a 
long    pyramidal    lobule, 
invested  by  a  process  ot' 
the  inner  albngineal  tu- 
nic :  and  the  earn  of  the^- 
lobules  or  packets  of  rw- 
miniferous  tubules  fornix 
the  ^andular  part  of  the 
testis,  fig.  501,  a,  a.     The  retienlate  intercommunication  mani- 
fested in  the  wider  spermogenous  tracts  of  the  rallt  of  fish  (vol. 
i.  p.  569,  fig.  379),  prevails  in  the  more  finished   and   thick- 
coated  seminal  tnbulcs  of  Mammals :  and,  where  such  become 
free,  they  have  blind  ends.     From  the  lobules  the  tubolee  coa- 
Tcrge,  anastomosing,  but  with  straighter  course,  to  the  media- 
stiniun,  and  there  form  the  plexus  called  *  rete  testis,'  ib.  i.    From 
this  the  '  vasa  efferentia,'  ib.  e,  c,  emei^e,  and  enter  the  upper 
end  of  the  appended  body  called  '  epididymis,'  ib.  rf,  ^.     Here  the 
convoluted  disposition  of  the  tnbule  is  resumed,  and  from  ten  to 
twenty  groups,  called  'coni  vasculosi,'  resembling,  save  in  the 
greater  width  and  less  length  of  the  tubuli,  the  lobes  of  the  testis, 
combine  to  form  the  head  or  '  globus  major,'  d,  of  the  epididymis. 
T5y  rojtcated  anastomoses  there,  a  single  tube  results,  the  trans- 
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versely  dispoeed  convolutionB  of  which,  f,  form  the  rest  of  the  epi- 
didymis: at  its  lower  part  the  tube  naturally  untwiste,  and  increas- 
ing in  size,  ib.  jr,  t,  becomes  the  apermduct  or  '  vas  deferens,'  h. 
Id  Man  and  many  lower  Mammals  another  feature  of  the  apermo- 
genous  tract  is  commonly  shown  in  the  epididymis  by  the  ofTset 
and  blind  termination  of  one  or  more  tubules,  as  at  h,  fig.  501. 

The  epididymis  varies  in  relative  size  and  position  to  the  testis 
in  different  Mammals.  In  all,  the  semen  is  conducted,  in  coitu, 
by  a  single  intromittent  otgan  traversed  by  a  complete  canal, 
which  may  bifurcate  at  it«  tenmnatioD  in  the  lowest  members 
of  the  class.  Accessory  secretions  are  added  to  the  semen  at  the 
be^nning  of  the  urethro-seminal  canal,  by  glands  called  '  vera- 
cular,* '  prostatic,'  and  '  Cowperian.'  But  these  do  not  coexist  in 
every  species,  and  the  varieties  in  regard  to  their  presence  and 
development,  as  well  as  in  the 
structure  and  muscles  of  the 
intromittent  organ,  are  the  chief 
elements  in  the  comparative  an- 
atomy of  the  Mammalian  male 
generative  organs. 

§  369.  In  Monotremata. — 
These  are  true '  testiconda: '  each 
testicle,  fig.  502,  e,e,  is  situated 
immediately  below,  or  sacrad  of, 
the  kidney,  ib.  a,  and  is  sus- 
I>ended  to  that  gland  by  a  fold 
of  peritoneum  *,  the  same  fold  is 
continued  to  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  inclosing  the  vas  de- 
ferens, fig.  308,  a,  which  appears 
to  be  thick  and  simple,  but 
when  injected  and  dissected, as  at 
f,  fig.  502,  is  seen  to  be  slender 
and  disposed  in  a  series  of  close 
transverse  folds.  In  neither 
Ornithorhi/Hchu*   nor   Echidna 

is  there  any  disparity  of  size  between  the  right  and  lefl  testicle. 
The  vas  deferens  emerges  from  the  upper  and  inner  part  of 
the  testis  e;  and,  from  the  peculiar  extent  of  its  transversely 
folded  disposition,  seems  to  prolong  the  epididymis  nearly  to  the 
neck  of  the  bladder;  the  folds  gradually  diminish,  and  the  duct 
itself  enlarges,  as  it  approaches  it«  papillary  termination,  which  is  in 
the  beginning  of  the  urogenital  canal, y.     This  canal  is  continued 
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through  the  pelvis  and  terminates  in  the  vestibular  passage,  anterior 
to  the  orifice  of  the  rectum,  y.     The  vascular  tissue  of  the  penis 
commences  at  the  termination  of  the  urogenital  canal ;  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  median  septum  into  tivo  lateral  moieties,  and  both  are 
inclosed  by  a  common  dense  fibrous  sheath.     The  whole  penis  in 
its  collapsed  and  retracted  state  is  about  fifleen  lines  in  len^h  in 
EchidnQj  and  is  concealed  in  a  large  preputial  sheath.     The  ter- 
minal half  of  the  penis  is  formed  by  the  glans,  which,  in  Orui- 
thorhynchusy  presents  a  quadrilateral  form,  /,  and  is  traversed  by  a 
median  longitudinal  furrow  upon  both  the  upper  and  the  under 
surface.      Its  exterior  is  beset  with  numerous  short   and    hard 
ei)idermal  spines :    its  extremity  is  bifurcate,   and  each   lobe  is 
directed  outward,  and  terminates  in  three  or  four  spines,  ib.  A,  k^ 
much  larger,  but  softer,  than  the  rest,  and  which  are  usually  re- 
tracted in  a  depression.     A  longitudinal  azygos  ^  levator  '  muscle 
runs  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  penis ;  it  arises  by  two  lateral 
slips  from  the  internal  stratum,  ib.  «,  of  the  protrusive  sphincter,  o. 
Another  longitudinal,  but  longer  and  more  slender  muscle,  the 
*  retractor  penis,'  ib.  /?,  arises  from  the  base  of  the  coccyx,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  origin  of  the  penis  near  the  termination  of  tlie 
urogenital  canal.     The  urethral  canal  of  the  penis  begins  by  a 
small  orifice  at  its  root,  communicating  with  the  termination  of 
the  urogenital  passage,  and  by  the  combined  action  of  the  last  de- 
scribed muscle  with  the  *  sphincter  cloacae '  it  can  be  brought  into 
contact  with  the  terminal  papillae  of  the  spermducts.    Such  temjxv 
rary  continuation  of  the  urethral  and  seminal  passages  takes  place 
during  the  vigorous  muscular  and  vascular  actions  of  the  parts  in 
coitu,  the  semen  being  then  propelled  from  the  one  along  the  otlier 
without  escaping  into  the  cloaca.     Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
as  when  the  urine  is  transmitted  along  the  urogenital  passage,  that 
fluid  escapes  into  the  vestibule,  and  may  there  be  blended,  as  in  the 
Bird,  with  the  rectal  excrement.     The  seminal  urethra,  commenc- 
ing by  the  distinct  aperture  above  described,  is  about  a  line  in 
diameter,  and  continues  single  to  the  middle  of  the  glans,  where  it 
divides  into  two  canals ;  each  branch  runs  along  the  middle  of  the 
bifurcation  of  the  glans,  and,  when  arrived  at  the  base  of  the  large 
papillae,  subdivides  into  smaller  channels  corresponding  with  the 
number  of  the  smaller  ones,  and  opening  upon  their  apices.    If  the 
canal  of  the  penis  were  slit  open  along  its  under  part,  and  thus 
converted  into  a  groove,  the  male  organs  of  the  Omithorhynchus 
would  be  like  those  of  a  Tortoise ;  and  although  the  Mamma- 
lian type  of  intromittent  organ  is  manifested  by  the  complete- 
ness of  the  urethral  canal,  a  resemblance  to  that  of  Lizards  is 
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evinced  in  its  bifarcatioh,  cbti'esponding  with  that  of  the  glans 
itself.  That  the  existence  of  a  penis  is  essentially  related  to  the 
sexual  organs  and  not  to  the  renal,  is  singularly  illustrated  by 
the  complete  separation  of  the  uro-urethral  from  the  semino- 
urethral  passages  in  Monotrematcu  The  modifications  by  which 
the  male  organs  in  the  Echidna  differ  from  those  of  the  Omi- 
thorhynchus,  are  confined  to  the  glans  penis,  which  divides  into 
four  maramilloid  processes,  roughened  by  minute  papillse,  and 
terminated  by  a  depression  in  which  is  the  branch  of  the  seminal 
canal  that  traverses  each  process.  Cowper's  glands,  fig.  3,  A,  A, 
and  fig.  502,  A,  are  of  large  relative  size;  they  are  situated  between 
the  base  of  the  penis,  the  arch  of  the  ischium,  and  internal  part 
of  the  thigh :  their  secretion  is  carried  by  a  long  and  slender 
duct,  ib.  m,  into  the  seminal  urethra.  The  physiological  relation 
of  these  glands  to  such  a  canal  is  clearly  illustrated  by  their 
presence  in  the  Monotremes,  and  by  their  absence  in  the  oviparous 
animals  which  have  merely  a  seminal  groove.  There  are  neither 
prostatic  nor  vesicular  glands.  It  is  probable  that  the  spurs,  in 
the  male  Monotreme,  fig.  500,  e,  may  relate  to  the  sexual  act,  as 
holders  or  stimulators. 

§  370.  In  yiarsupialia. — In  the^e  Lyencepkala  the  testes,  which 
are  still  abdominal  at  the  time  of  birth,  descend,  soon  after  the  foetus 
is  transferred  to  the  pouch,  into  the  external  pedunculate  pre- 
penial  scrotum ;  the  canal  of  communication  between  the  abdo- 
minal cavity  and  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  long  and  narrow,  but 
always  remains  pervious.  The  tubuli  testis  are  relatively 
smaller  than  in  Monotremes,  but  the  corpus  Highmori  is  near  the 
surface  and  upper  part,  not  at  the  centre,  of  the  gland.  The 
epididymis  is  large,  and  generally  loosely  attached  to  the  testis. 
The  spermatozoa  of  the  Perameles  have  a  single  barb  at  the  base 
of  the  head,  which  is  sub-elongate  and  compressed ;  in  other 
respects,  as  in  size  and  proportion  of  the  filamentar}'  tail,  they 
resemble  those  of  the  Rabbit.  Xeither  in  the  Kangaroo,  Pha- 
langer,  nor  Dasyure  do  the  spermatozoa  present  a  spiral  head  or 
any  noticeable  deviation  from  the  characters  of  the  spermatozoa 
in  the  smaller  placental  quadrupeds :  those  of  the  Dasyure  have 
a  node  at  the  base  of  the  head.  The  spermduct  passes  along  the 
infundibular  muscular  sheath  formed  by  the  cremaster  as  far  as 
the  abdominal  ring,  then  bends  downward  and  backward,  external 
to  the  ureter,  and  terminates,  fig.  503,  a,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  urethra,  at  the  side  of  a  longitudinal  verumontanal  ridge. 
There  are  no  vesicular  glands. 

As  the  part  of  the  urethral  canal  immediately  succeeding  the 
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t=»i«^o  of  ite  *p««d«te  «  tke  koBoCrpe  of  the  T«nn« 
«-»  -oo-i«in.ia  of  this  !«,  .^t  W  «rtid,»ted  in  thel^Je 
iu.i  corrapoitdii^  with  tlw  ei- 

tiMinliimj  form  and  dere- 
lof^i«rt  wiiii^  cliaraicteri^« 
the  ngina  in  the  female  : 
»«»rdiiiglT  we  find  that  the 
prasutic  tract  of  d»e    ore- 
thr»,  ib.  A,  u  pn^Mmionallr 
loiter  and  wider  in  the  Mat. 
npial   than   in   uny    other 
MunnuL    It  ewelle'oat  im- 
HwdiatelT  bejood  the  neck 
of  the   bUdder,   and    tbeo 
gndvaBj  tapers  to  its  jnn*^ 
tion  with  the  epongy  part 
€>(  tke   nrethia.     Its   walls 
«re  thick,  formed  by  an  es- 
temal  thio  Ftratum  of  nearlv 
transverse  moscular  fibres, 
»Dd  by  a  thick   gUndalar 
lajer,  the  secretion  of  which 
exodesbvinniunerable  pores 
Dpon  the  lining  membrane 
of  this  part  of  the  urethra. 
In  a  male  Kangaroo  I  foand 
that  aglaiiT  mucus  followed 
eompresdoD  of  this  musculo- 
prostatic  tract  of  the  ure- 
thra :  the  canal  itself  is  but 
slightljr  dilated.  Three  pairs 
of  Cowperian  glands,  ib.  r, 
c,   r,   pour  their  secretion 
into  the  bulbous  part  of  the 
urethra:  the upperor proxi- 
mal pair  are  not  half  the 
size  of  the  two  other  paire 
in  the  Kangaroo,   but  are 
relatively    larger     in     the 
Koala    and    other   Marsu- 
pials: the  two  lower  pairs   are   situated,  one  on  each  side  the 
lateral  division,  t,  e,  of  the  bulb  of  the  urethra ;  their  ducts  meet 
and  join,  above  this  part,  with  the  duct  of  the  smaller  gland :  each 
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gland  18  enclosed  by  a  muscular  capsule.  The  penis  consists  of 
a  cavernous  and  a  spongy  portion,  each  of  which  commences  by 
two  distinct  bodies.  The  separate  origin  of  each  lateral  half  of 
the  spongy  body  constitutes  a  double  bulb  of  the  urethra,  ib.  e,  e, 
and  the  '  accelerator  urinas/  as  it  is  termed,  undergoes  a  similar 
division  into  two  separate  muscles,  each  of  which  is  appropriated 
to  compress  its  particular  bulb.  The  two  bulbous  processes  of 
the  corpus  spongiosum  soon  unite  to  surround  the  urethra,  but 
again  bifurcate  to  form  a  double  glans  penis  in  the  multiparous 
^^larsupials,  in  which  most  of  the  ova  are  impregnated  in  both 
ovaria,  as  e.g.  in  the  Phalangers,  Perameles,  Opossums,  &c.,  &,  6, 
fig.  504.  In  the  uniparous  Marsupials,  as  the  Kangaroo,  the 
glans  penis,  fig.  503,  y,  is  single. 

The  intermediate  structures  of  the  glans  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes above  instanced  are  presented  by  the  Ursine  Dasyure, 
Koala,  and  Wombat.  In  the  Koala,  fig.  503,  b,  the  glans  penis 
terminates  in  two  semicircular  lobes,  and  the  urethra  is  continued 
by  a  bifurcated  groove  along  the  mesial  surface  of  each  lobe.  In 
the  Wombat,  ib.  C,  there  is  a  similar  expansion  of  the  urethra 
into  two  divergent  terminal  grooves,  hut  the  glans  is  larger, 
cylindrical,  and  partially  divided  into  four  lobes :  the  chief  pecu- 
liarity in  this  part  of  the  Wombat  is  the  callous  external  membrane 
of  the  glans,  and  its  armature  of  small  recurved,  scattered  homy 
spines.  The  small  retroverted  papillae  on  the  infundibuliform 
glans  of  the  Koala  and  on  the  bifurcate  glans  of  the  Phalangers  and 
Petaurists  are  not  homy.  In  the  Perameles  lagotis  not  only  is  the 
glans  bifurcate,  but  each  division  is  perforated,  and  the  urethral 
canal  is  divided  by  a  vertical  septum  for  about  half  an  inch  before 
it  reaches  the  forked  glans :  from  the  septum  to  the  bladder  the 
canal  is  simple,  as  in  other  Marsupials.  The  divisions  of  the  glans 
in  the  Opossums,  fig.  504,  &,  and  Phalangers  are  simply  grooved. 

The  corpus  cavemosiun  penis  conmiences  by  two  crura,  figs. 
503,  504,  dj  dy  neither  of  which  have  any  immediate  attachment 
to  the  pelvis.  In  the  Kangaroo  these  crura,  and  the  two  bulbs  of 
the  corpus  spongiosum,  soon  unite  to  form  a  single  cylindrical 
body,  the  blended  cavernous  and  spongy  structures  forming  the 
parietes  of  a  canal  which  nearly  follows  the  direction  of  the  axis 
of  the  penis,  and  contains  or  constitutes  the  urethra:  a  transverse 
section  of  the  corpus  cavemoso-spongiosum  thus  resembles  a  ring; 
but  the  lateral  erectile  tracts  are  separated  by  two  vertical  septa 
which  extend  from  the  central  canal,  the  one  to  the  dorsum  penis, 
the  other  to  the  inferior  wall :  in  this  case  there  is  no  definite 
commencement  of  the  glans  penis  ;  its  termination  is  that  of  the 
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corpus  caveniosum,  the  uretlira,  with  a  carpae  epongioeum,  pro- 
jecting and  openiug  beneath  the  apex.  Id  Peramtltt,  Didelphyi, 
I*hascolarctu»,  aoA  JPhascuhmys,  the  corpus  spongioeum  maiDtains 
its  character  for  a  greater  extent,  and  may  be  more  distinctly 
recognised  as  forming  the  proper  wall  of  the  urethral  canal,  which 
sooner  becomes  superficial,  and  the  glaoB  penis  ia  better  defined. 
In  the  Kangaroo  and  Potoroo,  the  '  erectores  penis,'  fig.  503,  d,  d, 
arise  by  a  thin  fascia  from  near  the  lower  part  of  the  symphysis 
pubis,  soon  become  fleshy,  and  increase  in  thickness  as  they  pass 
outward :  each  muscle  then  returns  upon  itself,  at  an  acute  bend, 
to  grasp  the  cms  penis,  and  terminates  in  a  strong  tendinous  ex- 
pansion at  the  junction  of  the  cavernous  with  the  bulboua  structures. 
The  '  retractor  penis,'  figs.  503,  504,  g,  g,  arises  in  the  Kangaroo 
from  the  middle  of  the  sacrum,  and  divides  into  two  muscles, 
behind  the  rectum,  opposite 
the  dilated  commencement 
of  the  musculo-prostatic 
part  of  the  urethra;  each 
division  diverges  to  the  side 
of  the  rectum,  then  passes 
to  the  interspace  between 
the  rectum  and  roots  of  the 
penis,  converging  along  the 
lateral  and  posterior  part  of 
the  penis,  to  he  inserted 
with  the  opposite  muscle  at 
the  base  of  the  glans.  In 
the  Opossum  and  those  Mar- 
supials which,  having  a  bi- 
fid glans,  enjoy,  as  it  were, 
a  double  coitus,  there  is  a 
'  levator  penis,'  fig.  504,/,/, 
which  is  not  present  in  the 
Kangaroo.  Each  portion  of  this  muscle  takes  its  origin  from 
the  fascia  covering  the  crus  penis,  converges  towards  its  fellow 
above  the  dorsum  penis,  diminishing  as  it  converges,  and  termi- 
nates in  a  common  tendon  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  base 
of  the  glans.  There  is  another  powerful  muscle  which,  though 
not  immediately  attached  to  the  penis,  must  exert  in  ail  Marsu- 
pials an  imiH)rtant  influence  upon  its  erection.  This  ia  the  external 
*  sphincter  cloacic : '  it  ia  an  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth  in  the 
Kangaroo,  and  half  an  inch  in  thickness;  from  the  back  of  .the 
termination  of  the  rectum  it  passes  over  the  anal  glands  and  sides 
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of  tbe  base  of  the  penis,  inclodng  the  two  bulbs  with  Cowper's 
glands  and  their  muscles,  and  terminates  anteriorly  in  a  strong 
fascia  above  the  dorsum  penis,  so  as  to  compress  against  that  part 
tbe  venie  dorsalea.  In  all  Marsupials  the  penis  is  bent  upon  itself 
when  passive  and  retracted ;  with  the  glans  concealed  just  within 
the  cloacal  aperture,  from  which  it  emerges,  as  in  oviparous  Ver- 
tebrates, when  the  penis  is  turgid  and  erect. 

§  371.  In  Bodnttia. — Here,  likewise,  the  penis  is  habitually 
retracted  out  of  view,  being  strongly  bent,  in  many  (e.  g.  Sciurus, 
Cattor)  in  a  sigmoid  curve,  with  the  glans  directed  backward, 
fig.  497,  «,  within  a  prepuce,  which  opens  into,  or  forms  part 
of,  the  common  passage,  ib.  ff,  e,  a,  in  which  the  rectum,  ib.  b, 
terminates.  The  testes  undei^o  a  periodical  increase  of  size 
and  change  of  position,  passing  from  the  abdomen  into  a  ses- 
sile scrolnm,  and  being  again  retracted,  af^r  the  rut  (except, 
perhaps,  in  Leparida)  within  the  abdomen.  Besides  Cowperian 
there  are  prostatic  and  vesi- 
cular glands,  usually  lai^e : 
but,  ^^n,  the  Leporida 
show  their  exceptional  cha- 
racter in  the  Order  by  the 
absence  of  the  latter.  In 
the  Hare  i^Ltput  timidu*) 
the  testes  make  a  more  con- 
spicuous prominence  than 
in  other  Rodents,  in  their 
scrotal  b^s.one  on  each  side 
the  cloacal  vent,  fig.  505,  a. 
The  tunica  vaginalis  retains 
an  opening  wide  enough  for 
tbe  repassage  of  the  testis 
into  the  abdomen,  but  it 
adheres  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sac,  the  serous  membrane 
of  which  is  there  reflected 
by  a  fold  upon  the  epididy-  M»ir  nrg^n^  »«*.  c™!". 

mis,  fig.  505,  h,  i,  and  be- 
ginning of  the  vas  deferens,  ib.  p,  q.  Tbe  testes,  f,  g,  in  this 
fir;ure,  have  been  dissected  from  the  scrotum  and  tunica  vaginalis. 
The  epididymis  is  extended  beyond  the  testis,  as  at  h,  i,  before 
being  reduced  and  reflected  as  '  vas  deferens:'  the  sperm-ducts 
enlarge  at  their  termination  between  the  urinary,  e,  and  prttome- 
tral,  </,  bladders,  into  the  latter  of  which  they  o[>en,  v(;ry  near 
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its  communication  with  the  urethra.  The  protometra/  <f,  has  tbm 
walls,  except  at  its  terminal  neck,  where  it  seems  thickened  by  the 
adhesion  of  prostatic  follicles,  opening  bjr  distinct  ducts  into  the 
urethra.  The  Cowperian  glands  lie  at  the  sides  of  the  muscular 
tract  of  the  urethra,  and  open  into  it.  The  penis  is  short,  consistiiig 
chieiljr  of  a  pyramidal  pointed  glans ;  it  is  exposed  at  b,  in  its 
prepuce,  which  opens  into  the  subanal  fossa,  a,  into  which  the 
preputial  or  ano-preputial  glands,  A,  /,  exude  their  firm  sebaceous 
secretion.  The  *  erectores  penis '  arise  from  both  pubis  and 
ischium,  and  are  inserted  chiefly  into  the  outer  side  of  the  '  crura 
corporis  cavernosi : '  the  *  levator  penis  '  arises  from  the  symphysis 
pubis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  glans  by  a  small  tendon,  passing 
along  the  dorsum  penis,  over  the  convex  bend,  which  it  straightens 
when  the  penis  is  extended  in  erection.  The  Rabbit  differs  from 
the  Hare  chiefly  in  the  larger  relative  size  of  the  protometral 
vesicle,  which  also  more  commonly  shows  a  bilobation  of  the 
base :  its  terminal  orifice,  in  the  urethra,  is  transverse  and  cre- 
scentic  *  as  if  bent  round  the  swellings  of  the  verumontanum/* 
Lagomys  resembles  Lepus  in  its  male  generative  organs. 

The  vesicular  glands  are  present,  but  small,  in  the  Sciurine 
family.  In  the  grey  Squirrel  they  are  slender,  somewhat  elon- 
gated bodies,  bent  upon  the  base  of  the  prostate,  through  the 
substance  of  which  their  comparatively  long  ducts  pass,  together 
with  the  vasa  deferentia.  The  prostate  is  a  relatively  lai^e 
elongated  compact  body,  loosely  attached  to  the  posterior  part 
of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  muscular  part  of  the  urethra. 
Cowper's  glands  are  also  relatively  of  large  size  ;  they  are  situated 
at  the  sides  of  the  rectum,  of  a  rounded  conical  form  with  the 
base  bent  forward  upon  the  apex,  from  which  a  long,  thick  duct, 
with  glandular  parietes,  is  continued  into  the  bulb  of  the  urethra. 
The  diminutive  size  of  the  so-called  *  vesiculae  seminales '  is  not 
compensated  by  a  dilatation  of  the  vasa  deferentia,  as  might  have 
been  expected  had  their  office  been  to  serve  as  a  reservoir  for  the 
secretion  of  the  testes,  but  by  the  magnitude  of  the  other  glands, 
viz.  the  prostate  and  Cowper's,  the  admitted  function  of  which  is 
to  add  some  accessory  fluids  to  the  semen ;  and  the  Squirrels  do 
not  differ  in  the  mode  or  duration  of  the  act  of  copulation  from 
other  Rodents  in  which  the  vesicular  glands  are  largely  developed. 

In  the  Porcupine  {Hystrix  cristata)  the  *  tunica  vaginalis  testis' 
adheres  to  the  scrotum  and  abdominal  ring  by  so  much  and  so 
lax  areolar  tissue  that  its  inversion  with  return  of  the  testis  to 

'  CCX.XXVI,  vol.  ii.  p.  167  (note).     '  Utenis  masculinus,'  ccxxxviii".  pasj»iiii.     'Oir- 
pusculutn  Weberinnum/  *  Vesicula  prostatica,'  'Sinus  prostaticus/  ccxxxix".  p.  1415. 
»  ccxxxix".  p.  1419. 
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the  abdomen  is  easy.  The  epididymiB,  after  quitting  the  testis, 
recedes,  and  is  connected  therewith  for  the  rest  of  its  extent  hy  a 
fold  of  serous  membrane.  The  prostatic  glands  are  large  and 
ramified,  one  on  each  side  the  muscular  part  of  the  urethra,  vith 
which  they  communicate  close  to  the  verumontanum:  the  terminal 
orifices  of  the  vesicular  glands  are  wider.  The  levator  penis  is 
inserted  into  an  ossicle  in  the  glans.  The  peoial  hone  is  strong  in 
the  Capybara :  the  vesicular  glands  in  that  Rodent  are  long  and 
large,  slightly  branched :  the  prostatic  glands  are  short,  broad, 
and  thick,  consisting  of  numerous  slender  ramified  cieca. 

In  the  Agouti  and  Acuchi  {Datt/proeta)  the  testes,  during  the 
rut,  lie  in  the  perinieum,  one  on  each  side  the  retroverted  bend  of 
the  penis ;  the  cremaster  is  a  sacciform  development  of  the  inferior 
fibres  of  the  obliquus  in- 
temus  abdominis,  which  is 
inverted  when  the  testes  re- 
turn to  the  abdomen.  Adi- 
pose appendages  extend 
from  the  spermatic  cords. 
The  vasa  defer  entia,  fig.  506, 
c,  e,  have  usually  a  tortuous 
course  behind  the  bladder: 
they  terminate  in  the  ure- 
thra distinct  from  the  ducts 
of  the  vesicular  glands,  ib. 
ft,  ft :  these  bodies,  i,  i,  are 
long  and  ramified ;  the  style, 
/,  m,  indicates  the  urethral 
end  of  the  duct.  The  pro- 
static glands,«,«,  arc  shorter, 
and  consist  of  a  fascicule 
of  slender  cseca,  which  unite 
and  form  the  short  duct 
through  which  the  style,  g, 
ft,  passes.  The  Cowperian 
glands,  ib.  o,  o,  are  of  a 
compact  oval  form,  and  send  their  secretion  by  a  short  duct, 
traversed  by  p,  q,  into  the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra.  The  bulb 
is  compressed  by  its  '  acceleratores :'  the  cavernous  crura  of  the 
penis  by  the  '  erectorea :'  the  '  levatores  penis,'  which  unbend  the 
organ  during  erection  and  compress  the  '  vense  dorsalee  penis,' 
rise  from  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  send  their  tendon  along  the 
dorsum  to  be  inserted  into  the  ossicle  of  the  glans.  Thb  part 
is  provided  with  a  pair  of  lateral  dentate  homy  plates,  ib.  b,  b. 
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la  the  Guinea-|)i;;  (Cavia  cobaya),  the  '  06  peaU'  is  a  flit 
and  slightly  curved  bone  imbedded  in  the  upper  part,  ind 
reaching  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  the  gtans  above  the  canal  of 
the  urethra.  Behind  and  below  the  termination  of  the  urethnl 
canal  is  a  wide  pouch,  in  the  bottom  of  which  are  lodged  t«i< 
homy  styles.  This  pouch,  during  erection,  is  everted,  so  that 
the  horns  protrude  externally.  Two  tendons  are  connected  wiih 
the  bottom  of  this  pouch,  which  run  along  the  penis  inferioriv, 
and  come  from  a  thin  layer  of  muscular  fibres,  derived  from  the 
ercctorcs :  they  invert  the  pouch  and  draw  it  back  again  within 
the  glans.  The  surface  of  the  glans  is  beset  with  corneous  »»Ie<. 
This  singular  armature  of  the  intromittent  ot^d 
is  maximised  in  the  spotted  Cavy  {Calogniii 
subfutcux),  of  which,  fig.  507  shows  the  glana 
beset  with  short  spines,  the  long  terminal  homy 
spikes,  and  the  lateral  homy  plates,  with  margiaal 
retrovcrled  serrations. 

In  Capromya  I  found  a  large  adipose  a[)])enil- 
age  attached  to  the  epididymis.  The  duets  of 
the  seminal,  vesicular  and  prostatic  glands  Icnui- 
nate  by  distinct  orifices ;  the  fossa  receiving  lhoi« 
of  the  right  side  being  dirided  by  the  verumon- 
tanum  from  the  left  one.  The  protomeira  '^ 
reduced  to  a  small  cul-de-sac  behind  the  neck  of 
the  bladder ;  it  seems  like  a  blind  backward  con- 
tinuation of  the  urethra  separated  by  a  transverse 
ridge  from  the  orifice  of  the  bladder.  The  vesi- 
cular  glands  present  a  white  and  glistening  ex- 
"^'"" '"'"''  terior;  they  are  of  an  elongated  form,  with  tlin 
parictes,  and  send  off,  on  one  side  principally,  fi-ora  fifteen  i" 
twenty  obtuse  caccal  processes.  The  prostate  gland  consists  i>f 
four  principal  masses  or  lobes,  each  composed  of  a  number  of 
flattened  tubular  casca,  with  thin  and  easily  lacerable  parietfs, 
compacted  together  by  cellular  tissue.  The  muscular  part  of  the 
urethra  is  closely  embraced  by  a  thick  stratum  of  muscular  fibre;, 
diverging  in  a  double  oblique  or  pennifonn  manner  from  a  midille 
longitudinal  inferior  raphe :  the  '  acceleratores  urinte '  have  the 
usual  relations  to  a  large  bulb  of  the  urethra :  the  crura  penis 
arc  embraced  by  short  but  strong  'erectores;'  the  'levatorcs' 
muscles,  or  '  com  pressor  es  vena;  dorsalis,'  terminate  in  a  sinpl* 
tendon,  [)as3ing  along  the  dorsum  penis,  to  be  inserted  into  an 
elongated  flattened  ossicle  in  the  glans,  which,  in  this  genus,  is 
'  XX.  vol.  ir.  p.  75.  Niw.  2495,  2496. 
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unprovided  with  the  horny  armature  which  gives  it  so  remarkable 
a  character  in  the  Cavies. 

In  the  Beaver  ( Caxlor  canadensis)  I  have  usually  found  the 
testes,  fig,  508,  r,  s,  though  small  in  |)roportion  to  the  bulk  of 
the  animal,  lodged  in  subcutaneous  depressions  between  the 
caetor-bags ;  but  with  the  usual  wide  o[)euing  of  the  '  tunica 
vaginalis,'  permitting  easy  re- 
turn of  the  gland  into  the 
abdomen.  The  tortuous  dis- 
position of  the  vasa  deferentia 
would  favour  such  periodical 
movements  of  the  testes:  the 
terminal  portion  of  the  ducts, 
fig.  508,  a,  is  dilated,  or  en- 
larged by  glandular  thickening 
of  the  walls,  the  inner  surface 
of  which  is  multiplicate.  The 
vesicular  glands  are  (for  Ko- 
dents)  moderate  sized  convo- 
luted bags,  fig.  508,  <i,  p :  the 
duct,  fig.  50'J,  d,  sometimes 
communicates  with,  sometimes 
terminates  distinctly  from,  the 
contiguous  vas  deferens,  ib.  a. 
The  prostatic  glands,  ib.  c,  r, 
are  a  cluster  of  shorter  pyri- 
forra  sacs,  the  long  slender 
duels  of  which  intercommuni- 
cate before  terminating  in  the  urethra.  The  protometra,  ib.  h,  h, 
soon  divides,  after  ita  communication  with  the  urethra,  into  two 
long  '  comua,'  which  lie  on  the  peritoneal  fold  behind  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  mesiad  of  the  vasa  deferentia,  the  course  of  which 
they  follow  till  they  become  too  attenuated  for  distinction.  The 
Cowperian  glands,  fig.  508,  m,  n,  are  of  a  compact  oval  form, 
situated  between  the  '  erectores'  and  '  acceleratores '  muscles ;  and 
o]>ening  into  the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  The  maximised  [ircputial 
glands,  ib.  e,  f,  and  ano-preputial  glands,  g,  k.  A,  i,  have  already 
been  described. 

In  the  Water-vole  {Arvicola  amphibia)the  epididymis,  fig.  510, 
/,  ff.  is  connected  by  longer  '  vasa  efferentia '  than  usual  with  the 
testes,  ib.  c,  d.  The  vesicular  glands,  ib.  k,  I,  relatively  larger 
than  in  Castor,  are  bent  upon  themselves,  and  subdivided  along 
one  border:  each  prostate  consists  of  three  lobes,  ib.  m — r,  or 
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a^regate  groups  of  cteca.  The  Cowperian  glands  resemUe 
those  of  Castor.  A  pair  of  long  thin  glandular  bodies  openiug 
into  the  prepuce,  on  each  Bide  the  ghins,  ib.  a,  answer  to  tbe  chief 
castor-bags,  c,f,  fig.  607.  in  the  Beaver:  the  homologuee  of  y — *, 
fig.  508,  are  confluent  and  surround  the  termination,  fig.  510,  r, 


of  tbe  rectum  i,  and  exude  their  opaque  whitish  secretiou  near 
the  anus. 

In  the  Marmots  (^Arctomys)  the  preputial  orifice  is  more  dis- 
tinct than  in  most  llodents  from  that  of  the  rectum :  in  the  Alpine 
marmot  the  space  of  an  inch  intervenes.  The  prostates  form  a 
considerable  mass,  ^^regated  into  two  roundieh  lobes.  The 
mcsorcbial  accumulation  of  fat  is  considerable  at  the  commence- 
ment of  hibernation.  Tbe  vesicular  glands  of  tbe  Jerboa  {Dipui 
saffitta)  resemble  those  of  the  Vole,  but  are  less  notched.  In 
Helami/i  capentis,  they  consist  of  slightly  sacculate  pendulous 
bags,  with  thin  walls  :  the  prostatic  follicles  are  numerous,  short, 
and  thick :  the  glans  penis  becomes  singularly  expanded,  and 
forms  a  hollow  disc  in  the  centre  of  which  opens  tbe  urethra. 

In  the  Bat  and  MouRe  the  periodical  enlargement  i^  the  testes. 
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fig.  511,  c,  is  coiuiderable':  the  globus  msjor  of  the  epididymis 
lies  in  the  cremasteric  pouch,  which  is  inverted  when  the  reduced 
testia  returns  into  the  abdomen.  The  vas&  deferentia,  ib.  f,  receive 
at  their  temuDation  the  secre- 
tion of  the  small  glands  with 
a  granulated  exterior,  e:  the 
'  veaicuUr  glands,'  ib.  a,  a,  are 
large,  lobulate,  and  exude  a 
hardbh  cheese-Jike  secretion. 
The  prostatic  glands,  b,  c,  are 
masses  of  slender  snbconvolute 
tubes.  The  Cowperian  glands, 
of  the  usual  compact  form,  lie 
one  on  each  side  of  the  rectum 
and  send  their  long  ducts  to  the 
large  '  foramen  caK^uij] '  at  the 
urethral  bulb.  The  penis  has 
its  'levator'  muscle  and  ossi- 
cle :  the  prepuce  is  served  by  a 
pairof  glands  secreting  awhitish 
mucus. 

The  spermatozoa  of  the  Mu- 
ridce  have  the  '  body '  shaped 
like  the  bent  blade  of  a  knife, 
when  viewed  in  profile,  fig. 
512,  a,b;  the  vibratile  '  tail '  is  very  long :  in  the  Squirrel  (fig. 
513)  the  body  is  lamellifonn,  with  the  surfaces  subbiconcave,  and 
the  margin  thickened  an-  ^i, 

teriorly  :  the  '  tail '  is  of 
moderate  length.  It  is  rela- 
tively shorter  to  thebody  in 
theGuinea-pig,  fig.  514,rf: 
in  this  figure  a  jwrtion  of  a 
tubule  of  the  testis  is  mag- 
nified 300  diameters,  show- 
ing the  basilemma  a,  a,  its 
lining(precipi  tate )  of  nucle- 
ate corpuscles  and  granules, 
b ;  «ith  the  developed  nu- 
clei of  detached  cells,  form- 
ing the  spermatozoa,  a, 

$  372.     In    Inaectwora.  —  The    periodical    enlargement    and 
'  Ab  in  birda ;  «ee  vol.  ii.  p.  243.  and  »i-  vol.  iv  p  79. 
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*  descent  *  of  the  testes  are  better  marked,  perhaps,  in  some  Insec^ 
612  tivora  than  in  Rodentia.     In  December  the 

testes  of  the  Mole  lie  on  each  8id3  of  the  uri- 
nary bladder,  with  the  inverted  cremasteric 
pouch  attached  to  the  great  endof  the  epididy- 
mis: in  March  they  are  protruded  into  serous 
sacs,  which  look  like  a  continuation  of  the 
abdominal  cavity  beneath  the  base  of  the  tail. 
The  prostatic  glands,  which  begin  to  increase 
in  February,  acquire  an  enomlous  size  and 
conceal  the  urinary  bladder  towards  the  latter 
end  of  March.     The  Cowperian  glands   lie 
beneath  the  integument  above  the  root  of  the 
tail,  and  send  their  duct  to  terminate  in  the 
urethral  bulb.     The  penis,  bent  backward 
upon  itself,  terminates  in  a  very  long  conical 
glans  with  an  ossicle,  lodged  in  a  preputial 
sheath,  which  projects  freely,  a  short  distance 
below  the  anus.     In  a  Cape-mole  (  Chryso^ 
chloris)  I  found  the  testes  near  the  kidneys ; 
but  the  convolute  course  of  the  vasa  deferen- 
tia  indicated  their  periodical  movements.  The 
accessory  glands  are  better  differentiated  into 
*  vesicular '  and  *  prostatic '  than  in  Talpa, 

In  the  Hedge-hog  the  vesicular  glands, 
which  become  enormous  at  the  rut,  lie 
mainly  behind  the  urinary  bladder;  the 
flattened  mass  of  prostatic  glands  rises  in 
front :  they  are  supported  by  folds  of  j)€rito- 
neum.     The  Cowperian  glands,  as  in    the 

Mole,  are  extra-pelvic,  behind  the   ischia,  and  accordingly  reach 
613  the  urethral  bulb  by  very  long  ducts.    The  penis 

is  long  and  bent  when  at  rest.     There  are  two 

*  levatores '  which  rise  from  the  ischial  tuberosi- 
ties behind  the  *  erectores : '  passing  along  the 
sides  of  the  penis,  their  tendons  meet  upon  the 

*  dorsum  '  near  the  reflection  of  the  long  prepuce, 
crossing  the  *  vena  dorsalis '  and  inserted  into  the 

*  ossiculum  glandis ' :  the  urethra  opens  upon  a 
special  process  which  projects  beyond  the  main 
body  of  the  glans.      In  the  Shrews,  temporary 

receptacles  in  the  perinaeum  receive  the  enlarged  testes  during 
the  rut;    but  do  not   project,  as   a   scrotum.     The  epididymis 


SlHTinatozon,  A,  of  the  Rut :  b, 
of  tlie  Muuso :  iDHgn.  oocvi. 


Bpfi'iiiatiiKOM.hUjuirrcl : 
mngu.  occvi. 
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extends  round  two-thirds  the  circumference  of  the  testis.     The 
terminal  half  of  the  sperm-duct  is  dilated,  like  a  uterine  hom. 

In  a  proboscis-shrew  (ifAjrncAoeyoR)  the  testes,  fig.  515,  t,  have 
»  long  ejudidymis,  e,  temunating   in  the  usual  convoluted  vas 


deferens,  (f.  large  conglomerate  vesicular 
and  prostatic  glands,  p,  p,  extend  along 
the  upper  half  of  the  elongate  muscular 
part  of  the  urethra :  a  pair  of  small  Cow- 
perian  glands,  e,  e,  open  into  the  bulbous 
part :  this  is  grasped  by  a  strong  *  acce< 
lerator,'  b,  b.  Above  the  '  crura  corporis 
cavemosi'  are  the  'levatores  penis,'  h,  A. 
The  glans  is  nearly  half  the  length  of  the 
penis ;  its  termination  is  suddenly  attenu- 
ated, with  a  crenate  border  and  a  fila- 
mentary appendage:  there  is  no  ossicle 
in  this  or  other  shrews. 

In  the  Bats  the  prepuce  is  relatively 
longer  in  its  freely  projecting  part  than  in 
Moles  and  Shrews,  and  the  penis  is  pen- 
dulous. The  glans  offers  odd  modifications 
in  some  species:  a  lateral  pair  of  promi- 
nences extend  its  upper  surface  in  Ve»- 
pertilio  tcrottnus,  the  lower  surface  being 
carinate  and  produced  into  a  hirsute  point 
upon  which  the  urethra  opens.  In  GaUo- 
pitkecus  the  glans  shows  two  lateral  longi- 
tudinal prominences  which  do  not  extend 
to  the  pointed  urethral  termination.  There 
is  an  ossiculum  penis  mPleropu»:  thesefur- 
givorous  bats  have  laige  vesicular  glands. 

§  373.  In  Bruta. — A  long  epididymis  characterises  the  testicle 
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ID  tlie  Armadillo :  the  tubuli  testis  are  relatively  lai^  and 
disposed  in  narrow  oblique  folds  beneath  the  tunica  albuginea. 
The  testes  lie  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  :  they  appear  not  to 
pass  out  of  the  abdomen,  for  the  vasa  defercntia  ure  short  and  nn- 
convolute:  these,  convei^ing  behind  the  bladder,  penetrate  a  com- 
pact triangular  prostate  (or  protometra?):  there  are  no  vesicular 
glands.  The  Cowperian  glands  are  situated  behind  the  ure- 
thral bulb :  each  has  its  muscular  capsule.  Two  '  ievfttores  '  ari;^^ 
from  the  symphysis  pubis  and  send  a  common  tendon  to  the 
glans  penis.  The  preputial  sheath  is  of  great  extent,  and  the 
reflected  membrane  is  coloured  by  a  dark  pigment.  The  penis 
haB  a  disproportionate  length,  in  relation  to  the  mechanical 
obstacles  to  coition  presented  by  the  body-armour.  The  testes 
are  constantly  abdominal  in  the  Anteaters  and  Sloths.  Hunter 
notes  that  the  ducts  of  the  vesicular  glands  of  the  Anteater  open 
into  '  tlie  urethra  by  a  separate  sulcus  from  the  common  canaL' ' 
There  are  no  vesicular  or  prostatic  glands  in  the  Sloth.  '  The 
penis  is  a  short  flat  body  inclosed  in  a  prepuce  which  is  within 
the  verge  of  the  anus.  It  is  not  above  two-tenths  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  terminates  in  an 
obtuse  point.  It  has  a  groove 
which  runs  along  its  under  sur- 
face, and  which  makes  the  point 
somewhat  forked.' ' 

§  374.  In  Cftacea.— Here  the 
testes  are  abdominal,  situated  at 
the  hinder  part  of  the  cavity 
between  tlie  great  depressor 
muscle  of  the  tail  and  the 
transversalis  abdominb :  they 
greatly  augment  in  size  at  the 
rut,  but  do  not  change  in  jmsi- 
tion :  in  their  quiescent  stale 
they  assume  an  elongate  form, 
fig.  516,  a,  and  the  epididymis, 
b,  extends  unusually  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  gland  itself.  The 
vas  deferens,  c,  has  a  short  tract, 
but  is  convolute.  There  are 
M.IC  nrmni,  Mi>tr>Hi.  til,  no  vesiculaf  gUnds.     The  pn)s- 

tatic  part  of  the  urethra,  ib,  k, 
k,  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  capsule   of  muscular  fibres.      The 
protometra  is  reduced  to  a  small,  elongate  ofecum,  fig.  517,  n, 
'  cixxxni.  rol.  ii.  p.  182  '  lb.  rol.  ii.  j..  ISO. 
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concealed  in  the  prostate,  and  opening  by  the  usual  transverse 
crescentic  slit,  ib.  c,  into  the  urethra,  betneen  and  a  little  bejond 
the  terminal  orifices, ib.  b,&,  of  the  sperm-ducts. 
The  penb  commences  by  two  cavernous  crura 
inclosed  in  strong  '  erectorea,'  arising  each  from 
the  loosely  suspended  ischial  ossicle  of  the  same 
side.  The  crura  coalesce  into  a  single  cavern- 
ous body  surrounded  by  a  very  thick  sclerous 
sheath.  After  the  junction  of  the  crura  the 
penis,  in  Delphinidie,  describes  a  close  sigmoid 
curvature,  before  terminating  in  the  long, 
straight,  gradually  tapering  glans.  The  corpus 
spongiosum  conunences  by  a  bulbous  expan- 
sion, fig.  518,  /,  embraced  by  the  'accelerator 
fibres,'  ff ;  but  degenerates  into  little  more  than 
a  close  venous  plexus  as  it  penetrates,  in  the 
Porpoise,  the  corpus  cavemosum ;  it  then 
emerges  and  extends  along  the  under  part  of 
the  corpus  cavemosum,  to  re-ex]iand  into  the 
venous  plexus  surrounding  the  tuberous  basis  ocum-. 

of  the  glans.  The  upper  part,  or  dorsum,  of  the  cavernous  body 
is  grooved  for  the  lodgment  of 
the  plexiform  vena  dorsalis.  In 
the  unexcited  state  the  penis 
is  withdrawn  and  concealed  in 
the  long  prepuce,  the  orifice  of 
which  is  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  the  vent.  The  retrac- 
tion is  effected  by  a  pair  of 
muecles,  m,  arising  from  the 
aponeurotic  commissure  ante- 
rior to  the  sphincter  ani  e,  and 
rupning  along  the  under  or 
urethral  side  of  the  penis  to 
be  inserted  into  the  sclerous 
basis  of  the  glans.  The  pro- 
trusion of  the  organ  is  aided 
by  the  transverse  fibres  of  the 
'  panniculus  camosus '  sur- 
rounding the  preputial  sheath. 
The   section   of  the  penis  of  vu,  argui.  >««•••.  m. 

a   Balanoptera     preserved  by 
Hunter  shows  a  single  corpus  cavemosum  grooved  above  for  the 
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vena  dorsalis,  and  more  deeply  excavated  below  for  the  corpus 
spongiosum  urethrse.^ 

§  375.  In  Sirenia. — These  mutilate  Mammals  are  also  *  testi- 
conda/  but  differ  from  the  Cetacea  in  having  vesicular  glands,  a 
penis  with  a  '  septum  corporis  cavemosi/  and  provided  with  a 
pair  of  Mevatores/  which  unite  to  form  a  tendon  upon  the 
*  dorsum.'  In  the  Dugong  {Hnlicore)^  the  glans  consists  of  two 
semilunar  side-lobes,  including  the  conical  process,  on  the  apex 
of  which  tlie  urethra  opens.  In  a  half-grown  male  the  vesicular 
glands  were  four  inches  long  and  two  inches  across  the  fundus, 
where  their  glandular  parietes  were  thickest ;  the  internal  sur- 
face was  reticulate.  The  vasa  deferentia  were  irregularly  con- 
voluted :  they  communicated  with  the  duct  of  the  vesicular 
gland,  the  common  opening  being  into  the  dilated  beginning  of 
the  urethra,  which  describes  a  curve  below  the  vesical  orifice: 
according  to  L?uckart,  it  receives  the  opening  of  a  bottle-shaped 
protoraetra,  about  an  inch  in  length.* 

§  376.  /«  Prohoscidia. — The  testes  retain  in  the  Elephant  the 
situation  in  which  they  were  developed,  vie.  below  or  beyond 
the  kidneys.  Their  ducts  have  the  same  minor  degree  of  density 
as  in  Sirenia  and  other  '  testiconda ;'  they  describe  a  tortuous 
course  to  between  the  urinary  bladder  and  vesicular  gland,  where 
they  terminate  on  a  papillary  eminence  at  the  fundus  of  a  true 
seminal  bladder,  of  a  pyrifbrm  shape,  with  thin  walls  and  a 
smooth  internal  surface.  These  terminal  reservoirs  are  in  contact 
and  adherent:  they  open  into  the  beginning  of  the  urethra 
distinctly  from  the  orifices  of  the  vesicular  glands.  These  are 
elongated  and  rather  contracted  toward  the  closed  end,  which  i« 
divided  by  a  constriction  or  septum  from  the  general  cavity,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  a  small  canal.  The  glandular  parietes 
are  thickest  at  the  closed  end,  and  the  inner  surface  is  broken 
by  decussating  columnar  processes  projecting  into  the  cavity; 
their  interspaces  extend  in  many  parts,  like  sinuses,  deep  into 
the  substance  of  the  vesicular  walls :  towards  the  urethra  these 
walls  become  smoother.  Each  vesicle  has  a  special  muscular 
investment,  for  expulsion  of  its  secretion  into  the  urethra.  The 
prostatic  glands  are  two  on  each  side,  external  to  the  vesicular 
ones,  and  of  much  smaller  size :  they  are  also  provided  with  a 
partial  muscular  covering.  A  csecal  rudiment  of  the  protoraetra 
extends  from  the  base  of  the  verumontanal  cul-de-sac  The 
corpora  cavernosa  penis  are  divided  by  a  thick  sclerous  vertical 
partition,  and  in  transverse  section  present  a  reniform  figure,  with 

•  JtiL  vol.  iv.  p.  87,  No.  2527.  «  ccxxxix".  p.  1429. 
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the  corpus  spon^osum  and  urethra  occupying  the  concavity.  The 
veins  of  the  corpus  cavemosum  are  surrounded  hy  a  »oft  tii<sue  of 
unstriped  muecular  fibre.  The  g]ana  penis  is  elongate,  sub- 
cylindrtc  at  the  base,  becoming  rather  depres.^^ed  at  the  end, 
which  is  obtuse  and  ronnded.  Besides  the  ordinary  muscles, 
there  are  a  pair  of '  levatores  penis,'  arising  from  the  pubi^,  send- 
ing their  tendons  into  the  dorsum,  where  they  coalesce  abiive  the 
rena  don^ie,  and  run  along  a  sheath  of  the  thick  sclerous  wall 
to  the  glans. 

§  377.  In  Perutodartyla. — In  the  Rhinoceros  the  testes  are 
inguinal,  in  close  contact  with  the  abdominal  rings.  The  tunica 
vaginalis  communicates  freely  with  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The 
testis  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  and  thick  '  tunica  albuginea : '  the 
*  corpus  Highmorianum '  is  continued  in  the  form  of  a  moderately 
thick  white  band,  from  the  end  where  the  efTerent  ves.'iels  pass  out 
to  form  iLe  '  caput  epididymidis,'  along  the  whole  longitudinal  axis 
of  the  gland.  From  tbb  band  or  centre  of  the  cellular  frame- 
work of  the  gland,  the  septal  layers  diverge  to  all  parts  of  the  ex- 
ternal tunic,  forming  the  compartments  in  which  the  lobes  of 
aggregated  '  tubuli  semioiferi '  are  lodged.  The  branches  of  the 
spermatic  artery,  on  penetrating  the  tunica  albuginea,  pass 
directly  to  the  corpus  Highmorianum, 
aiid  their  ramifications  diverge  thence, 
supported  by  the  radiating  septa,  and 
form  a  rich  network  upon  the  inner  or 
vascuUr  layer  of  the  capsule  of  the 
testis.  The  vas  deferens  in  the  in- 
guinal canal  is  surrounded  by  the  ves- 
sels and  especially  by  the  plexiform 
veins  of  the  spermatic  chord ;  on  en- 
tering the  abdomen  it  is  received  in  a 
peritoneal  fold,  and  is  conducted  to 
the  side  and  then  to  the  back  part  of 
the  urinary  bladder,  passing  between 
the  bladder  and  the  ureter:  having 
got  to  the  inner  side  of  the  termina- 
tion of  tJie  ureter,  fig.  519,  k,  the 
vasa  deferentia,  ib.  r(j,deecend  straight, 
slightly  converging,  to  the  middle  of  ' 

the  back    part   of    the  prostate,   p:         »«x**.rT  .\,-i.~.  m,„  «rt^o.. 
they  penetrate  that  gland,   together  n..  =  <■'-.,. 

with  the  ducts  of  the  vesicular  glands,  ct,  lying  to  the  inner 
side  of  these ;  and,  conimunicating  with  them,  the  common  duct 
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on  eacli  side  finally  terminates  by  a  miDute  pore  upon  the  crucial 
verumontanuin.  The  vasa  deferentia  are  thickened  to  about  thric« 
their  onlinary  diameter  in  the  laet  three  inches  of  their  coune ; 
hut  their  canal  or  area  b  not  proportionally 
dilated;  it  b,  on  the  contrary,  rather  con- 
tracted, by  the  thickness  of  the  cellulo-glan- 
dular  parietcB  to  which  the  enlar^enient  i>f 
the  duct  is  due.  The  vesicular  glands,  ib.  n, 
present  an  elongate  subcompressed  pyriform 
shape,  eight  inches  iu  length,  and  three  inches 
and  a  half  ocmss  the  broadest  part  of  the 
fundus.  They  have  a  lobulated  exterior,  and 
a  structure  very  similar  to  that  of  the  same 
bodies  in  Man.  The  prostate,  ib.  p,  resem- 
bles that  of  many  Kodents,  being  coniptM^ 
of  an  j^gregate  of  long  slender  ciecal  tubes 
with  glandular  walls  converging  to  the  ducts 
of  the  vesicube  and  vasa  deferentia,  and 
opening  by  numerous  minute  apertures  on 
the  verumantanum.  The  breadth  of  the 
prostate  is  six  inches ;  its  antero-posterior 
extent  four  inches :  it  does  not  quite  sur- 
round the  beginning  of  the  urethra,  but  is 
closely  applied  to  the  back  and  sides  of  that 
canal.  The  muscular  part  of  the  urethra 
.  m^coM.  extends  about  three  inches  from  the  proetate 

before  it  joins  the  bulbous  and  cavernous  portions,  close  to  iwhich 
are  situated  two  large  subcompressed  oval  Cowperian  glands,  ib. 
c,  c.     Each  of  these  measures  three  inches  and 
°^'  a  half  by  two  inches  and  a  half.     The  great 

plexus  of  veins  above  the  dorsum  penis,  near  it* 
root,  is  enveloped  in  a  mass  of  elastic  tissue. 
like  the  'dartos'  of  the  human  scrotum. 

The  fleshy  part  of  the  '  levatores  penis,'  fig. 
520,  /,  /,  measures  fourteen  inches  in  length, 
five  inches  across  their  basal  origin,  and  be- 
tween one  and  two  inches  in  thickness.     Their 
oblique  origin  is  extended  over  the  space  of 
A[»ioigimii..iKiii.,        one  fuot  from  the  ento-pelvic  part  of  the  pubis 
down   to   the   ischium.     The   tendinous   part 
of  the   muscle   commences  where   the   pubic  portion  joins    the 
ischial  one  at  the  inner  and  under  border  of  the  fleshy  part: 
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it  Is  half  an  inch  thick  at  Its  commencement,  but  expands  as 
it  extends   along  the  muscle,  the  fleshy  fasciculi  of  which  are 
inserted  into  the    tendon  in  an  obliquely  converging,  or  semi* 
pennifonn   manner.     As    the   tendon   augments   in    breadth,   it 
diminishes  in  thickness,  convei'ging  towards  its  fellow,  which  it 
meets  and  joins  two  inches  before  the  anterior  termination  of  the 
fleshy  portion.     The   two   united  flattened  tendons  beyond  are 
gradually  converted  into  a  round  chord  of  ligamentous  substance 
an  inch  in  diameter.     This  chord,  ih.  /,  /",  glides  through  a  strong 
slightly  elastic  aponeurotic  sheath,  along  the  median  groove  of 
the  dorsum  penis ;  it  is  connected  with  the  inner  surface  of  the 
sheath  by  a  highly  elastic  cellular  tissue ;  the  chord  maintains  its 
ropelike  character  along  the  basal  third  of  the  glans,  then  sub- 
sides, expanding  laterally,  and  is  finally  lost  upon  the  firm  cap- 
sule of  the  glans.    There  is  no  *  os  penis.'    A  pair  of  *  retractofes 
penis,"  fig.  520,  t,  t,  are  inserted  into  the  under  part  of  the  base 
of  the  glans.     The  nerves  of  the  dorsum  penis,  the  arteries,  and 
trunks  of  two  large  plexuses  of  veins,  pass  beneath  the  bridge 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  tendinous  and  muscular  parts  of 
the  *  levatores  penis '  and  between  the  two  suspensory  ligaments 
of  the  penis.     These  ligaments  are  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  one- 
third  of  an  inch  in  thickness  at  their  origin  from  the  ischio-pubic 
arch  a  little  in  advance  of  the  ligamentous  attachments  of  the 
crura  corporis  cavemosi.     The  total  length  of  the  undistended 
penis  is  three  feet  nine  inches ;  the  circumference  of  the  prepuce 
is  one  foot  five  inches.     The  preputial  orifice  is  two  feet  ten  inches 
from  the  vent.     The  substance  of  the  large  reflected  preputial  fold 
of  soft  integument,  fig.  520,  /?,  r,  is  from  half  an  inch  to  two-thirds 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  consists  of  a  moderately  compact 
cellular  corium,  with  a  delicate  epiderra,  minutely  rugose,  in  the 
transverse  direction,  and  perforate  or  punctate  with  the  pores  of 
the  mucous  follicles  which  are  very  regularly  dispersed  at  in- 
tervals of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.     The  glans  penis,  ib.  ^/, 
is  a  long  and  slender  subcompressed  cone  with  a  truncate  apex  ; 
in  its  flaccid  undistended  state,  it  is  one  foot  in  length  :  the  pre- 
puce is  reflected  upon  its  base  at  the  same  transverse  or  circular 
line,  and  there  is  no  fncnum.     The  apex,  ib.  a,  is  not  simple,  but 
resembles  a  mushroom  on  a  thick  peduncle,  fig.  521,  /,  projecting 
from  an  excavation  at  the  end  of  the  glans  with  a  thin  wall  or 
border,  ib.  e,  e^  like  a  second  prepuce ;  but  this  is  of  the  same 
structure  as  the  rest  of  the  firm  surface  of  the  glans.     On  each  side 
of  the  base  of  the  glans,  and  rather  towards  its  under  part,  there 
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is  a  longitudinal  thick  oblong  ridge  or  lobe,  fig.  520,  r,  three 
inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  eight  lines  in  basal  thickne:>s : 
the  thick  rounded  free  border  of  each  lobe  inclines  downwards. 
A  narrow  ridge  commences  in  the  median  space  of  the  ^  dorsum 
glandis/  which  increases  in  height  as  it  advances  forwards,  and 
then  subsides  two  inches  from  the  border  of  the  terminal  or  apical 
fossa.  The  projecting  border  of  this  fossa  describes  a  compressed 
oval,  and  is  attached  to  the  pedunculated  appendage,  fig.  521,  a^ 
by  a  process,  like  a  fr»num,  continued  upon  the  middle  line  of 
both  the  upper  and  under  surfaces,  ib.  fy  of  the  thick  peduncle : 
the  fossa  between  this  peduncle  and  the  free  external  border  is 
two  inches  in  depth.  The  stem,  /,  of  the  terminal  expanded 
discoid  appendage  is  subcompressed  with  an  oval  section :  the 
disc  is  ovate,  one  inch  eight  lines  long  by  one  inch  across  its 
broader  inferior  part,  where  it  extends  farthest  from  the  support* 
ing  stem.  The  urethra,  «,  terminates  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
disc  between  its  middle  and  upper  third. 

In  the  Sumatran  Tapir  the  base  of  the  glans  has  an  upper 
lobe  as  well  as  one  on  each  side,  beyond  which  it  is  continued 
forward  contracting,  but  terminates  in  a  truncate  surface  on 
the  middle  of  which  the  urethra  opens.  In  the  American  Tapir 
the  orifice  is  nearer  the  lower  margin  of  the  disc.  The^testes 
are  inguinal,  in  a  slightly  indurated  sessile  scrotum,  about  6  inches 
below  the  vent.  The  accessory  glands  resemble  those  of  the 
Khinoceros. 

The  testes  were  abdominal,  below  or  beyond  the  kidneys,  in 
the  Hyrax  (if.  capensis)  dissected  by  me:  the  vasa  deferentia are 
convoluted,  like  a  second  epididymis,  behind  the  urinary  bladder : 
they  terminate  near  to,  but  distinct  from,  the  ducts  of  the  vesi- 
cular glands,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  unusually  elongated  mus- 
cular tract  of  the  urethra:  the  vesicular  glands  extend  on  each 
side  of  this  canal,  their  closed  ends  just  reaching  the  bladder. 
Two  prostates,  of  a  tubular  structure,  are  near  the  duct-ends  of 
the  vesiculsB.  Two  small  flattened  Cowperian  glands  communi- 
cate by  long  ducts  with  the  wide  cavity  of  the  bulb  of  the  ure- 
thra. The  penis  is  bent  abruptly  backward,  and  the  glans  has 
a  truncate  termination.  Besides  the  *  erectores '  and  ^  accele- 
ratores,'  there  is  a  pair  of  '  levatores,'  arising  from  the  symphysis 
pubis,  and  terminating  by  a  single  tendon,  as  in  the  Khino- 
ceros. 

In  the  Horse  the  scrotum,  fig.  522,  a,  is  suspended  between  the 
thighs  at  a  distance  of  about  nine  inches  beneath  the  anus,  whence 
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it  is  prolonged  forward,  to  terminate  in  the  prepuce,  ib.  /,  e. 
The  testis,  ib.  g,  ia  of  a  sub- 
compressed   ovoid    form,  the  ''" 

epididrmis,  k,  I,  rather  closely 
attached  to  the  testis  &nd  not 
longer  than  the  gland.  Thevas 
deferens,  m, enlarges  at  its  ter- 
minal partfib.  0,0, and  fig. 523, 
a,  a,  by  the  development  of 
its  inner  tame  into  numerous 
close-set  transverse  glandu- 
lar lamellx.  The  vesicular 
glands,  fig.  522,  x,  x,  fig.  523, 
h,  b,  are  simple  bladders  with 
thiD  walls.  In  the  transverse 
fold  of  peritoneum  connecting 
tf^ether  the  enlai^^  parts 
of  the  sperm-ducts  is  situated 
the  protometra,  fig.  523,  c,  in 
form  of  a  slender  elongate 
tube,  bifurcate,  in  the  Zebra 
and  Ass,  at  its  blind  end.' 
The  prostates  are  parenchy- 
matous, and  open  into  the 
upper  or  vesical  end  of  the 
muscular  tract  of  the  urethra : 
at  the  lower  end  of  this  part 
are  the  Cowperian  glands,  fig.  522, y,t/,  which  open  into  the  bulb 
of  the  urethra. 

The  corpus  cavemosnm  penis  is  formed  br  confluence  of  that  of 
the  two  crura,  into  one  body,  without  vertical  septum,  *  the  parts 
composing  its  cells  appear  muscular  to  the  eye,  and  in  a  Hone 
just  killed  they  contract  on  being  stimulated.'*  The  fibrous  tissue 
here  noticed  lies  between  the  vascular  and  sclerous  parts  of  the 
cells.  The  glans  has  two  lateral  semilunar  lobes,  and  at  its  apex 
a  central  pyramidal  process  on  which  the  urethra  opens.  The 
'  crura  penis '  are  surrounded  by  thick  '  erectores,'  having  an  ex- 
tensive origin,  fig.  524,  d :  two  strong  suspensory  ligaments,  ib.  a, 
pass  from  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  dorsum.  Besides  the  ordi- 
nary muscles,  there  is  a  pair  of  small  '  levatorea,'  ib.  b,  e,  serving 
mainly  as  compressors  of  the  vena  dorsalis  penis,  ib.  e :  there  ia 
'  XX.  voL  ir.  p.  93.  '  JtciT.  p.  SO. 
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also  a  pair  of  *  retractores  '  arising  from  the  os  coccygia,  fig.  522, 
p,  q,  passing  on  each  side  the  sphincter  ani,  r,  then  converging  to 
run  together  along  the  urethral  aide  of  the  penis,  *,  to  the  base  of 
the  prepuce.  In  the  castrate  horse  these  usually  degenerate  into 
elastic  sclerous  tissue. 

§  378.   /«  Artiodactyla.—T^xe  male  organs  of  the   Suidte  are 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  enormous  development  of  the  Cow- 


perian  glands.  The  testes  are  perinteal :  the  scrotum  slightly 
project* ;  it  is  not  pendulous.  The  vesicular  glands  are  lai^, 
lobulated,  with  parenchymatous  walls,  their  ducts  terminate  dis- 
tinctly from  those  of  the  testes.  The  prostates  are  small,  near  . 
the  cervix  of  the  resiculic.  The  muscular  part  of  the  urethra 
is  of  great  length  and  the  Cowperian  glands  are  co-extended 
therewith  :  each  presents  an  elongate  subtrihedrsl  form,  invested 
by  a  muscular  capsule ;  the  glandular  parietes  are  very  thick : 
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the  termiiul  duct  opens  beyond  a  transverse  valvular  fold  sepa- 
rating the  bulbous  from  the  muscular  part  of  the  urethral  canal. 
The  penis  shows  a  sigmoid  flexare,  and  has  a  pair  of'  retractores,' 
arising  from  the  hollow  of  the  caudal  end  of  the  sacrum,  and 
inserted  at  the  end  of 
the  bend  next  the  glans. 
This  is  triquetral,  elon- 
gate and  pointed.  The 
spongy  part  of  the  ure- 
thra, between  glans  and 
bulb,  is  reduced  to  a 
few  veins.  The  prepu- 
tial opening  is  near  the 
naveL 

The  RuDUDant  Artio- 
dactyles  are  devoid  of 
vesicular  glands;  their 
testes  pass  into  a  ped- 
unculate scrotum.  The 
spermatic  arteries  form, 
by  their  close  and  numerous  convolutions,  a  plexifonn  mass,  which 
is  specially  notable  in  the  Bull.  The  rasa  deferentia  slightly  en- 
lai^e  at  their  termination  in  the  Camel,  but  are  not  there  different 
in  structure  from  the  rest  of  the  sperm-duct^ :  they  terminate 
upon  a  broad  wrinkled  Terumontannm.  The  prostate  is  a  trans- 
veisely  oblong  compact  body  with  a  smooth  exterior,  the  secre- 
tion passes  by  several  orifices  into  the  depre^^sions  at  the 
sides  of  the  veruroontannm.  Cowper's  glands  are  of  moderate 
size,  subcircular,  compact  in  structure,  with  a  thick  muscular 
capsule.  The  corpus  spongiosum  commences  by  a  plexus  of 
veins  affecting  a  parallel  course  around  the  membranous  part  of 
the  urethra,  but  convolute  in  diverse  directions  to  form  the  bul- 
bous expansion ;  advancing  from  which  the  veins  become  reduced 
to  two  or  three  in  number,  running  parallel  with  each  other  and 
the  urethra.  The  cavernous  part  of  the  penis  forms  a  slender 
cylinder,  it  extends  forward  beneath  the  lioea  alba,  closely  con- 
nected therewith,  making  a  ridge  along  that  {>art  of  the  abdo- 
minal surface ;  then  becoming  free  and  receiving  a  reflected 
covering  of  skin,  or  *  prepuce,'  anterior  to  which  usually  dei>ends 
a  tuft  of  hair.  The  glans,  in  the  Camel,  is  long,  pointed,  with 
its  apex  continued  beyond  the  urethral  opening  and  bent  back. 

In  the  Goat,  fig.  525,  the  dilated  terminal  parts  of  the  sperm- 
ducts,  a,  a,  have  a  glandular  thickening  of  the  inner  tunic     The 
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prostates,  i,  J,  have  each  a  small  central  cavity;  whence  the 
duct  is  continued  to  terminate  near  the  sperm-duct,  in  an  oblong 
depression  by  the  side  of  the  verumontanum  :  on  a  small  fold  of 


525 


626 


Tettei,  prosUtat  and  protometn,  Ooat.   oczxxix''. 

this  part  is  the  orifice  of  the  protometra  which  is  continued,  at 

c,  between  the  dilated  sperm-ducts,  closely 
attached  thereto  by  areolar  tissne ;  then  di- 
viding into  two  horns  diverging  and  closely 
apposed  to  the  sperm-ducts,  a,  a,  as  far  as 
the  epididymis,  in  which  they  are  lost.  The 
Cowperian  glands,  two  on  each  side,  open 
upon  the  margin  of  a  fold  at  the  bulb  of  the 
urethra.  The  prostatic  glands  in  the  Deer, 
fig.  526,  ft,  ft,  are  more  slender  in  propor- 
tion to  their  length  than  in  the  Goat.  The 
protometra,  c,  is  reduced  to  a  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable trace ;  and  its  cavity,  which 
exists  in  the  embryo,  is  obliterated  at 
birth. 

In  the  Bull  the  narrow  elongate  prostates 

are  irregularly  contorted.     The  '  ereotores ' 

and   *  acceleratores '  are  powerful  muscles. 

The   slender   *  retractores '   arise  from   the 

anterior  commissure  of  the   sphincter  ani. 

There  are  preputial  follicles  in  most  Rumi« 

nants,  especially  the  Antelopes ;  but  only  in 

the  Muskdeer  do  they  attain  the  size  and  structure  described  in 

the  preceding  chapter.  In  no  hoofed  Mammal  is  there  an  ^os  penis.* 

§379.  In  Carnivora, — The  outward  indications  of  the  male  sex 


FroBtates  «nd  protoinetm.  Deer, 
ccxxxix". 
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are  hardly  distinguishable  in  the  Seal  tribe.  Here,  the  testes,  when 
extra-abdominal,  make  no  scrotal  projection  :  they  are  imbedded 
in  areolar  tissue,  between  the  pubis  and  the  thighs :  the  tunica 
vaginalis  communicates  freely  with  the  abdomen :  the  sperm-ducts 
take  the  usual  course.  There  are  no  vesicular  glands ;  there  is  but 
a  small  subbilobed  prostate.  The  penis  makes  no  outward  projec- 
tion :  the  preputial  opening,  about  six  inches  in  advance  of  the 
vent,  is  inconspicuous.  The  glans  penis  is  pointed,  supported  by 
a  bone  about  half  an  inch  long,  in  Phoca  vitulina^  into  which  are 
inserted  a  pair  of  *  retractores,'  arising  from  the  anterior  commis- 
sure of  the  anal  sphincter.  The  remnant  of  the  protometra  in 
Ph.  vitulinaj  is  but  two  lines  in  length ;  the  orifice  behind  the 
verumontanum  is  rarely  patent.  The  os  penis  of  the  Walrus  i^a  a 
massive  subcylindrical  bone,  sometimes  two  feet  in  length,  ex- 
panded at  one  end,  where  the  cancellous  structure  prevails.' 

The  testes  lie  under  the  skin  of  the  groin  in  otters,  under  that 
of  the  perinaeum  in  civets.  The  scrotum,  where  best  developed 
in  Carnivoray  is  bury  and  less  pendulous  than  in  Ruminants.  As 
in  these,  the  vesicular  glands  are  absent ' ;  the  prostatic  glands 
are  small  and  compact.  The  penis,  save  in  CanidtBy  Viverridw, 
and  H^cBHOy  has  a  bone. 

In  the  Bear  the  sperm-ducts  are  enlarged  and  in  close  contact 
at   their  terminations,   with   thick    follicular  ^27 

walls :  beyond  this  glandular  part  they  retain 
their  width,  but  contract  to  open  upon  the 
verumontanum.'  A  thin  layer  of  prostatic 
substance  surrounds  the  beginning  of  the 
urethra.  The  os  penis  in  Ursus  arctos  may 
be  6  inches  in  length.^  In  the  Subursine 
genus  Meles  a  remnant  of  the  protometra, 
fig.  52 7 ,  fl,  rises  between  the  glandular  ends  of  p,„tome"«7«,  n.t.  .ne, 
the  sperm-ducts,  *,  J :  its  comua  are  reduced  ««>««•  ocx%xar, 
to  mere  filaments,  ci  the  prostate  is  better  developed  than 
in  Ursines,  esi>ecially  in  the  Racoon,  in  which  it  is  in  advance 
of  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  In  the  Kinkajou  the  os  penis  is 
sub-bifurcate  at  the  distal  end,  which  is  covered,  as  in  most 
Subursines  and  Mustelines,  by  the  membranes  of  large  dila* 

>  xuv.  p.  638,  No.  3919. 

»  *  Lea  vcfiicnles  seminales  existent  dans  les  coatiJ*,'  xii.  torn.  riii.  p.  160.  Hanter, 
however,  expressly  affirms  of  his  '  Swash,*  which  I  determined  bjr  the  skall  (No.  4669, 
XLiT.)  to  be  a  yonng  Coatimondi,  that  '  it  has  no  veflicols  seminales.'  ccxxxti.  toL  if. 
p.  90.  The  same  result  has  been  had  from  subsequent  dissections  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens.    ccLXXin^. 

•  ccxxxn.  Tol.  ii.  p.  92,  note  3. 

*  A  fosbil  specimen  of  this  bone,  in  Vrtita  9pel4tua,  measured  nini*  incben. 
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table  sinuses,  and  projects  beyond  the  proper  erectile  tissue  of 
the  glans.  Besides  the  usual  muscles  of  the  penis  there  is,  in 
Plantigrades,  a  pair  arising  from  the  sacrum  diverging  to  include 
the  sphincter  ani,  and  then  continued  on  to  the  dorsum  penis  as 
far  as  the  bone.  In  the  Otter  the  sperm-ducts  have  glandular 
terminations.  '  Between  the  two  there  is  a  small  body  or  canal 
which  enters  the  urethra  at  the  caput  gallinaginis,  but  not  with 
the  vasa  deferentia:'*  in  this  remnant  of  the  protometra  the 
cornua  are  filamentary,  as  in  Meles.  In  Mustela  martes,  also. 
Hunter  observes : — *  There  is  a  small  cavity  between  the  two 
vasa  deferentia,  at  their  entrance  into  the  urethra,  which  will 
admit  the  small  end  of  a  small  blow-pipe ;  but  I  could  not  find 
any  natural  opening  into  the  urethra.'  * 

In  the  Dog-tribe  the  scrotum  is  more  prominent  than  in  Mus- 
telines or  Plantigrades.  The  prostates  form  a  protuberant  body, 
and  exude  the  secretion  by  several  pores  at  the  sides  of  the  veru- 
montanum.  The  spongy  tissue  of  the  urethra  expands  suddenly  and 
considerably  at  the  base  of  the  glans,  which  has  an  ossicle:  the  blood 
is  thence  returned  by  two  '  venae  dorsales  penis ' :  these  are  com- 
pressed by  the  action  of  ^  levatores,'  arising  from  the  first  caudal 
vertebra,  passing  one  on  each  side  of  the  anal  sphincter,  then  con- 
verging to  gain  the  dorsum  penis,  crossing  the  veins,  and  termi- 
nating at  the  base  of  the  bulbous  part  of  the  glans.  As  long  as 
the  '  levatores '  retain  the  stimulus  to  contract,  after  coition,  the 
distended  glans  forms  a  mechanical  impediment  to  retraction  of  the 
penis  from  the  vagina.^     The  ossicle  is  grooved  for  the  urethra. 

The  prostates  are  moderately  large  and  lobulate  in  the  Ichneu- 
mons, in  which  Cowperian  glands  also  exist.  In  the  Suricat« 
{Rhyz(Bna  tetradactyld)  the  scrotum  is  as  little  marked  as  in 
Mustelines:  there  are  neither  vesicular  nor  prostatic  glands; 
but  there  is  a  pair  of  very  large  Cowperian  glands,  with  the 
usual  muscular  capsule,  and  with  unusually  long  ducts,  through 
which  the  secretion  is  propelled  to  a  dilatation  near  the  distal 
end  of  the  urethra :  behind  their  orifices  a  semilunar  fold  opposes 
the  retrograde  passage  of  the  secretion  into  the  long  tract  of 
urethra  intervening  between  it  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
In  the  Zibet  (  Viverra  Zibetha)  there  is  a  small  prostate :  beyond 

*  ccxxxvi.  vol.  ii.  p.  74.     See  also  ccxli".  p.  49. 

»  lb,  ib.         p.  67. 

'  '  I  laid  bare  the  penis  uf  a  dog,  almost  through  its  whole  length  ;  traced  the  two 
veins  that  came  from  the  glans  and  separated  them  from  the  arteries  by  dissection, 
that  I  might  be  able  to  compress  them  without  affecting  the  arteries.  I  then  com- 
pressed the  two  veins,  and  found  the  glans  and  large  bulb  became  full  and  extended.* 
xciv.  p.  32. 
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which  the  inuBCular  tract  of  the  arethra  extends  far  before  it^ 
corobiDation  with  the  erectile  parts  of  the  peuis:  here,  behind  the 
bulb,  is  a  pair  of  lar^e  Cowperian  glands.  The  penis  is  con- 
tinued from  the  junction  of  the  crura,  forward,  in  front  of  the 
pubie  to  a  small  prepuce  at  the  fore  part  of  the  cnlargenieDt 
caused  by  the  scent-glands.  The  glans  penis  is  pointed  and 
bent  downward:  it  has 
DO  bone.  This  is  want- 
ing also  in  the  Musangs, 
in  which  the  prostate  is 
large,  but  surpassed  bv 
Cowper's  glands:  the  pre- 
putial scent-foilicles  open 
upon  a  tract  distinct  from 
the  anal  glands.  In  the 
Hvfena  the  prostates  fig. 
528,  c,  e,  are  large  and  re- 
niform,  partially  confluent 
behind :  there  is  a  minute 
dash-shaped  protometia, 
ib.  a,  in  the  usual  posi- 
tion between  the  ends  of 
the  sperm-ducte,  b,  b : 
these  are  less  dilated  and 
glandular  than  in  most 
Carnivores.  The  Cow-  ■ 
perian   glands,  </,  d,  arc 

elongate  and  pvriform :  their  ducts  open  far  forward,  nearer  the 
glana  penis  than  the  vesical  orifice.  There  is  no  osficle ;  *  the 
l>eni8  is  easily  pulled  out  of  the  prepuce,  and  the  prepuce  then 
seems  to  be  continued  all  along  the  penis  to  the  end,  and  much  of 
the  same  colour.  This  is  not  the  same  as  in  a  dog,'*  in  which  the 
covering  of  the  glans  is  more  distinct  in  texture  and  attachment. 

In  the  Cat  the  gians  penis  is  beset  with  callous  retroverted 
|>apillae:  they  are  less  numerous  and  conspicuous  in  the  Tiger 
and  Lion.  In  all  Felines  there  is  a  small  prostate,  limited  to 
the  back  part  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder:  the  muscular  part  nf 
the  urethra  is  long.  Cowper's  glands  are  large,  and  derive  their 
muscalar  covering  from  a  modification  of  the  '  accelera tores,'  of 
which  an  external  may  be  distinguished  from  an  internal  portion. 
The  '  erectores '  arise  each  by  a  broad  tendon  frr)m  the  pubis : 
anterior  to  this  the  '  compressores  vens  dorsalis '  take  their  origin, 
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and  converge  to  unite,  at  the  symphysis  pubis,  in  a  strong 
common  tendon,  which  passes  over  the  '  vena  dorsalis  penis.^ 
Two  slender  fasciculi  derived  from  the  ^  retractor  ani '  pass  along 
the  bulb  and  under  side  of  the  urethra  to  the  line  of  reflection  of 
the  prepuce,  where  they  are  lost  in  the  skin  of  the  glans :  they 
bend  back  that  part,  in  the  unerect  state,  and  cause  the  felines  to 
be  '  retromingent.' 

§  380.  In  Quadrumana. — Thetestesof  the  Aye-aye  (Cftircwiy*) 
occupy  a  sessile  scrotum :  the  tunica  vaginalis  communicates  with 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  but  by  too  contracted  a  canal  to  permit  any 
return  there  of  the  testes,  offering  a  notable  difference  from 
Kodents.  There  are  no  vesicular  glands ;  but  a  moderate  sized 
compact  prostate,  and  a  pair  of  flattened  oval  Cowperian  glands, 
the  ducts  of  which  penetrate  the   urethral   bulb.     Besides  the 

*  erectores '  and  *  acceleratores,'  there  is  a  pair  of  strong  *  levatores 
penis '  arising  from  a  fascia  below  the  symphysis  pubis,  crossing 
the  vena  dorsalis,  and   inserted   by  a  common   tendon  into  an 

*  ossiculum  penis.'  The  penis,  of  a  subcorneal  form,  projects 
about  an  inch,  in  the  unerect  state,  it  is  covered  by  the  thin 
naked  skin  of  the  prepuce,  which  has  a  transverse  orifice. 

In  the  Slow  Lemurs  {Stenops  Tarsius^  Otolicnusy  Perodicticus) 
there  are  vesicular  glands  in  the  form  of  oval  subcompressed  bags, 
with  a  plicate  or  honeycombed  inner  surface:  their  ducts  terminate 
distinctly  from  those  of  the  testes.  The  prostate  has  a  bifid  base 
and  compact  structure.  The  Cowperian  glands  are  relatively 
large.  The  short  penis  has  an  ossicle,  and  projects,  or  hangs 
conspicuously  as  in  Chiromysi  the  ossicle  ends  in  a  terminal 
process  of  the  glans.^  In  the  Makis  {Lemur)  the  vesicular 
glands  consist  each  of  an  elongate  csecal  tube,  bent  inward 
and  downward  at  their  free  end,  with  thin  walls  and  a  minutely 
rugous  inner  surface :  in  other  respects  the  male  organs  resemble 
those  of  Cliirnmys.  Each  *  levator  penis '  arises  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  crus:  they  converge  above  the  two  *  venae  dorsales* 
to  a  common  tendon  which  runs  along  the  dorsum  penis  to  the 
ossicle.  The  glans  is  large  and  expands  to  a  free  truncate  end 
with  the  urethra  opening  near  the  centre  of  the  disc ;  the  sides 
of  the  glans  are  beset  with  small  callous  papillae. 

The  scrotum  is  more  pendent  in  Platyrhine  and  higher 
Quadrumana :  the  vesicular  glands  have  thicker  parietes  and  a 
more  lobulated  or  ramified  form :  the  prostate  is  more  compact : 
the  Cowperian  glands  become  reduced  in  size.  The  penis  is 
prominent  or  pendulous  in  all.  The  glans  terminates  by  a 
large  expansion  in  Ateles.     In  Cebus  capucinus  Cuvier  found  no 

*  XX.  vol.  iy.  p.  101, 
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median  septum  dividing  the  corpus  cavernosum :  it  is  present  in 
all  Catarhinet,  but  degenerates  into  a  '  pectiniform '  partition 
anteriorly.  In  Macacus  Ct/nomolgtu  the  vesicular  gland,  fig. 
529,  e,  is  large  and  lobulate,  its  duct  is  long  and  unites  with 
that  of  the  testis,  c,  some  ,„„ 

way  before  the  latter  ter- 
minates in  the  urethra. 
The  prostate,  d,  is  lai^e 
and  compact.  The  rem- 
nant of  the  protometra, 
4,  resembles  the  *  sinus 
prostaticus '  or  third  lobe 
of  the  prostate  in  Man. 
Cowper's  glands  are  ap- 
plied to  the  back  part  of 
the  urethral  bulb.  The  uc- 
celcratores  muscles  sur- 
rounding the  bulb  do  not  advance  between  the  erectores  penis: 
these  arise  from  the  sclerous  covering  of  the  crura  corporis  caver- 
nosi,  not  from  the  ischia.  Two  small '  levatores  penis,*  after  the 
usual  disposition  for  compressing  the  '  vena  dorsalis,'  terminate  in 
a  tendon  inserted  into  a  small '  os  penis.'  In  the  Mandril  (Papio) 
the  vesicular  glands  are  so  large  as  to  appear,  invested  with 
peritoneum,  in  the  pelvis :  they  consist  of  numerous  caeca  which 
terminate  the  subdivisions  of  branches  given  off  by  one  main 
central  tube  or  ducL  The  prostata,  also,  is  partially  subdivided 
into  lobules.  The  testes,  larger  than  in  Man,  slightly  project^ 
one  on  each  side  the  base  of  the  penis.  In  Apea  as  well  as 
Monkeys,  the  '  fnenum  preputii '  is  absent,  and  an  ossiculum  penis 
present.  Crisp  found  it  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  but  gristly  at 
both  ends,  in  the  Chimpanzee.' 

§381.  In  Bimana. — Here  the  testes  pass, 
two  or  three  montlis  before  birth,  into  a 
pendulous  scrotum ;  the  serous  canal  of  com- 
munication becomes  obliterated,  and  the  tunica 
v^^inalia  is  an  independent  short  serous  sac 
All  the  accessory  glands  are  well  developed 
and  differentiated,  but  of  moderate  proportions. 
The  penis  is  pendulous  and  without  a  bone: 
the  prepuce  has  a  '  fnenum.'  The  spermatozoa, 
Sg.  530,  have  an  ovoid  or  almond-shaped  body,  subcompresscd, 
viewed  sideways,  with  a  filamentary  vibratile  appendage,  averag- 
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ing  from  j-J^  to  -^  of  an  inch  in  length.  They  are  conveyed, 
with  the  fluid  in  which  they  move,  by  (he  epermducts  to  the 
beginning  of  the  urethra.  The  ducts  are  slightly  enlarged,  chiefly 
through  thickening  of  their  wallb. 
near  their  termination,  fig.  531,  X 
as  they  pass  along  the  inner  sides 
of  the  vesicular  glands,  v ;  they 
again  contract  to  communicate,  each 
with  the  duct  of  the  gland  of  its 
own  side,  at  d.  The  vesicular  gland 
is  a  fusiform  multilocular  bag  about 
two  inches  in  length  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  greatest 
breadth.  The  lower  attenuated  end 
penetrates  the  prostate  between  the 
lateral,  p,  and  medial,  r,  lobes,  and 
after  joining  the  vas  deferens,  the 
common  duct  terminates  at  the  fUe 
of  the  urethral  depression  called 
'  sinus  pocularis,'  fig.  532,  y,y.  Each 
'  vesicula '  is  invested  by  a  fascia, 
on  removal  of  which,  with  some 
maceration  and  dissection,  it  it 
shown  to  consist  of  a  main  tube 
A  fniUTior  nm  oi  ihB  buMiui  umMrt  with,  commonly,  three  or  four  ca^cal 
■icniE  .n.  B-n<Ti«i  dowunKd^  luut  diverticular  appendages.  This  tube 
""  has  a  much    smaller  calibre   for  a 

short  distance  from  its  junction  with  the  vas  deferens  than  else- 
where. The  narrow  portion  is  straight,  and  is  commonly  called 
the  duct.  The  vesicular  glands  are  found  to  contain  a  glainr 
mucus,  deepening  to  a  brownish  colour  soon  after  death,  and 
containing  stray  spermatozoa.  The  prostate,  figs.  531,  533,  p, 
is  a  more  compact  glandular  body  aurrounding  the  ueck  of  the 
bladder  and  beginning  of  the  urethra,  deriving  its  name  from 
its  position  in  I'ront  of  the  vesicular  f;lnnds.  It  is  surroundeil 
by  a  dense  fascia,  which  adheres  firmly  to  the  glandular  sub- 
stance. This  is  of  a  lightish  brown  colour,  and  very  firm  texture. 
It  forms  two  lateral  lobes,  of  an  ovoid  shape,  between  wbich 
is  a  smnll  middle  lobe.  It  is  composed  of  minute  canals  with 
blind  follicular  beginnings,  which  unite  together  to  form  ducts, 
opening  in  an  oblique  manner  on  the  prostatic  portion  of  the 
urethra.  Their  orifices  are  situated  around  the  most  elevated 
portion  of  the  verumontanum,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  fig. 
532,  e.     The   depression,  or  'sinus,'   in  front  of  this  valvular 
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fold  recnvea  the  combined  vesicular  and  seminal  dncte,  g,  g,  A 
email  style  passed  into  it,  oh  sAf,  penetrates  a  pyraform  eac  in  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  prostate,  which  la  the  rem- 
nant  of  the  protometra:  it  is  exposed  by 
removal  of  the  glandular  coverii^,  at  e,  fig. 
533.  Cowper'a  glands  are  rounded  bodies, 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  pea  -,  of  a  solid 
texture,  a  palish  red  colonr,  and  conglomerate- 
The  lobules  are  connected  together  by  areolar 
tissue,  and  vee  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  cap- 
sule :  they  are  composed  of  elongate  foUicles, 
from  the  fiftieth  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  a  line 
in  length,  and  about  the  thirty-sixth  of  a  line 
in  breadth.  Their  slender  ducts,  of  about  the  eighteenth  or  six- 
teenth of  a  line  in  diameter,  usually  coalesce  into  a  single  excre- 
tory duct  The  ducts  of  each  gland  run  parallel  for  the  distance 
of  half  an  inch  beneath  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  bulb,  and 
approaching  each  other,  they 
pierce  the  urethra  by  two  ex< 
ceedingly  minute  orifices. 

The  penis  consists  of  the  erec- 
tile tissues  called  '  corpora  caver- 
nosa '  and  '  corpus  spongiosum,' 
the  latter  inclosing  the  urethra 
and  expanding  at  its  hind  end 
into  the  'bulb'  and  at  its  fore 
end  into  the  '  glans. '  The 
'  corpus  cavemosum '  forms  in 
Man  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  bulk  of  the  penis:  it  is  a 
lengthened  subdepressed  cy- 
linder, with  a  median  groove 
both  above  and  below-,  the  upper 
groove  lodging  the  dorsal  vein, 
arteries,  and  nerves,  and  the 
under  one  the  corpus  spongio> 
sum.  Anteriorly  the  corpus 
cavemosum  terminates  in  an  ob- 
long and  rounded  extremity, 
which  is  received  into  a  depres- 
sion on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  glans ;  posteriorly  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  iscbiopubic  rami  by  its  two  crura ;  and  above  it 
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ig  connected  to  the  eymphyeiB  pubis  by  means  of  a  strong  tri- 
angular fascia,  the  '  ligamentum  suspensorium  penis.' 

The  '  corpus  cavernosum  '  is  composed  of  a  cellular  structure 
enclosed  in  a  strong  sclerous  tunic,  from  the  inner  surface  of 
which  are  given  off  numerous  bands, '  trabecula;,'  which  converge 
towards  the  middle  line  of  the  inferior  wall ;  they  are  most 
abundant  in  the  middle  line  of  the  organ,  where  they  form  a 
septum  between  the  two  lateral  halves  of  the  corpus  cavernosum : 
but  this  becomes  incomplete  or  'pectinate'  anteriorly.  The 
so-called  cellular  structure  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  consists  of  a 
plexus  of  dilated  and  freely  intercommunicating  veins,  the  inter- 
spaces of  which  are  occupied  by  contractile  tissue:  the  fibres 
being  unstriped  and  with  a  general  arrangement  transversely  to 
the  axis  of  the  penis. 

Besides  the  'erectores  penis'  and  'acceleratoresnrinie,'  there  is 
a  remnant  of  the  '  leratores  penis '  reduced  to  the  funcrion  of 
'  compresBores  venoe  dorsalis ;'  and  occasionally  a  small  fan-shaped 
muscle,  '  ischio-bulbosus,'  may  he  defined  in  the  interspace 
lietween  the  bulb  and  crura  penis,  having  a  slender  attachment 
to  each  ischium,  and  expanding  upon  the  bulb.  The  prepuce 
is  connected  to  the  glans  on  its  under  part  by  means  of  a  narrow 
fold,  with  some  sclerous  tissue,  termed  the  *frenum  pncputii.' 
At  the  base  of  the  prepuce,  where  it  is  reflected  over  the  glans, 
open  the  small  lenticular  representatives,  called  'glanduUe 
odoriferic,'  of  the  preputial  follicles  of  lower  Mammals. 

B.    FEMALE   ORGANS   OF   HAHMAL8. 
The  ovaries  retain,  as  in  lower  Vertebrates,  their  abdominal  po- 
sition; hut  are  relatively  small  in  Mam- 
malia, and  consist  of  a  dense  areolar 
'  stroma,'  which,  with  the  ovisacs  therein 
developed,  is  inclosed  in  a  firm  sclerous 
*  tunica  alhuginea,'  fig.  534,  a.     The 
abdominal  aperture  of  the  oviduct  is 
wide,  and,  as  a  rule,  '  fimbriate;'  but 
the  canal  quickly  contracts,  usually  to 
a  diameter  like  that  of  the  spermduct, 
and,  after  a  certain  course,  suddenly 
BmiiDD  of  Homiin  o.mrioni ;  nit.  uir.     expRuds,  OT  opeus,  into  8  *  uterus.'  This 
•^'"■"i"-  may  remain  distinct  from  its  fellow ; 

but  a  prevalent  mammalian  characteristic  is  a  blending  of  the 
uteri,  to  terminate  by  one  valvular  orifice  in  a  '  vagina;'  the  con- 
fluence extending,  by  degrees,  in  different  species,  until  a  single 
uterus   results.     The  vagina,  as  a  rule,  is  single,  and  usually 
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terminates  bj  a  '  vulva '  distinct  from  the  vent.  The  *  clitoris  *  is 
single.  The  variations  in  the  efferent  and  subordinate  parts  of 
the  female  organs  are  greater  and  more  numerous  in  Mammals 
than  in  other  Vertebrates,  and  with  female  sexual  organs  are 
associated  functional  mammary  glands;  marsupial  pouches  are 
superadded  in  most  Lyencephala. 

§  382.  In  Monotrematcu — The  female  organs  here  consist  of 
two  ovaria,  the  right  much  smaller  than  the  left,  two  oviducts, 
two  uteri,  an  urogenital  passage,  and  a  clitoris. 

The  ovaria  correspond  in  situation  and  surrounding  attachments 
widi  the  testes  in  the  male ;  and  the  oviducts  and  uteri  exhibit 
in  their  closely  convoluted  disposition  an  analogy  with  the  sperm- 
ducts. 

The  left  ovary,  fig.  535,  y^  is  an  irregular,  semi-elliptical, 
flattened  body,  with  a  wrinkled  and  granulate  surface  in  the  un- 
excited  state;  but  becomes  thicker,  with  the  surface  studded 
by  elevations  formed  by  the  ovisacs  in  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment, at  the  season  of  sexual  excitement.  At  this  period  usually 
two  ovisacs,  as  in  the  figure,  are  conspicuously  larger  than  the 
rest,  and  present  each  a  diameter  of  about  two  lines.  The  right 
ovary, y^,  is  a  narrow,  thin,  generally  elongated  body  ;  sometimes 
broader,  with  a  finely  granulated  surface.  It  is  often  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  ovarian  ligament  to  which  it  is  attached. 
This  ligament,  t,  t,  arises  from  the  posterior  parietes  of  the 
abdomen,  behind  and  a  little  on  the  outer  side  of  the  kidney,  and 
passes  along  the  edge  of  the  broad  ligament  to  the  fallopian  ex- 
tremity of  the  oviduct,  where  it  divides  into  two ;  one  portion  is 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  ovary,  the  other  to  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  fallopian  orifice:  adler  a  course  of  an  inch  they 
again  unite,  and  the  ligament  is  continued  along  the  anterior 
part  of  the  uterus  to  Its  cervix,  where  it  is  insensibly  lost.  The 
two  separated  portions  of  the  ligament  support  a  large  pouch  of 
peritoneum,  which  forms  the  ovarian  capsule ;  the  wide  anterior 
orifice  of  the  oviduct  is  also,  by  means  of  this  ligament,  prevented 
from  being  drawn  away  from  the  ovary. 

The  efferent  caual  of  the  ovarian  products  is  divisible  into  an 
oviduct  or  fallopian  tube,  if,  and  an  uterus,  d.  The  size  of  the 
latter  is  nearly  equal  on  both  sides,  but  the  right  oviduct  is  much 
shorter  than  the  left,  and  corresponds  with  the  abortive  condition 
of  the  ovary.  The  external  serous  coat  of  the  oviduct  is  loosely 
connected  to  the  muscular  coat  by  filamentary  processes  of  areolar 
tissue,  among  which  numerous  tortuous  vessels  ramify.  The  mus- 
cular coat  is  thin  and  compact,  and  is  most  readily  demonstrable 
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in  the  uterus.     The  mucous  coat  is  tliin  and  smooth  in  the  ovi- 
duct ;  it  is  thick,  soft,  plicated,  but  not  villous,  in  the  uterus. 

The  left  uterus  in  a  female  with  a  large  ovary,  shot  in  the 
month  of  September,  was  two  inches  long,  from  four  to  five  lines 
in  diameter,  and  about  a  line  thick  in  its  parietes ;  it  became  sud* 
denly  contracted  and  thinner  in  its  coats  to  form   the  oviduct, 
which  presented  a  diameter  of  about  two  lines,  slightly  enlarging 
to  within  an  inch  of  the  extremity,  which  forms  a  wide  mem- 
branous pouch,  d'  opening  into  the  capsule  of  the  ovary  by  an 
oblong  orifice  or  sUt,  e,  of  eight  lines  in  extent.     The  edges  of 
this  orifice  were  entire  as  in  the  oviducts  of  Beptiles,  not  in- 
dented as  in  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube  in 
higher  Mammals.     The  entire  length  of  the  oviduct  and  uterine 
tube,  when  detached  from  their  connections  with  the  mesometry, 
was  nine  inches.     The  right  uterus  and   oviduct  of  the  same 
specimen  exhibited  similar  differences  in  diameter  and  structure, 
but  was  shorter,  measuring  only  six  inches  in  length* 

The  thickened  parietes  of  the  uterine  tube    depends  chiefly 
on  an  increase  of  the  inner  membrane,  which,  at  the  cervix  uteri, 
presents  deep  and  close-set  furrows :  these,  as  the  canal  widens, 
are  gradually  lost,  and  the  surface  becomes  more  or  less  smooth. 
In  the  oviduct,  the  inner  surface  is  smooth  on  leaving  the  uterus, 
then  becomes  finely  reticulate,  and  in  the  terminal  dilated  part 
becomes  again  smooth.     The  cervix  uteri  makes  a  valvular  pro- 
jection anal<^ous  to  an  00  tincae  on  each  side  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  urogenital  canal,  just  beyond  the  orifice  of  the  urinary 
bladder.     There  are  two  orifices  on  each  of  these  prominences : 
the  lower  one  is  the  termination  of  the  ureter — a  bristle  is  repre- 
sented as  passing  through  it  in  fig.  535 ;  the  upper  or  anterior 
orifice  is  tlie  oe  uteri,  m.     In  young  or  virgin  Omithorhynchi 
this  orifice  forms   scarcely  any  projection  into   the  urogenital 
canal,  and  it  is  divided  by  a  narrow  septum.     The  urogenital 
canal,  c,  is  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  three  or  four  lines  in 
diameter,  but  capable  of  being  dilated  to  as  great  an  extent  pro- 
bably as  the   pelvis  will  admit  of;    the  diameter  of  the  bony 
passage  being  seven-tenths  of  an  inch.     It  is  invested  with  a 
muscular  coat,  the  external  fibres  of  which  are  longitudinal ;  the 
internal,  circular.    The  inner  membrane  of  this  partis  disposed  in 
longitudinal  rugae  more  or  less  marked,  but  presents  as  little  the 
character  of  a  secreting  membrane  as  that  of  the  vestibule,  being 
smooth  and  shining ;   the  orifices  of  a  few  minute  follicles  are 
.  situated  in  the  interstices  of  the  rugas  near  the  orifice  of  the 
urinary  bladder. 
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The  common  vestibule,  b,  is  about  one  inch  four  lines  in  len^h, 
and  varies  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter :  it  is  lined  bv 
a  dark-coloured  epithelium.  The  rectum  opens  freely  into  it 
posteriorly,  as  indicated  by  the  probe  b\  On  the  sternal  aspect  of 
the  vestibule  there  are  a  series  of  longitudinal  fibres,  which  ex- 
tend from  its  external  orifice  to  that  of  the  urogenital  cavity, 
the  office  of  which  is  to  approximate  these  orifices ;  and  in  this 
action  certain  oblique  fibres  assist,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
close  the  rectum. 

On  the  sternal  aspect  of  the  urogenital  canal,  and  close  to 
where  it  joins  the  vestibule,  the  clitoris  is  situated,  which  is  con- 
sequently about  an  inch  and  a  half  distant  from  the  external 
orifice  of  the  vestibule.  It  is  inclosed  in  a  sheath  upwards  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  about  two  lines  in  diameter,  of  a  white  fibrous 
texture,  and  with  a  smooth  internal  surface,  and  this  sheath  com- 
municates with  the  vestibule  about  a  line  from  the  external 
aperture.  The  clitoris  itself  is  a  little  flattened  body  shaped  like 
a  heart  on  playing  cards ;  it  is  about  three  lines  long,  and  two 
lines  in  diameter  at  its  dilated  extremity,  where  the  mesial  notch 
indicates  its  correspondence  of  form  with  the  bifurcated  penis  of 
the  male. 

At  the  base  of  the  clitoris  are  two  small  round  flattened  glands, 
the  homotypes  of  Cowper's  glands  in  the  mal<^,  which  open  into 
the  sheath  or  preputium  clitoridis. 

§  383.  In  Marsupialia. — In  this  order  the  female  organs  consist 
of  two  ovaries,  two  oviducts  or  fallopian  tubes,  two  uteri,  two 
vaginae,  an  urogenital  canal,  and  a  clitoris. 

The  ovaries  are  small  and  simple  in  the  uniparous  Kangaroos, 
fig.  538,  n,  a! ;  tuberculate  and  relatively  larger  in  the  muhi- 
parous  Opossums,  presenting  the  largest  size  and  most  compli- 
cated form  in  the  Wombat,  fig.  536.  In  Macropus  they  are 
lodged  within  the  expanded  orifice  of  the  oviduct,  or  'pavilion,* 
near  the  upper  or  anterior  extremities  of  its  two  principal 
lobes.  These  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  their  internal  sur- 
face, which  is  highly  vascular,  is  beset  with  rugae  and  papilla;. 
In  the  Dasyures  and  Petaurists  the  ovaries  are  elliptical,  sub- 
compressed,  and  smooth.  In  the  Virginian  Opossum  the  ovary 
consists  of  a  lax  stroma  remarkable  for  the  number  of  ovisacs 
imbedded  in  it,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  most  superficial,  and 
give  rise  to  the  tubercular  projections  on  the  surface.  In  the 
Wombat,  fig.  536,  each  ovary,  besides  being  lodged  in  the  pa- 
vilion, as  in  the  Kangaroo,  is  inclosed  with  the  pavilion  in  a  • 
peritoneal   capsule :   it   is   botryoidal   in  form,  resembling  the 
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OTarinm  of  the  bird.  Xumerous  ovisacs  in  differeot  stages  of 
growth  project  from  the  surface,  the  largest  presentiog  a  diameter 
of  eight  lines,  fig.  536,  a ;  but  the  structure  of  these  ovisacs,  the 
character  of  the  stroma  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  and  the 
dense  albugineous  tunic  by  which  they  are  inclosed,  bespeak 
their  strictly  mammalian  type.  The  oviducts  contract,  beyond  the 
pavilion,  A,  to  a  greater 

degree  than   in   Mono-  ^^^ 

tremes,    and    both    by 
their    slendemesa    and 
the    thickness   of  their 
coats    more   nearly  re- 
semble the  spermducts ; 
they  have,  also,  usually 
a  more  or  less  tortuous   | 
course,  aa  shown  in  the   I 
Opossum,  fig.  537,  and 
Kangaroo,  fig.  538,  b,  b. 
Their     eipansion    into 
'  uteri '  is  more  gradual 
than    in    higher    Mam- 
mals. The  uteri  are  fusi-  I 
form,  relatively  longer  I 
in  multiparouB,  fig.  537,  I 
than  in  uniparous,  fig. 
538,  species.    The  mus-  1 
cular  coat  is  of  moderate  | 

thickness,  exceeded  by  

the  innermost,  owing  to 

the  abundance  of  lax  areolar  and  vascular  tissue  which  supports 
the  smooth  delicate  lining  membrane,  which  is  usually  thrown 
into  many  folds.  Each  uterus  communicates  with  its  own  vagina 
by  a  valvular  prominence,  or  '  os  tincie.'  The  vuginx  are  of 
remarkable  length  in  MariupiaUa,aiiA  folded  or  otherwise  deve- 
loped, so  as  to  adapt  these  passages  to  detain  the  fcctus  after  it 
has  been  expelled  from  the  uterus  for  a  longer  period  than  in 
other  Mammalia. 

These  complications  vary  considerably  in  the  diflerent  mar- 
supial genera.  On  a  comparison  of  the  female  organs  in  Didel- 
phy»  dortigtra,  Petauru*  pygmceut,  PetauTiu  taguanoidei,Daii/urui 
vwerrinut,  Didelphj/t  Virginiana,  MacropuM  major,  and  Ilgpai- 
prymnut  murinus,  I  find  that  the  relative  capacity  which  the 
uteri  bear  to  the  vaginie  diminishes  in  the  order  in  which  the 
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sboTe-named  species  follow,  while  the  aze  of  the  external  ponA 
increases  in  the  ramc  ratio. 

In  Didelphyt  dorngera  the  uteri,  fig.  537,  e,  c,  rather  excenl 
the  unfolded  vagins  in  length.  Each  vaginal  tube,  e,  t' ,  after 
embracing  the  os  tiocK,  d,  la  immediately  continued  apward  vA 
outward,  then  bends  downward  and  inward,  and,  after  a  seconi) 
^,,  bend  upward,  descends  bj 

the  side  of  the  opposite  tabc 
to  tenninate  parallel  wiifa 
the  urethra.  A,  in  the  com- 
.  mon  or  urogenital  passage. 
'  /.'  In  PetauruK  the  vap- 
u»,  when  unfolded,  are  > 
tittle  longer  than  the  uteri: 
they  descend  close  t^^tlier 
half-way  toward  the  uroge- 
nital passage,  and  there 
terminate  blindly  without 
intercommunicatioD.  From 
the  upper  part  of  these  cub- 
de-sac  the  vaginae  are  con- 
tinued upward  and  outwaH, 
forming  a  curve,  lite  the 
handles  of  a  Taae,  then 
descend,  converge,  and  ter- 
minate close  together,  as  m 
the  preceding  example.*  In 
Daayvrua  viverrima  M" 
Didelphys  Virgxniaua  the  mesial  culs-de'sac  of  the  vaginie 
descend  to  the  urogenital  passive,  and  are  oonnected  to  it,  bat 
do  not  communicate  with  it  or  with  one  another:  each  canal  is. 
then,  continued  outward  from  the  upper  end  of  the  cul-de-sac, 
and,  forming  the  usual  curve,  terminates  parallel  to  the  orifice 
of  the  urethra.  The  vagime  in  the  Daeyurea  are  snuJler  in  pro- 
portion to  the  uteri  Aan  in  the  Virginian  Opossum,  but  of  » 
similar  form.* 

In  the  Wombat  (^Pkascolomyi)  each  uterus  communicates  wll^ 
a  separate  and  large  vaginal  cul-de-sac,  the  lining  membrane  of 
which  is  increased  by  irregular  rugie  and  papillie  :  the  terniin»l 
portion  of  each  lateral  canal  has  a  thick  muscular  coat  The 
urogenital  canal  is  lined  by  a  thick  epithelium,  and  its  surface  ii 
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broken  up  into  countless  oblique  rugas  and  coarse  papillae,  be- 
traying a  certain  regularity  in  their  arrangement :  the  surface 
immediately  around  the  urethral  orifice  is  comparatiYcly  smooth. 

In  Macrapus  major  the  vaginae,  fig.  538,  e^  /,  preponderate  in 
size  greatly  over  the  uteri  c,  c  ;  and,  the  septum,  i/\  of  the  de- 
scending cul-de-sac  being  always  more  or  less  incomplete,  a 
single  cavity,  e,  is  thus  formed,  into  which  both  uteri  open ;  but 
however  imperfect  the  septum  may  be,  it  always  intervenes  and 
preserves  its  original  relations  to  the  uterine  orifices,  d,  </•  In 
the  specimen  examined  by  me,  this  part  of  the  vagina  was  not 
continuous  by  means  of  its  proper  tissue  with  the  urogenital 
canal,  but  was  connected  thereto  by  areolar  tissue.'  In  Hal- 
maturus  Bennettii  I  found  an  aperture  of  communication  be- 
tween the  median  cul-de-sac  and  the  urogenital  canal;'  and,  as 
the  same  structure  has  been  observed  in  two  other  specimens,' 
it  is  doubtless  normal,  at  least,  after  parturition.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, does  not  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  lateral  vaginal  canals 
convey  exclusively  the  semen  for  impregnation,  and  that  the 
median  canals,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  closed  and  distinct  from  each 
other,  serve  only  to  transmit  the  fostus  to  the  urogenital  passage. 
In  Hypsiprymnui  murinus  the  type  of  construction  is  the  same 
as  in  the  great  Kangaroo,  but  the  mesial  cul-de-sac  of  the  vagina 
attains  a  still  greater  develojMuent :  it  not  only  reaches  down- 
ward to  the  urogenital  passage,  but  also  expands  upward  and 
outward,  dilating  into  a  large  chamber,  which  extends  beyond 
the  uteri  in  every  direction*  From  the  sides  of  this  chamber  the 
separated  portions  of  the  vagina  continue  downward,  to  terminate, 
as  usual,  in  the  urogenital  canal. 

In  Perameles  obesula  the  uteri  are  wider  in  proportion  to  their 
length  than  in  the  Kangaroos.  Each  communicates  with  a 
vagina,  expanding  into  a  caecum  with  semitransparent  walls,  and 
greatly  surpassing  the  uteri  in  size :  the  C9ca  suddenly  contract 
near  the  ora  tincae,  to  form  long  and  slender  vaginal  canals,  which 
converge,  but  terminate  separately  near  the  vulva.  The  urethra 
is  of  corresponding  length  and  tenuity ;  its  orifice  is  near  those 
of  the  vagina,  the  urogenital  passage  having  the  least  extent 
in  this  genus  of  Marsupialuu 

In  all,  the  structure  of  the  uteri  is  distinct  from  that  of  the 
vaginae.  The  muscular  tunic  of  the  uteri  is  thicker,  and  consists 
of  an  outer  stratum  of  longitudinal  fibres,  and  an  inner  one  of 


*  KemoTed  bj  dissectioxi  in  the  preparetion,  xx.  xol.  it.  p.  157»  No.  2T^Q  c,  aa  in 
that  from  which  fig.  538  waa  taken.  '  ccxun^.  p.  106. 
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circolar  fibres.  The  liaing  U  well  organised,  not  decidaous :  it  is 
Bofl,  and  diepoeed  in  manj  irregular  folds,  but,  when  these  are 
effaced,  has  a  smooth  surface :  this  is  a  distinct  but  delicate  layer 
vith  minute  pores,  and  b  connected  to  the  muscular  coat  by 
an  abundant  tissue,  consisting  of  fine  lamells  stretched  trans- 
versely between  the  muscular  layer  and  the  smooth  membrane, 
the  whole  being  of  a  pulpy  consisteace  and  highly  vascular, 
especially  in  the  impregnated  state.  The  v^tnse  are  lined  with 
a  layer  of  epithelium,  which  is  readily  detachable,  even  from  the 
middle  cul-de-sac.  The  inner  surface  of  the  culs-de-sac  in  the 
Opossum  is  smooth,  but  in  the  lower  part  of  the  single  cavity  in 
the  Kangaroo  and  Potoroo  it  presents  a  reticulate  structure. 
The  lining  membrane  in  the  lateral  canals  in  all  the  genera  is 
disposed  in  regular  longitudinal  folds,  a  diBposirion  whi<^  cha- 
racterises the  true  vagina  in  most.  In  the  Kangaroo,  as  in  the 
other  Mareupialia,  the  lateral  canals  communicate  with  the 
common  or  urethro-scxual  cavity  without  making  a  projection; 
but  at  the  distance  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch  from  their  termina- 
tion there  is  a  sudden  contractioo,  with  a  small  valvular  projec- 
tion in  each,  fig.  538,  n,  n.  By  those  who  consider  the  cul-de- 
ssc  and  lateral  canals  as  a  modification  of  the  corpus  uteri,  these 
projections  may  be  regarded  as  severally  representing  an  os  tincse; 
but  they  do  not  exist  in  the  Opossums  and  Petaurists,  in  which 
there  is  simply  a  contraction  of  the  vaginal  canals  at  the  corre- 
sponding part ;  and  in  both  these  and  the  Kangaroo,  the  true  uteri 
open  in  the  characteristic  valvular  manner,  (f,*/,  without  the  slight- 
est appearance  of  a  gradual  blending  with  the  median  cul-de-sac. 

The  clitoris  is  situated  in  a 
preputial  recess  near  the  out- 
let of  the  urogenital  passage: 
it  is  simple  in  those  Marsu- 
pials that  have  a  simple  'glans 
penis,'  but  is  bifid  in  those 
which  have  the  glans  divided : 
and  in  the  Opossum  each 
division  of  the  *  glans  clitori- 
dis '  is  grooved. 

The  marsupial  type  is  re- 
peated in  one  of  the  rarer  ano- 
malies of  the  female  organs 
in  the  Human  species:  in 
which  not  only  the  uterine  cavities  are  distinct,  but  the  '  oa 
tinciD '  of  each  opens  into  its  own  v^na,  fig.  539. 
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§  384.  In  Rodentia. — ThU  order  offers  transitional  Bteps  from 
the  foregoing  type  to  the  more  common  '  uterus  bicomis,'  with 
single  OS  tincse  and  vagina.  In  theBigcachia(i.ff^osr<Tmuj  trieho- 
ductylus)  the  two  uteri  are  distinct,  and  each  opens  into  a  separate 
canal  formed  by  a  longitudinal  septum  continued  about  one-third 
down  the  vagina.'  In  the  Capybara,  Sciuridce  and  Lfporida,  the 
two  ora  tineas  of  the  separate  uteri  open  into  the  fundus  of  a 
common  vagina,  fig.540,  h,  i. 
,  _  In  the  Beaver  there  is  one 

large  prominence,  like  an 
*  OB  tincte,'  but  the  uteri  ter- 
minate thereon  by  separate 
orifices.  In  Muridix,  the 
Aguti,  the  Paca,  the  two 
uteri  blend  into  a  short 
common  cavity,  with  one 
opening  into  the  vagina : 
they  are  connected  toge- 
ther for  some  extent  beyond 
the  confluent  cavities,  or 
true  '  corpus  uteri.'  The 
ovaries,  which  are  elongat- 
ed, Bubcompressed,  and  with 
an  even  exterior,  in  the  unexcited  state,  fig.  540,  A,  /,  become 
botryoidal  when  the  ovisacs  are  developed  with  ripe  ova,  fig. 
772,A,  a,  a'. 

In  the  Beaver  the  *  pavilions'  are  small  and  simple ;  upon  these 
the  oviducts  are  obliquely  folded;  the  uteri  are  long,  straight,  and 
of  uniform  slender  diameter  when  unimpregnated.  The  oa  tincie 
is  followed  by  a  series  of  irregular  flat  processes,  which  project 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  vagina,  gradually  becoming  smaller. 
The  urethra  communicates  with  the  vagina  near  its  distal  end  : 
the  clitoris  projects  from  a  notch  just  beyond  the  urethra ;  and  in 
front  of  the  clitoris  is  the  wide  aperture  common  to  the  two 
lai^e  preputial  or  '  castor '  bags :  there  are  also  smaller  lobulatcd 
masses  beyond  the  bags.  In  the  Rabbit  the  aperture  of  the 
pavilion,  ib.  h',  is  more  fimbriate  and  plicate  than  in  the  Beaver: 
it  is  continued  along  the  border  of  a  shallow  peritoneal  ca]>3ule 
extending  from  the  further  side  of  the  ovary  to  the  border  of  the 
broad  ligament.  From  the  ovary  the  remnant  of  the  ligament  of 
the  primordial  kidney  ascends  to  the  diaphragm.     The  oviduct, 

'  cciii",  p.  177. 
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lb.  c,  ify  passes  outward  a  short  way  beyond  the  orary^  then  sud- 
denly bends  back  toward  the  uterus,  f\  it  is  unrayelled  in  fig* 
772,  A.  The  natural  disposition  of  the  efferent  canals  in  the  un- 
impregnated  state  are  shown  in  fig.  540.  The  uterine  tubes,  e,  fy 
are  united  for  a  short  distance  by  areolar  and  serous  tissue  at  g ; 
but  open  separately  into  the  vagina,  as  shown  by  the  styles.  A,  u 
The  longitudinal  and  circular  layers  of  the  muscular  coat  are  as 
well  marked  as  in  Marsupials ;  but  the  inner  coat  has  a  diflTerent 
and  lower  structure :  it  is  more  homogeneouSi  and  adheres  closely 
to  the  muscular  coat :  its  inner  surface  is  more  or  less  wrinkled, 
and  is  minutely  porous,  the  orifices  being  those  of  the  irregular 
canals  called  *  utricular  glands,'  exuding  fluid,  and  lined  by  the 
formified  particles  or  '  cells/  which  likewise  adhere  to  the  free 
surface  of  the  uterine  lining.  This,  when  injected,  presents  a  fine 
reticulate  structure,  with  a  similar  disposition  of  the  superficial 
capillaries.  Near  the  distal  end  of  the  true  vagina  are  two  small 
semilunar  folds,  with  their  concavity  directed  toward  the  uro- 
genital passage.  This  is-  long  in  Leperida  and  a  few  other 
Rodents :  its  commencement  is  indicated,  where  valvular  limits 
are  wanting,  by  the  opening  of  the  urethra,  ib.  di  it  terminates 
close  to  the  vent  in  all  Rodents ;  and,  in  the  Hare,  on  the  same 
nude  patch  of  skin  on  each  side  of  which  is  the  glandular  bag,  q. 
The  *  preputium  clitoridis '  opens  just  within  the  verge  of  the 
urogenital  outlet :  the  clitoris  commences  by  two  crura,  and  ter- 
minates by  a  flattened  bifid  glans.  In  the  Capybara  the  urethra 
terminates  close  to  the  vulva,  and  a  groove  is  continued  to  the 
preputium  clitoridis,  which  projects  externally.  In  many  Ro- 
dents {Arvieola,  Laffostomus,  Bathyergtu)  the  clitoris  is  per- 
forated by  the  urethral  canal.  In  the  Squirrel  the  vulva  is  a 
longitudinal  sUt  upon  a  con:cal  prominence  or  '  peak: '  in  the 
Porcupine  the  vulva  is  a  thick  semilunar  prominence,  puckered 
up  internally  into  longitudinal  folds,  and  opening  immediately 
below  the  vent.  The  urethra  and  preputium  clitoridis  are  close 
to  the  vaginal  outlet. 

The  human  uterus  repeats,  as  an  anomaly,  the  grade  of  con- 
centrative  develo|»nent  attained  by  those  Rodents  in  which 
a  short  common  cavity  or  <  corpus '  intervenes  between  the 
eomua  and  the  vagina,  as  in  the  instance,  fig.  541,  given  by 
Arthur  Farre  in  his  masterly  Article  '  On  the  Uterus  and 
its  Appendages.' 

§  385.  In  Inseetivara. — In  some  of  these  Lissencepkala,  as  in 
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some  Rodentia,  the  clitoris  projects  externally  to  the  vulva,  «nd 
is  perforated  by  the  urethral  canal.  The  Mole,  which  exemplifies 
this  structure,  fig.  542,  c, 
also  shows  a  complete  clo- 
sure of  the  vaginal  orifice 
in  the  virgin  state,  ib.  1,' 
the  vulva  afterwards,  ib.  2, 
intervening,  at  n,  between 
the  clitoris,  c,  and  the  pro- 
minent vent,  below  the 
letter  n.  The  canals,  seve- 
rally continued  from  these 
apertures,  viz.  rectum,  va- 
gina, and  urethra,  are  all 
VKtat  urcornii,  Humiui  Anoni.i;.  ooiltc.  anterior  to  the  pubic  bones, 

consequently  outside  the 
pelvis.  There  is  no  valvular  or  other  distinction  between  the 
vagina  and  corpus  uteri :  a  long,  somewhat  tortuous,  subdepreased 
utero-vaginal  canal  extends  into  tibe  ab- 
domen to  terminate  in  the  comua  uteri : 
these  are  cylindrical  tubes,  and  describe 
three  abrupt  curves,  on  quitting  the 
corpus  uteri,  at  right  angles  therewith. 
The  ovaries  are  commonly  found  with  a 
tuberculate  exterior,  and  are  inclosed  in 
an  almost  complete  peritoneal  capsule. 
The  oviduct  pursues  a  wavy  couree  along 
this  cai)aule  to  the  uterine  '  horn.'  The  ovarian  ligament,  com- 
mencing near  the  diaphragm,  descends  external  to  the  kidney, 
carrying  before  it  a  peritoneal  fold.  The  uterine  ligament  is 
continued  from  the  end  of  the  '  comu,'  and  runs  along  the  pos- 
terior edge  of  a  continuation  of  the  same  fold,  or  '  mesometry,'  to 
the  part  answering  to  the  abdominal  ring  in  the  male. 

The  Shrews  closely  resemble  the  Moles  in  their  female  oi^ans : 
there  is  the  same  absence  of  os  tincte  and  a  corresponding  length  of 
utero-vaginal  canal  from  which  the  comua,  fig.  389,  k,  arch  away 
at  a  right  angle.  In  the  impregnated  specimen  figured,  the  com- 
mencing embryos  were  lodged  in  cecal  dilatations  of  the  comua. 
In  the  great-snouted  ^\aevi  {Rkynchueyon),  the  ovaria,  fig.  543,  x, 
are  placed  each  near  the  orifice,  o,  of  a  lai^e  peritoneal  capsule, 
bordered  by  the  oviduct,  t,  which  slightly  enlarges  towards  the 

'  Aecordlog  lo  uiii".  p.  1008. 
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itorua.     This  commeocea  by  a  bifid  expansion,  and  is  continued 
^thnut    constriction    or   distinction    into  a   wide   vagina   with 
nterlocking  transverse   folds   at  its   uterine  half.      In   Tupaia 
he   clitoris   is  long  but  is  merely  grooved,   the  groove  being 
continued  to  the  arelhral  opening  just  within  the  vulva.     The 
uterine  comna  are  short     In  the 
tiedgebog  the  clitoris  projects  from 
a     prepuce  into  a  urogenital  pas- 
sage of  an  inch  in   length,   mid- 
•vfAy   between  the  vulva  and  the 
urethra:  here  a  etight  constriction 
marks  the  boundary  of  the  proper 
vagina.     This  canal  soon  becomes 
rugous ;  the  rugse  are  nearly  trans- 
verse, increasing  in  breadth,  and  in- 
terlocking near  the  os  tincK,  which 
seems  to  terminate  the  series.   The 
body  of  the  uterus  is  about  half  an 
inch  in   length ;    the   comua   not 
much  more.     The  ovary  is  tober- 
culate  and   furrowed ;   its  perito- 
neal capsule  is  large,  with  a  small 
orifice  near  the  termination  of  the 
oviduct  in  the  uterus.    The  ovaria 
are  large  and  clustered,  and  the 
uterine  comua  long,  in  the  multi- 
paroos  Tenrec(CCTifcfc«);'  theva- 
gina  has  the  transverse  alternating 
iolds  at  the  uterine  half  of  the  canaL 

In  the  Bats  the  uterus  has  two  very  short  horns:  the  long 
corpus  uteri  opens  by  an  os  tinoe  into  the  vagina:  in  Pteropui 
the  vagina  extends  into  a  cul-de  sac  beyond  the  os  tinea!. 

5  386.  In  Bruta. — The  absence  of  the  valvular  or  mechanical 
limit  between  uterus  and  vagina,  noticed  in  certain  Iiueetivora,  is 
an  inferior  character  repeated  in  the  present  order  of  Liiten- 
cephala.  In  the  Armadillos  {^Dagypus  Peba,  e.g.)  the  uterine 
walls  gradually  become  thinner,  the  epithelium  denser  and 
smoother,  and  longitudinal  furrows  finally  denote   the  vagina, 

'  Of  the  two  sppcimriu  of  Cntlttet  tefota4  transiniued  to  me  by  tlie  Hod.  W.  R. 
RaiCEDn,  TreuBurer  of  the  SkaritioF,  one  had  brought  forth  tvept;  young :  he  hid 
kmTii  tB  instance  of  twentj-two  at  a  birtli.  the  more  nnul  unmber  being  tvtlTe  to 
cighuen.  I  added  dJBsectitini  of  lh«  fietot  to  the  Hnnteriui  Series  nnder  the 
^u.  3i77.  k,  to  (how  the  doae  ualogj  in  fum  and  Etnctnre  of  tlie  male  and  (eniale 
OTOios  at  that  period. 
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which  opens  into  a  wide  urethra  aboat  an  inch  firom  the  eiid  «i 
the  clitoris,  the  groove  of  which  is  continued  from  the  urethn 
The  usual  subordinate  relations  of  urethral  and  vaginal  cassia 
are  here  reversed.     The  clitoris  in  Dasypus  Q^cinctus  is  longt* 
than  in  the  9-banded  species,  measuring  nine    lines  in  the  us- 
erect  state :  it  is  of  a  pointed  form,  covered  with  a  leaden-colonre* 
integument,  and  situated  an  inch  anterior  to  the  anus :  the  vul^ 
is  placed  on  an  eminence.     From  this  orifice  the  urogenital  caM 
extends  eight  lines,  receiving  the  vagina  by  a  transverse  semiloBi' 
slit,  and  being  then  continued  for  five  lines  further  without  mj  > 
diminution  of  diameter,  and  terminating  in  the  form  of  a  cal-dr  | 
sac,  into  which  the  urethra  opens  by  a  very  small  orifice.    1'  - 
Das.  Peba,  the  urogenital  cavity  is  not  separated  by  a  com-  f 
sponding  contraction  from  the  urinary  bladder,  but  is  a  mc^r- 
direct  continuation  of  it.     In  this  Armadillo  the  uterus  is  ud- 
divided ;  it  expands  to  the  fundus,  which  again  contracts  to  a 
point,  the  oviducts  being  continued  from  the  sides  of  the  fuodus. 
in  Dasypus  6'cinctus  the  uterus  is  triangular,  the  fundus  expasd- 
ing  into  slightly  produced  angles,  from  which  the  oviducts  irt 
continued.     These,  in  both  species,  wind  round  the  peritontal 
capsules  of  the  ovaries,  become  tortuous,  and  terminate  by  6jb- 
briate  expanded  openings  directed  toward  the  ovary,  which  wa? 
subelongate  and  smooth  in  both  the  dissected  specimens. 

In  the  Ai  (Bradypus  tridactylus)  the  uterus  is  like  that  <'* 
Dasypus  S-cinctus,  the  oviducts  being  continued  from  the  ang'^ 
of  the  fundus :  between  the  uterus  and  vagina  there  i^  ^ 
little  distinction ;  and  the  elongate  common  canal  commuiU' 
cates  (in  the  young  Sloth)  by  two  apertures  with  a  short  ftiw 
wide  urogenital  passage.  The  ovaria  are  smooth  elliptic  bodies* 
with  a  greater  proportion  of  stroma  than  in  multiparous  Lisscn- 
cephala :  the  oviducts,  commencing  by  fimbriate  apertures  u;*n 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  capsule,  pursue  a  serpentine  course  in 
that  peritoneal  fold  to  the  fundus  uteri.  The  ovarian  ligaroeuts 
are  continued  each  along  the  margin  of  a  peritoneal  fold  upwani 
to  the  diaphragm,  and  downward  to  an  oval  '  parovarium/'  ^^^ 
remnant — of  unusual  size — of  the  *  Wolffian  body ' :  the  ui^" 
obliterated  termination  of  its  duct  opens,  as  in  most  LissencephaU, 
on  each  side  the  urogenital  passage,  here  very  short.  In  the 
Unau  {Bradypus  didactylus)  the  rudiment  of  an  uterine  septuJD 
appears  as  a  longitudinal  ridge  from  the  inner  surface  of  tbe 
anterior  wall  in  the  unimpregnated  state :  in  this  species,  akO/ 
the  utero-vaginal  canal  communicates  in  the  virgin  animal  by 
two  distinct  orifices  with  the  short  urogenital  tract,  the  outlet  of 
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which  18  common  with  the  vent.  The  clitoris  is  short,  and  does 
not  project  beyond  the  cloacal  aperture.  In  the  great  Anteater 
(^Myrmecophaga  jubata)  the  Yulva  and  vent  have  likewise  a  com- 
mon external  cloacal  outlet. 

§  387.  In  Cetacea. — The  ovaria  are  narrow  and  elongate,  with 
the  surface  frequently  fissured  so  as  to  appear  convoluted :  the 
orifice  of  the  '  pavilion'  is  rarely  fimbriate,  but  the  lining  mem- 
brane is  produced  into  numerous  folds,  which  sometimes  project 
like  a  short  fringe.     The  uterus  is  *  bicom  *  with  a  short  body : 
the  lining  of  the  *  comua '  is  longitudinally  plicate :  the  os  tincae 
is  prominent :  the  surface  of  the  vagina  has  many  complex  trans- 
verse folds.    The  vulva  is  a  longitudinal  fissure,  fig.  608,  a,  anterior 
to  the  vent,  ib.  b :  its  labia  are  composed  of  soft  and  yielding  in- 
tegument not  loaded  with  oil :   a  short  urogenital  tract  is  marked 
off  by  the  entry  of  the  urethra  upon  a  longitudinal  ridge  of  the 
vagina:    anterior  to  the  urethra  are  two  folds,  like  the  'labia 
minora,'  between  which  is  the  clitoris :    at  the  sides  of  the  uro- 
genital passage  are  the  orifices  of '  Alalpighian  canals.'    In  Bala^ 
noptera  the  peritoneal  fold  forms  a  wide  and  shallow  sac  beneath 
the  ovary  :  the  oviduct  dilates  at  first,  then  contracts,  and  after  a 
short  wavy  course  is  continued  straight  to  the  corresponding  horn 
of  the  uterus.    The  lining  membrane  of  this  part  is  longitudinally 
plicate ;  the  folds  subside  at  the  beginning  of  the  '  corpus  uteri,' 
but  again  reappear,  and  are  continued  upon  broader  transverse  or 
circular  productions  of  the  lining.     The  third  of  these,  progres- 
sively increasing  in  depth,  represents  the  '  os  tineas :'  just  beyond 
this,  at  the  beginning  of  the  vagina,  is  a  semicircular  fold,  also 
multiplicate  longitudinally:  it  is  followed  by  four  other  trans- 
verse folds  progressively  increasing  in  width :   beyond  these  the 
longitudinal  plicse  gradually  subside.     In  Hyperoodon  about  ten 
oblong  processes  surround  the  entry  of  the  oviduct  into  the  ute- 
rine horn,  into  which  they  project :  the  uterine  body  presents  a 
few  large  smooth  ridges  and  obtuse  processes.     The  '  os  tineas '  is 
divided  into  five  tubercles:  about  six  inches  intervene  between 
these  and  the  first  transverse  fold  of  the  vagina :   between  these 
folds  the  membrane  is  produced  into  smaller  wavy  and  longitu- 
dinal rugae.     In  Delphintu  delphis  and  in  Phaccma  the  entry  of 
the  oviduct  into  the  uterine  horn  is  not  defended  by  processes  of 
the  lining  membrane.     The  longitudinal  and  transverse  produc- 
tions of  the  uterine  and  vaginal  inner  surfaces  resemble  those  of 
the  Whale.     The  '  larger  folds  of  the  vagina  appear  like  a  suc- 
cession of  ora  tineas.'  * 

'  XX.  vol.  \x.  p.  176. 
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j  388.   /«  Sirenia. — In  both  Halicore  and   Rhytina  the  var-r- 

fig.  544,  o,  is  characterised  by  longitudinal  rugse :  the  body  of ; 

£44  uterus,    r,    is    relatii : 

longer  than  in    CfU-- 

'  and,   in    the   young  c:- 

impregnated    Dugonj. 

wavy ;     the     comua  ■  - 

verge  at  right  anglet,  t- 

more    slender,    and  )— 

arched :   there  is  a  ^i~- 

developed     '  oe     tinw^. 

The    vulva     is    sJiuj:- 

further    in     advance 

L.t™.u. uu„.u,.  ,1.......  .  ^j^^   vent-       In  Rhyt- 

Stellcr  describes  the  clitonB  as  of  a  hard  texture,  an  inch  an-:  ■ 
half  long,  situated  at  the  anterior  broader  part  of  the  vulva,  wKk 
is  eight  inches  anterior  to  the  anus. 

5  389.  In  Rrolioseidia, — In  a  half-grown  female  Eleiibi'; 
{Elephas  Itidicus,  Cuv.),the  ovaria  are  small  oblong  bodies, ■:.- 
an  irregular  tuberculated  exterior  and  large  projwrtion  of  stmiH. 
the  ovarian  apertures  of  the  oviducts  are  provided  with  nunicr'  :■ 
long  and  slender  branched  pvocespes,  like  a  loose  tassel.  !>'■ 
tube  makes  a  long  bend  upon  itself  around  a  deep  and  narr " 
ovarian  capsule,  and  maintains  a  slightly  tortuous  course  to  t; 
uterus.  The  body  of  the  uterus  is  very  short;  the  comua  a- 
long  and  wide ;  their  inner  surface  is  broken  by  a  few  sIIl'  : 
transverse  puckerings  on  the  concave  side.  The  body  of  I^ 
uterus  presents  two  large  semilunar  folds,  and  the  os  tine?'  i- 
rcprcscnted  by  three  similar  successive  and  alternate  folds,  wli' 
form  the  boundary  between  the  uterus  and  \agina :  the  latter '■• 
divided  from  the  urogenital  canal  by  a  constriction,  in  whirl, 
viewed  from  the  urogenital  side,  there  appear  three  small  aper- 
tures :  the  middle  one  leads  to  the  vagina ;  the  lateral  onc^  i'< 
the  mucous  sinuses,  called  '  canals  of  Malpighi.'  The  intenud 
surface  of  the  vagina  presents  a  few  slight  and  irregular  rug*: 
those  of  the  urethro-sexual  canal  affect  a  more  regular,  and  id 
some  places  a  penniform,  arrangement :  the  urethra  terminal^' 
immediately  beyond  the  constriction.  The  clitoris  measures 
fifteen  inches  in  length.  The  two  crura  are  attached  to  ibe 
rami  of  the  os  pubis  :  they  are  of  a  dense  cavernous  texture,  and 
are  joined  together  to  form  the  body  of  the  clitoris ;  this  is  in- 
closed in  a  strong  ligamentous  capsule.  After  the  junction  of 
the  crura  the  clitoris  descends  along  the  perineum,  witb  its  under 
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or  posterior  surface  applied  to  the  nrogenital  canal ;  two  muscles, 
answ^ering  to  the  levatores  penis  in  the  male,  converge  and  unite 
upon  the  upper  or  anterior  part  of  the  clitoris,  and  send  their 
connmon  tendon  through  a  sheath  to  terminate  near  the  glans : 
this  is  composed  of  a  vascular  corpus  spongiosum. 

§  390.  In  Perissodactyliu — The  ovaria,  in  Rhinoceros  Indicus^ 
arc   included  within  a  large  peritoneal  sac,  communicating  with 
the  general  abdominal  cavity :    they  are  compact,  oblong   and 
subcompressed.     The  oviducts  commence  by  wide  orifices,  having 
a  richly  fimbriated  margin :  their  diameter  at  the  expanded  end 
equals  two-thirds  of  an  inch,  but  they  gradually  diminish  in  size 
as  they  pass  in  a  slightly  tortuous  course  along  the  parietes  of 
the  ovarian  capsule  towards  the  uterus:  just  before  they  enter 
the  cornu  their  diameter  does  not  exceed  one-third  of  a  line. 
They  terminate  in  the  extremity  of  the  cornu  upon  a  valvular  pro- 
tuberance about  the  size  of  a  pea,  which  is  divided  into  four  or  five 
processes.    The  *  cornua  uteri'  are  each  seventeen  inches  in  length : 
the  '  corpus  uteri '  only  an  inch  and  a  half.     The  cornua  are 
occupied  by  close-set  longitudinal  folds :  the  inner  surface  of  the 
corpus  is  smooth.     The  vagina,  about  sixteen  inches  in  length, 
is  diWded  by  a  constriction  firom  the  urogenital  tract,  which  is 
three  inches  long.     The  upper  or  uterine  third  of  the  vagina  is 
occupied  by  broad  transverse  folds,  the  lowest  of  which  is  most 
extensive.     About  an  inch  above  this  fold,  or  nearer  the  uterus, 
a  second  and  smaller  fold  is  formed,  which  also  descends  from  the 
upper  and  lateral  parietes  of  the  vagina,  but  passes  across  in  an 
oblique  direction:    then  follow  in  quick  succession  a  series  of 
shorter  but  equally  broad  semiluniv  folds,  which  become  alternate 
in  their  relative  position  as  they  approach  the  uterus,  so  as  to 
cause  the  cavity  of  the  vagina  to  assume  a  spiral  course:    as 
these  valvular  folds   also   assume  a  thicker,   softer,  and  more 
vascular  texture,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  where  the 
vagina  ends  or  the  uterus  begins.*      The   structure  resembles 
that  in  the  Tenrec  and  some  other  Lissencephala.     The  urethra 
opens  into  the  urogenital  passage  just  beyond  the  vaginal  con- 
striction.    The  lateral  apertures  of  the  ^  Afalpighian  canals '  are 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  vulva.     These  canals  expand, 
and  then  divide  and  subdivide,  terminating  in  blind  ends  near 
the  beginning  of  the  vagina.*     The  *  prepntium  clitoridis '  and 
urogenital  canal  open   externally  by  distinct   but  approximate 
narrow  elongate  orifices :  the  vulva  opens  about  five  inches  from 
the  vent. 

'  ¥'.  p.  62,  pL  IS.  *  lb.  w,  m. 
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In  the  Ta[nr  the  ovaria  are  mnall  sabcompressed  oval  bodk^ 
in  a  widely  open  peritoneal  pouch ;  the  oviducts  have  a  tortnow 
course  along  the  pouch  near  its  margin  to  the  uterine  horn-, 
-which  are  long,  and  longitudinally  multiplicate  within  :  the  M^ 
of  the  uterus  is  but  two  inches  long,  the  '  os  tiocae '  not  verf 
pFomineut :  the  vagina  is  long ;  a  constriction  divides  it  from  tt; 
urogenital  passage,  which  is  short.  The  clitoris  and  Maljogbiu 
canals  resemble  those  of  the  Rhinoceros. 

In  the  Mare  the  ovaries,  of  an  elongate  renifbrm  figure,  m  i 
inclosed  and  concealed  in  large  peritoneal  sacculi,  fig.  574,  *.  \-  ■ 
the  mouths  of  which  the  fimbriated  extremities  of  the  oriducU  art 
attached.  The  inner  surface  of  the  pavilions  are  characteri^  t'^  | 
numerous  narrow,  close-set,  minutely  plicated  laminae.  The  ori- 
ducts  have  a  wavy  course  to  the  horns  of  the  uterus,  which  tit  i 
little  longer  than  the  body  or  common  cavity;  short  obliqiK 
wavy  folds  of  the  lining  membrane,  much  developed  in  the  b- 
pregnated  state,  fig.  575,  t,  project  Into  the  interior  :  a  few  simili' 
folds  are  present  in  the  body  of  the  Uterus,  together  with  otbfr; 
which  are  broader  and  disposed  more  longitudinally  at  the  eernv 
The  OS  uteri,  ib.  /,  is  denoted  by  the  sphincteric  thickening  i^ 
the  muscular  coat  and  the  contraction  of  the  canal ;  but  then 
is  little  or  no  valvular  projection  into  the  vagina.  Of  this  c*n»l- 
k,  the  inner  surface  is  increased  by  numerous  irregular  longtiu- 
dinal  folds :  a  constriction  defines  the  vagina  from  the  un^niul 
passage,  ib.  d ;  the  urethra,  ib.  e.  Opens  near  the  constricnon. 
behind  a  rugous  prominence  or  flap,  ib.y.  The  orifices  of  nx"^ 
follicles  are  dispersed  over  the  comparatively  smooth  surfaw  "i 
the  urogenital  passage.  The  trilobate  '  glans  clitoridis,'  it^' "' 
projects  from  its  preputium  close  to  the  anterior  margin  of  t^ 
vulva.  It  is  provided  with  '  erectores  '  muscles  and  a  '  pki"- 
retiformis':  the  sphincter  of  the  in* 
^^^  genital  passage  is  very  powerful.    1" 

^^^P^^^^^  ^^^  Filly  the  communication  of  the  vi- 

J^^HflflPA^^  gina  with  the  urogenital  canal  is  il)- 
K^^^^KdfflHjH  vided  by  a  longitudinal  septum  of 
^^HH^H^^^     '  hymen.'     The  Zebra  and  Ass  clmif 

^^K^^^^K         agree  with  the  Mare  in  the  structure  d 

^^^1^^         the  female  organs. 

o««omrfg..irZ^  §  391.     In  Artiodactyla.~The  ovi- 

ria   of    the    Sow,   fig.  545,   are  Iwg* 

oblong  bodies  with  an  irregular  and  tuberculate  surface:  when 

the  ovisacs  enlarge,  the  struma  is  scanty  in  proportion.    Ei''''' 

ovarium  is  inclosed  within  a  peritoneal  sac,  near  the  aperture  «> 
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irhich  it  has  a  pedunculate  attachment.    The  posterior  wall  of  the 
sac  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  wide  and  deep  pavilion,  the 
margin  of  the  abdominal  opening  of  which  is  almost  entire ;  the 
inner  surface  of  the  pavilion  is  augmented  by  many  long  but 
narrow  and  highly  vascular  folds,  which  radiate  from  the  beginning 
of  the  contracted  part  of  the  oviduct  upon  the  expanded  pavilion. 
The  uterine  comoa  are  long.     The  numerous  and  irregular  pro- 
cesses and  wrinkles  which  characterise  the  inner  surface  of  the 
horns  of  the  uterus  gradually  subside  in  the  body  as  this  ap- 
proaches the  vagina,  and  pass  into  two  or  three  series  of  thick  and 
soft  ridges  of  the  lining  tissue.     The  os  uteri  b  denoted  by  a 
series  of  close-set,  narrow,  longitudinal  folds,  but  there  is  no  val- 
vular projection  or  '  os  tincae.'   In  the  true  vagina  the  longitudinal 
folds  become  fewer,  and  gradually  subside  toward  the  line  of  sepa- 
ration between  the  vagina  and  urogenital  passage.     The  urethra 
opens  between  two  longitudinal  ridges,  but  the  surface  both  of 
these  and  other  similar  projections  in  the  urogenital  passage  is 
broken  by  numerous  fine,  wavy,  and  oblique  furrows.    The  clitoris 
projects  from  the  anterior  angle  of  the  vulval  labia.    In  the  Peccari 
the  vaginal  folds  toward  the  uterine  end  are  so  arranged  as  to  give 
a  spiral  curve  to  the  canal,  like  that  in  the  Tenrec  and  Rhino- 
ceros.    Usually  one  ovisac  enlarges,  at  the  heat,  in  each  ovary, 
or  there  may  be  two  in  one  ovary,  the  Peccary  producing  not 
more  than  two  at  a  birth. 

In  the  uniparous  Camel  the  ovary  is  a  comparatively  small  sub- 
compressed  oval  body  with  a  smooth  and  even  exterior :  it  becomes 
furrowed  and  subtuberculate  in  older  specimens,  or  at  the  heat. 
The  greater  part  of  the  capsula  ovarii  appears  to  be  formed  by  the 
fimbriate  aperture  of  the  oviduct,  which  is  of  very  large  size,  and 
is  supported  by  a  broad  fold  of  peritoneum ;  the  pavilion  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  contracted  part  of  the  duct  has  its  inner  surface  pro- 
vided with  many  broad  parallel  folds :  the  oviduct  is  disposed  in 
a  series  of  four  oblique  festoons,  and  is  then  continued  in  an  un^ 
convoluted  course  toward  the  uterus. 

The  comua  are  of  moderate  length,  and  describe  each  a  regular 
semicircular  curve :  they  have  a  smooth  internal  surface,  beset  with 
utricular  pores,  without  trace  of  coty ledonal  processes.  The  corpus 
uteri  is  short :  the  cervix  is  occupied  with  a  series  of  oblique  but 
nearly  transverse  folds,  which  do  not  quite  complete  a  circle.  Three 
of  these  folds  are  seen  from  the  vagina  concentrically  disposed 
around  the  b^inning  of  the  uterus,  which  has  no  defined  'os  tincse.' 
The  commencement  of  the  wide  vagina  presents  a  smooth  and  even 
internal  surface.     The  clitoris  commences  by  two  crura,  and  is 
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continued  in  a  tortuous  and  scmiewhat  spiral  course  to  the  prepa- 
tium  clitoridis^  to  one  side  of  which  it  is  adherent :   the  extremhj 
of  the  preputium  forms  a  conical  prominence  external  to  the  ante- 
rior margin  of  the  urogenital  canaL      The  '  plexus  retiformis 
forms  two  large  bodies. 

In  the  Pigmy  Musks  or  Chevrotains  (  Tragulus)  the  OTaria  &r. 
smooth  oblong  bodies  with  a  somewhat  angular  contour.  Tl 
oviducts  pursue  a  scalloped  course  along  the  edge  of  the  bro^: 
ligament,  and  terminate  in  an  expanded  elongated  pavilion  at  ti^^ 
outer  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  capsula  ovarii.  I  found  tb^ 
comua  of  the  uterus  are  unequal  in  size ;  the  right  ivas  the  larger 
in  the  specimen  examined ;  its  inner  surface  was  smooth^  the  ntr- 
cular  pores  generally  diifused,  without  any  appearance  of  cotjlt- 
donal  processes,  implying  an  uniform  and  stunted  villositv  of  tl 
foetal  chorion,  as  in  the  Camel  tribe.*  The  inner  surface  of  tk 
vagina  has  many  parallel  longitudinal  folds,  the  abrupt  termisa- 
tion  of  which  indicates  the  b^inning  of  the  uterus^  there  beiic 
no  OS  tincae.     The  vulva  is  close  to  the  vent. 

In  homed  Kiuninants  the  lining  of  the  comua  uteri  show? 
smooth  prominences,  devoid  of  utricular  pores,  called  '  caruncie^' 
or  cotyledonal  processes,  fig.  546,  e,  e,  increasing  in  number  wiri: 
the  size  of  the  species.  In  Cervus  rufus  and  C  capreolus  there 
may  be  from  four  to  six  in  each  oomu,  longitudinally  dispo^eii: 
in  the  Giraife  there  may  be  eighty.  In  the  Cameline  group  we 
have  seen  that  the  greater  part  of  the  capsula  ovarii  is  formed  br 
the  expanded  fimbriated  aperture  of  the  oviduct  itself,  which  k 
of  very  large  size.  In  Deer,  Antelopes,  Bovines,  and  Ovines  the 
ovarium,  ib.  A,  is  lodged  in  a  depression  or  sacculus  of  the  broad 
ligament,  which  is  more  or  less  deep,  and  has  its  apertures  more  or 
less  contracted  in  different  species.  In  the  Giraffe  this  sacculus  i> 
wide  and  deep,  and  incloses  almost  the  whole  of  the  ovar j.  The 
fimbriated  extremity  of  each  oviduct  is  expanded  upon  the  outer 
margin  of  the  ovarian  capsule,  as  in  fig.  546,  t,  i ;  the  inner  surfai^e 
of  the  pavilion  is  beset  with  numerous  fine  oblique  strise,  and  is 
further  increased  by  narrow  folds  of  laminse  converging  toward  the 
contracted  opening  of  the  duct.  The  oviduct  forms  three  or  four 
wavy  folds,  and  is  then  continued  along  the  walls  of  the  wide 
ovarian  capsule  to  the  extremity  of  the  uterine  horn,  which  makes 
an  abrupt  curve  to  meet  it.  Each  comu  becomes  bent  in  a 
spiral  form  when  distended  with  fluid:  four  longitudinal  rows 
of  compressed  caruncles  project  from  the  inner  surface.  The 
cervix  of  the  uterus  is  occupied  by  two  circular  series  of  close-set, 

*  ccxxxvi.  vol.  ii.  p.  136,  Note. 
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longitudinal  lamellar  processes,  with  their  free  margins  converging 

to  the  centre  of  the  canal.     Above  these  the  inner  membrane  of 

the  uterus  sends  off  several  thicker  processes  similarly  arranged. 

The  '  OS  tinea; '  is  a  large  transversely  oval  prominence,  having 

the  orifice  of  the  uterus  in  the  centre,  and  marked  by  numerous 

fine  rugse,  which  radiate  from  this  orifice.     The  vulva  or  *  peak  * 

in  the  Giraife  resembles  that  of  the  Deer,  and  the  other  homed 

Ruminants,  in  coming  to  a  point  below,  within  which  is  the  cKtoris. 

From  the  vulva  to  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  the  passage  is  five 

inches  long  in  the  Giraffe:  the  proper  vagina  is  lined  with  a 

fimooth  and  polished  membrane,  which  is  disposed  in  numerous 

fine  and  small  longitudinal  rugae. 

In  the  Bison  {Bison  Americanus)  the  ovaria  are  smaller  than  in 
the  Giraffe,  and  the  peritoneal  sacculi,  or  capsules,  are  deeper, 
and  have  a  more  contracted  aperture ;  they  are  situated  wholly 
external  to  the  ovary,  with  their  apertures  turned  toward  those 
bodies.  The  fimbriated  pavilion  is  extended  along  the  external 
border  of  the  opening  of  the  ovarian  sac.  The  smooth  caruncles 
of  the  uterus  are  softer,  thicker,  and  more  obtuse  than  in  the  Gi- 
raffe, and  are  less  regularly  disposed.  Series  of  longitudinal  laminse 
are  disposed  on  transverse  folds  in  the  cervix  uteri ;  the  upper-* 
most  are  narrower  and  longer ;  other  series  of  shorter,  broader, 
and  thicker  folds  intervene  between  them  and  the  plicated  os 
tiucse.  The  longitudinal  folds  of  the  vagina  are  also  more  de- 
veloped than  in  the  Giraffe. 

In  the  Kein-deer  {Cervus  Tarandus\  the  ovaria  are  small, 
simple,  smooth,  ovate  bodies,  with  the  larger  end  attached  to  the 
fimbriated  aperture  of  the  oviduct;  this  is  situated  external  to 
the  ovary,  between  which  and  the  rest  of  the  oviduct  the  peri- 
toneum is  developed  into  a  wide  but  shallow  sac.  The  oviduct, 
after  a  few  slight  folds  at  its  commencement,  is  continued  straight 
to  the  uterus.  The  cornua  are  unconnected  with  each  other  for 
the  first  half  of  their  extent :  the  first  of  the  cotyledonal  pro- 
cesses commences  near  the  orifice  of  the  oviduct,  is  in  the 
form  of  a  compressed  elongated  fold  of  the  lining  membrane,  and 
extends  in  the  direction  of  the  comu,  with  its  lower  extremity 
projecting  free  for  the  extent  of  half  an  inch ;  the  succeeding 
caruncle,  which  begins  where  the  other  ends,  is  also  elongated 
and  flattened,  but  is  shorter  and  broader;  the  third  is  much 
shorter,  but  thicker  and  broader ;  the  fourth,  which  is  at  the 
commencement  of  the  common  uterus,  is  the  smallest.  The 
caruncles  of  three  other  rows  have  similar  proportions.  In  the 
cerrix  uteri  the  lining  membrane  is  produced   into   numerous 
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cloee-eet  longitudiDal  lamioEe,  supported  on  six  successively  lu^er 
transverse  processes,  the  two  last  of  which  project  into  the  vagitu* 
and  form  the  os  tincte.  The  vagina  exhibits  at  its  commence- 
nient  some  longitudinal  ruga; ;  but  the  rest  of  its  inner  surface  is 
almost  smooth. 

The  comua  uteri  in  the  Goat  and  Sheep,  fig.  546,  g,  are  rela- 
tively longer,  more  tortuous,  and  expand  more  gradnally  from 
the  ends  of  the  oviducts  than  in  the  Deer  and  Cow ;  their  point 
of  confluence  is  marked  by  the  style  f.  The  structure  of 
the  corpus  and  cervix  uteri  resembles  that  in  the  Bison.  The 
groups  of  laminse   there   present   the   appearance  of  a  number 


of  successive  ora  tincic,  ib.  c,  b.  In  the  virgin  Ewe  »  filamentary 
band,  crossing  the  constriction  between  the  urogenital  canal  and 
vagina  reprcicnta  the  '  hymen.'  The  canals  of  Malpighi  open 
into  the  urogenital  passage,  near  that  constriction.  The  crura 
clitoridis  are  embraced  by  'ercctores:'  the  glans  projecta  just 
within  the  '  peak '  of  the  vulva. 

§  3U2.   /n  Carnivoro. — In  the  Seal  (Phoca  vUtilina)  the  ovaria 
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re  inclosed  in  the  peritoneal  capsules,  situated  close  to  the  ends 

f  the  comna  uteri.     The  orifice  of  the  capsule  is  chiefly  formed 

>y  the  fimbriate  pavilion.     The  comua  continue  distinct  some 

v^ay  after  they  are  externally  joined  together,  the  actual  *  corpus 

iteri,'  or  common  cavity,  being  very  short.    The  inner  surface  of 

he  comua  is  beset  with   thick  soft  eminences,  chiefly  in  the 

longitudinal  direction,  which  fall  into  lon^tudinal  ridges  as  they 

approach    the  corpus  uterL      This  part  opens  into  the  vagina 

on  a  well-developed  round  os  tincae.     The  vagina  is  lined  by  a 

loose  usually  longitudinally  plicated  membrane :  it  is  separated, 

At  the  immature  period,  by  a  well-marked  constriction  from  the 

iir<^enital  canaL     The  urethra  opens  into  the  beginning  of  this 

canal  upon  a  mammillary  prominence.    The  clitoris  projects  from 

a  small  semilunar  depression,  just  within  the  verge  of  the  anterior 

part  of  the  urethro-sexual  canal :  it  has  an  ossicle.     The  rectum 

terminates  close  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  vulva,  and  a  common 

cloacal  sphincter  muscle  embraces  both  apertures. 

In  the  White  Bear  ( Ursus  fharitimus)  the  ovaria  are  com- 
pletely inclosed  in  a  reflected  capsule  of  the  peritoneal  membrane, 
like  the  testes  in  the  tunica  vaginalis :  a  small  opening,  however, 
leads  into  the  ovarian  capsule  at  the  part  next  the  horn  of  the 
uterus.     The  fimbriated  orifices  of  the  oviducts  are  situated  close 
to  this  aperture :  the  ducts  pass  round  the  capsule  in  a  tortuous 
course  to  the  uterus.     The  two  comua  uteri  communicate  with  a 
short  and  wide  corpus  uteri,  between  which  and  the  vagina  there 
appears  to  be  no  very  distinct  boundary:    a  broad  transverse 
rugous  projection  of  the  lining  membrane  holds  the  place  of  the 
OS  tincse.     The  vagina  is  separated  from  the  urogenital  canal  by 
two  transverse  semilunar  folds,  continued  one  from  each  side  of 
the  longitudinal  eminence  upon  which  the  urethra  opens.     The 
lining    membrane   of  the    urogenital   canal   is   chiefly  remark- 
able for  its  dark  colour  and  sharply  defined  rugae,  which  are 
mostly  longitudinal,  but    in    some  ]>laces   have   an   oblique   or 
penniform  arrangement     The  clitoris  lies  concealed  in  a  deep 
preputial    cavity,   attached    through    its   whole    length   to   the 
anterior  or  under  part  of  the  urethro-sexual  canal:  it  has  an 
ossicle.     In  Ursus  labiatus  the  inner  surface  of  the  cornua  uteri  is 
marked  by  obtuse,  depressed,  irregular  processes,  on  which  are 
utricular  pores.     The  body  of  the  uterus  ofiers  a  very  contracted 
area ;  it  terminates  by  a  small  circular  papillose  ridge  in  a  short 
but  wider  canal,  which  traverses  a  similar  but  much  larger  pro* 
minence,  or  os  tinea;:   these  valvular  projections  are  minutely 
plicated.     The  lining  membrane  of  the  vagina  presents  many 
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lar^n  of  the  capsule.     The  oviduct  runs  a  short  and  tortuous 
ourse  along  the  anterior  part  of  the  ovarian  capsule  to  the  horn 
#r  the  uterus:  both  comua  present,  in  the  unimpregnated  Leopard, 
he    form   of  simple,   straight,   narrow,   flattened   tubes,  with  a 
-mooth  and  even  internal  surface,  and  they  open  into  the  common 
iterine  cavity  half-way  between  their  external  union  and  the 
vagina.      The  os  tineas  is  very   prominent,  and  is  beset  with 
numerous  short  papillose  processes :  in  the  Hyasna  it  is  not  papil- 
lose.    The  vagina  in  the  Leopard  is  a  narrow  canal,  with  a  few 
smooth  longitudinal  rugae  internally,  which  terminate  abruptly  at 
the  beginning  of  the  urogenital  passage :  in  the  Hyasna  the  vagina 
is    wider  with  more  produced  longitudinal  folds.     The  internal 
surface  of  the  urogenital  passage  is  beset  with  coarse  papillae,  the 
larger  ones  being  aggregated  in  longitudinal  groups  ;  at  its  ter- 
mination projects  the  clitoris :  and  at  the  sides  of  the  passage,  in 
the  Leopard,  are  the  orifices  of  two  large  glands.     The  prepuce 
has  no  ossicle  or  cartilage  in  the  Viverrine  or  Feline  Carnivora, 

§  393.  In  Quadrumanou — The  reappearance  of  Lissencephalous 
characters  of  the  female  organs  in  the  lowest  members  of  the 
present  group  indicates  their  derivation  and  divergence  from  some 
antecedent  common  source.  The  smooth-brained  LcmuridcR  with 
gyrencephalous  proportions  of  cerebrum  show  a  common  utero- 
vaginal elongate  cavity,  as  in  certain  Bruta,  and  an  external 
perforate  clitoris,  as  in  Insectivora. 

In  PerodicticuSy  Lickanotus,  Otolicnus,  Tarsius  and  Stenops 
(both  SL  gracilis  and  SL  tardigradiis\  the  ovaria  are  small  oval 
bodies,  in  adults  often  presenting  a  granulate  exterior ;  always 
susj)ended  in  a  depression,  which  is  a  rudiment  of  the  capsule  of 
the  broad  peritoneal  ligament.  The  oviducts  commence  by  a 
fimbriated  extremity  exterior  to  the  ovaries,  and  pass  in  front  of 
those  bodies  in  a  tortuous  course  to  the  horns  of  the  uterus. 
These  are  short  and  wide,  and  begin  by  large  obtuse  extremities ; 
they  are  lined  by  a  smooth,  thick,  and  seemingly  villous  mem- 
brane. After  the  junction  of  the  cornua  the  common  uterine  canal 
presents  internally  a  smoother  surface,  but  begins  to  fall  into  a 
number  of  fine  longitudinal  rugae :  it  is  continued  into  the  vagina 
without  any  line  or  mark  of  distinction ;  the  same  embryonal  cha- 
racter, as  in  Dasypus  and  Bradypusj  being  here  persistent.  The 
rugae  are  more  strongly  developed  in  this  canal,  which  terminates 
by  a  round  opening,  fig.  547,  &,  half  an  inch  anterior  to  the 
rectum,  ib.  a.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  vagina  is  the  clitoris, 
ib.  c ;  it  is  a  large  and  prominent  body,  perforated,  like  the  penis 
in  the  male,  by  the  urethral  canal>  which  opens  upon  a  glans  cleft 
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by  a  vertical  fissure,  and  inclosed  above  and  at  the  sides  bj  & 
crescentic  prepuce.  The  urethra  is  consequently  of  unu£ual 
length  in  these  small  Quadrumana,  as  it  is  in  Moles  and  Shrews. 
When  the  cerebrum  begins  to  show  deep  and  definable  gyrations 
a  higher  type  of  female  or^aas  is  indicated.  The  uterus  is  differ- 
entiated from  the  vagina  by  an  os  tinc»  in  the  Aye-aye,  and  the 
clitoris  is  distinct  from  the  urethra.  Moreover  the  vulra  opens 
at  about  one  and  a  half 
inch  distance  from  the 
vent  The  uterine  homa 
are  relatively  longer  than 
in  most  other  I^imtrida. 
The  OS  tincte  appears  trilo- 
bate through  fission  of  the 
anterior  valve  or  '  Up.' 
The  vagina  shows  tie 
usual  provision  fur  dilata- 
tion in  the  lon^tudinal 
folds.  The  urethral  orifice 
defines  a  urc^nital  tract 
about  one-third  the  length 
of  the  vagina :  the  prepu- 
tium  clitoridis  opens  by  a 
transverse  crescentic  fossa 
anterior  to  the  un^nital 
outlet :  the  crura  clitoridis 
embrace  the  urogenital 
passage  before  uniting,  on 
its  fore  wall,  into  the  body 
of  the  clitoris  :  the  glans 
is  subbilobate.' 

In  the  Mongoose  and 
other  species  of  true  Lf 
mnr,  the  uterus  communicates  with  the  vi^ina  upon  a  distinct 
valvular  prominence  or  os  tinea: ;  but  the  clitoris  is  situated  more 
within  the  verge  of  the  vulva  than  in  Chiromyt,  and  is  perforated 
by  the  urethra.  The  rugte  of  the  vagina  are  well  developed,  and 
are  of  two  kinds ;  the  stronger  ones  are  longitudinal,  in  the  intei^ 
spaces  of  which  are  smaller  transverse  or  oblique  folds:  these 
assume  a  penniform  arrangement  near  the  outlet.  The  clitoris  is 
inclosed  in  a  laige  and  thick  internally  plicated  prepuce.  Tiie 
external  labia  are  continued  from  the  dorsum  of  the  clitoris ;  within 
■  ocxiii'.  p.  97,  Ub.  3,  flga.  2  utd  *, 
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these  there  are  two  smaller  folds,  or  *  labia  minora/  continued  from 
the  sides  of  the  clitoris  to  the  opposite  part  of  the  vulva ;  and  on 
the  internal  surface  of  each  of  these  folds  there  is  a  thick  longitu* 
dinal  process  of  membrane  projecting  like  the  *  carunculas  mjrti- 
formes/  into  the  cavity  of  the  vagina. 

In  Platyrhine  Monkeys  the  uterus  is  long  and  narrow,  with  a 
truncate  fundus,  the  angles  of  which  are  not  produced  into  comua : 
it  begins  to  show  thicker  muscular  walls.  The  os  tincse  is  bila- 
biate: the  urogenital  tract  is  relatively  longer  than  in  Lemur, 
equalling  that  of  the  vagina.  The  clitoris  is  of  unwonted  length, 
and  is  pendent  outwardly,  like  the  penis  of  the  male,  in  the  Spider^ 
Monkeys  ( Ateles) :  it  is  not  perforated  by  the  urethra ;  this  opens 
upon  a  longitudinal  fold  extending  from  the  constricted  limit  of 
the  proper  vagina  to  the  vulva. 

In  Catarhines  the  urogenital  tract  is  always  much  shorter  than 
the  vagina,  and  the   uterus    is   long   and   slender.     In   Papio 
Mormon  the  distended  clitoris  is  three  inches  in  length :    the 
glans   is  smooth:    the  inner  surface   of  the   proper  vagina   is 
obliquely  and  transversely  rugous:    the  external  labia  become 
much  swollen  at  the  heat.     In  both  Baboons  and  Macacques  the 
tunics  of  the  uterus  are  thinnest  at  the  fundus,  the  angles  of 
which  are  slightly  produced,  like  a  last  indication   of  comua. 
At  the  cervix  there  are  seen,  besides  the  longitudinal  folds,  two 
bulbous  processes  of  the  lining  membrane ;  below  these  a  large 
OS  tincaB,  with  a  remarkably  irregular  surface,  projects  into  the 
vagina.     This  canal  is  lined  by  a  dense  epithelium,  and  presents 
a  few  large  longitudinal,  and  numerous  small,  compressed,  trans- 
verse and  oblique  rugae,  the  margins  of  which  are  crenated.     A 
transverse  line  divides  the  vagina  from  the  urogenital  canal,  at 
the  commencement  of  which  is  the  termination  of  the  urethra  and 
also  the  orifices  of  the  glandular  sinuses,  called  canals  of  Gartner 
or  MalpighL     In  Maeacus  Siknus,  Hunter  compares  the  constric- 
tion with  a  caruncular  prominence  at  the  beginning  of  the  uro- 
genital tract  to  the '  hymen ':  the '  glans  clitoridis '  is  sub-bifurcate. 
In  the  Green-Monkey  and  other  species  of  CercopithecuSj  the  ovaria 
are  compressed,  and  approach  the  triangular  form ;  the  oviducts 
enter  the  angles  of  the  fundus  of  a  simple  undivided  uterus :  the 
cervix  uteri  is  occupied  by  several  irregular  longitudinal  rugse;  the 
internal  surface  of  the  vagina  presents  a  few  oblique  rugse.     The 
urethra,  in  Cere,  Sab€Bus,  terminates  two-thirds  of  an  inch  within 
the  vulva,  upon  a  longitudinal  prominence,  on  each  side  of  which 
there  is  a  transverse  ridge  dividing  the  vagina  from  the  urogenital 
passage :  inunediately  beyond  the  constriction  there  are  several 
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email  oblique  plications  of  the  lining  membrane.  The  clitorix  U 
imperforate ;  on  each  side  of  it  there  is  a  tumid  process  of  integu- 
ment, making  a  kind  of  prepuce.  From  these  processes  two 
ridges  pass  backward  to  the  sides  of  the  vulva,  of  which  they 
contjtitutc  the  labia,  and  between  these  there  is  a  groove  running 
from  the  clitoris  to  the  urethro-sexual  canal.  In  the  t^-less 
Apes  the  fundus  uteri  acquires  increased  breadth;  the  general 
walls  are  thicker  than  in  Monkeys ;  but  the  entire  organ  is  longer 
and  more  slender  than  in  the  human  subject. 

5  394.  /n  CiniaHw,— The  ovariaofthe  adult  female  are  oval,  sub- 
depressed  bodies,  fip.  5iS,f,  suspended  by  the  layers  of  peritoneum 
continued  from  their  surface  to  the  '  broad  ligament,'  within  which 


is  a  conl  of  sclerous  tissue  passing  from  the  uterine  end  of  the 
ovary  to  the  womb,  and  called  '  ligamcntum  ovarii,'  ib.  h  :  a  pro- 
ccsM  of  the  pavilion  connecting  tlic?e  to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
ovary  is  called  '  tubo-ovarian  ligament,'  ib.  e.  The  depression  of 
the  '  broad  ligament '  between  ovarium,  /,  and  oviduct,  c,  slrown 
bv  raising  the  former,  answers  to  the  'capsula  ovarii'  of  lower 
Mnmmals.  The  anterior  surface  is  less  convex  than  the  posterior 
one.  The  ovisacs  expand  in  a  dense  tissue  or  '  stroma,'  fig.  534,  in- 
closed in  a  sclerous  tunica  albuginea;  with  the  adventitious  tunic 
whioh  the  ovisacs  derive  in  their  enlargement  from  the  stroma, 
tbev  form  the  cavities  called  'Graafian  vesicles,"  In  the  young 
adult  female  the  surface  of  the  ovary  is  smooth  :  it  aA^rwards 
becomes  scarred  by  the  cicatrices  of  ruptures  caused  by  discharges 
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of  ova,  of  which  a  recent  instance  had  occurred  in  the  ovarium, 
fig.  549. 

The  remnant  of  the  Wolffian  body,  noticeable  in  most  lower 
?klaininala  in  the  form  of  a 
group    of  parallel  wavy  tu-  **' 

bule»    ext«nding    from     the 
ovary  between  the  layers  of 
the   broad  ligament,  is  con- 
stantly present  in  the  human 
subject,  and  is  termed  '  paro- 
varium,' fig.  550,  a,  b,  c,  dy 
the  terminal  cscum  becom- 
ing eolai^ed,  as  at^,  to  form 
the    so-called    '  hydatid '   of 
the     broad   ligament :    con- 
tiguous cseca,  b,  have    a  tendency  to  become  dilated :  those  at 
the  opposite   end   become   atrophied,   d,   as   does   likewise   the 
duct  e,  the  tenninal  portion  of  which,  known  as  '  Gartner's  canal  * 
in   lower  Mammals,  can  seldom  be  rect^niaed   in   the    human 


female.  The  '  pavilion  *  or  abdominal  aperture  of  the  oviduct 
('Fallopian  tube,'  Anthr.,  Bg.  548,  d)  is  richly  provided  with  a 
fringe  of  irregularly  crenate  folds  radiating  from  the  beginning  of 
the  canal :  the  duct  dilates  beyond  this  orifice,  and  then  gradu- 
ally contracts  to  almost  capillary  minuteness:  the  surface  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  tube  is  augmented  by  the  folds  continued 
from  the  fimbria;,  and  chiefly  longitudinal  in  direction ;  these 
Bubside  about  an  inch  from  the  uterus,  where  the  oviduct  again 
begins  slightly  to  dilate :  where  it  enters  the  uterus  the  longitu- 
dinal impressions  terminate  abruptly :  the  epithelium  of  the  lining 
VOL.  III.  z  z 
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membrane  is  ciliate.  Such  is  the  etnicture  of  the  humaD  otiJu' 
as  showD  in  the  preparation.  No.  2823,  A,  xx.  voL  iv.  p.  189;  W 
there  are  varietieB,  as  in  fig.  550.  A  remnant  of  the  primoni 
oviduct,  or  'duct  of  Miiller,'  is  conatant,  in  the  fonn  (rf  ife 
pedunculate  hydatid,  fig.  550,  i. 

The  human  uteruB,  of  the  shape  and  dimeneions  shown  !n  it- 
EcctioDB,  figs.  551  and  552,  is  more  compact,  more  muscular,  llw 
in  Quadrumana,  ha?  a  broader  and  more  convex  fundus,  a  itrj^ 
marked  constriction  between  the  incubating  and  transmitting  pv^- 
and  these  are  more  distinct  in  their  respective  structures.  IV 
former,  fig.  551,  uc,  which  is  analr^oua  to  and  homolc^ous  *i!h 


the  •  cornea  uteri'  of  bmteB,  is  termed,  iu  Anthropotomy,  lli^ 
*  body ' :  the  part,  ib.  c  c,  which  answers  to  the  *  corpus  uten  i"  | 
brutes,  fig.  546,  b,  t,  d,  is  termed  '  cervix  uteri.'  The  rebtwtu-  , 
above  enunciated  receive  an  interesting  confirmation  m  the  "f 
casional  anomaly  of  the  human  uterine  structure  shown  in  fig-  ^  ■ 
The  enlargement  for  the  lodgment  of  the  fojtus  and  iU  apt*"; 
dages  is  limited  to  the  incubatory  part,  the  inner  surface  of  wWf 
in  the  nnimpregnated  womb 'is  smooth,  and  by  contact  cloKS  tne 
cavity,  as  at  i,  fig.  552.  The  cervix,  (",  p,  has  its  inner  surfsee  m- 
creased  by  numerous  plicate  folds  and  furrows ;  in  many  '"'^'^ 
diverging  from  an  anterior   and   (wsterior   medial   longitudiw 
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rid^e;  and  here  «  slender  fusiform  cavity,  occupied  by  eecrelion, 
is  maintained. 

What  is  called  the  'lining  membrane'  of  the  uterus  is  a  layer 
of -substance,  fig.  570,  including  formified  corpuscles  or  '  nuclei,' 
fusiform  fibres,  and  amorphous  matter  traversed  by  the  irregular 
tortuous  canals,  called  '  utricular  glands  or  follicles,'  and  by  capil- 
lar;  blood  vessels,  which  form  an  angular  network,  fig.  553,  on  the 
sarface,  the '  utriculi '  opening  in  the  centre  of 
the  meshe*.    This  substance  ia  readily  shed  as  ■'•^^ 

*  decidna,*  and  renewed.   At  the  'cen-ix '  a  true 

*  lining  membrane '  becomes  differentiated, 
composed  of  basilcmma,  fibrous  and  vascular 
tissues,  follicles,  and  papilla,  the  free  surface 
showing  a  precipitate  of  tessellated  epithelium. 
The  '  OS  uteri '  is  a  transversely  elliptic  con- 
vex protuberance,  upon  which  the  womb  com- 
municates with  the  vagina  by  a  transverse 
fissure.  It  is  directed  obliquely  backward, 
and  when  divided,  as  in  fig.  552,  presents  an 

*  anterior  lip,'  a,  and  a '  |>osterior  lip,'  p.  The 
posterior  commencement  of  the  vaginal  canal, 

J",  overarching  the  '  oe  uteri,'  is  called '  fornix.' 
The  peritoneum  is  continued  over  this  part  as 
far  as  the  line  or  reflection  upon  the  rectum,  r. 
Anteriorly,  the  peritoneum  is  reflected  from  li^'ISSV™^"'""' 
theuterus  at  the  beginning  of  the  cervix,  which, 
from  6  to  6,  is  cramected  to  the  urinary  bladder  by  areolar  tissue. 
The  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  consists  of  fasciculi  of  unstriited 
fibres,  continued  from  those  of  the  angles  of  the  '  fundus  uteri,* 
fig.  548,  ff,  inclosed  by  peritoneum,  and  continued  to  the  internal 
inguinal  ring :  here  it  expands,  and  separates  into  an  inner  fasci- 
culus lost  in  the  tendons  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis, 
a  middle  one  in  the  upper  column  of  the  external  abdominal  ring, 
and  an  external  one  to  the  inferior  column.  It  is  a  rudimcntal  ho- 
motype  of  the  cremaster  of  the  male  in  its  primitive  inverted  state. 
Anthropotomy  extends  the  term  'ligament'  to  the  different 
sheets  or  folds  of  peritoneum  continued  or  reflected  from  the 
uterus.  One  of  these  incloses  the  ligament  of  the  ovary  con- 
tioued  upward  into  the  remnant  of  that  of  the  primordial  kidney. 
The  vagina  is  a  subdepressed  cylindrical  canal,  commencing  aa 
in  fig.  552,  and  continued  to  near  the  vulval  outlet,  where  it  is 
bounded  anteriorly  by  the  prominence  of  the  vestibule  on  which 
the  urethra  opens,  fig.  554,  it,  and  posteriorly  by  the  usually 
crescendc  fold,  which  more  or  less  constricts  the  distal  orifice  of 
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the  y^na,  ib.  va.  The  inner  surface  of  the  vagina  presents 
numerous  close-set,  transverse,  often  verrucose,  t-ugce,  sometime? 
diverging  from  opposite  longitudinal  tracks,  as  *  columns  mga- 
rum,'  on  the  fore  and  back  parts  of  the  walls:  toward  the  vulval 
end  of  the  canal  the  rugic  become  broken  up  into  shorter  promi- 
nences, or  '  leaflets.*  This  part  of  the  vagina  is  surrounded  bv  a 
*  constrictor '  muscle,  fig.  554,  b,  between  which  and  the  inner 
membrane,  ib.  oa,  there 
is,  on  each  side,  a  gland, 
ff,  which  sends  its  aecre^ 
tion  by  the  duct,  d,  into 
the  urogenital  passage, 
between  the  hymen  and 
nymphie :  it  is  called  the 
'  vulvo-vagioal  '  gland, 
and  answers  to  '  Cow- 
pet's  '  in  the  male.  The 
urogenital  passage  rare- 
ly exceeds  an  inch  in 
IcngthJ  it  includes  the 
promftience  or  '  vesti- 
bule,' ib.  V,  upon  which 
the  urethra  opens;  the 
clitoris,  c,  with  its  prc- 
piitium,  pc ;  and  the 
pair  of  highly  vascular 
folds,  n,'  continued  from 
the  clitoris  downward  to 
—  the   lower    boundary   of 

the  passage,  the  vulva 
is  chiefly  composed  by  the '  labia,'  ib.  /  (the  right  one  has  been 
removed  in  the  figure),  which  are  lateral  folds  of  tegumentary 
and  '  dartoid '  tissue,  including  fibrous  and  adipose  substance. 
The  outer  part  is  hairy  skin,  the  inner  layer  is  smooth,  vascular, 
pinkish  in  colour,  and  furnished  with  many  muciparous  and  seba- 
ceous follicles.  Above  their  upper  commissure  is  an  eminence 
of  fibrous  and  adipose  tissue,  covered  by  integument  which,  at 
the  age  of  puberty,  becomes  clothed  with  hair.  The  labia  are 
homotypes  of  the  scrotum :  the  clitoris  is  a  miniature  representa- 
lion  of  the  penis,  and  has  its '  crura,' '  body,' '  glnns,'  *  suspensory 
ligament,'  *  erectores  muscles,'  and  closely  conformable  vascular 
structures,  with  the  addition  of  large  contiguous  venous  plexuses. 
Its  nerves  are  equal  in  size  to  those  of  the  penis. 

t  low  Twiftir*  (HMtPDiot. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

GEXERATIYE    PRODUCTS   AND    DEVELOPMENT    OF    MAMMALIA. 

As  the  leading  forms  of  the  Mammalian  spermatozoa  have  been 
already  given,  and  as  their  development  does  not  differ  in  any 
essential  degree  from  the  process  described  in  Vol.  L  pp.  589-592, 
I  proceed  to  notice  the  correlative  act  which  is  truly  characteristic 
of  the  present  class. 

§  395.  Ovulation  in  Mammalia. — The  ovum  in  Mammals, 
characterised  by  its  extreme  minuteness,  was  rec<^nised  soon 
after  the  microscope  came  into  use.  De  Graaf  ^  (1672)discovered 
it  in  the  oviduct  of  the  Babbit.  Haller,*  unsuccessful  in  this 
quest,  lent  his  authority  to  discredit  the  statements  of  the  Dutch 
anatomist;  but  Cruikshank'  (1797)  confirmed  and  established 
their  accuracy.  Nevertheless,  up  to  1824,  the  Mammalian  ovum 
was  known  only  as  it  appeared  in  the  oviduct. 

Prevost  and  Dumas,  indeed,  twice  detected  a  less  pellucid 
spherical  corpuscle,  a  millimeter  in  diameter,  in  the  ovarian  or 
Graafian  follicle,  and  deemed  it  very  probable  that  thence  was 
derived  the  oviducal  ovule.^  Yon  Baer  (1827)  raised  the  proba- 
bility to  scientific  certainty  by  a  series  of  observations  of  the 
ovarian  ovum,  made  in  the  Bitch,  Cow,  Sow,  Ewe,  Babbit,  and 
also  in  the  Human  female.  He  deemed,  however,  this  ovarian 
ovule  to  answer,  not  to  the  entire  ovum  of  lower  Vertebrates,  but 
to  the  'germinal  vesicle'  of  such;  the  fluid  of  the  Graafian 
vesicle  he  homologised  with  the  '  yolk,'  and  its  lining  membrane 
with  the  *  membrana  vitelli,'  so  that  the  '  Graafian  vesicle '  was 
still  to  Yon  Baer,  as  to  Prevost  and  Dumas,  the  '  ovum  of  the 
ovary.' ^     Soon  followed,  however,  an  almost  simultaneous  series 

•  cctn^.  •  ocLTn".  •  ocltiu^.  *  ocux* 

*  '  Vesknda  ctyo  Chraafiana  cum  ad  ovarium  generatimque  ad  corpus  matemnm 
rrtpiciamuSf  ovum  sane  est  mammalium.  Sed  eTolutionem  qnod  attinet,  Tebementer 
discrepat  a  reliquoniin  oro  animaliam,  quofum  ori  nucleus  integer  ex  orario  deye- 
hitar,  fetui  nascituro  non  sedem  tantum  pnebiturus  sed  in  ipsum  potiiu  fetum  trans- 
formADdoB.  In  mammalibus  rero  vesicula  innata  yitellum  magis  excultnm  oontinet 
et  ratione  ad  Jetum  grniturum  kabita  vtrum  sese  profjot  ovum.  Ooo  felals  dici  possU 
in  000  matemo,  Mammalia  eigo  habent  oTum  in  oro  aut,  si  bac  dicendi  formola  nti 
licet,  Oram  in  secunda  potentia.* — ^P.  32.   ' Quapropter  in  Tefficubi  Graafiana  describenda 
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of  obBervations'  b^  which  the  '  germinal  vesicle,*  the  '  gemum 
spot,'  the  yolk,  and  yolk-membrane,  were  determined  in  tb- 
mioute  opaque  sphere ;  and  thus  was  the  ovari«n  egg  c^  tic 
Mammal  finally  made  known. 

The  ovisac  and  ovum  appear  later  in  the  orary  than  do  it-- 
semintferouB  tube  and  spermatoon  in  the  testie.  The  first-fonnf: 
einnents  in  the  fetal  oTary  «r» 
those  called  '  cells  *  and  '  cft 
niiclei ' :  next  appear  roandU^ 
groups  of  such  primary  cells 
rather  more  opaque  than  the  n^t 
of  the  previously  nnifbnn  aia.<-. 
fig.  5.^5,  A.  A  film  soon  condjc- 
ees  round  these  purposive  groDpF. 
ib.  B,  upon  the  inner  surface  <4 
^-^^^^^^  which  forms  an   epitheli^   prefi- 

*  ^^MHJJ^^^&Vk^       pitate  from  the  fluid  and  granule 
^^^K^^^^^B^^k       ^^  the  interspaces  of  the  containeO 
^^H^^^^^B^^V       primary  cells:  within  the  'ovi^ar' 
^^H^^^^^^HF         thus  formed  a  larger  nucleate 
^^^^^^B^^K^  becomes  visible,  which  is  the  be- 

^^^^^H|R^  ginning  of  the  ovum.     As  the  ori- 

J^^^*^^  sac  expands  the  proportion  of  fluiJ 

to  the  formified  particles  increases 
and  the  latter  are  attracted  to  the 
contiguous  surfaces,  some  to  thst 
of  the  ovisac,  which  thus  tiecoiDes 
lined  by  a  tl.icker  layer  of  cell^ 
others  to  Uie  ovum,  accumulating 
around  it  With  the  enlaige* 
nient  of  the  ovisac,  the  *  stroma 
ovarii '  condenses  around  its  deli- 
cate membrane,  fig.  556,  b,  to  fonn 
the  '  theca  folliculi '  of  Baer. 
This    vascular   covering   of    the 

■"— ■  ovisac,    ib,   a,    with    the    proper 

wall,  ib.  b,  constitutes  the  'Graafian  vesicle  or  follicle.'     The 


stratum  of  nucleate  cells  lining  the  < 


;  is  termed  *  membnuia 


oee  ovuU  Bumper  nan  smn,  quia  TMicnln  Onksfianii  ipsa  ovum  refcit,  mpnto 
Tnrio,  CI  otiiIu  iiutrni,  fli  oTum  fKsle.'  . .  . '  El  quo  eoDclvdo;  jna  dintiiu  in  c;n^i^ 
lotcmo/fluifonntiir.  to  magu  jam  pri'uilm  eMvlla  eidihir  oti  vaicula  iniiata,  qra 
0  mammaiiiia*  at  perrmit  vl  oiKnta  ovi  trirtutn  in  toe  rnipiat  it  rdigmt  ori  pcila 
atvi  motntnli  extranrr  quasi  JuaU.'     ccxlii".  p.  S3.    [The  ilklics  are  V.  RierV] 
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frra.iiiiIosa,'  those  which  surronad  the  ovom  itself  form  the  '  pn^ 

ligcroua  disc,'  ib.  e,  And  the  mass  of  c«lb  thereto  adhering  is  the 

•  cumulus.*   The '  hyalinion,'  or  proper  tunic  of  the  ovum,  thickena 

into  the  clear  substance  called  '  zona 

pellucida,'/.'     The  cells  immediately 

around  the  ovam,  as  it  ripens,  elongate 

and  become  pyiiform,  with  the  pointed 

end  attached  to  the  *  zona  * :  those  of 

the  cumulufldiverge  irregularly  into  the  ' 

fluid  intervening  between  them  and  the 

*  membrana  granuloea '  of  the  ovisac : 

but  the  four  groups,  defined  by  Barry' 

as  *  retinacula,'  ib.  d,  and  fig.  559,  y 

i,  may  be  an  exceptional  disposition. 

The  ripe 'ovarian  ovum,  freed  from  ""^^  "^ 

its  cellular  preeipitate,  fig.  557,  u  inctoeed  in  the  thick  trans- 
parent  structureless  'hyalinioo,'  ai    its   vitelline  contents   are 
opaque  through  the  abundance  of  granular  yolk-substance,  A: 
in  this  is  the  '  germinal  vesi- 
cle,' with  its  nucleus  or  '  ma- 
cula,' lb.  c :  it  is  more  readily 
seea  when  the  yolk  is  dis- 
charged   from  the  ruptured 
ovum  underpressure,  as  at  h. 
§  396.  Opi)»>k/.— The  ma- 
turation of  ova  occasions  the 
*rut'  or   'heat':  in  many 
brutes  it  is  annual ;  in   the 
Ferret  twice  a  year ;  in  the 
domestic  Kabbit,  Cat,  Hog, 
Bilch,  it  may  recur  three 
times  a  year  or  oftener :  in  the  Human  female  it  is  menstrual.  The 
Dumber  of  ovisacs  and  ova  which  ripen  at  each  rut  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  multiparity  or  uniparily  joS 
of  the  species :  in  the  Sow,  e.g.  fig. 
5J8,  there  may  be  from  four  to  six  or 
more  in  each  ovary ;  in  the   Orni- 
thorhyuchus,  fig.  5fi6,  there  are  two 
only,  and  these  limited  to  the  left 
ovarium ;     in   the    Human    female 
there  is  rarely  more  than  one.     The 
nit    involves    a    determination    of      """^'  ""J^"'^' 

'  Am  berc  vbuWD  it  lookn  like  a  '  lone ;'  bat  i*  ■  bag,  not  a  iielt. 


■;«4; 


wrv^ 


TT2  ASJ^TOKT  OT  mrtESKATlK- 

UmJ  to  tbe  OTwias,  and  tgywiiDy  to 


duu;^'  The  ini^B|~T--.r: 

iiapregmted  one  h^  ~ 
times  done,  into  ti»e  ^ 
mina]  oiTity  :   boC  ia^^  - 

Domul  progrcsB  ovtvar: 
might  be  iaki  that  a  woman  lavs  an  ^g  eTeir  time  shr  — 
■truate« — an  tfi^  resembling  in  all  essential  structnreE  tki: 
the  bird,  but  nut  exceeding  ji^^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.*  r»  r 
thing  like  a  £an<ruiDcoufl  dLscharge  has  been  obserred  in  V. 
drumanai  but  the  more  conelant  concomitant  of  the  mt  in  :L 
or^er  is  the  swelling  and  vascnlarity  of  the  external  pan^  ^'' 
generation.  In  the  ^fare  an  opaque  white  secretion  is  ejected  j'.' 
vuleam  at  the  heat. 

)  397.   Corput  lulettm. — After  the  escape  of  the  oTum,  in:ii 
other  contents  of  the  ovisac,  the  walls  of  that  caiit/  become 
thickened  and  altered  in  colour:    in  most  Mammals  ther  in 
partially  everted  at  the  ruptured  orifice,  fig.  566,  b,  b.     In  the 
Cow  and  Sheep  such  altered  '  Graafian  follicle '  asenmes  a  hnA' 
red  colour ;  in  the  Sow  a  yellowish  brown ;  and  in  the  Woouo 
the  brighter  colour  led  to  its  being  called  a  '  corpus  lutenm.'   Id 
her  the  walls  of  the  distended  ovisac,  compressed  \>y  the  tunfr* 
albuginea  and  surrounding  stroma,  are  thrown  iDto  delicate  foJd", 
fig.   flflO !    the  bhxMl-clot  which  may   have  remained  after  the 
escaiie  of  the  ovum  is  progressively  absorbed.     The  p^aUd 
ovinac  then  contracts  upon  the  cavity,  and  by  the  time  the  suo 

dng  ,J..  fn( ,  1.,.  mbUa  ,Jfl.  rut  ^.  mouso  jjo.  pig  ^,  cow  ^.  piiiiM-pig,J^  id  a  iA 
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ceeding  ovisac  with  thd  ripeniug  ovum  has  begun  to  protrude 
from  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  the  old  ovisac  has  lost  its  yellow 
colour,  with  much  of  its  size,  and  has  retired  inward.  This  move- 
ment, with  the  collapse  of  the  wall,  depresses  the  cicatrix  of  the 


aperture ;  and  by  these  successive  shrinkings  and  cicatrisations 
of  the  burst  ovisacs,  the  ovary  becomes  marked  by  pita  and  fur- 
rows in  advanced  life.  If  the  expelled  ovum  be  not  impregnated, 
the  changes  of  the  oviaac  into  the  yellow  convolute  cavity,  then 
into  a  small  white  stellate  body,  may  occupy  two  months  in  the 
Human  subject ;  but,  if  the  maturation  of  successional  ova  be 
delayed  by  impregnation  and  its  conse<|uences,  the  first  change 
goes  on  to  a  greater  degree,  and  the  '  corpus  luteum '  is  not  obliter- 
ated  in  less  time  than  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  months :  the 
inner  coat,  or  original  ovisac,  is  more  thickened  by  a  larger  de- 
posit of  yellow  oil  -  gran  u  les ;  gei 
it  becomes  more  deeply  pli- 
cated, is  then  compacted  into 
a  yellowish  mass,  and  gains  an 
adventitiouswhiteliningmero- 
brane,  fig.  561.  Karelyuntil 
after  full  gestation  and  deli- 
very is  the  cavity  obliterated  ; 
it  is  then  represented  by  a 
stellate  Hnear  figure  surround- 
ed   by    the    'corpus    luteum,'       BeeUunotBummiovu)  wi.l.c..rini.lultiim,'«M*r 

which  is  ultimately  absorbed. 

§  398.  Impregnation.^ A?t£r  coitus  the  spermatozoa  find  their 
way  to  the  Fallopian  tubes,  or  oviducts,  and  might  come 
into  contact   with  the   ovarian  ovum,   through    the  opening  in 
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the  ovisac,  prior  to  its  expulBion,  but   they  have  never    bee 
traced  bo  far.     They  were  first  seen,  by  Martin  Ba.xx.ki',  : 
have  penetrated  the  *  zona  pellucida,'  in  a  Rabbit's  oviducal  t>-rum. 
fis2  fig.   562.      No   definite   eingle    pore    or 

'  micropyle '  for  the  entry  of  the  sperma- 
tozoon has  been  detected  in  that  delicalf 
evanescent  tunic  of  the  Mammali&a  ovum. 
The   '  germinal   vesicle,'  or  *  germ-^xli,' 
disappears  as  such.      A  soraewhitt   more 
opaque  '  embryonal  cell '  succeeds,  which 
may  be,  or  includes,  a  combination  of  the 
nuclear   matter   of  the  aperm-cell    with 
that    of   the    genn-celL      Then     follow 
ii;(ir.i;!irTu'n™itf'IZ™'r"i     the   initial   steps,   figs.   563-565,    which 
Barry's   capital   discovery   showed   to  be   the   same   essentially 
in  Mammals  as  in  all  lower  animals;  and  the  entire  yolk   under* 
^^,  goes  the  cleavage-process  in  its  combina- 

tion with  the  progeny  of  the  embryonal 
cell.  Most  of  these  initial  steps  are  taken 
in  the  course  of  the  impregnated  ovnai 
through  the  oviduct. 

While  in  this  narrow  tube  the  ova  are 
rolled  to  and  fro  by  its  peristaltic  actioos 
in  a  transparent  fluid  more  or  less  abound- 
ing with  spermatozoa;   and  the  more  of 
these  get  access  to   the   yolk   the  more 
certain  and  complete  is  its  segmentatioD, 
^Vith  the  formation  of  the   embryo<cell 
the  yolk  becomes  separated  by  fluid  from  tbe  '  zona  pellucida,' 
and  begins  to  rotate  therein,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows  in  fig. 
ft6t  562 ;  one  or  two  minute  granular  or  oil- 

like  bodies  may  appear  in  the  surround- 
ing fluid.' 

A  division  of  the  primary  embryo-cell, 
with  mutual  repulsion  of  the  two  second- 
ary ones,  is  followed  by  cleavage  of  the 
entire  yolk,  through  attraction  round  each 
secondary  cell,  fig.  563,  of  the  parti- 
cles contiguous  thereto.  A  repetition  of 
this  process  issues  in  the  four  divisions  of 
llT"' ""'''"' "'"""' "" '"™'  the  germ-yolk,  fig.  564 ;  thee  in  the  eight, 
in  fig.  565 ;  and  so  on  until  the  whole  is  worked  up  into  a 
'  ccLxi",  ccxijx.  fur  the  same  phenomena  in  Acephali  lUnio  and  Anodon),  p.  He ; 
0aBtn>i>0"i»,  p.  666. 
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mass  of  finely  nucleate  corpuscles ;  amongst  which  the  qualities 
of  the  parent  embryo-cell,  due  to  impregnation,  are  thus  equally 
distributed. 

The  eight-fold  cleavage  of  the  yolk  has  been  observed  three  days 
after  impregnation  in  the  Rab- 
bit, four  days  in  the  Guinea- 
pig,  and  ten  days  in  the  Bitch : 
always  in  ova  toward  the  ute- 
rine end  of  the  Fallopian  tube. 
In  the  Bitch  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  zona  pellocida 
becomes  irregularly  flocculent, 
as  if  a  granulo-mncous  sub- 
stance had  been  deposited 
thereon :  in  the  Babbit  the 
ovum  acquires  a  thick  adven- 
titious layer  of  albumen,  fig, 
565,  a,  before  entering  the  ute- 
rus: in  the  Guinea-pig  the  ^iii™"(^^^"(^i.uoi«.iii.i.ii;  i^f.. 
zona  continues  smooth;    and, 

after  entering  the  uterus,  on  the  fourth  day,  it  grows  fainter  as 
the  mulberry  state  of  the  yolk  is  there  attained,  and  it  disappears 
when  the  gcnn-mass  is  completed.  The  act  of  imprecation  being 
thus  consummated,  ulterior  changes  with  manifold  modifications 
attend  the  development  of  the  ovum  in  different  Mammalia. 

§  399.  Development  of  MoRolremata. — The  ripe  ovarian  ovum, 
though  targe  in  proportion  to  that  in  higher,  especially  placental. 
Mammals,  is  very  much  less  than  in  Birds  or  Reptiles.  Its 
external  coat  is  thick,  smooth,  highly  refracting — a  true  'zona 
pellucida ' :  the  germinal  vesicle  is  -j^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter : 
the  laiger  proportion  of  vitelline  matter,  rich  in  granules  and 
oil  globules,  is  the  chief  distinctive  character  of  the  mono- 
trematous  ovum  as  a  Mammalian  one.  I  found  two  ovisacs 
with  such  mature  ova  in  the  left  ovary  of  a  female  Omithorhyn- 
chns,  killed  in  September.  In  a  specimen  killed  on  the  6th 
of  October  (Yas  River,  New  South  Wales),  the  left  ovary  pre- 
KDted  two  discharged  and  altered  ovisacs.  The  ova  from  these 
were  situated  at  tiie  upper  part  of  the  left  uterus,  and  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  line  from  each  other.  Each  was  spherical, 
sad  measnred  two  lines  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  the  gcnn-mass, 
origiDally  pale,  had  deepened  to  a  yellow  colour  in  the  preserving 
liquor.  The  outer  tunic  had  received  no  adventitious  covering, 
but  retained  its  smooth  and  polished  exterior,  and  had  not  con- 
tracted any  adherence  to  the  uterine  parietes.     Each  ovum  was 
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imbedded  in  the  soft,  thick,  plicated,  smooth-Burfaced,  and  wdl- 
organised  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus.  In  a  second  Onutho- 
rhynchus,  shot  in  the  same  locality,  on  the  7th  of  October,  the 
ova,  fig.  566,  c,  c,  from  the  two  discharged  ovisacs,  ib.  b,  b,  were 
situated  a.  lUde  beloir 
"*"  the  middle  of  the  left   I 

uterus ;  they  were  ■!»   , 
spherical,     each    three 
lines  in  diameter,  of  i    , 
lighter  colour  than  tbe 
I  preceding,  speciaUv  ti 
F  the  upper    part,   frtan 
the  subsidence  of  tJw 
contained   vitelline  or 
germinal    mass :    thej 
were  8mooth,androUe<l 
freely  out  of  the  posi- 
tion where   they  were 
lodged.      In    a    third 
specimen,  shot  on  the 
evening  on  which  the  first  specimen  was  obtained,  tbe  uterine  oFum 
had  the  same  spherical  form,  smooth  exterior  surface,  and  freedom 
from  connexion  with  the  uterus ;  but  was  of  a  lighter  colour,  owJD|r 
to  the  increased  quantity  of  its  fluid  contents,  to  which  its  greater 
size  was  ehie6y  attributable.    It  measured  three  lines  and  a  half  m 
diameter,  and  was  situated  in  a  depression  or  cell  a  little  below 
the  middle  of  the  left  uterus.      The  lining  membrane   of  tbe 
uterus  was  much  thickened  and  highly  vascular  in  each  of  the 
above  specimens.     In  all   these  ova  the  contents  were  of  tw 
kinds,  viz.  a  greyish  sub-transparent  fluid,  and  a  yellowbh  denser      | 
mass,  which  varied  in  their  relative  proportions  as  above-men- 
tioned :    in  the  largest  ovum,  the  yellow   mass,  germ   or  yt>% 
occupied  about  one-third  of  its  cavity,  while  in  the  smallest  U 
constituted  four-fifths  of  the  whole  mass.     The  membrane,  which       | 
may  be  the  liy.ilinion  or  '  zona  pellucida'  of  the  ovarian  ovum,  liut 
which  I  would  still,  as  in  18.34,  call '  chorion,''  offers  a  moderate       j 
degree  of  resistance  when  torn  open,  and  yields  equally  in  every 
direction  when  separated  from  the  yolk,  the  rent  margins  curling 
inwards  like  the  coat  of  an  hydatid.     This  membrane  is  of  atJU'' 
greyish  colour,  inclining  to  brown,  slightly  transparent,  and  more 
polished  ujKtn  its  inner  than  upon  its  outer  surface.    The  6aid, 
'  This  term  sigiiifles  llie  ■  oat*r  tunic '  of  tlie  ulprine  OTum :  it  Diay  be  '  ami '  «> 
K>in«lbiDg  laid  upon  the  zona,  or  somethiDg  lupcraeding  (he  zona,  such  as  thf  iDtu'J 
iHver  (>r  llu'  blHsludcnna,  or  (he  outeT  or  TaHculsr  layer  of  the  allnntuia. 
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answering  to  that  which  appears  between  the  yolk  and  zona  pellu- 
cida  aAer  impregnation  in  the  Rabbit's  ovum  (fig.  562,  marked  by 
the  arrows),  occupies  a  situation  analogous  to  that  of  the  albumen 
in  the  egg  of  the  fowl,  but  had  not  become  coagulated  by  the  action 
of  the  spirit  in  which  it  had  been  so  long  immersed :  it  divides 
the  chorion,  fig.  5G7,  a,  from  the  vitelline  membrane,  ib.  b :  this 
membrane,  fig.  568,  a,  is  thin,  smooth,  667 

and  transparent ;  adherent  to  parts  of 
its  inner  surface  was  a  thicker  granular 
layer,  answering  to  the  '  blastoderm,' 
or  germinal  stratum,  fig.  568,  b.  In 
each  of  the  above  impregnated  Mono- 
tremes '  the  dischai^ed  ovisacs,  fig. 
566,  b,  b,  were  of  an  elongate  flask- 
shaped  form,  about  three  lines  in 
length,  and  two  in  diameter,  with  the 
matins  of  the  orifice,  through  which 

the  ovum  and  granular  substance  had  " ">■"■■"=•  ■-— ■■■ 

passed,  everted,  with  a  slight  contraction,  resembling  the  neck  of 
a  flask,  below  the  aperture.  On  com]>ressing  these  ovisacs,  small 
portions  of  coagulated  substance  escaped. 
When  longitudinally  divided,  they  were  found 
tn  consist  of  the  same  parts  as  the  ovisac 
before  impregnation ;  but  the  theca,  or  inner- 
most parietes  of  the  sac,  was  much  thickened, 
and  encroached  irregularly  upon  the  empty 
space,  GO  as  to  leave  only  a  cylindrical  passive 
to  the  external  opening. 

On  the  8th  of  December  Dr.  Bennett  dis-  '^i™*,^^  g'mBiiIl!i  m™™! 
covered  in  the  subterranean  nest  of  an  Omi-  """"""W""""-  '^'"'  ■ 
thorhynchus  three  living  young,  naked,  not  (juite  two  inches  in 
length,  fig.  600.  On  the  12th  of  August  (1864)  a  female 
Echidna  hystrtx  was  captured  in  the  hollow  of  a  prostrate 
'cotton  tree,'  in  Colac  Forest,  Victoria  Province,  Australia, 
having  a  young  one,  fig.  603,  e,  with  its  head  buried  in  a  mam- 
mary or  marsupial  fossa,  ib,  c.  This  young  one  was  naked,  of 
a  bright  red  colour,  and  one  inch  two  lines  in  length.  Between 
the  condition  of  the  uterine  ovum,  as  in  fig.  567,  and  that  of  the 
(probably  new-bom,  or  recently  born)  young  Monotremcs,  above- 
mentioned,  I  have  not  hitherto  received  materials  for  further 
elucidating  the  development  of  the  fcctus  in  this  singular  group  of 
Mammals :  whether  cleav^e  of  the  yolk  takes  place  prior  to  the 
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entry  of  the  ovum  into  the  uterus  still  i-emains  a  matter  for 
observation.  The  young  of  both  Ornithorhynchus  and  Echidna 
-will  be  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  Mammary  organs. 

§  400.  Development  of  Marsupialia. — On  the  27th  of  Au^st 
(1833),  a  feitiale  Kangaroo  {Macropus  major\  captive    in    the 
Gardens  of  the  London  Zoological  Society,  received   the    male. 
She  stood  with  her  fore-paws  off  the  ground ;  the  male  mounted. 
more  caninoy  embracing  her  neck  with  his  fore-paws,  and  retained 
his  hold  during  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour :  during  this  period  the 
coitus  was  repeated  three  times,  and  on  the  second  occasion  uiach 
fluid  escaped  from  the  vulva.     The  male  was  removed  from  the 
female  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  and  was  not  afterwards 
admitted  to  her.     On  September   the  2nd,  six  days  after   the 
coitus,  I  examined  the  pouch  of  the  female ;  and  this  scrutiny  was 
repeated  every  morning  and  evening  until  the  birth  of  the  young 
Kangaroo  had  taken  place.     It  happened  in  the  night  of  October 
4,  thirty-eight  days  after  the  coitus.     On  the  morning  of  the  5th 
of  October,  I  found  the  young  in  the  pouch,  pendant  from  the 
tip  of  the  left  upper  nipple,  of  the  size  and  shape  shown  in  fig. 
606  :  it  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

The  ovarian  ovum,  in  the  Kangaroo,  agrees  in  all  essential 
points  with  that  of  placental  Mammalia :  the  main  modification 
is  the  greater  proportion  of  vitelline  substance,  and  the  smaller 
proportion  of  the  surrounding  fluid  in  the  ovisac.     In  a  female 
Macropus  Parryi^  the  ovum  from  the  largest  ovisac  of  the  left 
ovarium  measured  j^th  of  a  line  in  diameter,  the  germinal  vesicle 
-f ^th  of  a  line  in  diameter.     We  are  at  present  ignorant  of  the 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  development  of  the  ovum  between 
the  period  of  impregnation  until   about  the   twentieth  day  of 
uterine  gestation.     At  this  time,  in  the  great  Kangaroo  (A/a- 
cropus  major),  the  uterine  foetus,  fig.  537,  measures  eight  lines 
from  the  mouth  to  the  root  of  the  tail ;  the  gape  of  the  mouth  is 
wide ;  the  tongue  large  and  protruded,  fig.  569 ;  the  nostrils  are 
small  round  apertures ;  the  eyeball  is  not  yet  wholly  defended 
by  the  palpebral  folds ;  the  visceral  cleft  reduced  to  the  meatus 
auditorius  extemus  is  not  provided  with  an  auricle;  a  posterior 
cervical  fissure  was  either  unclosed,  or  the  delicate  cicatrix  had 
given  way  in  the  manipulation  of  the  foetus.     The  fore-extre- 
mities  are  the  largest  and  strongest ;  they  are  each  terminated 
by  five  well-marked  digits ;  those  of  the  hind  legs  are  not  yet 
developed.     The  tail  is  two  lines  long,  thick  and  strong  at  the 
commencement ;  impressions  of  the  ribs  are  visible  at  the  sides  of 
the  body :  the  membranous  tube  of  the  spinal  marrow  may  be 
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traced  along  the  back  between  the  ununited  elements  of  the 
vertebral  arches  ;  posterior  to  the  umbilical  cord  there  is  a  small 
projecting  penis,  and  behind  that,  on  the  same  prominence,  is  the 
anus.  This  foetus  and  its  appendages  were  enreloped  in  a  lar^e 
chorion,  ib.  t,  puckered  up  into  numerous  folds,  some  of  which 
were  insinuated  between  folds  of  the  vascular  lining  membrane 
of  the  uterus,  but  the  greater  portion  was  collected  into  a 
wrinkled  mass.  The  entire  ovum  was  removed  without  any 
opposition  from  a  placental  or  villous  adhesion  to  the  uterus. 
The  chorion,  fig.  567,  a,  a,  was  extremely  thin  and  lacerable,  and 
showed  no  trace  of  villi  on  the  outer  surface.  The  membrane, 
ib.  &,  extending  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
chorion,  was  highly  vascular.  The  foetus  was  immediately  enve- 
loped in  a  transparent  amnios.  On  turning  the  chorion  away  from 
the  foetus,  it  was  found  to  adhere  to  the  vascular  membrane  ;  but 
they  could  be  separated  from  each  other,  without  laceration,  for 
the  extent  of  an  inch ;  at  this  distance  from  the  umbilicus  the 
adhesion  was  closer:  and  here  the  umbilical  membrane  termi- 
nated in  a  well-defined  ridge,  formed  by  the  trunk  of  a  blood- 
vessel. When  spread  out,  as  at  b,  b,  fig.  569,  its  figure  was  that 
of  a  cone,  of  which  the  apex  was  the  umbilical  cord,  and  the 
base  the  *  vena  terminalis.'  Three  vessels  diverged  from  the  um- 
bilical cord  and  ramified  over  it.  Two  were  continuations  of 
the  terminal  or  marginal  vein :  the  third  was  the  arterial  trunk. 
The  amnios,  ib.  c,  was  reflected  from  the  umbilical  cord,  and 
formed,  as  usual,  the  inunediate  investment  of  the  foetus. 

The  umbilical  cord  measured  two  lines  in  length  and  one  in 
diameter :  besides  the  three  vessels  above-mentioned,  it  included 
a  small  loop  of  intestine ;  and  from  the  extremity  of  the  latter  a 
filamentary  process  was  continued  to  the  vascular  membrane.  On 
tracing  the  contents  of  the  cord  into  the  abdomen,  the  two  larger 
vessels,  filled  with  coagulated  blood,  were  found  to  unite ;  the 
common  trunk  then  passed  backward  beneath  the  duodenum,  and 
after  being  joined  by  the  mesenteric  vein,  went  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  liver,  where  it  penetrated  that  viscus :  this  was  con- 
sequently an  omphalo-mesenteric  or  vitelline  vein.  The  artery 
was  a  branch  of  the  mesenteric.  The  membrane,  therefore,  upon 
which  they  ramified  answered  to  the  vitellicle,  i.  e.  the  vascular 
and  mucous  layers  of  the  germinal  membrane,  which  spreads 
over  the  yolk  in  oviparous  animals,  and  which  constitutes  the 
so  called  'umbilical  vesicle'  of  the  embryo  of  placental  Mam- 
malia. The  filamentary  pedicle  which  connected  this  membrane 
to  the  intestine  was  given  off  near  the  end  of  the  ileum. 
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At  &  later  period  of  uterine  development,  when  the  foclDs, 
measured  in  a  straight  line  from  tlie  mouth  to  the  root  of  the 
tail,  is  ten  lines  in  length,  the  urachus  expands  into  a  small 
allantois,  fig.  569,  d,  of  a  flattened  pjrifonn  figure,    and  finely 


vrrinkled  external  surface.  This  bag  insinuates  it''elf  between 
the  amnios  and  chorion,  carrying  along  with  it  two  small  hypo- 
gastric arteries  and  a  vein,  but  not  establishing  by  their  means  an 
organised  and  vascular  surface  of  the  chorion  by  which  a  placental 
attachment  la  formed  between  the  ovum  and  the  womb.     The 
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allantois  depends  freely  from  the  end  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and 
has  no  connection  at  any  part  of  its  circumference  with  the 
adjoining  membrane.  Its  office,  as  in  the  Batrachia,  is  apparently 
limited  to  that  of  a  receptacle  of  urine.  The  vitellicle  or  ^  um- 
bilical vesicle '  presented  the  same  large  proportionate  size  and 
vascular  structure  as  in  the  first  described  foetus.  The  chorion 
which  enveloped  this  foetus  and  its  appended  sacs  was  adapted  to 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus  by  being  disposed  in  innumerable  folds 
and  wrinkles.  It  did  not  adhere  at  any  part  of  its  surface  to  the 
uterus,  but  presented  a  modification  not  present  in  the  chorion  of 
the  earlier  foetus,  in  being  partially  organised  by  the  extension  of 
the  omphalo-mesenteric  vessels  upon  it  from  the  adherent  vitel- 
licle.  The  digits  of  the  hind  legs  were  distinctly  formed  in  this 
embryo. 

In  some  smaller  kinds  of  Kangaroo  an  ovum  from  each  ovary 
may  be  impregnated,  and  two  embryos  be  simultaneously  deve- 
loped.*. 

Rengger  gives  the  following  account  of  the  generation  of  a 
species  of  Opossum  {Dtdelphu  Azans) : — *  The  foetuses  are  deve- 
loped in  the  comua  uteri,  and  not  in  the  lateral  canals.  Some 
days  after  impregnation  they  have  the  form  of  small  round  gela- 
tinous corpuscles,  which  do  not  appear,  even  when  examined  with 
a  lens,  to  have  any  communication  with  the  mother,  but  a  red 
line  indicates  the  first  commencement  of  development.  Towards 
the  end  of  gestation,  when  the  foetuses  have  attained  the  length 
of  six  lines,  they  are  seen  to  be  enveloped  in  a  membrane  and 
provided  with  an  umbilical  cord,  which  is  united  to  the  uterus  * 
(chorion  ?)  ^  by  the  medium  of  many  filaments.  The  head,  the 
four  extremities,  and  tail  are  recognisable  with  the  naked  eye, 
but  those  foetuses  which  are  nearest  the  Fallopian  tubes  are 
generally  least  advanced.  In  gestation  they  make  the  circuit  of 
the  lateral  canals,  in  which  they  are  found  to  be  deprived  of  their 
foetal  envelopes,  and  to  have  no  communication  with  the  parent 
by  means  of  the  umbilical  cord ;  whilst  one  foetus  was  found  in 
this  situation,  two  others  were  still  in  the  body  of  the  uterus ' 
(vaginal  cul-de-sac?),  ^from  which  the  umbilical  cords  were 
not  yet  detached.     At  this  period  a  slight  enlargement  of  the 

*  Two  bare  not  been  foond  in  the  same  utems.  Hr.  Collie,  Surgeon,  R.y.,  states, 
*  I  bare  jost  now  proenred  grarid  uteri  (of  tbe  Macropus  Brunii)  in  which  two  fictoses 
seem  to  be  arrired  at,  or  rerj  near  to,  the  termination  of  tbe  period  of  gestation. 
One  of  them,  which  was  about  one-half  lai^ger  than  the  body  of  the  common  wasp,  has 
protruded  through  an  opening  inadrertentlj  made  in  the  uterus,  and  is  distinctly  seen 
through  its  transparent  membranes  and  the  liquor  amnii.* — '  Zoological  Journal,'  rol. 
r.  p.  240. 
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uterus  and  lateral  canals  was  the  only  change    perceptible  id 
them.' » 

As  accomplished  Naturalists  continued  to  believe  and  affirm 
that  the  young  of  the  Marsupialia  quitted  the  womb  and  were 
received  into  the  pouch  ^  in  the  condition  of  a  gelatinous  ovum 
comparable  to  a  Medusa/  *  I  deemed  it  requisite  to  anatomi^^' 
the  rare  instance  of  the  uterine  foetus  of  the  Kangaroo^  in  order 
to  demonstrate   the   conditions   of  the   respiratory,  circulating. 
digestive,   and   renal  systems.     '  From  the   caecum,  which   wai-s 
given  off  from  the  returning  portion  of  the  umbilical  loop  of  th^ 
intestine,  the  large  intestine  passed  backwards  to  the  spine,  antl 
was  then  bent,  at  a  right  angle,  to  go  straight  down  to  the  anu:^. 
The  stomach  did  not  present  any  appearance  of  the   sacculated] 
structure  so  remarkable  in  the  adult,  but  had  the  simple  form  of 
a  carnivorous  stomach.     The  liver  consisted  of  two  large  equal 
and  symmetrically  disposed  lobes.     The  vena  port®  was  formeJ 
by  the  union  of  the  vitelline  with  the  mesenteric  veins.      The 
diaphragm  was  perfectly  formed.     The  vena  cava  inferior  wa> 
joined,  above  the  diaphragm,  by  the  left  superior  cava,  just  at  its 
termination  in  a  large  right  auricle.     The  ventricles  of  the  heart 
were  completely  joined  together,  and  bore  the  same  proportion* 
to  each  other  as  in  the  adult, — a  perfection  of  structure  which  i? 
not  observed  in  the  embryos  of  ordinary  Mammalia  at  a  corre- 
sponding period   of  development.     The   pulmonary  artery  and 
aorta  were  of  nearly  the  same  proportionate  size  as  in  the  adult : 
the  divisions  of  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  lungs  were  at  lea^t 
double  the  size  of  those  observable  in  the  embryo-sheep   thret' 
inches  in  length:    the  ductus  arteriosus,  on  the  contrary,  was 
remarkably  small.     The  aorta,  prior  to  forming  the  de^^eending 
trunk,  dilated  into  a  bulb,  from  which  the  carotid  and  subclavian 
arteries  were  given  off.     The  lungs  were  of  equal  size  with  the 
heart,  being   about  a  line  in  length,  and  nearly  the  same  in 
breadth  :  they  were  of  a  spongy  texture  and  of  a  red  colour,  like 
the  veins,  from  the  quantity  of  blood  they  contained.     This  pre 
cocious  development  of  the  thoracic  viscera  is  an  evident  provision 
for  the  early  or  premature  exercise  of  the  lungs  as  respiratory 
organs  in  this  animal :   and  on  account  of  the  simple  condition  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  the  chest  at  this  period  exceeds  the  abdomen 
in  size.     The  kidneys  had  the  same  form  and  situation  as  in  the 
adult.     The  supra-renal  glands  were  half  the  size  of  the  kidneys. 
The  testes  were  situated  below  the  kidneys,  and  were  one-half 

*  From  the  Annlysis  of  Rengger^s  '  Saugethiere  yon  Paraguny'  in  the  Bulletin  d<^ 
Sciences  Nat.  torn.  xxi.  p.  469. 

*  cCLXiv".  p.  342. 
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larger  than  those  glands,  the  superiority  of  size  depending  on 
their  large  epididymis,  with  the  adherent  remains  of  the  Wolffian 
body.  They  continue  within  the  abdomen  for  six  weeks  after 
uterine  hirth.' '  The  nervous  system  alone  ia  embryonic,  fip.  585. 
§401.  Development  of  Litsencephala. — In  Lyeneepkala,  of  which 
the  ut«ri  undei^o  least  change  of  dimensions  during  the  charac- 
teristic brief  gestation,  those  tubes  have  the  definitely  oi^anised 
and  persistent  lining  membrane  described,  pp.  679,  685. 

In  the  placental  Mammals  of  which  the  uteri  undergo  wholly 
or  locally  great  and  rapid  changes  of  size  and  capacity  the  lining 
of  the  incubatory  part  is  less  differentiated.  In  some  it  is  but 
remotely  allied  to  the  class  of  membranes  called  '  mucous ' :  canals 
BO  lined  are  habitually  traversed  by  the  matters  they  have  to 
convey.  The  transmitting  function  of  the  womb  is  seldom  exer- 
cised in  the  course  of  life,  with  long  intervals  of  rest :  its  lining 
has  a  bigher,  organising,  office:  it  differs  from  mucous  mem- 
brane in  the  absence  of  '  submucous  areolar  tissue '  (p.  439, 
fig.  361,  c,  d),  or  any  such  medium  of  connection  with,  or  recep- 
tion of,  vessels  from  the  g.^ 
muscular  coat :  it  is  a 
pulpy  substance,  in  which 
corpuscles  or  nuclei  a- 
bundanlly,  and  fibre-cells 
more  sparingly,  formify: 
it  receives  directly  from 
the  fleshy  substance  of  the 
womb  its  vascular  sup- 
ply ;  and  is  perforated  by  _    

the  minute  canals,  spar-  n-iLn-. 

ingly  exuding  fluid,  termed  '  uterine  or  utricular  glands.'  A  dil- 
ate epithelium  may  be  distingubhed  on  the  free  surface  in  moat 
Mammals ;  non-ciliate  cell-de[>OBit  occupies  more  or  less  of  the 
'  utriculi.'     These,  in  fig.  570,  are  indicated  by  the  pale  tortuous 

■  lxit'.  p.  337  (183-1).  Such  ia  th«  dlffiruttjof  giviog  Dpnntraiigi-or'  uUing' BUit«- 
mpDl,  whieh  h»»  onoe  gnio«l  currency,  that  ve  mid: — '  I*b  peuts  ne  te  di»elo[ipeDt 
pa4  comme  d'unliniiire  dmna  la  poche  nl^nQe,  mail  soDt  prompt^mpat  Fxpalii^  AH 
drhiin,  el  iuii!»>i'Dl  dsne  ud  rlM  d'tmperfi-ction  Idle  c^uud  ue  {■'QI  k-a  compareT  qa'i 
d«i  cmbryorw  ■  peine  ^bauche^  Cc  iKint  des  pelits  roqjs  gebllneui,  inforcnes  ct 
infapabtpB  dp  mouvemi.-Dt,  dont  leu  divir»  org»n'«  n*  *iul  p**  rocurr  distiocla,  HdoDt 
IViinlcDFe  serait  impu"nibl«  si  la  nalure  n'arait  aivure  Irur  conivrvation  par  da 
mijcn»  particuliprs.'  ccnv*.  Etpd  M.  PoDchpt.  umallv  hi  conscientiously  Hccurate, 
vriim:— 'Lr  prodult  dvia  geainitluD  ijDi,  m  arriraot  tu  (llu-  jururi),  ri'i-Rt  qu'im  Bimpka 
bvnle  encore  baign^  de  6uidt-B  ulliumiii'iii.  h  Injure  po.^  Bur  let  telinea.'  (ccxci". 
p.  i6i.  IHll  |.  Mj  obM-rvations  on  the  Kangaroo  were  ronfinocd  bj  ihoM  of  Meig« 
«iilk0po»8um{ctLiinii".  I8I71. 
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lines  a  b ;  the  dark  fine  lines  represent  injected  capillarieB,  con- 
tinued directly  from  the  fibrous  Halle  of  the  uterus,  a  c.  Such 
pulpy  vascular  substauce,  compared  by  JOHX  Honter  tc 
'  coagulable  lymph,''  is  rapidly  formed,  readily  shed,  speedilr 
renewed :  it  grows  with  the  needs  of  the  growing  embryo  or 
foetus,  as  tlie  medium  for  bringing  into  requisite  relation  with  the 
circulating  system  of  such  the  mother's  blood. 

In  the  ut«rus  with  a  non-caducous  and  well- organised  lining 
membrane  the  chorion  or  outer  coat  of  the  ovum  continue- 
smooth  and  unvascular,  at  least,  until  the  fcctue  and  appendages 
have  advanced  to  the  degree  shown  in  fig.  369.  But  in  the 
deciduate  type  of  lining  subatancc  there  is  a  reciprocal  preparaduD 
S71  of  the  chorion  for  intimate 

connection  therewith  in  the 
form  of  villi,  or  long  fili- 
i^'SiCh£^  yiV^^fi^Hk  V  luciitary  vascular  proces- 
nll^^^&iff'  [Jl^SI^^^Bil  "^'  *^^^°^i°S  from  more 
iJHE^^Pi//  IkV^H^^K^  ^^  '^^  °^  ''^  outer  siirfM^, 
^^^^#      ^i^^^^ir        fig.  571,cAo. 

In  the  very  small  pro- 
portion of  t^e  placental 
series  in  which  the  early 
phases  of  development  i<i 
Ktero  have  been  traced,  »> 
much  diversity  has  been 
recognised  as  to  wam 
gainst  too  hasty  generali- 
sations. 

In  the  Kabbit,  before  the  ovum  enters  the  uterus,  it  has  received 
from  the  oviduct  additional  layers,  ib.  A,  B,  which,  either  in  com- 
bination with,  or  substitution  for,  the  hyalinion,  become  the 
medium  of  applying  the  capillaries  of  the  ffctus  to  those  of  the 
mother  continued  into  the  decidua.  When  the  fo^l  appendages 
have  attained,  in  this  Rodent,  the  stage  they  exhibit  in  the  Mar- 
supial, fig.  569 — viz.  the  formation  of  the  amniotic  bag,  fig.  571,  a, 
the  inclosure  of  the  unconverted  germ-mass,  or  yolk,  by  a  vascular 
vitellicle,  6,  and  the  out-budding  of  a  small  allantois,  e; — the  em- 
bryo is  by  no  means  so  far  advanced.  The  ventral  parietes  of  the 
thoracic-abdominal  cavity  are  not  formed,  the  bilocular  heart  is 

'  In  the  indication  of  Ili«  various  drfinabln  parts  of  this  dcoidaoas  BabBtanctr  a  tot*- 
bularjr  of  lenne  hug  been  created :  c.  g. '  noD-plaeentuI  uterine  mucous  mt-mbrane,'  '  ntr. 
roplacenlal  mucouB  membrane,'  '  persistfinl,'  or  '  non-deciduoiiB  serQlina,'  '  ili>ci>]uoi.t 
■erolinn.' '  fimbriie  of  dectdua  aerotinn,'  '  membntna  decidua,'  '  decidua  reflexo,'  '  ngr,' 
■  lags."  &c. 
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exterior  to  it ;   Deither  lungs  nor  diaphragm  have  yet  appeared ; 
the  parallel  columns  of  the  neural  axis  indicate  the   primary 
brain-vesicles,  by  receding  from  each  other  in  the  long  cephalic 
expansion  ;  a  few  pairs  of  protovertebra  show  their  beginnings 
at  the  sides  of  the  myelon,  and  there  is  no  trace  whatever  of 
linabs.     The  ovum  has  wholly  sunk  into  a  bed  of  the  decidu- 
oasly-developed  lining  substance  of  the  wombw     Before  the  Mar- 
supial stage  of  the  foetus  has  been  reached,  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  environment  of  the  embryo,  and  the  growth  of  the 
abdominal   parietes  having  reduced  the  wide   aperture,  shown 
in  fig.  571,  c,  to   a  navel,   the   embryo  with   its   amnios  has 
sunk  into  the  vitellicle,  the  trunks  of  the  vitelline  artery  and 
veins  becoming  concomitantly  elongated.     The  allantois  comes 
in  contact  with  that  part  of  the  chorion  beyond  the  *  vena  ter- 
minalis,'  and,  having  fulfilled  the  main  purport  of  its  elongation 
by  transporting  thereto  the   allantoic  or  so-called  '  umbilical ' 
vessels,'  it  collapses,  and  leaves  them  to  their  work  of  organising 
the  fecial  portion  of  the  placenta.    The  maternal  portion  is  devel- 
oped upon  a  whitish  area  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterine  horn 
at  the  side  where  the  mesometry,  fig.  572,  y,  ^,  is  attached.    The 
gravid  uterus  of  the  Babbit,  ten  days  after  pregnancy,  presents 
the  appearance  given  in  this  figure :  the  foetus  in  its  chorion  chiefly 
adheres  to  the  preformed  maternal  disc  at  the  mesometral  side,  as 
shown  at  ^:    it  is  not,  however,  lodged  in  a  generally  expanded 
segment  of  the  uterine  tube,  but  in  a  special  dilatation  thereof, 
ap}»ended,  as  it  were,  to  the  free  side  of  the  tube,  d,*  the  normal 
canal  of  which  continues  mainly  to  subserve  the  lodgment  of  the 
placenta.     Thb,  in  the  Babbit,  is  an  oblong  lobulated  disc;'  I 
have  found  it  consisting  of  five  lobes  or  cotyledons :  in  the  Hare 
it  is  more  compact  and  subcircular,  and  about   two  inches  in 
diameter  toward  the  close  of  gestation :    the  inner  surface  and 
margins  are  red,  the  rest  yellowish  with  red  spots,  when  un- 
injected :  the  outer  surface  is  subconcave  and  uneven,  the  inner 

'  This  is  an  ambigaoiis  term,  applied  to  differeDt  stmctares  which  are  eoonected 
with  the  narel :  e.  g.  to  the  ritellicle,  as '  wnbilical  sac;'  its  vessels  being distiDgnished 
by  the  Greek  term  for  naveL  I  shall  here,  as  in  YoL  II.  (p.  263),  call  the  omphalo- 
mci^Dteric  ressels  *  ritelline'  and  the  umbilical  Tessels  *  allantoic/  in  reference  to  the 
two  primitire  bags  with  which  thej  are  respectiTelj  connected. 

*  This  is  characteristic  of  most  mnltipafoos  Lusencfpkala,  e.  g.  Shrew,  fig.  3S9,  « ; 
Bat,  XX.  roL  r.  p.  117,  nos.  3466,  3467  ;  Gninea-pig,  cclxii*.  tab.  t.  fig.  10,  in  which 
the  normal  canal  of  the  ntems  is  obliterated  by  the  aocumnlated  deciduous  substance : 
— '  Spater,  wenn  die  Flachen  und  Rander  des  Schleimhautschwulst«»s  bereits  mitein- 
ander  Terschmolzen,  die  Hohle  des  Uterus  mit  der  tich  dorch  tie  hindurchzieheDdea 
Kpithelialrohre  Tezschwunden  ist.*  ib.  p.  30. 

'  XX.  Tol.  T.  p.  16S,  no.  3472. 
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surface  convex  and  tubercular.     The  navfl-Btring,  one   inch  in 
length,  expands,  after  reflection  of  the  amnios,  and  ie  lost  in  the 


allaotois,  which  reaches  the  circumference  of  the  placenta :  folda 
of  the  allantois  are  reflected  from  the  mun  trunks  of  the  allantoic 
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vessels,  and  partially  divide  its  cavity.  The  chorion  receives 
vessels  from  the  vitelUcIe  as  well  as  from  the  allantois.  Gestation 
in  both  Hare  and  Rabbit  is  30  or  31  days:  bnt  the  new-bom 
Hare  is  more  advanced,  the  eyes  being  open.  The  Rabbit  is 
bom  blind. 

In  the  Guinea  pig  (  Cavia  Cobaya,  L.)  the  uterine  ovum,  when 
the  subdivisions  due  to  cleavage-process  have  coalesced  into  the 
germ-mass,  has  lost  the  hyalinion,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  cells, 
nuclei,  molecules,  so*called  ^  epithelium,'  &c,  formified  from  the 
fluid  of  the  anlorphous  lining  matter  of  the  womb,  from  which 
the  impregnated  germ-mass  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguishable 
(5th  or  6th  day):  fluid  accumulates  in  the  centre  of  the  germ- 
mass,  which  now  assumes  the  form  of  a  cylinder  with  obtuse  ends, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  lodged  in  an  *  utricular  canal '  of  the 
decidua.  When  this  substance  has  filled  the  part  of  the  uterine 
horn  containing  the  cylindroid  ovum,  the  end  of  this,  next  the 
mesometral  side,  begins  to  receive  vessels  from  the  decidua,  and 
to  be  attached  to  such  commencement  of  the  maternal  placenta : 
the  opposite  or  free  end  of  the  ovum  is  the  seat  of  the  initial  steps 
in  the  formation  of  the  embryo. 

The  cylinder  expands  into  a  sphere  (12th  day),  the  remaining 
germ-mass  forming  the  wall  of  which  has  become  diflerentiated 
into  a  serous  or  *  animal '  layer  toward  the  centre  or  cavity  of 
the  ovum,  and  into  a  peripheral, '  vegetal'  layer  ;'  both  expand- 
ing to  form  the  tunic  of  the  ovum,  everywhere  in  contact  with 
the  thick  surrounding  bed  of  decidua.  The  fundamental  structures 
of  the  embryo  rise  from  the  part  of  the  serous  layer  next  the  free 
side  of  the  uterine  horn,  and  project  into  the  cavity  of  the  ovum, 
toward  which  the  dorsum  of  the  embryo  is  turned.  A  vascular 
layer  is  developed  between  the  serous  and  the  inner  side  of  the 
vegetal  layers,  the  normal  relations  of  the  primitive  germinal 
strata  being  thus  reversed.  Bloodvessels  extend  from  the  widely 
open  abdomen  or  ventral  surface  of  the  embryo  upon  the  vascular 
layer  of  the  ovum ;  and,  as  the  growing  abdominal  walls  contract 
to  an  '  umbilicus,'  the  embryo  sinks  into,  or  enters,  the  cavity  of 
the  ovum,  with  which  it  is  in  communication  by  vitelline  vessels, 
fig.  573,  by  defining  a  vitellicle  by  the  *  vena  terminalis,'  ib.  c, 
(14th  day).  Very  early  a  knob  of  nucleate  cells,  which  seem  to 
form  the  caudal  end  of  the  embryo,  are  developed  into  an  allantois, 
which  conveys  allantoic  vessels  to  the  attached  mesometral  side 
of  the  ovum,  to  ramify  in  the  maternal  placenta,  ib.  y,  there  formed 

*  The  microscopic  chancten  of  thene  two  layers  are  given  in  figurea  36  and  37, 
tab.  iii.  oclxii^. 
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out  of  the  accumulated  decidual  substance  (15th  daj):  afto* 
fulfilling  that  office  the  allantois  disappears,  or  is  represented  by 
the  delicate  sheath  inclosing  the  trunks  of  the  allantoic  arteries 
and  veins,  ib.  d.  The  amnios,  a,  in  the  meanwhile,  has  been 
completed :  and  the  embryo,  so  inclosed,  is  suspended  freely 
within  the  cavity  of  the  vitellicle,  which,  by  disappearance  of  the 
primitive  vegetal  layer,  is  now  directly  surrounded  by  a  depci^it 
of  decidua,  fig.  573,  i,  becoming  thinner  as  the  foetos  and  its 
vitellicular  membrane  expands  ( 17th  day).  Through  this  order  of 
development  it  seems  that  the  relative  position  of  the  embryo  to  it? 
appendages  is  the  reverse  of  that  in  the  Rabbit,  fig.  571.  The 
mesometral  mass  of  decidua  forms  a  well-defined  tiiick  circular 
placenta,  ib.  f^  lobulated  on  the  inner  free  surface  b j  fitnows 
afiecting  a  radiate  but  anastomosing  disposition,  to  the  centre  of 

which  pass  the  allantoic  ves- 
sels. These,  however,  began 
on  reaching  the  decidaa,  to 
organise  a  distinct  placental 
mass,  ib.  e,  which  might  be 
termed  the  fioetal  portion:  it. 
however,  receives  maternal 
vessels  from  the  larger  and  fir^ 
formed  decidual  placenta,  ib. 
f.  The  proportions  of  these 
placentae  become  reversed  as 
the  foetus  grows.  The  uterine 
.     *    .       *« .      .     w,     veins,  before  quittins^  the  pla- 

DingrnnimAtlc  section  of  embryo  of  Oulnrarpi?,  wttU  '  1  ry  ir 

Ica  Tttelline  and  decidual  membranea  and  plaeen-       CCnta*   form    aU   AUnular    siuUS 

around  the  portion  e,  and  then 
penetrate  the  decidual  parts,  /,  ^,  and  the  uterus.  The  allantoic 
vessels  also  ramify  not  only  in  e^  but  also  in  /*,  between  the  lo- 
bules of  which  the  larger  branches  pass  to  gain  the  periphery. 

As  the  foetus  approaches  its  term  the  decidual  covering  of  the 
ovum  disappears,  or  is  reduced  to  mere  shreds  at  the  circum- 
ference of  the  placental  enlargement,  /,  which  is  now  much  re- 
duced in  size:  it  receives  into  a  cavity  a  mammilloid  process 
from  the  centre  of  the  foetal  placenta,  to  which  process  o-onverge 
the  uterine  vessek  from  without  and  the  foetal  vessels  from 
within,  before  they  ramify  to  the  periphery.  The  vitellicle  still 
represents  the  chorion :  its  arteries  form  a  peripheral  '  cireulus 
arteriosus,'  parallel  with  the  vena  terminalis  or  ^  cireulus  venosus/ 
and  in  the  interspace  of  these  vascular  circles,  fimbriate  processes 
grow  out  richly  supplied  by  vitelline  vessels  and  con^tituting  a 
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third  kind  of  placenta  more  exclusively  related  to  the  nutrition  of 
the  foetus.  For  this  grows  so  quickly  and  becomes  so  large,^  that 
the  allantoic  placenta,  serving  both  for  respiration  and  nutrition, 
needs  the  help  it  obtains  through  absorption,  by  the  vitelline 
fringes,  of  the  uterine  nutrient  matter  in  which  they  are  bathed. 
The  umbilical  cord,  as  in  most  Rodents,  is  very  short  and  thick. 

In  the  Aguti  the  decidual  placenta  is  still  more  reduced,  little 
more  than  the  originally  traversing  maternal  vessels  remaining 
on  their  passage  to  the  later  allantoic  placenta,  which  they  seem 
to  suspend  by  a  central  part,  opposite  to  which,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  placenta,  the  foetal  vessels  proceed.  In  the  Rat  the  ma- 
ternal or  decidual  placenta  is  cotyloid,  and  is  adapted  to  a  small 
convex  process  of  the  centre  of  the  uterine  surface  of  the  button- 
shaped  foetal  placenta;'  and,  as  in  the  Guinea-pig,  the  allantois, 
after  laying  the  foundation  of  the  latter,  speedily  disappears. 
The  like  happens  in  the  Water-vole,  in  which  the  foetal  placenta 
is  small  and  circular,  convex  toward  the  uterus  and  flat  toward 
the  vitelline  chorion,  which  has  its  attachment  limited  to  the 
central  part  of  the  placental  disc 

In  the  Mole  and  Shrew  the  vitellicle  is  large,  and  supplies  the 
outer  envelope  of  the  ovum  with  vessels,  coalesces  with,  and  seems, 
indeed,  to  form  it.  The  allantois,  bending  to  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
embryo,  carries  its  vessels  to  that  part  of  the  amorphous  mass  of 
decidua  enveloping  the  ovum.  The  early  embryo  in  its  amnios 
thus  appears  to  be  suspended  by  opposite  poles  formed  respectively 
by  the  vitelline  and  allantoic  trunks.  The  allantoic  vessels  or- 
ganise the  fine  villi  of  the  foetal  placenta  in  a  small  proportion  of 
the  thick  deciduous  mass :  this  in  the  growth  of  the  embryo  be- 
comes reduced  to  a  subcircular  maternal  disc,  larger  than  the  foetal 
one,  which  is  imbedded  in  its  central  concave  surface.  The  area 
on  the  peripheral  convex  surface  affording  the  maternal  supply  of 
blood,  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  placental  disc  The  terms  *  foetal ' 
and '  maternal'  relate  to  the  source  of  the  main  part  of  the  vascular 
supply  of  such  divisions  of  the  discoid  placenta.  The  maternal 
vessels,  the  orifices  of  the  veins  being  conspicuous  on  the  area  of 
placental  detachment,  are  continued  into  the  allantoic  or  foetal 
button,  and  the  villi  of  this  part  extend  into  the  decidual  part  of 
the  maternal  placenta.  Beyond  this  the  decidual  substance 
becomes  reduced  to  a  very  thin  layer,  traceable  over  part  of  the 
chorion.  The  convexity  of  the  maternal  placenta  is  continued 
with  the  lining  of  the  uterus.    Such  lining  is  homologous  in  tissue 

I  Calling  in  UieGmDea-pig  for  the  special  expansion  of  the  pelris  shown  in  Vol.  U. 
p.  380p  fig.  246.  •  XX.  ToL  r.  p.  117,  no.  34S7. 
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with  the  substance  lining  the  human  uterus,  but  is  firmer^  mnd  : 
no  port  can  the  term  '  mucous  membrane '  be  correctly  appliei 
The  placental  disc  in  the  Tenrec  is  subcircular,  thickest  at  tb-r 
periphery  ;  in  all  other  essential  points  it  agrees  with  the  rest  < : 
its  order.     The  main  peculiarity  of  Centetes  is  its   multiparitv. 
From  four  to  six  foetuses  may  be  brought  forth  by  the  Hedgehc^: 
from  twelve  to  twenty  by  the  Tenrec.     The  shape  of  the  placenia 
changes  in  the  course  of  utero-gestation  in  Insectivora.      When 
the  embryo  Hedgehog  is  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length. 
it  is  enclosed  in  a  cup-«haped  placenta,  as  in  a  nest :   this  is  sub- 
sequently spread  out  and  flattened  by  the  growth  of  the  fcetu5, 
and  converted  into  a  thin,  shallow  discoid  plate,  with  its  concavity 
applied  to  the  back  of  the  embryo,  and  with  the  central   part  of 
its  convex  surface  attached  to  the  uterus :  the  *  button  '  lies  Aat 
upon  the  maternal  portion,  and  is  attached  by  a  wider  surface  than 
in  the  Guinea-pig.     In  the  Mole  the  placenta  is  a  circuhu^  disc  at 
the  early  period  of  gestation,  and  subsequently  becomes  an  obloDor 
flat  band,  with  its  long  axis  parallel  to  that  of  the  foetus:  the  linear 
tract  of  the  uterine  surface  to  which  the  placenta  is  attached  shows 
a  fine  areolar  structure,  penetrated  by  the  fcetal  placentary  fila- 
ments, which  are  often  brought  away,  as  in  the  Rat,  distinct  from 
the  maternal  structure,  like  the  foetal  cotyledon  in  the  Cow.*     In 
the  Bat  (  Vespertdio  noctula),  the  placenta  has  the  form  of  an  obtuse 
cone.     In  all  the  foregoing  insectivorous  mammals  the  vitelliele 
is  large.    But,  in  a  frugivorous  Bat  {Pierojnts  mediusy  Temminck ), 
I  found  the  vitellicle  shrunk  to  a  reniform,  compactly  folded  body, 
which  lay  in  the  concavity  of  the  placenta,  between  it  and  the 
allantois :  the  placenta  was  subcircular,  discoid,  slightly  concave 
towards   the   foetus,   proportionally   more    convex    towards   the 
uterus.    The  foetal  villi  are  long,  delicate,  and  branched,  giving  a 
flocculent  appearance  to  the  small  portion  of  the  centre  of  the 
disc  by  which  the  foetal  placenta  is  attached  to  the  womb. 

Volant  Insectivora^  in  relation  to  the  exigencies  of  flight,  are 
commonly   uniparous.     The  uterus  of    Vespertilio   emarginatusy 

*  The  chief  of  the  alleged  *  points  of  difference  *  of  the  Tenroc*B  placental  strnctiu^s 
from  those  of  other  Insectivora,  in  *  the  absence  of  a  yelk-sac,  of  the  allantois  as  a 
distinct  sac,  and  of  any  membrane  either  decidual  or  chorionic,  on  the  exterior  of  the 
amnios'  (ccLXVii".  p.  291),  depend  (granting  the  competency  of  the  observer)  on  the 
admitted  state  of  decomposition  of  the  specimen  described  (p.  287):  the  'absence  of  a 
yelk-sac,'  moreover,  would  point  from,  rather  than  toward,  '  marsupial  affinities,'  in- 
asmuch as  the  embryo  of  the  Kangaroo  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  soch 
sac,  or  '  vit4^llicle.' 

*  This  never  happens  in  the  quadrumanous  placenta ;  and  the  difference  is  not 
affected  by  showing  that,  prior  to  aeyerance,  the  foetal  placenta  is  combined  with 
maternal  vessels  in  the  Rat,  Mole,  &c. 
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killed  June  20,  had  a  single  foetus,  half  an  inch  in  length.  A 
female  of  Vespertilic  noctula  produced,  on  the  23rd  June,  a  young 
one,  with  an  umbilical  cord  two  inches  in  length.*  Judging  from 
observed  dates  of  pairing,  the  gestation  seems  to  be  about  forty 
days.  The  chief  difference  from  Insectivora  is  in  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  placenta  formed  by  the  long  arborescent  yilU  oi^anised 
by  the  allantoic  vessels:  the  reduced  decidua  beyond  the  ma- 
ternal cake  may  be  traced  over  a  great  part  of  the  chorion,  which 
receives,  as  in  other  Lissencephala,  yitelline  vessels.' 

According  to  Carus,'  the  placenta  of  the  Ai  {Bradypus  tridac-' 
tt/his)  is  divided  into  so  many  distinct  lobes,  as  to  resemble  the 
cotyledonary  condition  of  the  placenta  in  most  Ruminants  :    but 
there  are  no  corresponding  partial  thickenings  of  the  lining  sub- 
stance of  the  uterus  like  the  maternal  cotyledons  shown  in  fig.  546. 
The  so-called  placentulae,  of  an  irregular  oblong,  subdepressed 
form,  from  1^  to  less  than  \  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  from  30  to 
40  in   number,  project  from  the  endochorion,  or  inner  surface 
of  the  allantois,  into  the  interior  of  that  sac :    they  are  richly 
supplied  with  allantoic  vessels :   their  flattened  outer  surface  ap- 
pli^,  with  the  uniting  layer  of  chorion,  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the   uterus,   may  receive  therefrom  a   medium  of  ramification 
of  maternal  vessels,  answering  to  a  decidua  scrotina.     The  pro- 
bability indeed  is,  that  maternal  deciduous  substance  is  inter- 
blended  with  such  allantoic  lobules  of  the  Sloth,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  single   thin  oblong  placental  disc   in  Dasypus.     The 
genus  Manis  offers  a  third  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
temporary  structures  developed  for  the  behoof  of  the  foetus,  and 

'  The  mother  gnawed  the  cord  across  and  ate  the  afterbirth. 

•  A  critic  of  XX.  Yol.  V.  pp.  140-45,  writes  : — *  The  delicate  arborescent  appearance 
which  IB  described  in  the  placenta  o^Pterajnu  is  due,  in  aU  likelihood,  to  the  prolonged 
maceration  in  spirit/  &c.  cclxyii".  p.  310.  The  Hnnterian  preparation  yielding,  ac* 
cording  to  the  Oxford  Professor,  the  above  description  (No.  3579,  Physiol.  Series)  is 
well  placed  for  illustration  of  this  alleged  influence  in  the  production  of  modifications 
of  placental  structare.  Some  of  the  specimens  had  been  put  into  spirit  in  1754,  thirty 
years  before  the  placenta  of  the  Pteropus  was  so  treated ;  and  both,  together  with  other 
Hunterian  preparations  of  placentae,  have  been  since  subject  to  eighty  years  of  *  macera- 
tion in  spirit ! '  But  there  was  really  no  need  to  a&sume  so  special  a  behaviour  of 
a  6at*8  afterbirth  under  maceration,  in  order  to  show  that '  this  placental  peculiarity 
brings  them,  as  Linnaeus  did  bring  them,  into  the  same  class  as  the  Primatts^  (ocijlvii". 
p.  310).  No  one,  now,  dreams  of  leaving  Bats  among  birds.  Perhaps,  however,  I)r. 
Kolleston  may  mean  the  same  order  in  the  mammalian  class.  But  cerebral,  circulat- 
ing, osseous  and  generative  characters,  especially  those  of  the  male  organs,  were  even 
the  placental  structures  so  similar  to  human  ones  as  Dr.  R.  contends,  woald  outweigh 
them,  and  I  believe  will  guide  all  unprejudic('d  naturalists  in  juxtaposing  the  winged 
with  the  terrestrial  Insectivora,  and  in  relegating  both  to  the  low  lissencephalous 
subclass. 

*  jun.  p.  21,  tab.  iz.  figs.  15-17. 
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cast  oflP  at  its  birth,  are  diversified  in  both  form  and  structiir 
within  the  limits  of  a  subordinate  natural  group  of  placen^j. 
Mammals.  According  to  Sharpey,^  the  outer  surface  of  ih-: 
chorion  is  reticularly  ridged,  like  the  inner  surface  of  the  hunni 
gall-bladder,  but  in  a  finer  degree.  The  inner  surface  of  thf 
uterus  exhibits  fine  low  ridges  or  Yilli,  not  reticulating  quite  .^' 
much  (qu.  with  more  open  meshes?).  The  chorion,  alfio,  preseou 
a  band,  free  from  villi,  running  longitudinally  along  its  concaTirj, 
and  there  is  a  corresponding  bald  space  on  the  surface  of  the 
uterus.  The  ridges  of  the  chorion  start  from  the  margins  of  the 
bald  stripe,  and  run  round  the  ovum.     The  vitellicle  is  fusiform. 

The  species  of  the  order  Bruta  are  uniparous  as  a  rule :  the 
foetus  attains  a  relatively  large  size,  and  the  pelvis  has  a  corre- 
sponding width. 

§  402.  Development  of  Mutilata, — The  Cetacea  are  unipaiT>u5. 
and  still  more  remarkable  for  the  large  proportional  size  of  the 
young,  at  birth :  its  membranes  extend  from  the  division  of  the 
uterus  corresponding  to  the  impregnated  ovarium  into  that  of  the 
opposite  side.  A  general  short  verrucose  villosity  of  the  chorioo 
intus-suscepted  by  corresponding  alveolar  modifications  through 
decidual  outgrowths  of  the  lining  substance  of  the  uterus  performs 
the  placental  function :  the  structure  is  least  developed  at  the 
terminal  blind  ends  of  the  chorionic  sac,  which  are  almost  smooth, 
and,  iu  the  degree  in  which  the  diffused  placenta  is  thus  inter- 
rupted at  the  poles,  it  may  be  said  to  be  broadly  zonular.  The 
amniotic  sheath  of  the  umbilical  cord  is  beset  with  small  pedun- 
culate corpuscles.'  In  flensing  a  female  Whale  {Bahena  mys/i- 
cetus),  harpooned  in  the  month  of  August,  a  foetus  escaped  from 
the  vulva :  it  measured  5  feet  4  inches  in  length  ;  and  was  pro- 
bably far  from  the  full  time.  No  bony  pelvic  cincture  offers  a 
mechanical  obstacle  to  the  birth:  and  the  exigencies  of  a  hot- 
blooded  air-breathing  animal  sent  from  the  warm  womb  into — it 
may  be — an  arctic  sea,  call  for  muscular  powers  equal  to  the  evo- 
lutions needed  for  maintaining  contact  with  the  nipple,  and  comin<r 
to  the  surface  to  breathe. 

Of  the  foetal  membranes  of  the  Sirenia  nothing  is  known. 

§  403.  Development  of  Ungulatn, — Here  no  envelope  of  the 
ovum  is  superadded  to  the  hyalinion  (*  zona  pellucida ').  With 
this  for  the  outer  covering  the  ovum  enters  the  uterus :  it  is  im- 
pregnated in  the  oviduct,  where  it  meets  the  spermatozoa;  the  first 
stages  of  cleavage  go  on  there,  and  the  germ-mass  is  completed  in 
the  uterus.     In  this  process  the  hyalinion  thins  away,  and  finally 

*  Kb  quoted  in  cclxx".  p.  112.  *  zx.  vol.  t.  p.  200. 
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disappears.    A  mass  of  albuminoid  matter  accumulates  around  the 

ovum,  as  in  Cavia,  but  is  whiter  in  colour.     It  affords  nuiterial 

for    ioibibitiony  and  the  germ-mass  becoming  fluid  at,  or  getting 

fluid  in,  the  centre,  expands  into  a  hollow  sphere,  the  parietes  of 

i^hich  become  differentiated  into  two  layers :  the  outer  one  seems 

to  answer  to  the  corresponding  lamina  demonstrated  by  Hunter 

in  the  germinal  area  of  the  chick ;  the  other  to  the  inner  lamina 

of  the  same  area.^   Both  layers  consist  of  coherent  cells,  with  some 

difference  as  to  size  and  proportion  of  oU -globules. 

The  OTum  now  grows  rapidly  in  length,  its  opposite  poles  being 
prolonged  and  attenuated.     At  the  point  where  the  two  layers  or 
'  membranes  ^  cohere,  the  embryonal  trace  appears,  its  long  axis 
extending  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  ovum;    the  inner  or 
'  macous '  layer  is  so  continued  from  the  margin  of  the  abdominal 
depression  as  to  '  appear  of  itself  to  form  the  intestine,  existing 
prior  to  that  part  being  risible.' '     The  cephalic  expansion  and 
incurvation  seems  relatively  late  in  Ungulates.    Before  the  amnios 
is  complete,  and  when  the  back  of  the  embryo  is  still  covered  by 
the  peripheral  part  of  the  serous  layer,  when  but  three  pairs  of 
proto- vertebral  nuclei  are  formed,  and  the  cephalic  ends  of  the 
myelonal  cords  are  only  beginning  to  diverge,  the  opposite  end  of 
the  embryo  begins  to  bud  out  two  processes  at  right  angles  to  its 
axis,  which  soon  expand  into  the  allantois.'     This  vesicle  rapidly 
extends  between  the  serous  or  animal  layer  forming  the  outer 
coat  of  the  ovum,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  embryo,  amnion  and 
vitellicle,  on  the  other  hand ;   carrying  with  it  allantoic  vessels, 
and  becoming  coextensive  with  the  outer  coat.     With  this  ex- 
pansion that  outer  coat  disappears,  and  the  chorion  is  now  repre- 
sented by  the  vascular  layer  of  the  allantois  itself,  which  has 
become  distinct  from  its  inner  or  mucous  layer.     Meanwhile  the 
vitellicle  has  shrunk  to  slender  proportions,  its  communication 
with  the  intestine  being  reduced  by  growth  of  the  abdominal 
walls,  and  drawn   out  into  an  omphalo-mesenteric  duct.     The 
vascular  layer  of  the  allantois,  representing  the  chorion,  effects 
its  vascular  intus-susceptive  relations  with  the  uterine  lining  in 
various  ways.     In  most  Perisso-  and  a  few  Artio-  dactyles  short 
villous  processes  bud  out  from  a  greater  part  of  the  superficies  of 
the  chorion,  and  a  co-extensive  minutely  alveolar  growth  of  the 
liniog  substance  of  the  uterus  receives  them. 
Fig.  574   represents  the  foetal   membranes   and  appendages 

*  XX.  ToL  r.  p.  20,  pi.  59,  fig.  7.    Later  Gennan  Embrjologists  bare  called  the  one 
'  MI01U '  or  *  animal  *  layer,  the  other  '  nracooa/  *  regetal '  or  *  organic  *  layer ;  but  any 
of  these  terms  can  only  be  understood  in  an  arbitrary  8ett<«e.  See  Vol.  IL  p.  259,  fig.  1 33. 
'  lb.  p.  20.  •  ccutm".  p.  18  (in  the  Roe-buck). 
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attached  to  part  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  u,  b,  with  tlie  ariDf 
bladder,  q,  the  female  organs,  i ,  2,  and  rectum,  p,  o,  of  ao  abn/r- 
foal.  The  membrane,  d,  d,  is  the  amnios  which  vras  rcBected  ir- 
the  umbili(-al  cord  to  inclose  the  fcetus;  the  inner  concave  mrfj  - 
of  the  h^,  turned  toward  the  parts  of  the  foetus,  is  cbaracferi— 
bv  the  finely  waved  dieposition  of  the  amniotic  vessels.      I^Iinoir 


^)^ 


filiform  processes  project  from  the  serous  surface  of  this  pnrt  of 
the  cord.  The  urachus,  accompanying  the  umbilical  vesseU 
(one  artery,  two  veins,  b),  opens,  or  expands,  into  the  cavity  of 
the  mucous  layer  of  the  allantoie  at  r :  thia  cavity  is  laid  open, 
showing  the  part  of  its  wall  reflected  upon  the  estcrior  of  the 
amnios,  at  d  d,  and  the  part  continued  over  the  interior  of  the 
vascular  layer  of  the  allantois,  or  chorion,  tit  ffffi  a  portion  of  its 
exterior  surface  is  shown  at  A.  The  umbilical  vessels,  continued 
beyond  the  end  of  the  urachus  to  the  chorion,  seem  to  form  a 
prolongation  of  the  navel-string,  about  two  feet  in  length.  /, 
■between  the  amnios  and  the  chorion,  around  which  part  of  the 
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cord  the  inner  layer  of  the  allantois  is  reflected.     The  Tessels  of 
the  outer  layer  branch  and  spread  themselves  over  it,  becoming 
capillaries  in  the  clusters  of  short  villosities,  and  thereby  brought 
into   the  requisite  contact  with  the  maternal  capillaries   in  the 
similarly  arranged  decidual   growths,   for   the  interchange   and 
reception  of  the  materials  and  elements  concerned  in  foetal  nutri- 
tion.    The  mucous  layer  of  the  allantois  lines  about  half  of  the 
amnio-chorionic  interspace.     Towards  the  latter  period  of  gesta- 
tion, the  renal  excretion  of  the  foetus  passing  from  the  bladder 
along  the  urachus,  deposits  near  the  allantoic  orifice  of  that  tube 
a  thick  fluid  of  a  reddish  colour,  of  an  urinous  odour,  and  which 
contains  uroerithrin  and  hippuric  acid.     The  small  oval  masses, 
from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg,  i,  sometimes  loose 
in  the  allantoic  cavity,  sometimes  adhering  to  its  inner  surface, 
are  inspissated  parts  of  the  allantoic  fluid;  they  have  received 
a  special   attention  from  the  fanciful  import   once   assigned  to 
them   under    the    name   '  hippomanes.' '      The    chorion,   being 
moulded  in  great  degree  upon  the  uterine  cavity,  is  produced 
into  two  '  comua,'  but  they  are  not  co-extensive  with  those  of 
the  uterus.     The  multiplication  of  the  vascular  surface  of  the 
chorionic  comua  by  fine  and  deep  plicae  indicates  the  degree  of 
the  placentary  function  assigned  to  these  prolongations.     In  fig. 
575  the  foetus,  m,  at  about  the  tenth  month,  is  shown,  enveloped 
in  the  amnios,  n  n :  the  entamniotic  part  of  the  navel-itring,  o,  p, 
is  continued  to  ^ ,  r,  where  the  entallantoic  part  begins,  and  the 
allantois  is  reflected  from  its  urachal  pedicle.     The  endochorionic 
part  of  the  allantois  is  seen  at  jr,  s;  a  portion  of  the  exterior  of  the 
chorion  at  f :  y  is  part  of  the  left  uterine  horn  ;  z  is  the  ovary. 

The  gestation  of  the  Mare  is  eleven  months  and  a  few  days : 
she  brings  forth  standing,  and  is  fertile  to  the  fifteenth  year, 
rarely  to  the  eighteenth.  The  horse  is  mature  at  the  fourth  year, 
and  its  average  or  usual  term  of  life  is  thirty  years,  with  fair 
usage.  The  Ass  brings  forth  during  the  eleventh  month  of  preg- 
nancy. The  milk  appears  at  the  tenth  month :  in  very  rare 
cases  the  ass  may  have  twins.  The  Mare  emits  a  whitish  ad- 
hesive secretion,  *  per  vulvam,'  during  the  period  of  heat  The 
temporary  maternal  modification  of  the  uterine  lining  does  not 
come  away  with  the  foetal  membranes  at  birth,  but  is  either  ab- 
sorbed or  passed  ofl*  with  the  lochia.  The  usual  smooth  surface 
of  the  folds  of  the  uterine  lining  is  restored  about  six  months  after 
parturition. 

'  The  true  natnrc  and  position  of  these  bodies  were  made  knoWD  by  DaubentoD,  ia 
ccxc*. 
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The  outer  surToce  of  the  chorion  of  tlie  T^iir  is  beset  *- 
short  linear  aeries  of  small  compressed  foliate  processes,  «£<: 
into  from  three  1o  six  leaflets,  npon  or  within  whkJi  the  :'.  . 
capillaries  ramify:  the  inner  surface,  when  the  allantaar  t.  ; 
vascular  layer  or  endochorion  is  removed,  is  reticulate  tlir  .. 
the  division  of  the  allantoic  vessels,  sending  off  the  CTpilli-- 
to  the  foliate  villi. 

The  clustered  arrangements  of  the  placental  cs|»llazies  is  a-  -■ 
marked  in  the  Sow  than   in  the  Mare:  when  nninjected  ik-- 


appcar  as  white  subcircular  spots  scattered  over  the  outer  surface 
of  the  chorion  :  but  when  the  allantoic  veins  are  filled,  these  are 
seen  to  foim  plexules  in  the  centre  of  each  spot.  The  uterine 
veins  have  a  corresponding  arrangement.  The  uterine  arterial 
capillaries  form  a  Bne  network,  the  meshes  receiving  the  villo- 
sities  which  carry  the  fu^tal  arterial  capillaries;  whence  it  might 
seem  that  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus  was  effected  principally  at 
the  ])oints  of  contact  of  the  foetal  with   the   maternal   venules, 
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\vhilst  the  respiratory  process  took  place  at  the  surface  of  contact 
between  the  fa^tal  and  maternal  arterial  capillaries.  The  period 
of  gestation  of  the  domestic  Sow  is  about  four  months ;  the  ob- 
served range  of  variation  has  been  from  109  days  to  123  days. 
The  gestation  of  the  Hippopotamus  is  234  days.  The  pair  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens  at  Amsterdam  copulated  December  1^  and 
the  young  one  was  brought  forth  on  July  29,  next  following. 

Camelines  and  Chevrotains  (  Tragulus)  have  the  diffused  con- 
dition of  the   placenta  as  in   the   Mare   and   Sow,   with   some 
minor  modifications  of  villi  and  capillaries :   the  vitellicle,  as  in 
other  Kuminants,  is  relatively  smaller  than  in  Solipeds.     The 
urachus  dilates,  beyond  the  amnios,  into  a  narrow  cylindrical 
sac  transversely  extended,  or  dividing  into  two  slender  cornua, 
entering  those  of  the  uterus ;   it  consists  of  the  mucous  layer 
of  the  allantois,  is  usually  found  collapsed,  and  can  hardly  be 
inflated  at  the  last  month  of  pregnancy  in  the  Cow.     Laminated 
deposits  from  the  allantoic  fluid  are  occasionally  present,  like 
those  called  *  hippomanes '  in  the  Mare.     A  much  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  space  between  amnios  and  chorion  is  thus  occu- 
pied in  the  Ruminants  than  in  the  EquidtBy  and  probably  other 
Perissodactyles. 

The  villi  of  the  chorion  are  developed  in  homed  Ruminants 
on  detached  and  limited  localities,  corresponding  with  the  pro- 
minences of  the  lining  substance  of  the  uterus,  fig.  546,  from 
which  the  deciduous  maternal  parts  of  the  placenta  grow.  The 
surface  of  these  caruncles,  previously  smooth,  now  buds  out  into 
reticulate  processes,  moulding  themselves  upon  the  chorionic  villi, 
and  forming  cavities  or  canals  for  their  inter-susccption.  These 
outgrowths  are  homologous  with  the  '  decidua  serotina '  of  other 
Mammals,'  but  they  gain  a  firmer  texture,  and  usually  remain 
attached  to  the  uterus,  allowing  the  foetal  villi  to  be  withdrawn 
from  them  at  birth :  they  are  afterwards  shed,  or  disappear,  the 
caruncle  resuming  its  smooth  and  even  surface.*  When  the  entire 
caruncle  happens  to  come  away,  it  is  not  reproduced  ;  a  smooth 
cicatrix  remains  upon  the  uterine  surface. 

Wherever  there  is  placenta  there  is  decidua.  The  special  and 
temporary  work  of  developments  providing  capillary  superficies, 
whether  on  the  part  of  the  mother  or  foetus,  being  ended,  they 

'  The  student  must  not  he  84>duced  into  accepting  too  abfK>1ateIy  Eschricht's  dictum ; 
— '  quururo  altori  placenta  uteri  na  caduca,  alteri  uon  caduca  est.' 

'  In  xcvi\  the  caruncles  are  called  'glandular  protuberances*  (p.  544);  but  it  is 
precisely  on  that  fart  of  the  uterine  lining  where  the  utricular  glands  are  want* 
iiig;  and  the  eminences  and  follicular  depressions  are  peculiar  to  the  period  of 
gestation. 
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go:  they  may  not  be  thrown  off  t<^etber,  and  the  raatenial 
decidua  may  not  be  shed  all  at  oace,  but  in  Bueceaaive  shreds  or 
tags.  The  long  gestation  required  to  bring  to  due  streni^h  the 
young  of  the  defenceless  hoofed  aninialB  before  birth,  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  firmer  texture,  better  organization,  greater  extent, 
and  more  persistent  character  of  their  '  deciduous '  structures. 
The  villi  of  the  fietal  cotyledons  offer  varieties  of  form  and 
mode  of  termination,  beauti- 
fully illustrated  by  Clift  in 
xxviii.  Tol.  iiL,  tab.  CLXXi., 
and  indicated  by  Home,*  as 
follows : — 


terms  wbicb,  though  not 
strictly  accurate,  indicate  the 
degree  and  way  in  which 
generic  variety  manifests  it- 
self in  the  cotyledonal  modi- 
fication of  placental  stnic- 
'       "^'  ture. 

l^.«..p„,d>.ri«.»..b«.,L^«.^co-^.  .T".  ^j^^^    ^.g^^y    cotyledons 

are  developed  from  the  chorion  of  the  Cow ;  the  surface  of  the 
large  uterine  caruncles  is  usually  flat  or  slightly  concave.  The 
gestation  of  the  Cow  ie  about  nine  months  (286  days),  with  a 
range  of  variety  of  about  twenty  days. 

In  the  Red-deer  (  Ceroua  elaphui)  gestation  is  eight  months  and 
a  few  days :  the  rut  is  usually  in  the  last  three  weeks  of  Sep- 
tember ;  the  birth  in  May  or  early  in  June.  The  foetuB  is  long 
confined  to  one  uterine  horn :  the  mucous  layer  of  the  allantois 
forms  a  crcscentic  bag,  the  horns  being  prolonged  into  both  those 
of  the  uterus  and  ending  obtusely ;  it  contains  a  milky  fluid, 
depositing  a  sediment.  The  cotyledons  are  relatively  smaller, 
more  oblong,  and  much  fewer  than  in  the  Cow.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Fallow-deer,  the  gestation  of  which  ia  eight 
months,  Uoth  species  of  Cervus  are  uniparous,  as  a  rule.  The 
little  Roe-deer  usually  brings  forth  twins ;  sometimes  both  come 
from  one  ovary,  more  often  one  from  each.  The  gestation  here 
is  about  nine  months  (.280  days).  The  rut  is  in  July  and  begin- 
ning of  August :  impregnation  and  the  cleavage-procesa  goes  on 
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as  usual;  and  the  oTum,  with  completed  germ-mass,  has  been 
found  in  utero  August  16:'  here  it  lies  with  uncoated  hyalinion 
until  the  latter  half  or  end  of  December :  the  germ-mass  remain- 
ing four  months  in  a  quasi-torpid  state.  Development  is  then 
resumed,  and  the  young  are  brought  forth  at  the  end  of  April  or 
beginning  of  May.  The  contiguous  ends  of  the  two  elongated 
ova  overlap  each  other,  and  as  gestation  advances  the  contiguous 
parts  of  the  exochorion  blend  together ;  but  each  foetus  retidns 
its  own  unvascular  allantoic  bag  and  amnios. 

In  the  Giraffe  there  are  two  kinds  of  fcBtal  cotyledons:  the 
larger  or  normal  ones  are  in  longitudinal  rows  corresponding  with 
the  disposition  of  the  uterine  caruncles:  they  have  mostly  a 
reniform  figure,  attached  to  the  chorion  by  a  contracted  base : 
the  terminal  branches  of  the  component  viUi  are  finer  than  those 
in  the  Cow,  and  more  resemble  those  in  the  Deer.  The  smaller 
cotyledons,  of  irregular  form  and  varying  size,  project  from  the 
outer  surface  of  the  chorion  in  the  interspaces  of  the  rows  of  the 
larger  ones:  their  villi  are  proportionally  shorter,  and  in  the 
smallest  ones  simple  and  unbranched,  indicating  a  transitional 
step  to  the  diffused  villosity  in  the  small  Musk-deer.  I  counted 
180  cotyledons,  large  and  small,  on  the  chorion  of  the  Giraffe : 
the  umbilical  cord  is  above  a  yard  in  length. 

A  male  and  female  Giraffe  paired,  April  1,  1838,  and  again  on 
the  following  day,  after  which  the  female  lost  the  disposition  to 
receive  the  male;  on  June  10,  1839,  liie  udder  began  to  enlarge, 
and  on  June  19  the  young  (a  male)  was  bom,  444  days  after  the 
second  coitus.  The  same  Giraffes  paired  on  March  12,  1840,  and 
after  a  gestation  of  431  days  a  young  male  was  bom.  In  each 
case  the  female  stood  during  parturition :  the  fore-legs  of  the  foetus 
first  appeared,  the  head  and  body  followed,  the  mother  stooped 
behind  to  deposit  her  burthen  safely.  In  half  an  hour  the 
young  one  made  efforts  to  rise,  and  in  an  hour  after  birth  it  stood 
upright.  It  was  bom  with  horns  in  structure  and  relative  size 
like  those  of  the  dam,'  and  is  the  only  homed  ruminant  that 
acquires  these  weapons  before  birth.  Concomitantly  with  the 
long  period  of  gestation  is  the  unusually  large  size  uf  the  new* 
born  vouncTy  which  measured  from  the  muzzle  to  the  root  of  the 
tail  six  feet  ten  inches ;  from  the  base  of  the  scapula  to  the  end 
of  the  fore-hoof  five  feet.  The  enemies  to  which  such  a  young 
Mammal  might  fall  a  prey  in  its  native  African  wilds  indicate  the 
conditions  of  the  unusual  strength  acquired  during  the  long 
gestation. 

'   CCLXIll".  p.  10,  Ul>.  I.,  fig.  8.  •  CCXXTl".    pi.  1. 
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The  varieties  of  placental  structures  and  modifications  in  it 
Ungulate  group  are  not  yet  exhausted.  The  chorion  of  tlji 
Slcphaot,  fig.  577,  a,  a',  d,  at  about  tlie  middle  of  the  period  •: 
gestation,  forms  s  traosvecsely  oblong  sac,  2  feet  6  inches  in  lit; 
diameter,  and  I  foot  4  inches  in  short  diameter,  encompassed  -i. 
its  middle  part  by  an  annular  placenta,  ifa.  A,  £,  2  feet  6  incHr- 
in  circumference,  varying  from  3  to  5  inches  in  breadth,  and  fnin 
1   to  2  inches  in  thickness :  it  is  partially  divided    b^  oppte".' 


constrictions  into  two  moieties ;  it  presents  the  same  spongy  tei- 
ture  as  does  the  annular  placenta  of  the  Camtvora ;  but  the 
laminate  villosities  enclosing  the  foetal  filaments  enter  into  iti 
formation  in  a  larger  proportion,  and  are  of  a  relatively  coarr^r 
character.  The  greater  part  of  the  outer  convex  surface  of  the 
placenta  is  smooth ;  the  rough  part  separated  from  the  serotine 
portion  occupied  a  narrow  tract,  c,  c.  A  thin  brown  deciduous 
layer  is  continued  from  the  borders  of  the  placenta,  for  a  distance 
varying  from  1  to  3  inches,  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  chorion- 
Flattened  folds  of  a  similar  substance  could  be  raised  from  some 
parts  of  the  surface  of  the  placenta;  at  other  parts  the  substance 
formed  irregular  fibrous  bands,  the  fibres  extending  in  the  direction 
of  the  circumference  of  the  placental  ring.  Tlie  outer  surface  of 
the  chorion  is  for  tire  most  part  smooth  ;  but  at  each  of  the  obtuse 
extremities  of  the  sac  there  was  a  villous  and  vascular  subcircular 
jiatch,  d,  d,  the  villi  being  short  and  graniform,  Jth  of  a  line  in 
diameter,  or  less.  Thus  the  chief  points  of  attachment  of  ik 
chorion  to  the  uterus  are,  at  the  equator,  by  the  annular  placeota, 
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and   at  each  pole  of  the  elongated  sac,  by  the  snbcircular  villous 

patch.     The  umbilical  cord,y*,  formed  by  one  venous  and  two 

arterial  trunks,  and  by  the  slender  neck  of  the  allantois,  a.  with 

the  connecting  cellular  tissue  and  the  covering  of  amnios,  i  short 

and  somewhat  flattened.     It  measured  about  6  inches  in  length, 

before  the  division  of  the  vascular  trunk,  and  about  3  inches  in 

circumference.     The  inner  surface  of  the  amnios  is  roughened  by 

brownish  hemispherical  granules,  from  I  line  to  -^th  of  a  line 

in  size,  commonly  about  half  a  Kne ;  the  outer  surface  is  finely 

wrinkled,  but  smooth.     The  bag  formed  by  the  mucous  or  un- 

vascular  layer  of  the  allantois  is  of  considerable  size,  is  continued 

from  the  base  of  the  umbilical  cord,  so  expanding  between  the 

chorion  and  amnios  as  to  prevent  any  part  of  the  amnios  attaining 

the  inner  surface  of  the  placenta.     The  allantois  divides,  where 

the  amnios  begins  to  be  reflected  upon  it,  into  three  sacculi :  one 

extends  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  annular  placenta,  and  a 

little  way  into  one  end  of  the  chorion :  a  second  extends  into  the 

opposite  end  of  the  chorion,  a''j  it  there  bends  round  toward  the 

placenta,  and  its  apex  adheres  at  that  part  to  the  first  division  of 

the  allantois :  the  third  prolongation  subdivides  into  two  smaller 

cavities,   each  terminating  in   a  cul-de-sac,   encompassing,  and 

closely  attached  to,  the  primary  divisions  of  the  umbilical  vessels. 

The  line  of  adhesion  of  the  amnios  to  the  allantois,  where  it  is 

reflected  upon  these  cul-de-sacs,  measures  3  feet  6  inches. 

The  primary  branches  of  the  umbilical  arteries  and  vein  diverge 
from  the  umbilical  cord  in  four  divisions :  they  reach,  first,  the 
borders  of  the  placenta,  and  then  ramify  in  its  substance  and  upon 
the  inner  surface  of  the  chorion,  being  supported  there,  and  more 
or  less  surrounded,  by  the  layer  of  the  allantois  called  '  endo- 
chorion.'  Upon  the  endochorionic  vessels  are  developed  a  number 
of  flattened,  oval,  or  subcircular  bodies,  «,  «,  of  a  compact,  struc- 
tureless tissue,  varying  in  diameter  from  an  inch  or  more  to  half  a 
line.  On  separating  the  chorion  irom  the  allantois,  these  bodies 
were  found  to  belong  entirely  to  the  latter  membrane :  the  vessels 
upon  which  they  seem  to  be  developed  pass  on  their  chorionic 
side,  the  bodies  adhering  to  the  allantoic  side  of  the  sheath  of  the 
vessel :  they  are  most  abundant  near  the  placenta,  and  become 
wider  apart  as  they  approach  the  poles  of  the  chorion :  1  counted 
120:  the  smaller  ones  occur  on  the  free  duplicatures  of  the 
allantois  continued  from  the  umbilical  trunks:  in  almost  every 
case  they  are  developed  on  the  course  of  the  large  vessels,  and 
are  restricted,  with  few  exceptions,  to  that  part  of  the  allantois 
which  is  in  contact  with   the  chorion.      Their  free  surface  ia 
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smooth  and  polished,  not  villous  like  the  cotyledons  of  the  7?»<^  - 
nantia\  from  which  they  likewise  differ  in  projecting  in  war 
toward  the  cavity  of  the  allantois,  like  the  so-called  cotyled<>> 
of  the  sloth :  they  are  not  mere  precipitates  of  inspissated  nlatt^^ 
of  the  allantoic  fluid,  like  the  *  hippomanes'  of  the  Mare. 

A  male  and  female  Indian  Elephant  paired  December  18,  IS'^v-. 
and  at  other  times  up  to  January  8,  1864,  when  they  urere  kt;: 
apart.  For  twelve  months  there  was  no  conspicuous  increase  v. 
the  abdomen:  after  that  period  it  was  obvious  to  close  inspeetiir. 
on  the  left  side :  then  the  mammary  glands  enlarged,  irith  sli<rK> 
occasional  oozing  of  milk;  and  on  August  3,  1865,  the  yiHioc 
was  bom ;  it  stood  2  feet  10  inches  high,  and  weighed  175  Ii«. 
Thus  the  period  of  gestation,  reckoned  from  the  date  of  fir^ 
coitus,  is  593  days. 

The  Hyrax  has  an  annular  placenta  more  subdivided  than  io 
the  Elephant.  The  venous  blood  returns  from  it  at  three  placo, 
the  centres  of  as  many  divisions  of  the  belt,  which,  however,  are 
continuous  by  thinner  portions  of  placental  substance.  The  villi 
are  imbedded  in  decidual  substance,  and  the  surface  of  its  attach- 
ment to  that  remaining  on  the  uterus  is  less  limited  than  in  the 
Elephant  The  placental  zone  seems  relatively  tighter,  the  eiHii^ 
of  the  chorion  swelling  out  more,  than  in  Camivora.  The  perisso- 
dactyle  number  of  ribs — twenty-two  pairs,  the  simple  stomach 
and  complex  csecal  structures,  the  hoofs  of  the  unsymmetricaUj 
tetradactyle  fore-foot  and  tridactyle  hind-foot,  as  in  a  larger 
extinct  hornless  rhinoceros,  the  close  repetition  of  dental  cha- 
racters in  the  diminutive  existing  species,  not  merely  as  to  pattern 
of  grinding  surface  of  molars,  but  of  kinds  and  manner  of  growth 
of  all  the  teeth,  the  incisors  being  developed  as  in  Rhinoceros  tji- 
eisivusy^  demonstrate  the  low  taxonomic  value  of  the  placental 
character,  according  to  which  the  Hyrax,  as  well  as  the  Clephant, 
would  be  classed  with  the  Camivora. 

§  404.  Development  of  Camivora. — In  the  fcetal  Cat,  about 
the  middle  of  the  period  of  gestation,  the  chorion,  fig.  578,  a,  a, 
is  a  curved  arc  6  inches  in  long  diam.,  by  2  inches  in  short 
diam.,  with  obtuse  ends;  it  is  girt  in  the  middle  by  an  an- 
nular placenta,  by\\  inch  broad :  the  zone  is  concave  transversely 
w^ithin,  of  a  mingled  grey  and  red  colour  when  uninjected:  the 
chorion  on  each  side  of  the  placenta  is  slightly  folded,  and  of  a 
reddish  colour.     The  foetal  surface  of  the  placenta  is  lobulated : 

^  He  mnst  have  counted  much  upon  the  ignorance  of  his  auditors  or  readers  who 
could  affirm  that  the  *  Htrax  hangs  by  Khinoaros  mainly  by  the  pattern  of  its  molar 
teeth.'    ccLXx".p.  111. 
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the  maternal  placenta  or  serotine  decidua  ia  present,  and  can 
be  separated  as  a  distinct  layer.'  The  mncoue  layer  of  the 
allantois  expands  from  the  uterine  extremity  of  the  umbilical 
cord  upon  the  vascular  layer  (chorion  or  exochorion),  forming 
broad  duplicaturea  about  the  allantoic  veseels  outside ;  the  trunks 


of  these  are  in  the  free  margins  of  the  folds,  and  at  the  opposite 
margins  the  folds  of  the  uou-Tascular  layer  of  allantois  recede  and 
spread  over  the  vascular  layer  or  chorion,  to  which  they  cohere. 
The  vitellicle,  d,  extends  into  the  pointed  home,  f,  f,  betweea 
snmion  and  placenta,  at  right  angles  to  the  latter :  it  is  attached 
by  a  slender  pedicle,  ^,  to  a  loop  of  small  intestine  :  it  usually 
contains  a  yellowish  liquid,  with  some  small  loose  fimbriate  pre- 
cipitates. In  the  amniotic  liquid  crumbs  of  meconium  occur  to- 
ward the  end  of  gestation.  The  navel-string  is  very  short.  The 
Cat  is  in  heat,  for  about  ten  days,  before  she  is  a  year  old ;  and 
is  prolific  to  the  ninth  year:  bringing  forth  at  least  twice  a  year 
in  the  wild  state,  and  diree  or  four  times  in  domesticity.     The 

■  iz.  Tol.  T.  p.  141,  no.  3fi6S. 
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geetati<»i  is   fiiVy-fire  or  fifly-eix   days;  aod  she   brings    forth 
usually  from  four  to  six  young. 

In  the  Lioness  the  exterior  of  the  plaoent«  is  marked  l)^ 
fin fractuosi ties  like  those  of  the  brain ;  the  inner  surface  is  divii1<-I 
into  Bmall  irregular  eonrez  lobes  by  deep  sulcL  Id  the  zonular 
placenta  of  the  IX^  the  maternal  portion  cannot  be  defined  ainj 
separated  as  in  tbe  Cat :  the  uterine  surface  to  which  tlie  placenta 
adheres  presentu  a  finely  reticulate  substance,  the  meshes  bein<; 
formed  by  orifices  of  apparently  utricular  glands,  ^gre^ated  in 
tbe  interspaces  of  lai^er  alveoli,  scattered  over  the  surface  with 
intervals  of  between  half  a  line  and  two  lines.  When  tbe  ftptu^ 
has  attained  a  length  of  five  or  six  inches,  this  alveolar  decidua 
has  acquired  a  tiiickness  which  makes  it  recognisable  as  the 
maternal  portion  of  the  placenta.  The  period  of  gestation  of 
the  AVolf,  Jackal,  and  Dog  is  63  days. 

A  modification  of  the  annular  placenta,  analogous  to  that  in 
the  Elephant,  obtains  in  some  Carnivores,  c.  g.  the  Weasel  tribe 
(fig.  579,  Puloriut  Furo);  two  portions  of  a  subcircular  form, 
A,  B,  appear  as  a  doable  placenta,  but  they  are  united  by  a 
much  thinner  tract,  c,  also  receiving  ramifications  of  the  allantoic 
vessels.  The  umbilical  cord,  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length,  goes 
to  one  of  the  cotyledons,  whence  the  vessels  extend  to  tJie  other. 
The  omphalo-meaenteric 
duct  expands  into  a  py-  — ' 

riform  vitelHcle,  five  lines 
in  length.  The  Ferret 
produces  from  five  to 
eight  young ;  she  has 
usually  eight  teats ;  has 
a  six- weeks*  gestation, 
and  produces  twice  a 
year.  In  the  Martens 
the  placenta  is  undivi- 
ded {Mustela  martet,  M.  foina,  &c.);  the  decidua  serotina 
sinks  into  its  substance  along  a  narrow  tract  at  the  middle  of  the 
outer  surface  of  the  zone,  as  in  the  Elephant:  they  bring  forth, 
commonly,  twice  a  year,  but  are  less  prolific  than  the  Weasels. 
The  navel-string  is  very  short :  the  allantois  is  more  elongated ; 
a  trace  of  vitellicle  may  be  seen  in  a  small  bilobed  yellowish 
l)atcli,  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  placenta,  where  the  navel- 
string  ends. 

In  the  Ilyiena  the  deciduous  substance  becomes  fused  with 
the  chorionic  placental  processes :  it  is  moderately  thick,  spongj'. 
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tomatOBe,  non-coherent :  the  foetal  processes  penetrate  cavdties  in 
the  decidua  apparently  h<Mnologou8  with  the  utrieuli  of  the 
human  uterine  lining,  and  having  as  little  the  structure  of  true 
follicular  glands.  The  original  deciduous  capsule  of  the  ovum  is 
rcnluced  to  a  very  thin  layer  of  mucous  substance,  exterior  to 
the  placental  zone. 

Seals  have  rarely  more  than  two  young,  and  more  conmionly 
but  one,  at  a  birth.  In  the  latter  case  the  foetus  and  its  mem- 
branes are  limited  to  one  horn  of  the  uterus,  not  extending  into 
the  opposite  horn,  as  in  Cetaceeu  The  placenta  is  zonular,  in 
four  or  five  continuous  or  connected  divisions.  In  Phoca  vitulina 
the  diameter  of  the  zone  parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the  ovum 
is  between  two  and  three  inches.  In  parturition  the  sclerous 
tissue  of  the  symphysis  pubis  becomes  relaxed,  allowing  divarica- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  pelvic  arch,  which,  consistently  with  the 
reduced  hind  limbs,  is  smaller  than  in  land  Carnivores. 

The  gestation  of  the  Bear  (  U.  americanus)  is  seven  months : 
the  young,  usually  two  in  number,  are  bom  as  well  shaped  as  in 
other  Carnivora,  but  are  more  naked :  the  eyelids  are  closed,  and 
so  continue  for  about  four  weeks.  From  some  information  I 
have  received  respecting  the  Badger,  it  would  seem,  like  the 
Roe,  to  have  a  long  gestation  in  proportion  to  its  size.  The 
young,  as  with  the  Bear,  are  blind  at  birth. 

§  405.  Development  of  Qucidrumana. — The  Makis  {Lemur)  have 
sometimes  one,  commonly  two,  rarely  three  young  at  a  birth.  A 
pair  of  the  Lemur  albifrons,  captive  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
Paris,  copulated  December  23,  and  afterwards  repeatedly  for  five 
or  six  days  :  the  female  brought  forth  April  13,  after  a  gestation 
of  fifteen  weeks.  The  new-bom  young  was  covered  with  very 
short  hairs,  and  had  its  eyes  open.' 

The  Marmosets  (Hapale  Jacchus)  resemble  Lemur  in  the 
number  of  young :  the  gestation  is  three  months :  the  young  is 
naked  at  birth,  except  upon  the  head,  and  gets  clothed  in  three 
or  four  weeks.  In  Callithrix  sciureus  the  long  twisted  umbilical 
cord  is  chiefly  in  connection  with  a  circular  thick  discoid  placenta : 
but  some  of  the  branches  of  both  the  two  arteries  and  two 
veins  extend  (as  it  seemed  to  Schroeder  von  der  Kolk)'  to  a 
smaller  and  thinner  circular  villous  tract,  like  a  second  placenta 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  chorionic  sac 

The  Howler  {Mycetes  seniculus)  has  a  single  placenta,  also 
circular,  discoid,  from  which  the  foetal  blood  is  returned  by  two 

*  cjCLXXvn^.  p.  60. 

*  lb.  p.  bb,  pi.  6,  fig.  1.    Radolphi  found  the  placcnU  single  in  Hapale  Jacchut, 
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umbilical  (allantoic)  veins :  the  cord^  as  in  Callithrii^  is  mttadiel 
to  the  margin  of  the  placental  disc.    Hapale,  Nocthoroy  CalHikriz 
and  other  small  kinds  of  Platyrhines  are  monogamous.      LaipT 
platyrhine    Monkeys   (Mj/cetes^    CebuSy  e.g.)   are    polygamoo? : 
three  or  four  females  are  usually  seen  with  one  male.       Ce&tts  i> 
usually  uniparous :  the  gestation  is  five  months :    the   placenti 
single,  discoid,  thick ;  the  umbilical  cord  with  two  veins  and  tnj 
arteries:   the  maternal  and  foetal  portions  of  the   plAcenta  ar? 
expelled  together,  the  fcBtal  villous  part  does  not  come  awaj 
separately,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  LUiencephala.    The  Tillous 
and  cellular  structures  are  still  more  intimately  blended  in  oM- 
world  Quadrumana.     In  the  tailed  Catarhines,  which,  as  a  rule, 
are  uniparous,  the  placenta  is  double,  the  two  being  distinct  and 
apart,  usually  disposed  upon  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  uterus. 
In  fig.  580,  where  they  are  exposed  in  the  green  Monkey  {Ceiro- 
pithecus  sabaus)  the  following  parts  are  indicate : — a  peritoneal 
coat  of  uterus,  b  b  muscular  coat,  b'  thicker  portion  at  the  cerrii 
uteri,  c  OS  tinctBy  d  glandular  rugae  of  cervix,  e  cavity  between 
cervix  and  decidual  lining  of  uterus,  ydecidua,  g  chorion^  h  amnion, 
I  umbilical  vessels  associated  in  groups  of  two  arteries  and  imt 
vein,  on  their  way  to  the  cord.  A,  A  amniotic  surface  of  the  two 
placentas,  m  n  amniotic  sheath  of  cord,  dissected  to   show  the 
two  arteries  and  one  vein :    o  clitoris,  q  hair  covering  the  labiae, 
r  diverging  branches  of  umbilical  vessels  on  the  proximal  placenta, 
«,  s  vessels  extending  to  the  distal  placenta  f,  v  interplacental 
area*     In  the  pregnant  Maeacus  rhesus  dissected  by  Hunter '  the 
two  placentae  were  contiguous,  and  each  of  more  oblong  form 
than  in  fig.  580.     The  placenta  shows  a  combined  cellular  and 
filamentary  villous  structure.    The  filaments  include  the  capillary 
loops  of  the  foetal  vessels :  but  instead  of  lying  freely  in  alveolar 
cavities  of  the  maternal  placenta,  they  are  connected  or  entangled 
with  the  fine  cellular  structure  which  receives  the  blood  from  the 
uterine  arteries :  the  uterine  veins  have  stronger  and  more  definite 
coats  than  in  the  human  placenta:  the  decidua  is  also  denser  and 
more  coherent,  and  the  layer  between  the  uterus  and  placenta  is 
thicker.     Each  placenta  consists  of  smaller  lobes  united  at  their 
edges :    in  the  fissures  lie  the  veins,  or  sinuses,  from  which  the 
venous  branches  are  continued.' 

In  Semnopithecus  nasicus  the  two  placentae  are  more  remote 
than  in  Cercopithecus,  and  the  distal  one  is  smaller  than  that  from 
which  the  umbilical  cord  is  continued :  this  is  divided  into  five 
lobes.    Two  placentae  have  been  observed  in  a  species  of  Hylobates: 

*  xcrr.  p.  71.  •  xx.  rol.  v.  p.  145. 
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Vttit  in  the  Chimpanzee  the  placenta  is  single.  In  all  old-world 
(^uadrumtina  the  umbilical  vein  is  ain^le,  as  in  Bimana,  Where 
any  trace  of  Titelliclc  has  been  detected  in  Quadntmana,  it  has 
been  very  small. 

%  406.  Developmntt  of  Bimana. — The  lining  substance  of  the 


huDun  uterus,  when  an  ovum  is  ioipr^nated,  angments  in  thick- 
neu,  fig.  570,  and  seems  to  degenerate  into  a  pulpy  spongy  mass, 
into  which  the  ovum  sinks  on  entering  the  womb :  its  position  is 
shown,  diagrammaticallyt  in  fig.  572,  B,«:  but  the  special  chamber 
in  which,  at  first,  it  lies  loosely,  is  exhibited  in  fig.  581 :  here, 
bristles  are  introduced  at  the  orifices  corresponding  with  those  of 
the  oviducts,  and  pass  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  cervix  uteri, 
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vhere  the  decidua  ends.  The  utricular  canals  become  dilated 
and  tortuous,  and  are  still  lined  (or  formed)  by  epithelial  cells : 
but  formifaction  is  active  in  the  prxxluction  of  diverse  defined  cor- 
puscles from  the  'granule'  up  to  the  colossal  'fibre-ceUs,*  fig.  416. 
At  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  the  decidua  becomes  condensed  to 
a  thinner  layer,  and  detached 
from  the  muscular  wail  of  the 
^^^^^^  1  uterus  by  a  new,  soft  deposit, 
'^ii'?i<  which  t^es  on  the  utricular 
character  of  the  original  lining 
substance,  and  remains  after 
parturition. 

The  primary  changes  of  the 
impregnated  human  ovum 
have  not  been  observed.  ]  t 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
germ-maas  is  due  to  the  cleav- 
age process.  Whether  the 
outer  coat  coutinues  to  be 
the  hyalinion  when  the  ovum 
paBsea  into  its  deeiduoua  nest ; 
whether  the  hyalinion  then 
DFtMmiiiningfaitunrcnttiuBiiuinienii.thsiiii  givcB  place  to  an  expanded 
<  animal '  layer  of  the  blasto- 
derm ;  or  whether  this  be  supereeded  by  the  vascular  layer  of 
the  allantois— are  conjectural  possibilities  suggested  by  observed 
facta  in  lower  Mammals,  and  awaiting  proof.  This  is  certain, 
that  when  the  amnion  is  completed,  the  intestine  formed,  and 
the  vacancy  of  the  ventral  walla  contracted  to  an  umbilicus,  the 
remnant  of  the  vitellicle  is  reduced  to  a  crumpled  yellowiah  sub- 
circular  corpuscle,  IJ  line  in  diameter,  adherent  to  the  outside  of 
the  amnion,  and  connected  with  the  intestine  byalong  filamentary 
omphalo-mes enteric  pedicle,  accompanied  by  a  vitelline  vein  and 
arteries.  The  vascular  layer  of  the  allantois  has  formed,  or  or- 
ganised, the  chorion :  its  unvascular  layer  is  disposed  like  a  serous 
membrane  between  the  amnion  and  chorion,  and  miuntains  a  con- 
nection for  a  time  with  a  filamentary  urachus,  expanding  within 
the  pelvis  into  a  urinary  bladder.  The  growing  ovum  pushes  the 
free  wall  of  its  decidual  chamber  into  the  uterine  cavity  (traversed 
by  the  bristles  in  fig.  581 ),  and,  filling  it,  reduces  it  to  a  narrow 
'  hydroperionic  space.'  The  layer  of  decidua  so  pushed  in  seems 
to  be  reflected  ujjon  the  ovum,  and  is  termed  '  decidua  refiexa '  or 
'  decidua  ovuli  *:  the  thicker  layer  lining  the  womb  is  the  '  decidua 
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era,'  or  *  d.  uteri/    Long  and  large  villi  extend  from  the  chorion 
nto  the  decidua,  and  at  this  period  (latter  half  of  the  first  month) 
here  may  be  traced,  upon  its  inner  surface,  orifices  of  canals  that 
cad  into  the  uterine  sinuses.     The  maternal  blood  already  flows 
Veely  into  the  maternal  chamber,  and,  after  passing  everywhere 
imong  the  villi,  is  returned  into  the  uterine  veins.     Thus  a  tempo- 
rary ]>lacenta  is  formed  analogous  to  the  diffused  form  described 
in    Ctiacea  and  certain  Ungulata.     But  soon  the  villi  increase  in 
length  and  size  on  the  side  of  the  chorion  next  the  uterine  wall, 
and  decrease  on  the  opposite  side,  which  becomes  smooth  or  bald ; 
this,  pressing  upon  the  hydroperionic  space,  finally  obliterates  it, 
and  arrests  the  flow  of  blood  to  that  part  of  the  circumference  of 
the  chorion.     On  the  other  part,  next  the  uterine  wall,  a  circular 
space  is  left,  like  a  meniscus,  round  the  circumference  of  which 
decidual  growths  pass  from  the  uterus  to  attach  themselves  to  the 
chorion,  and  form  the  margin  of  the  true  placenta ;  then,  as  the 
uterus  enlarges,  concomitantly  with  the  expansion  of  the  ovum, 
a  decidua,  called  '  serotina,'  is  reproduced  to  form  the  basis  of  the 
maternal  placenta,  from  which  septal  processes  extend  grouping 
the  developed  villi  of  the  chorion,  or  foetal  placenta,  into  lobes. 
AVith  the  further  growth  of  the  placenta  these  lobes  become  usually 
more  and  more  confluent,  the  fcetal  also  becomes  more  blended 
with  the  maternal  part,  until  a  structure  results,  as   exposed 
in  the  section  of  the  placenta  and  placental  area  of  the  uterus, 
fig.  582. 

The  line,  «,  «,  indicates  the  extent  of  the  uterine  wall ;  ud  is 

*  decidua  serotina; '  dp  deciduous  septa,  p  placenta,  ch  chorion, 

am  amnion,  vf  foetal  blood-vessels,  r,  »  villi,  us  uterine  venous 

sinuses,  a,  a  uterine  *  curling  arteries.'     The  two  foetal  arteries 

(allantoic  or  umbilical)  communicate  by  a  cross  branch  near  the 

placental  end  of  the  funis,  beyond  which  they  spread  in  large 

branches  over   a  considerable   part  of  the  free   surface  of  the 

placenta,  and   subdivide  dichotomously  in  the  chorion,  two  or 

three  times,  before   they  penetrate   the   placental  substance  to 

ramify  in    the  villous   processes   called  *  placental  tufts.'     The 

stems  of  these  are  rooted  in  the  chorion,  and  are  tough  and 

fibrous.     Each  tuft  consists  of  an  outer  coriaceous  and  an  inner 

soft  tissue  :  a  distinction  which  is  continued  to  the  terminal  villi, 

fig.  583,  as  shown  in  the  end  of  one  from  a  stale  placenta  in 

which  the  inner  vascular  substance  had  shrunk  away  from  the 

outer  epithelial   sheath,   ib.  >b.     From   the   third    to  the  sixth 

month  the  arteries  of  the  villi  terminate  in  a  rich  capillary  plexus 

at  their  periphery,  ib.  a.     The   veins  from  the  capillaries  unite 
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to  Accompany  the  arteries  along  the  centre  of    the  villi,  ec-. 
frum  the  substance  of  the  placenta,  about  sixteen    in   dok^ 


with  a  lesB  tortuous  course  than  the  arteries,  con^'erging  to  ifi^ 
root  uf  the  funis  and  ultimately  unitiug  to  form  a  single  umbilical 
^^,  vein.   After  the  sixth  monili 

the  capillaries  of  the  villi 
begin  to  disappear.  Tht! 
uterine  arteries,  fig.  582,  a. 
aboutthesizeof  a  crow-quill 
in  the  later  months,  hare  a 
tortuous  or  curly  couree.and 
]  (hey  ultimately  pour  tlieir 
blood  into  the  large  venous 
sinuses,  ib,  w*.  These  are 
most  numerous  upon  the  in- 
ner side  of  the  decidua  con- 
stituting the  uterine  sur- 
face of  the  placenta,  pas^ 
ing  oblifjuely  through  that 
vimofiuf.o(f<-i-Lp.rt.f>.i7rf„t.,«.ixn,o„,i,.:  layer  into  f'e  uterine  wall: 

"'■'"■  ™*|""'  some  extend  into  the  decid- 

ual septa,  and  some  lead   to  the  marginal  channel  termed  the 
'circular  sinus '. 
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In  Bimana  the  placenta  is  relatively  thicker  and  smaller  than 
in  Quadrumana,  and  is  attached  to  a  relatively  more  contracted 
area  of  the  womb  than  in  the  tailed  kinds. 


At  the  end  of  pregnancy  the  fore  part  of  the  abdomen  is  occn- 
pied  by  the  atenis,  fig.  584,  the  foetus  being  commonly  carried  in 
the  poeition  there  represented. 

Nine  months  is  the  usual  period  of  gestation  in  Bimann ;  but 
occanonally  birth  occurs  at  the  eighth  or  even  the  seventh  month, 
and  the  infant  has  been  reared. 

j  407.  Development  of  Mammalian  Brain. — Limitation  of 
gpace  compels  me  to  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  brief  notice  of 
some  of  the  more  specially  mammalian  modificatious  of  foetal 
fonnation. 
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585 


Brmln  of  new-born  Kangaroo ;  magn, 
6  timea.    LXXT*. 


The  initial  steps  in  the  development  of  the  nervous  system  of 
the  Mammal  closely  correspond  with  those  of  the  Reptile  and 
Bird  (vol.  II.  figs.  39,  135).  The  brain  of  the  Kangaroo,  a  fort- 
night after  birth,  fig.  585,  a,  b,  has  not  advanced  beyond  the 
condition  of  that  of  the  embryo  chick  at  the  fourth  day  of  in- 

cubation.     Hanging  motionless   from 
the  teat,  like  a  foetus  from  the  navel- 
string,  its  cerebellum,  ib.  a,  c,   hasi 
not    transcended    the    filmy   fold    of 
the   cold-blooded   saurian   type ;    but 
expansion  has  begun  at  the  base,  B, 
c,  of  what  are  destined  to  become  the 
manunalian  lateral  lobes.^  The  mesen- 
cephalon constitutes  the  main  part  of 
the  brain :  it  is  a  large  oblong  vesicle, 
in  which  the  optic  lobes,  ib.  d,  begin  to  be  faintly  marked  ofiT  from 
the  *  thalamal '  part,  e,  overlying  the  crura  cerebri.     No  organ  of 
the  young  air-breathing  Marsupial  offers  a  greater  contrast  t<» 
that  in  the  new-bom  placental  Mammal  than  the  retarded  brain. 
In  form  it  has  got  no  further  than  that  in  the  six  weeks  embryo 
sheep,  but  it  is  firmer  in  texture :  gradually  advancing  along  the 
Mammalian  route,  its  development  stops  at  a  certain  point.     The 
superincumbent  mass  of  cerebellum  expands,  accommodating  its 
ultimate  sheet  of  grey  matter  to  the  cranial  chamber  by  transverse 
folds ;  and  the  lateral  lobes  stretch  out  into  appendicular  lobes, 
fig.  74,  e.     The  optic  lobes,  in  their  growth,  show  no  disposition 
to  special  lateral  expansion  and  divergence  (as  in  the  bird,  voL  11. 
figs.  42,  44),  but  swell  into  a  pair  of  closely  united  hemispheres  : 
the  special  mammalian  addition  is  due  to  growth  of  neurinc  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  *  valvula  vieussenii '  between  the  *  processus  a 
cerebello  ad  testes,'  which  proceeds  in  Marsupials  and  all  higher 
Mammals  to  add  a  second  pair  of  tubercles  ('  testes '  of  anthro- 
])otomy)  to  the  optic  lobes  (*  nates '  ib.).     Into  the  cavity  of  the 
small  hemispheric  vesicles,  fig.  585,  y,  i,  the  *  corpora  striata  * 
first  bulge,  and  are  soon  followed  by  the  hippocampal  protuber- 
ances :  with  the  former  appear  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  anterior 
commissure,  with  the  latter  those  of  the  hippocampal  commissure. 
In  Marsupials  this  is  the  sole  addition  to  the  transverse  connec- 
tions  of  the   hemispheres   common   to   lower   Vertebrates:    in 
IMucentals,  development  of  the  commissural  system  proceeds  to 
establish   the   supraventricular   mass   called   'corpus   callosum.* 
But  this  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  increased  development 
of  the  cerebral  lobes :    the  Lissencephala  retain  the  lyencephalous 

'  Lxxv'.  pi.  vii.  figs.  11,  12. 
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superficies  and  proportions  of  the  superincambent  masses  of  the 
prosencephalon.  In  the  Gyrencephala  these  extend  backward 
over  the  mesencephalon,  and  more  or  less  of  the  cerebellum :  from 
the  lissencephalous  condition  transitorily  shown  by  the  human 
foetus^  fig.  125,  the  middle  lobes,  dy  progressively  grow  into 
posterior  ones,  finally  extending  in  Archeneephala  above  and 
beyond  the  cerebellum,  and  acquiring  the  proportions  and  condi- 
tions of  the  posterior  horns  of  the  lateral  ventricles  and  *  hippo- 
campi minores*  peculiar  to  and  characteristic  of  the  human 
brain. 

§  408.  Development  of  Mammalian  Skeleton, — The  notochord 
early  begins  to  show  a  series   of  dilatations  answering  to  the 
later  intervertebral  spaces.'     In  the  embryo  head  the  blastemal 
coverings  of  the  piers  of  the  anterior  cephalic  haemal  arch  (maxil- 
lanes)  project  freely,  and  appear  as  processes  of  the  second  (man- 
dibular) arch:  only  the  proximal  parts  of  the  third  (hyoidean) 
arch  are  indicated  by  indentations,  and  the  piers  do  not  project 
freely.     The  chief  developmental  mammalian  modification  arises 
from  the  proximity  of  the  precociously  and  rapidly  growing  ap- 
pendages of  the  acoustic  sense-organ  (^ossicula  audittks  *)  peculiar 
to  the  class :  accompanied  with  a  reduction  of  the  proximal  part 
of  the  mandibular  arch  to  the  support  of  the  tympanum,  and 
with  a  slight  forward  dislocation  of  the  distal  part  of  the  arch. 
In  Monotremes  the  tympanic  (voL  iL  fig.  197,  28),  large  and 
well-ossified  in  the  blind  and  naked  young,  has  its  growth  ar- 
rested and  diverted  by  the  rapid  and  excessive  growth  of  the 
malleus,  which  becomes  anchylosed  to  the  tympanic  by  its  long 
process,  0,  whilst  its  *  manubrium,'  c,  gives  attachment  to  the 
radiating  fibres  of  the  muscle  of  the  ear-drum.     The  incus,  6,  is 
represented  by  a  small  and  early  confluent  epiphysis.     The  colu- 
melliform  stapes  d  is  relatively  small  as  in  other  Mammals.     The 
base  of  the  mandible  extends  inwardly  to  join  the  tympanic,  and 
its  articular  surface  is  also  extended  outward,  as  in  the  Bird :  the 
conformity  with  the  Chick  in  the  relations  of  both  tympanic  and 
mandible  to  the  primary  and  transitory  cartilaginous  haemal  arch, 
and  the  plain  homology  of  the  ossicle,  6,  with  the  better  developed 
incus  of  higher  Mammals,   are  decisive  against   the  revival  of 
Reichert's  ill-founded  conclusion  as  to  the  homology  of  the  Mam- 
malian incus  with  the  os  quadratum  (tympanic)  of  Birds  and 
Reptiles.     In  the  mammary  Kangaroo  the  tympanic,  embracing 
by  an  upper  bifurcation  the  hind  part  of  '  Meckel's  cartilage,' 
develops   a  convexity  below   adapted  to  the  inner  side  of  the 

•  cocxxni*. 
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ascending  ramus  of  the  mandible,  and  a  smooth  joint-like  sui- 
face,  fitting  into  the  upper  concavity  of  the  inverted  asgl 
answering  to  the  persistent  inner  articular  part  of  the  condjk  h 
birds.^  The  fourth  htemal  arch  is  close  to  the  occiput  in  the  Buk- 
nant,  and  retrogrades  as  the  neck  is  lengthened  out  hy  Tertebr? 
interposed  between  head  and  chest.  It  retains,  in  Cetacean*, 
almost  the  typical  position  exemplified  in  Fishes. 

The  common  ossiBcation  of  articular  ends  of  bones  from  centra 
distinct  from  that  of  the  shaft  is  a  mammalian  developmental  cio- 
racteristic.  The  ultimate  confluence  of  the  ^  epiphyses'  (toL  il 
p.  297)  with  the  'diaphysis'  indicates  maturity  of  growth:  b: 
in  this  relation  there  are  differences  in  the  same  skeleton  and  ii 
different  species.  In  Man  the  epiphyses  of  the  limb-bones  towvc 
which  the  '  arteri»  nutritise '  run  (p.  619)  first  coalesce  with  dt 
shaft ;  those  at  the  distal  end  of  the  humerus  and  proximal  cxkL' 
of  the  two  antibrachialsy  ^  g*»  ftt  puberty,  those  at  the  opposite 
ends  of  the  same  bones  at  the  twentieth  year.  The  proxim&l 
epiphysis  of  the  femur  coalesces  about  the  eighteenth  year,  \k 
distal  one  at  the  twentieth ;  the  proximal  epiphysis  of  the  tibu 
joins  the  shaft  about  the  twenty-fifth  year,  the  distal  epiphysis 
five  years  earlier.  The  epiphyses  of  the  vertebral  bodies  coalesce 
about  the  twenty-first  year  in  Bimana,  but  they  continue  distinct 
for  a  much  longer  proportional  period  of  life  in  Cetacecu  Epi- 
physes and  short  bones  of  limbs,  those  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus, 
e.  g.5  continue  cartilaginous  some  time  after  the  shafls  of  the 
long  bones  are  ossified,  as  shown  in  fig.  586.  This  figure  ato 
exemplifies  the  early  manifestation  of  ordinal  characters;  the 
inner  digit  of  the  pelvic  limb,  in  the  festal  Monkey  (  Cercopithecti 

sabiBus)  already  shows  by  its  relative 

J  shortness  and  divergence  from  the 
others  that  it  is  destined  to  oppose 
them,  and  to  terminate  the  member  bj 
a  prehensile  hand:  while,  from  the 
earliest  manifestation  of  the  digits  of 
the  same  limb  in  the  human  embryo, 
the  ^  hallux '  by  its  proportions  and 
From  f«tai  lower  limb;  nut.  sise.         parallelism  with  the  othcr  toes  indi- 

o,  MoDkej.    6,  Man.   ooLXXVii",  ^        j.i_       J      x»       a*  r  aI.  i  i 

cates  the  destination  of  the  answerable 
part  to  become  a  plantigrade  foot,  perfected  to  sustain  and  more 
the  body  of  an  erect  Biped. 

§  409.  Membrana  pupillaris, — The  differences  in  degree  of  indi- 

*  ccxcv".  p.  727. 
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Tidual  development  attained  at  birth  parallel,  in  MammaU,  those 
in  Birds  expressed  by  the  terms  altricei  and  praeoeet  (voL  ii. 
p.  265).  The  hoofed  quadruped  enters  the  world  with  the  use 
of  all  its  senses;  in  a  few  hours  can  follow  the  dam,  and  Iceep 
pace  with  her  if  she  sees 
cause  for  flight :  the  feline  fiiJ 

is  bom  blind  and  helpless ; 
some  days  elapse  ere  the 
commissure  of  the  eyelids  is 
unsealed.  Corresponding 
steps  in  the  human  organ 
of  vision  are  completed  be- 
fore birth.  At  the  Gdh 
month  of  fcetal  life  tJie  pu- 
pillary aperture  is  very 
wide,  and  is  occupied  by  a 
rich  layer  of  looped  capilla- 
ries supported  by  a  produc- 
tion of  the  membrane  of  the 
aqueous  humour,  iig.  567,  A. 
As  the  iris  is  developed  the 
pupil  contracts  an<]  the  vessels  of  the  pupillary  membrane  diminish 
in  size  and  number ;  so  tliat  at  the  eighth  month  only  a  few  vessels 
are  seen  crossing  the  transparent  membrane,  as  at  b.  Shortly 
before  birth,  or  for  a  weelc  after,  a  mere  shred  of  the  membrane 
may  be  detected,  as  in  c  and  D,  and  these  are  soon  absorbed. 

§410.  Fatal  circulation. — The  early  stages  in  the  development 
of  the  vascular  system  closely  correspond,  in  Alaminals,  with  those 
in  Birds  (vol.  ii.  p.  263,  fig.  136):  the  steps  in  the  establishment 
of  the  aortic  arch,  with  their  relations  to  conditions  of  primary 
branches  characteristic  of  species,  and  to  rare  anomalies,  have  been 
explained  at  pp.  534-537 ;  here,  therefore,  there  only  remun  a  few 
words  to  be  said  of  the  ftetal  characters  of  the  circulating  system. 

The  blood  of  the  foetus,  after  passing  through  the  ramifications 
of  the  allantoic  arteries,  fig.  588,  u',  U,  in  the  placenta,  returns 
by  the  allantoic  vein,  m.  This,  on  entering  the  abdomen,  passes 
above  and  superficial  to  the  duodenum,  within  the  peritoneal  fold 
called  '  suspensory  ligament '  of  the  liver,  to  the  great  fissure  of 
that  organ,  where  it  carries  part  of  its  blood  directly,  by  the 
'  ductus  venoeus,'  d,  to  the  post-caval,  v,  and  part  is  disti  ibuted  by 
the  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  l,  through  the  substance  of  the 
liver,  and  is  then  conveyed  by  the  hepatic  veins,  /,  into  the 
general  current  of  the  returning  blood.     Thus,  the  right  auricle 
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of  the  heart,  h',  receives  not  only  the  blood  which  has  circuliv : , 

through  the  body  of  the  fa?tus,  but  also  that  which  has  pa.v'-. 

through  the  placenta,  consequently  a  mixture  of  venous  and  a:- 1 

terial   blood;  —  the  blood  in   the  precaval,   r",    being  CDtird- 

venous,  that  in  the  post-caval,  v,  being  mixed.      A  part  of  tt  ■ 

blood  BO  accumulated  in  the  right  auni 

^'  passes  into  the  left  auricle,  A,  by  the  '  f"-> 

men  ovale,'  f,  in  the  septum  auriculanjc- 

and  it  is  chiefly  the  blood  from  the  [■>:- 

caval  which  takes  that  course.     The  r»t ' 

the  blood  entering  the  right  auricle  )ia;.'~ 

into  the  right  ventricle,  h',  and  thence  bt 

the  pulmonary  artery :  but  very  little  blv. 

LB  sent  to  the  collapsed  lungs,  for  a  pas^3> 

of  communication  continues  from  the  ]  d- 

monary  artery  into  the  descending  aorta'' 

retention  of  part  of  the  third  primitive  »ri^ 

fig  420,  forming  the  '  ductus    arteriibs- 

fig  588,  d;  thus  the  greater  mass  of  U' 

blood  which  in  the  adult  would  have  pr- 

ceeded  to  the  lungs,  is  in  the  fcctus  imur- 

diately  transmitted  to  the  aorta,  a.     Tll-. 

after    its    origin   from   the   left    v  en  iritis. 

delivers  almost  all  the  blood  expelled  by  \\ . 

contraction  of  that  cavity  into  the  cann  . 

and  subclavian  arteries,  while   the  ducr- 

artenosus  passing  between  the  trunk  oft' 

rait  cirruiition  Htn  from     pulmonary  artery  and  the  descending  aor* 

directs  the  blood  which  passes  through  -.r 

right  ventricle  to  the  lower  regions  of  the  body.     In  this  maui  ■ 

the  upper  regions  are  supplied  with  the  most  arterialised  pan 

the  blood  from  the  left  side   of  the  heart  and  aorta,  while  il 

purely  venous  blood  is  propelled  from  the  right  ventricle  throi;: 

the  pulmonary  artery  and  ductus  arteriosus  into  the  descendic. 

aorta,  and  consequently  into  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and  t 

the  allantoic  arteries  to  the  placenta.     The  circulation  in  li 

fcctal  Mammal  thus  offers  a  close  and  interesting  analogy  to  th:: 

in  adult  Crocodilian  Reptiles  (vol.  i.  p.  512). 

The  foramen  ovale  in  the  septum  of  the  auricles,  the  ducn 
arteriosus  passing  from  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  aorta,  i: 
ductus  venosus  leading  from  the  allantoic  vein  U>  the  post^<av:. 
and  the  allantoic  (umbiUcal)  vein  and  arteries,  are  the  structur. 
peculiarities  of  the  mammalian  fcetal  circulating  ot^ans.      Tlu-i 
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(lassages  are  all  closed  up,  and  the  allantoic  vessels  obliterated  at 
the  navel,  after  pulmonic  respiration  is  established  at  birth. 

§  411.  Definition  of  Male  and  Female  Organs. — In  the  Mam- 
malian as  in  other  Tertebrat«  embryos  the  un^nital  parts,  before 
showing  distinction  of  sex,  appear  in  a  seemingly  more  complex 
or  multiplex  condition  than  when  per- 
fected at  a  later  stage.    As  in  fig.  589, 
we  recognise  the  basis  of  the  true  or 
persistent  kidneys,  a,  with  their  duct, 
e;  the  antecedent  deciduous  kidney, 
or  'WolflSan'  body,  b,  b  here  on  the 
wane,  with  its  excretory  duct,  f;  the 
beginning    of   the    essential    genital 
gland  is   marked  c,  the  adrenals,  d, 
and  the  tubes  called  *  ducts  of  Mul- 
ler,'  g. 

In  the  male  Mammalian  embryo  the 
duct,^,  becomes  connected  by  a  white 
granular  process  with  a  similar  one 
from  the  gland,  c,  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  Wolffian  body :  by  the  union  of 
these  offshoots  b  formed  the  epididy- 
mis, and  the  gland  e  can  then  be  de- 
termined as  the  te^tb:  the  dncts, 
g,  shrink  and  are  metamorphosed  into  the  protometra.  In 
the  female  there  are  not  such  converging  growths  between  the 
duct  y  and  the  gland  c:  the  duct  _/*  shrinks  with  the  Wolffian 
body,  and  is  reduced  to  the  remnant  rec(^;nisable  in  the  adnlt 
as  a  'canal  of  MalpighL'  But  the  tube,y,  rises  above  the  Wolffian 
body,  expands  as  at  «,  fig.  590,  and  afterwards  opens  at  f.  As 
theWolffian  body  atrophies, 
the  duct,  /,  fig.  589,  be-  ««► 

gins  to  be  tortuous  in  the  ,  _-7^~»,        "  ^"' 

male,  and  becomes  *  sperm- 
duct';  while^  shrinks:  but, 
in  the  female,  g  widens, 
and  becomes,  as  in  fig.  591, 

oviduct,  tf,  and  uterine  horn,  ,  ■ — ^     --- 

b :  but  the  distinction  b  late  i  ' 

in  the  Ruminant  embryo.  r^.i^or^,.,^^^.  ™„-. 

In  the  human  embryo  at 
three  months,  the  lower  or  distal  portions  of  c,  e,  fig.  592,  have 
dilated  and  become  fused  into  the  uterus,  a,  which  still  shows 
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th«  indent  of  its  primittTe  division.  The  remnant  of  the  Wolffisa 
body,  e,  e,  is  long  reoogniBable  aa  the  '  paroTariunD.*  The 
ovaries,  d,  d,  are  amooth  and  elongate;  the  ronnd  ligaments,  d,  b, 
are  relatively  large. 

In  certain  malformations  more  or  less  of  the  primitive  condi- 


tions of  the  genital  oi^na  are  retained,  and  give  rise  to  '  her- 
maphrodite '  states  of  the  parts.    In  fig.  593,  a,  a,  are  the  testes 
with  which  the  ducta, /,  in  fig.   589,  had  eifected  their  union, 
£03  and    beooroe  '  vasa   de- 

ferentia,'  fig.  593,  d,  d : 
d  is  a  combination  of  ejn- 
didymis  with  the  abdo- 
minal ends  of  the  '  mul- 
lerian  ducts,' y,  figs.  589, 
593,  here  continuii^ 
closed  and  having  be- 
come adherent  to  the 
mass  including  a  rem- 
nantof  the  Wolffian  body. 
Development  of  the  mul- 
lerian  ducts  has,  how- 
ever, proceeded  to  a  de- 
finition-of  the  oviduct  or 
fallopian  tube,  fig.  593. 
g,  and  of  the  uterine 
horn,/,/,  with  the  body 
of  the  uterus  and  vi^^ina. 
e :  it  J9  normally  reduced 
Dm  mil*  MTU  to  *  protometia,'  in  lig. 
525,  c. 

$  412.  Descent  ofteitei. — In  all  Mammals,  save  the  true  testi- 
conda,  a  preparatory  structure  is  established  for  either  pwiodieal 
or  permanent  withdrawal  of  the  testes  from  out  the  abdomen. 
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tin  the  human  foetus  this  structure,  called  '  gubemaculum  testis/ 

fig.  594,  consists  of  a  central  axis  of  soft  gelatinous  substance 

[rife  urith  nucleate  cells  and  surrounded  by  fibrous  tissue,  which 

soon  exhibits  the  striped  characteristic  of  voluntary  muscle.    Some 

of  these  fibres  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  lo,  and  traverse 

the  abdominal  ring,  6,  here  diagrammatically  indicated  in  CuR- 

LiNG^S  excellent  article  CCXLIi";  by  'Poupart's  ligament,"  7, 7 :  a 

second  series  of  fibres,  9,  arise  from  *  Poupart's  ligament,'  and, 

with  the  pubic  fibres,  s,  seem  in  many  Lissencephala  to  be  an 

inverted  part  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversales  muscles : 

the  whole,  inclosed  by  aveolar  tissue,  and  connected  by  a  fold  of 

594  595 


DuiTUB  of  the  gnbemaaitani  and  testicle  Dtagmn  of  tl»e  testicle  Imnediatelj  after  Its  arrlfil 

preTlou  to  its  deecent.   cczi^i".  In  the  scrotitiii.   cxzkui*. 

peritoneum  to  the  psoas  muscle,  extends  to  the  testis,  2.      This 
^  gubemaculum  '  shrinking  or  contracting,  or  both,  between  the 
fifth  and  six  months  of  human  gestation,  draws  the  testis  from 
below  the  kidney,  i,  to  the  abdominal  ring,  6,  where  it  rests  to 
the  end  of  the  seventh  month.     During  the  eighth   month  it 
traverses  the  inguinal  canal,  and  by  the  end  of  the  ninth  month 
has  reached  the  scrotum,  where  it  is  commonly  found  at  birth, 
with  the  remnant  of  the  scrotal  part  of  the  gubemaculum, 
fig.  595,  2.     The  iliac,  4,  and  the 'pubic,  5,  portions  of  the  mus- 
cular tissue  have  now  become  the  '  cremaster':  the  bag  of  peri- 
toneum, 8,  3,  carried  out  with  the  testis,  i,  is  converted,  by 
obliteration  of  the  neck,  into  '  tunica  vaginalis  testis.'     In  scrotal 
Mammalia,  as  a  rule,  it  remains  pervious,  and  it  communicates 
widely  with  the  abdomen  in  periodical  testiconda. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

MAMMARY  AND  MARSUPIAL   ORGANS. 

§  413.  In  Monotretnata. — In  a  female  Omithorhynchus,  shot  in 
December,  and  of  which  the  *  corpora  lutea '  indicated  that  she 
had  recently  brought  forth  young,  the  mammary  glands  formed 
an  oblong  flattened  mass  on  each  side  of  the  ventral  parietes  of 
the  abdomen.    Each  gland  was  composed  of  between  one  hundred 
and  two. hundred  elongated  subcylindrical  lobes,  fig.  596,  con- 
verging to  a  small  oval  areola^  fig.  597,  in^the  abdominal  integu- 
ment, situated  between  three  and  four  inches  from  the  cloaca,  and 
about  one  inch  from  the  medial  line.     The  lobes  are  rounded  and 
enlarged  at  their  free  extremities,  and  become  narrower  to  about 
one-third  from  the  point  of  insertion,  where  they  end  in  slender 
ducts,  fig.  596,  a.  Almost  all  the  lobes  are  situated  at  the  outer  side 
of  the  areola,  and  consequently  converge  toward  the  mesial  line  (»f 
the  abdomen :  in  fig.  596  they  are  exposed  by  reflecting  outwanl 
the  skin.     Between  the  gland  and  the  integument  the  panniculus 
camosus  is  interposed,  closely  adhering  to  the  latter,  but  con- 
nected with  the  gland  by  loose  cellular  membrane.     This  muscle 
is  here  a  line  in  thickness,  its  fibres  are  longitudinal,  and,  sepa- 
rating, leave  an  elliptical  space  for  the  passage  of  the  ducts  of 
the  gland  to  the  areola.     On  the  external  surface  of  the  skin, 
when  the  hair  is  removed,  this  areola  can  only  be  distingiiished 
by  the  larger  size  of  the  orifices  of  the  lacteal  ducts,  compared 
with  those  for  the  transmission  of  the  hairs.     The  orifices  of  the 
ducts  thus  grouped  together  form  an  oval  spot,  five  lines  in  the 
long  and  three  in  the  short  diameter.     Neither  in  this  nor  any 
other  of  the  many  specimens  in  which  I  have  dissected  the  mam- 
mary glands  was  the  surface  on  which  the  ducts  terminated  raised 
in  the   slightest  degree  beyond  the   level   of  the   surrounding 
integument. 

In  a  full-grown  female,  killed  in  August,  in  which  two  enlarged 
ovisacs  indicated  the  preparation  of  ova  for  impregnation,  the 
mammary  gland  was  reduced  to  the  size  given  in  fig.  598  :  diverg- 
ing tracts  of  cellular  sheaths  with  fat  indicated  a  previous  seasonal 
enlargement. 

Mercury  injected  into  the  substance  of  a  lobe  diffused  itself 
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in  minute  globules  through 
the  parenchjina,  and  at  a 
distance  of  an  inch  it  en- 
tered a  central  duct,  down 
which  it  freely  ran  to  the 
areola,  where  it  escaped 
externally  from  one  of  the 
minute  orifices  just  de- 
scribed. This  process  was 
repeated  on  moat  of  the 
lobes  with  similar  results: 
the  greater  part  of  them 
tenninated  by  a  elogle  duct 


1  :u 


opening  exteriorly  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  rest,  but  in 
a  few  instances  the  ducts 
of  two  contiguous  lobules 
united  into  one,  and  in  these 
cases  the  mercury  returned 
by  the  anastomosing  duct 
and  penetrated  the  sub- 
stance of  the  other  lobe  as 
freely  as  that  into  which 
the  pipe  had  been  inserted. 
Some  of  the  lobes  injected 
by  the  reflux  of  the  mercury 
through  the  duct,  and  of 
which  it  was  more  certain 
that  the  glandular  structure 
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—p^^o^^^i^  and  not  the  cellular  mem- 
1^?  ff^.-if  .\-  brane  wia  filled,  were 
dried,  and  various  aec- 
tioiu  were  subtnitied  tu 
microscopical  ezamina- 
tioD.  At  the  greater  ex- 
tremity they  are  miDotely 
cellular,  the  cells  com- 
muDTcatiiig  with  duct^ 
elongating  as  the  lobule 
growa  narrower,  dilating. 
and  terminatiiig  in  t 
larger  central  canal,  or 
receptacle,  frmn  which 
the  excretory  duct  is  ctm- 
tiuued.  On  making  a 
section  of  the  corium 
through  the  middle  of 
the  areola  the  ducts  are 
seen  to  convert  to  the 
external  sui-face,  but 
there  is  no  inverted  or 
concealed  nipple  at  this 
part,  as  in  the  Kangaroo. 
Fig.  599  gives  a  magni- 
fied view  of  this  section, 
with  the  section  of  one 
of  the  dried  and  injected 
lobules.  On  the  first  an- 
nouncement, by  Mec- 
kel, of  the  existence 
of  abdominal  glands  of 
the  size  and  structure 
shown  in  fig.  596,  it  wa» 
objected,  that  they  did 
not  possess  the  charac- 
ters of  a  true  mammary 
gland,  and  that  they  re- 
sembled rather  the  clu^ 
ters  of  elongated  follicles 
situated  on  the  flanks  of 
Salamanders,  and  still 
more  to  the  odorifcnnis 
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scent-gUmds  at  the  sides  of  the  abdofnen  in  Shrews,  which  are  most 
active  at  the  season  of  the  rut.'     I  pot  this  question  to  the  test, 
first  by  showing  the  true  structure  of  the  manunarj  lobules,  and 
next  by  comparing  the  relative  size  of  the  glands  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  ovaria.'     The  abdominal  scent^glands  are  present  in 
both  sexes,  and  become  largest  in  the  male  Shrews :  but,  in  the 
Omithorhynchus  the  glands  are  confined  to  the  female,  and  vary 
in  degree  of  development  at  different  periods  in  individuals  of  equal 
size,  attaining  an  enormous  development  after  gestation  and  being 
small  at  the  rutting  season.     The  secretion  being  conveyed  out- 
wardly by  means  of  numerous  long  and  narrow  ducts  indicates  itA 
fluid  nature,  and  is  contrary  to  the  mode  in  which  odorous  sub- 
stances are  excreted.     The  excretory  orifices  are  by  no  means 
extended  over  so  wide  a  space,  in  proportion,  as  in  the  Shrew, 
but  are  collected  into  one  which  accords  with  the  size  of  the 
mouth  of  the  young  animal,  and  this  spot  is  situated  in  a  part  of 
the  body  convenient  for  the  transmission  of  a  lacteal  secretion 
from  the  mother  to  her  offspring. 

Compared  with  an  ordinary  mammary  gland,  that  of  the 
Omithorhynchus  differs  chiefly  in  the  absence  of  the  nipple,  and, 
consequently,  of  the  surrounding  vascular  structure  necessary  for 
its  erection.  But  the  remarkable  modification  of  the  mouth  in 
the  young  Omithorhynchus  removes  much  of  the  diflBculty  which 
previously  attached  itself  to  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  an 
animal  with  a  beak  obtaining  its  nutriment  by  suction.  The 
^vidth  of  the  mouth  in  the  snudlest  observed  Omithorhynchus, 
fig.  600,  corresponds  with  the  size  of  the  mammary  areola ;  and 
the  broad  tongue,  extending  to  the  apices  of  the  broad,  short,  and 
soft  jaws,  fig.  601 ,  with  the  fold  of  integument  continued  across 
the  angle  of  the  mouth,  are  all  modifications  which  prepare  us  to 
admit  such  a  co-adaptation  of  the  mouth  of  the  young  to  the 
mammary  outlet  of  the  parent  as,  with  the  combined  actions 
of  suction  in  the  recipient,  and  compression  of  gland  in  the 
expellent,  to  effect  this  essentially  Mammalian  mode  of  nourish- 
ment. 

The  circumstances  which  first  attract  attention  in  these  singular 
objects,  fig.  600,  are  the  absence  of  hair,  the  soft  flexible  condition 
of  the  mandibles,  and  the  shortness  of  these  parts  in  proportion 
to  their  breadth  as  compared  with  those  of  the  adult.  The  in- 
tegument with  which  the  mandibles  are  covered  is  thinner  than 
that  which  covers  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  smoother,  presenting 

■      xcrf',  p.  467.  '  LXXTi'. 
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under  the  lens  a  minutely  granulated  surface  when  the  cuticle  is 
removed,  which,  however,  is  extremely  thin,  and  has  ^one  of 
the  homy  character  which  the  claws  at  this  period  present. 
The  margins  of  the  upper  heak  are  rounded,  smooth,  thick,  and 
fleshy ;  the  whole  of  the  under  mandible,  fig.  601,  g,  is  flexible, 
and  bends  down  upon  the  neck 
when  the  mouth  is  attempted  to  be 
opened.  The  tongue,  ib.  h,  which 
in  the  adult  is  lodged  far  back  in 
the  mouth,  advances  in  the  young 
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animal  close  to  the  end  of  the  lower  mandible  ;  all  the  increase  of 
the  jaws  beyond  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  which  in  the  adult  gives  rise 
to  a  form  of  the  mouth  so  ill  calculated  for  suction  or  applicati<m 
to  a  flattened  surface,  is  peculiar  to  that  period,  and  consequently 
forms  no  argument  gainst  the  fitness  of  the  animal  to  receive 
the  mammary  secretion  at  an  earlier  stage  of  existence.  The 
breadth  of  the  tongue  in  the  larger  of  the  young  specimens  was 
3^  lines;  in  the  adult  it  is  only  one  line  broader;  and  this  dis- 
proportionate development  is  plainly  indicative  of  the  importance 
of  the  organ  to  the  young  animal,  both  in  receiving  and  swallow- 
ing its  food.  The  mandibles  arc  surrounded  at  their  base  by  a 
thin  fold  of  integument,  which  extends  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
from  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw  to  equal  the  breadth  of  the  base 
of  the  upper  one,  and  must  increase  the  facility  for  receiving  the 
milk  ejected  from  the  mammary  areola  of  the  mother.  The 
oblique  lines  which  characterise  the  sides  of  the  lower  mandible 
in  the  adult  were  faintly  visible  on  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
same  jaw  of  the  young  animal :  a  minute  ridge  of  the  inner  sides 
of  these  lines  indicates  the  situations  of  the  anterior  homy  teeth 
of  the  adult. 

The  exterior  nostrils,  ib.  n,  communicate  with  the  mouth  by 
the  foramina  incisiva,  which  are  situated  at  nearly  three  lines 
distance  from  the  end  of  the  ui)pcr  mandible,  and  are  each 
guarded  by  a  membranous  fold  extending  from  their  anterior 
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margin :  the  nasal  cavity  then  extends  backward,  and  terminates 
immediatelj  above  the  larynx,  the  tip  of  the  epiglottis  extending 
into  it,  and  resting  upon  the  soft  palate. 

On  the  middle  line  of  the  upper  mandible  and  a  little  anterior 
to  the  nostrils  there  is  a  minute  fleshy  eminence  lodged  in  a  slight 
depression,  fig.  601,  b.     In  the  smaller  specimen  this  is  surrounded 
by  a  discontinuous  margin  of  the  epidermis,  with  which  substance, 
therefore,  and  probably  (from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  shed) 
thickened  or  homy,  the  caruncle  had  been  covered.     It  is   a 
structure  of  which  the  upper  mandible  of  the  adult  presents  no 
trace,  and  is  obviously  analogous  to  the  homy  knob  which  is 
observed  on  the  upper  mandible  in  the  fcetus  of  aquatic  and 
gallinaceous  Birds.     I  do  not,  however,  conceive  that  this  struc- 
ture is  necessarily  indicative  of  the  mandible's  having  been  applied, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  to  overcome  a  resistance  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  kind  as  that  for  which  it  is  designed  in  the  young 
Birds  which  possess  it.     The  shell-breaking  knob  is  found  in 
only  a  part  of  the  class  ;  and  although  the  similar  caruncle  in  the 
Omithorhynchus  affords  a  curious  additional  aflBnity  to  the  Aves 
precocesy  yet,  as  all  the  known  history  of  the  ovum  points  strongly 
to  its  ovo-viviparous  development,  the  balance  of  evidence  is  still 
in  favour  of  the  young  being  brought  forth  alive. 

The  situation  of  the  eyes,  ib.  r,  was  indicated  by  the  conver- 
gence of  a  few  wrinkles  to  one  point ;  but  when,  even  in  the  larger 
of  the  two  specimens,  these  were  put  upon  the  stretch,  the  in- 
tegument was  found  entire,  and  completely  shrouding  or  covering 
the  eyeball  anteriorly.     The  fact  is  of  importance  to  the  question 
of  the  mammiferous  character  of  the  Omithorhynchus.     For  on 
the  supposition  of  the  young  animal  possessing  locomotive  facul- 
ties, which  would  enable  it  like  the  young  gosling,  inunediately 
after  birth  or  exclusion,  to  follow  the  parent  in  the  water,  and 
there  to  receive  its  nutriment  (whether  mucous  or  otherwise),  the 
sense  of  vision  ought  certainly  to  be  granted  to  it  in  order  to 
direct  its  movements.     The  privation  of  this  sense,  on  the  con- 
trary, implies  a  confinement  to  the  nest,  and  a  reception  on  land 
of  the  mammary  secretion  of  the  parent.     The  auditory  orifices, 
ib.  dy  are  situated  about  a  line  behind  the  eyes.     The  general 
form  of  the  body  and  the  cartilaginous  condition  of  the  bones 
of  the  extremities  equally  militate  against  the  young  Omitho- 
rhynchus possessing,  at  this  period  of  its  existence,  active  powers 
of  swimming  or  creeping.    The  head  and  tail  are  closely  approxi- 
mated on  the  ventral  aspect,  requiring  force  to  pull  the  body  out 
into  a  straight  line ;  and  the  relative  quantity  of  integument  on 
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the  back  »nd  belly  diows  that  the  poation  necessary  for  the  da- 
progreHive  motioiu  is  mmataral  at  this  stage  of  growth. 

The  toes  on  each  of  the  four  feet  were  completely  formed.  SLJ 
teiminated  by  cmred,  conical,  homy  claws ;  but   the  nataK^rj 
fold  of  membrane  of  the  fore  foot  had  not  the  same  [wt^mrtioiui 
extent  as  in  the  adult,  and  the  spar  of  the  hind  foot   did  a-r, 
project  beycMMl  its  socket  in  either  specimen.     In  the  smaller  one. 
which  was  a  male,  it  presented  the  form  of  an  obtuse  p^tilla: 
while  in    the    larger  specimeD,   tl- 
thongh  a  female,  it  was  more  plaialj 
^^^^  £     developed  and  more  pointed,  fig.  SOS. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^m  f*  ^I'bis  circumstance  is  in  exact  ae- 
i^^^^^^^^^^^K  oordance  with  the  known  laws  of  the 
^^^^^^^^^^^^R  development  of  sexual  diatioction^. 
^^^^^^^^^^^^p  especially  of  those  of  secondary  im- 
^^^^^H^^HP^  portance,  such  as  beards,  mane^ 
^^^^^^^Jr  plumes,    horns,    tusks,    spurs,   Ac, 

^  which  do  not  avail  in  dastii)g;nieliii^ 

"'°*'°^JII?i.T''ii!lSr°*iSS'""""^  the  sexes  till  towards  the  period  of 
puberty. 
In  the  Echidna  hyttrix  the  mammary  glands  resemble  in 
structure  and  poBition  those  of  the  Omithorkynchua :  but  the 
ducts,  when  the  gland  is  functionally  developed,  open  into  a 
Hraall  t#gumentary  pouch,  fig.  603,  c.  The  gland,  ib.  a,  is  of  a 
flattened,  eubelliptic  form.  The  lobules  converge  toward  the 
mesial  line,  in  their  course  to  terminate  in  the  fundus  of  the 
pouch.  Each  lobe  is  a  solid  parenchymatous  body ;  the  duct  is 
more  directly  continued  from  a  canal  which  may  be  traced  about 
halfway  toward  the  fundus  of  the  lobule ;  the  canal  gives  off 
numerous  short  branches  from  its  circumference,  which  subdivide 
and  terminate  in  clusters  of  subspherical  '  acini '  or  secerning 
cellules.  The  structiu^  is  on  the  same  general  plan  as  that  of 
the  mammary  glands  in  higher  Mammals,  but  the  cellules  are 
proportionally  larger.  Each  gland  consists  of  about  100  long, 
narrow,  flattened  lobes,  obtusely  rounded  at  their  free  ends; 
they  are  surrounded  by  a  loose  capsule  of  cellular  tissue,  and 
lie  between  a  thick  '  pannlculus  carnosus,'  adherent  to  the  abdo- 
minal integument,  ib.  d,  and  the  'obliquus  externua  abdraninis' 
muscle,  on  a  plane  exterior  or  '  lateral '  to  the  pouch.  On  ead» 
side  of  the  abdominal  integument,  about  two  inches  in  advance 
of  the  cloaca,  and  about  three  inches  and  a  half  frmn  the 
base  of  the  tail,  is  the  aperture,  which  is  longitudinal  and  di- 
rected towards  tlie  median  line.    The  skin  of  the  abdomen,  where 
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it  begins  to  be  inverted,  loses  thickness,  and  «t  the  fundus  of 
the  pouch,  ib.  e,  is  only  half  as  thick  as  where  it  overepreads  the 
abdomen. 

I  have  not  hitherto  met  with  any  trace  or  beginning  of  snch 
abdominal  pouches  in  the  various  Omithorhynehi  in  which  I  have 
had  occasion  to  note  different  phases  of  the  development  of  the 
ovaria  and  mammary  glands.  A  warm-blooded  air-breather,  com- 
pelled to  seek  its  food  in  water,  could  not  safely  carry  the  progeny 


it  hod  brought  forth  in  a  pocket  beneath  its  body  during  such 
quest:  all  observers  have  noted  the  nest-making  instinct  of  the 
Platypus,  and  in  such  temporary  and  extraneous  structures  only 
have  the  young  been  hitherto  found. 

The  question  remains,  whether  the  marsupial  pouches  of  the 
Echidna  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  young?  It  is  certain 
that  they  only  commence  with  the  growth  or  enlargement  of  the 
mammary  glands  preliminary  to  birth.  In  the  young  specimen  of 
female  Echidna  in  which  the  glands  were  first  discovered '  their 
duels  opened  upon  a  plane  surface  of  the  abdominal  int^ument. 
In  a  nearly  full^rown  unimpregnated  female  there  was  also  a 
total  absence  of  inflected  folds  of  the  integument  where  the 
mammary  ducts  terminate.  Some  movement,  perhaps,  of  these 
dects  in  connection- witii  the  enlargement  of  the  mammary  lobes, 
ander  the  stimulus  of  preparation  for  a  coming  oflfapring,  may, 
with  associated  growth  of  the  abdominal  integument  surrounding 
the  areola,  be  amongst  the  physical  causes  of  the  first  formation 
of  the  pouch. 

The  young  Echidna,  ib.  e,  resembles  the  new-bom  Kangaroo 
in  the  proportions  of  the  limbs  to  the  body,  in  the  inferior  size 
and  development  of  the  digits  <^  the  hinder  pair,  and  in  the  fee- 
ble indication  of  eyes  or  eyelids.  But  the  mouth  is  proportionally 
'  oocxxm".  p.  179. 
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wider^  and  has  the  form  of  a  transverse  slit ;  it  is  not  circular. 
Upon  the  upper  lip,    in  the  midline  between  the  two  nostrib« 
is  a  small  protuberance,  corresponding  to  that  in  the  young  of 
the  Ornithorhynchus  paradoxusy  and  wanting  the  cuticle.      The 
tongue    is   broad   and   flat,  extending  to  the  'rictus  oris,'   but 
very  short  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  parent,  and  of  a  very 
different  shape.     The  tail  is  much  shorter  than  in  the    young 
Kangaroo,  and  shows  as  much  proportional  size  as  in  the  full- 
grown  Ecliidnay  in  which  it  is  a  mere  stump  concealed  by  the 
quills  and  hair.     The  head  is  proportionally  longer  and  more 
slender  in  the  marsupial  foetus  of  the  Echidna  than  in  that  of  the 
Kangaroo,  and  already,  at  this  early  period,  foreshows  the  cha- 
racteristic elongation  and  attenuation  of  that  part  in  the  mature 
animal.     The  form  of  the  mouth,  as  a  transverse  slit,  is  a  good 
monotrematous  character  of  the  young  at  that  period,  since  in  all 
true  or  teated  marsupials  the  mouth  of  the  mammary  foetus  has 
a  peculiar  circular  and  tubular  shape.     A  scarcely  visible  linear 
cicatrix  at  the  middle  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  is  the 
sole  trace  of  umbilicus.     A  bifid,  obtuse  rudiment  of  penis  or 
clitoris  projects  from  the  fore  part  of  the  single  urogenital  or 
cloacal  aperture,  and  in  advance  of  the  base  of  the  tail-stomp. 
Of  the  brain,  the  largest  part  is  the  mesencephalon,  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  a  vesicular  condition  of  the  optic  lobes. 

The  fore  limbs,  in  their  shortness  and  breadth,  foreshow  the 
characteristics  of  those  of  the  parent,  which  may  be  said,  indeed, 
to  retain  in  this  respect  the  embryonic  character  with  su|>er- 
induced  breadth  and  strength.  The  digits  have  already  some- 
thing of  the  adult  proportions,  the  first  or  innermost -of  the  five 
being  the  shortest,  the  others  of  nearly  equal  length,  but  gra- 
duating shorter  from  the  third  to  the  fifth ;  each  digit  is  termi- 
nated by  a  claw :  in  the  hind  limb,  the  second  is  already  the 
strongest  and  longest,  the  rest  more  rapidly  shortening  to  the  fifth 
than  in  the  fore  leg ;  the  innermost,  agreeably  with  the  law  of 
closer  retention  of  type  in  the  embryo,  though  the  shortest  of  the 
five,  is  less  disproportionally  so  than  in  the  adult.  The  young 
nestles  its  head  and  fore-limbs  within  the  marsupial  fossa,  cling- 
ing by  its  precocious  fore  claws  to  the  skin  or  hairs  of  that  part, 
and  imbibing  by  its  broad,  slit-shaped  mouth  the  nutritious  se« 
cretion  as  it  is  pressed  by  the  muscles  acting  upon  the  gland 
from  the  areolar  outlets  of  the  ducts. 

§  414.  In  Alarsupialia. — In  Marsupials  the  mammary  glands 
have  a  more  compact  form  and  minutely  conglomerate  structure 
than  in  Monotremes.     They  are  developed  on  each  side  the  linea 
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alba  at  the  back  of  the  marsupial  depreseions,  or  of  the  pooch ; 
they  are  not  fewer  than  two  on  each  side  {Macropus^  Hypsi^ 
prymnu$9  Phalanffista,  Petunrusy  Phascolarcion,  Phascolomys) ;  nor 
more  than  thirteen,  six  on  each  side  and  one  midway  {Didelphys 
eirginiand).     The  follicles,  from  the  inner  surface  of  which  the 
milkM^ells  are  detached,   are  cylindrical  in  shape,   s^oth  in«  in 
diameter ;  grouped  in  clusters  of  from  ten  to  twenty  on  short, 
Blender   ducts,   which   enter  the  sides  of  lai^er  canals,  these 
uniting  to  form  four  or  six  conical  dilatations,  from  the  apices  of 
-which  as  many  slender  ducts  pass  to  the  apex  of  the  nipple. 
This  is  peculiar  for  its  length  and  slendemess  when  in  use ;  but 
in  the  young  and  virgin  Marsupial  it  is  much  shorter,  and  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  an  inverted  part  of  the  skin  of  the  back  of  the 
I)ouch,  which  becomes  thin  and  is  reflected  over  the  end  of  the 
nipple,  like  the  prepuce  over  the  glans  penis.     The  mammary 
glands  enlarge   after  impregnation,  and  rapidly  a  day  or  two 
before  uterine  birth ;    when,  partly  from   development  of   the 
nipple,  partly  from  pressure  of  the  enlarging  gland,  aided  perhaps 
by  the  action  of  its  compressor  muscle,  the  sheath  is  everted  and 
the  nipple  protruded.     The  preliminary  infolding  of  the  integu- 
ment provides  for  the  covering  of  the  long  nipple,  which  now  is 
pendant  at  the  back  of  the  pouch.    The  compressor  muscle  arises 
from  the  ilium  between  or  near  to  the  lower  attachment  of  the 
internal  oblique  and  ^  transversahs  abdominis : '  it  passes  out  of 
the  abdominal  ring,  bends  round  the  marsupial  bone,  expands  as 
it  turns  upward  and  inward  behind  the  pouch  to  surround  partly 
by  cameous,  partly   by  sclerous  fibres,  the   mammary  glands, 
dividing  into  as  many  insertions  as  there  are  glands  of  its  own 
side.     This  muscle  (^  ileo-marsupialis'  of  Cuvier)  is  the  homotype 
of  the  'cremaster'  in  the  male  (p.  10);  and  the  chief  function  of 
the  ossification  of  the  internal  pillar  of  the  abdominal  ring  (mar- 
supial bone)  is  to  add  the  power  of  the  pulley  to  the  compressor 
of  the  mammary  gland,  and  effect  the  requisite  change  in  the 
course  of  the  contractile  fibres.     In  the  pouch  of  a  young  Mar* 
supial  the   nipples  are   indicated  by  the  inconspicuous  orifices 
of  the  teat-sheaths.     Once  naturally  protruded  and  the  sheath 
everted,  the  nipples  continue  external.     In  the  Kangaroo,  after 
being  some  weeks  in  use,  they  present  a  slight  terminal  expan- 
sion, fig.  604,  d.     This  part  lies  in  a  deep  longitudinal  fossa  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  ib.  a  ;  and  the  originally  wide  mouth 
of  the  uterine  foetus  is  changed  to  a  long  tubular  cavity,  with  a 
terminal  sub-circular  or  triangular  aperture,  just  large  enough  to 
admit  the  nipple,  to  which  the  young  Marsupial  thus  very  firmly 
VOL.  III.  3  D 
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adhereB.  In  the  new-born  Op068uni  the  oral  pore  Is  Bln^larly 
minute,  and  the  mother's  nipple  has  an  obtuse  but  not  expanded 
tenninatioD. 

Id  the  Phascogale,  in  which  tJie  nipples  are  relatively  larger 
than  usual,  and  of  a  eubcompressed  clavate  form,  the  young, 
when  grown  too  large  to  be  carried  in  the  pouch,  are  dragged 
along  by  the  mother,  if  she  be  pursued,  hanging  by  the  nipples. 
«„j  The  number  of  nipples  bears  re- 

lation to  that  of  the  young  broagbt 
forth  at  a  birth ;  although,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  produce  of  two 
gestations  being  for  a  short  time 
suckled  simultaneously,  the  nipples 
are  never  eo  few.     Thus  the  unipor- 

,   .       _,j^  ,  _     3         ouB  Kangaroo  has  four  nipples,  of 

I    _j4/^--^ I  —  .—'■^         which  the  two  anterior  are  generally 
X  '%  those  m  use :  the  Fetaurists,  which 

Df  Muntuiv  ntiu,  bring  forth  two  young  at  a  birth,  hare 
also  four  nipples ;  whilst  the  multipar- 
ous  Vii^nian  Opossum  has  thirteen  nipples,  six  on  each  Mde  and 
the  thirteenth  in  the  middle.  In  the  Didelphyt  Opottum  there  are 
nine  nipples,  four  on  each  side  and  one  in  the  middle.  The  Di- 
delpht/s  doriigera  has  the  same  number  of  nipples,  although  six  i» 
the  usual  number  of  young  at  a  birth,  fig.  605.  In  the  Phateo- 
gale  penicillata  there  are  eight  nipples  arranged  in  a  circle.  The 
Peramelet  natuta  has  the  same  number  of  nipples  arranged  in  two 
slightly  curved  longitudinal  rows;  this  Marsupialhas  tiireeor  four 
young  at  a  birth.  In  all  Marsupials  the  milk  exudes  from  six  to 
ten  minute  orifices  arranged  round  the  apex.  The  nipple  increasea 
in  size  with  the  growth  of  the  mammary  ftetus  appended  to  it 

The  development  of  the  marsupial  pouch  is  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  that  of  the  uteri  and  directly  as  that  of  the  complicated  vafpos : 
thus  it  is  rudimental  in  the  Dorsigerous  Opossum,  which  has  the 
longest  uteri  and  the  simplest  vaginas :  we  may  conclude  therefore 
that  the  young  undergo  a  greater  amount  of  development  in  the 
womb  in  this  and  allied  species ;  and  here,  if  in  any  Marsu|uals, 
b^innings  of  a  placental  structure  may  be  found.  In  the  Kanga- 
roos and  PotorooB,  which  have  the  shortest  uteri  and  longest  vaginal 
tubes  and  cul-de-sac,  the  marsupial  pouch  is  wide  and  deep.  It 
is  composed  of  a  duplicature  of  the  integument,  of  which  the  ex- 
ternal fold  is  supported  by  longitudinal  fasciculi  of  the  paoniculus 
carnoflus  converging  below  to  be  implanted  in  the  symphysic 
pubis.     The  mouth  of  the  sac  is  cl<»ed  by  a  strong  cutaneous 
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Bpbincter  mtiBcle.  The  interior  of  Uie  poach  in  alnioet  naked :  a 
few  hairs  grow  arotuid  the  nipple :  it  is  lubricated  by  a  brown 
sebaceous  secretion.  The  month  of  the  pouch  is  directed  for- 
wards in  most  Marsa}Ha1s :  the  rerened  position  in  the  Perameles, 
and   CheropuB,  where  the  ^^ 

month  is  directed  towards 
the  vulva,  baa  been  already 
noticed. 

In  the  male  Thylacine 


the  mdimental 


marsapium 


is  retained,  in  the  form  of 
a  broad  triangular  depres- 
sion or  shallow  inverted 
fold  of  the  abdominal  in- 
t^nment,  from  the  middle 
of  which  the  peduncle  of 
the  scrotum  is  continued. 
In  the  female  the  oriiice  of 
the  capacious  pouch  is  situ- 
ated nearer  the  postericw 
than  the  anterior  boundary 
of  that  receptacle. 

From  experiments  and 
observations  made  at  the 
I^ndon  Zoological  Gar- 
dens in  1833,  I  inferred 
that  ia  the  case  of  the 
Kangaroo  the  fore  paws 
were  not  used  for  the  trails^ 
mission  of  the  fetus,  but 
to  keep  open  the  pouch 
ready  for  its  reception,  the 
new-bOTn  unimal  being  de- 
posited therein  by  the 
mouth,  and  so  held  over  a 
nipple  until  the  mother 
had  felt  it  grasping  the 
Bengitive  extremity  of  the  nipple. 

This  means  of  removal  is  consistent  with  analogy ;  d(WB,  cats 
mice,  aU  transport  their  young  from  place  to  phce  with  the 
mouth.  In  the  case  of  the  Kangaroo,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  iffituB  would  he  held  by  the  lips  only,  not  the  teeth,  on 
•ccoant  irf  Its  delicate  consistence.     There  is  no  internal  passage 
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from  the  uterus  to  the  pouch : — the  mouth  of  the  Tagina  cms.*: 
be  brought  into  contact  with  that  of  the  pouch,  either  bj  mjiy 
cular  contraction  in  the  living  or  by  any  force  of  stretcfaiDg  ii 
the  dead  Kangaroo : — as  the  young  was  proved  by  the  result  if 
this  experiment  not  to  have  the  power  of  itself  to  regain  tbf 
nipple,  a  fortiori  we  may  conclude  that  it  could  not  transfer  hscl: 
from  the  vulva  to  the  interior  of  the  pouch  and  to  the  apex  of  tri: 
nipple : — the  fore-paws  of  the  Kangaroo  would  not  so  eflTectoiIl; 
protect  the  tender  embryo  from  the  external  idr  as  the  moot^. 
nor  so  safely  ensure  its  passage  to  the  pouch,  notwithstanding 
that  they  are  adroitly  used  in  grasping  objects,  being  similar,  b 
respect  of  the  extent  and  freedom  of  motion  of  the  digits,  to  tbf 
fore-paws  of  the  Rodents. 

The  new-bom  Kangaroo  (Macropus  major,  fig.  606),  which  I 

discovered  in   the   pouch  a  few  hours  after  uterine   gestatiutL 

606  measured  one  inch  from  the  mouth  to  df 

root  of  the  tail,  was  quite  naked,  and  oovend 
by  a  thin  semitransparent  vascular  inte^ 
ment ;  the  place  of  attachment  of  the  umbi- 
lical chord  was  obscurely  indicated  bv  i 
longitudinal  linear  cicatrix.  The  fore*lez^ 
were  longer  and  stronger  than  the  hind  0Dt<, 
and  the  digits  were  provided  with  clavs; 
Kew-born  f (Ft  ns  And  loft  nipples,  the  toes  Were  dcvclopcd  ou  the  hind-less: 
iracnvM4«a/«r.  ^^^  i^^jy  ^^  y^^^^  foFward ;  and  the  short 

tail  tucked  in  between  the  hind-legs.  This  little  animal  breathed 
strongly,  but  slowly :  no  direct  act  of  sucking  could  be  perceived. 
Such,  after  a  gestation  of  thirty-eight  days,  is  the  condition  of 
the  new-bom  young  of  a  species  of  Kangaroo,  of  which  the  adult, 
when  standing  erect  on  his  hind-feet  and  tail,  can  reach  to  the 
height  of  seven  feet. 

It  has  greater  powers  of  action  than  the  same  sized  embryo  of 
the  sheep ;  but  less  than  has  the  new-born  young  of  the  rat. 
For,  although  it  is  enabled  by  the  muscular  powers  of  the  *  orbi- 
cularis oris,'  and  those  of  the  precociously-developed  tongue,  to 
grasp  and  adhere  firmly  to  the  nipple,  it  seems  unable  to  draw  all 
the  needed  sustenance  therefrom  unaided.  And  here  the  modifietl 
*  cremaster'  comes  into  play,  being  adapted  to  inject  the  milk  into 
the  small  feeble  prematurely-born  creature's  mouth.  One  cannot 
suppose  that  its  efforts  at  suction  should  always  and  exactlr 
coincide  with  the  mother's  act  of  injection.  And  we  find,  in 
fact,  provision  for  the  required  special  relation  of  the  larynx  to 
the  posterior  nares.     The  epiglottis  and  arytenoid  cartilages  are 
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elongated  and  approximated^  and  the  rima  glottidis  is  thus 
situated  at  the  apex  of  a  cone- shaped  larynx,  fig.  604,  c,  which 
projects  into  the  posterior  nares,  where  it  is  closely  embraced  by 
the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate.  The  air-passage,  by  is  thus  com- 
pletely separated  firom  the  fauces,  and  the  injected  milk  passes 
in  a  divided  stream  on  either  side  the  larynx  to  the  cesophagus. 

Thus  aided  and  protected  by  modifications  of  structure,  both 
in  the  system  of  the  mother  and  its  own,  designed  with  especial 
reference  to  each  other's  peculiar  condition,  and  affi)rding,  there- 
fore, the  most  irrefragable  evidence  of  creative  foresight,  the 
small  offspring  of  the  Kangaroo  continues  to  increase,  from  sus- 
tenance exclusively  derived  from  the  mother,  for  a  period  of 
about  eight  months.     During  this  period  the  hind-legs  and  tail 
assume  a  great  part  of  their  adult  proportions ;  the  muzzle  elon- 
gates;  the  external  ears  and  eyelids  are  completed;  the  hair 
begins  to  be  developed  at  about  the  sixth  month.     At  the  eighth 
month  the  young  Kangaroo  may  be  seen  frequently  to  protrude 
its  head  from  the  mouth  of  the  pouch,  and  to  crop  the  grass  at 
the   same   time   that  the   mother  is   browsing.      Having   thus 
acquired  additional  strength,  it  quits  the  pouch,  and  hops  at  first 
with  a  feeble  and  vacillating  gait,  but  continues  to  return  to  the 
pouch  for  occasional  shelter  and  supplies  of  food  till  it  has  at- 
tained the  weight  of  ten  pounds.     After  this  it  will  occasionally 
insert  its  head  for   the   purpose   of  sucking,   notwithstanding 
another  foetus  may  have  been  deposited  in  the  -  pouch ;  for  the 
latter  attaches  itself  to  a  different  nipple  from  the  one  which  had 
been  used  by  its  predecessor. 

Dr.  Meigs  *  reckons  the  utero-gestation  of  a  female  Didelphy^ 
Virginiajiay  which  bred  in  captivity,  as  extending  from  the  18th 
February  to  the  7th  March — a  period  of  seventeen  days' — whea 
she  brought  forth  thirteen  young,  which  were  found  attached  to  as 
many  nipples.  The  mammae  began  to  enlarge  four  days  prior  to 
birth.  On  the  6th  March  she  was  observed  to  lay  on  ber  side 
with  her  nose  turned  inward  between  h&c  legs  towards  the  belly, 
and  took  scarcely  any  notice  of  her  keeper's  hand  when  intro- 
duced into  the  box :  the  transit  of  the  foetuses  was  probably  in  pre- 
paration or  operation  at  this  time.  The  young,  observed  on  the 
7th,  and  which  were  certainly  not  in  the  pouch  on  the  5th,  and 
probably  not  until  the  night  of  the  6th,  were  naked,  of  a  rose 

'  In  a  valuable  memoir  on  the  Reprodaction  of  tbe  Opossum.   ccLxxyin^. 

*  Dr.  Barton  computed  thenteio-gestation  of  the  Virginian  Opossum  at  from  twenty** 
two  to  twenty-six  days :  his  female  brought  forth  seyen  young  on  the  21gt  of  March ; 
and  had  shortly  before  that  time  given  suck  to  five  young  ones  as  large  as  rats,  utxx', 
p.  320. 
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tint,  each  3^  grains  in  weight,  and  S-lOths  of  an  inch  in  lengtli 
to  the  end  of  the  tail :  adhering  strongly  to  the  nipple,  suck- 
ing actively,  and  clinging  to  the  fur  hj  the  unguiculate  digits  of 
their  fore-limbs,  which  they  used  freely.     One  surriTed  separation 
from  the  nipple  one  hour  and  twenty-nine  minutes,  turned  itself 
over  and  moved  round  the  glass  in  various  directions :  respiring 
by  the  nostrils  twenty-two  times  per  minute,  and  ejecting  babbles 
of  milk  from  mouth.     The  hind-limbs  were  each  a  mere  bud, 
with  feeble  indications  of  toes,  without  claws.     The  tongue  is  very 
large — ^  the  entire  weight  of  the  head.     The  power  of  suction 
is  such  that  the  point  of  a  pencil  applied  to  the  oral  pore  is  held 
so  strongly  that  the  young  can  be  partially  lifted  up  by  it.     On 
March  14th  the  young  weighed  12  grains,  showing  an  increase 
of  weight  at  the  rate  of  250  per  cent,  in  seven  days :  it  was  now 
l^  inch  long.     On  March  18th  the  weight  was  18  grains:  the 
claws  appeared  on  the  hind-toes :  the  testes  had  descended  into 
a  large  scrotum.     The  eyelids  were  still  sealed,  but  movements 
of  the  eyeball  were  visible  beneath  the  skin.     On  May  22nd 
Dr.  Meigs  found  one  of  the  young  crawling  on  the  body  of  the 
dam ;  its  weight  was  42  grains ;  the  eyes  were  open.     This  gave 
a  term  of  marsupial  gestation  of  74  days.     But  the  young  retom 
to  the  pouch  for  food  and  shelter  until  near  the  time  for  reception 
of  a  succeeding  litter. 

In  Thylacinus  the  pouch  opens  backward,  or  vent-ward,  as  in 
PerameUs ;  and  shows  four  nipples.^  In  a  female  which  carried 
there  three  young,  each  1  foot  in  length  from  the  snout  to  the 
end  of  the  tail,  the  length  of  the  pouch  was  8  inches ;  its  aperture 
was  3^  inches  wide,  and  the  bag  expanded  as  it  extended  forward  to 
a  width  of  6  inches.  The  teats  were  4  inches  long.  The  young 
were  males :  the  testes  had  descended  into  a  pendulous  scrotum  one 
inch  in  advance  of  the  cloaca,  from  which  the  grooved  but  undivided 
penis  projected :  the  eyelids  were  closed,  but  not  adherent.  The 
tongue  presented  a  longitudinal  rising,  with  a  medial  groove,  the 
rising  fitted  into  a  depression  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth  bounded 
by  two,  parallel,  long  and  narrow  palatal  bones,  recalling  the  con- 
dition of  these  bones  in  Sauria,  In  Myrmecobiut '  the  female  is 
destitute  of  a  pouch  and  has,  apparently,  eight  nipples,  arranged 
in  a  circle.'  * 

Besides  the  natural  and  portable  nest,  some  Marsupiab  {Didel* 
pliys^  Phascogale^  Chaeropus,  PerameUs)  construct  artificial  ones. 
Perameles  myosurus,  e.g.  ^  makes  a  compact  nest  in  a  hollow  of 
the  ground,  of  grasses  and  other  materials,  which  assimilate  closely 

•  ccLXXXi^  p.  148.  »  cCLXxx".  p.  394. 
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in  colour  and  appeanmce  to  the  surroanding  herbage :  '^  the  nest 
is  generally  inhabited  hj  the  pair,  with  three  or  four  young,  when 
these  are  so  hirge  as  to  quit  the  pouch. 

§  415*    In  Lisseneepkala, — The  fertile  and  commonly  multi- 
parous  species  of  the  Rodent  order  have  corresponding  provision 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  young  in  the  number  of  nipples.     A 
seeoding  exception  is  presented  by  the  domesticated  breed  of  S. 
American  Cavy ,  called  ^  Gminea^pig.'     The  prolific  power  of  this 
well-fed  pet  is  proverbial :  they  begin  to  breed  at  two  months  old, 
and  gestation  may  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  months. 
The  first  litter  consists  of  four,  the  second  of  five  or  six ;  and, 
as  full  maturity  is  gained  by  the  mother,  she  may  bring  forth 
eight,  ten,  and  even  twelve  young :  and  yet  she  has  only  two 
nipples  to  serve  them,  turn  and  turn  about.     The  teats  are  large 
and  prominent,  but  lodged  in  a  small  shallow  pouch,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  hind  part  of  the  belly.     The  mammary  glands,  how- 
ever, attain  a  size  more  in  accordance  with  the  demands  upon 
them :  they  are  not  pendant,  like  an  udder,  but  flat  and  spread 
over  the  abdomen.      The  wild  original   {Cavia  apereuy  Linn.) 
breeds  but  once  a  year,  and  then  has  but  one  or  two  young. 
DolichotU  has  but  two  young.      Echimys  appears  to  have  but 
two  teats,  placed  midway  between  fore  and  hind  legs:   Rennger 
found  two  young  in  the  nest  at  the  bottom  of  the  burrow :  they 
were  blind      The  Paca  (  Calogenys),  with  commonly  two  young, 
has  four  teats ;  and  this  number  is  not  surpassed  in  LagoBtomus^ 
CercolabeSj  JErithizon,  Hystrix,  Capromys,  Helamys^  Dipus^  and 
some  species  of  Sciurus  (^Sc.  palmarum).     In  the  Biscacha  the 
anterior  pair  of  teats  is  1^  inches  behind  the  base  of  the  fore- 
legs :  the  posterior  pair  2  inches  farther  back.     In  the  prehensile 
Porcupine  the  hind  nipple  is  midway  between  the  fore  and  hind 
leg,  the  front  nipple  midway  between  this  and  the  base  of  the 
fore-leg.     Both  these  species,  the  common  and  the  Canadian  Por- 
cupines, have  usually  two  at  a  birth.    The  mother  Coypu  usually 
carries  her  young  upon  the  back  in  her  frequent  traverses  of  the 
river  she  frequents :  her  teats  are  easily  reached  by  the  young  so 
transported,  as  they  project  from  the  flanks,  nearer  the  back  than 
the  belly :  the  anterior  pair  are  just  behind  the  shoulders :  the 
posterior  pair  anterior  to  the  haunches.     The  nipples  are  rather  less 
elevated  than  in  the  Coypu,  in  HydrocktBruSj  which  swims  with  the 
young  on  her  back :  they  are  also  lateral  in  Lago$tomu8f  Octodon^ 
Habrocoma,  and  NelomysJ^     In   Octodon  the  foremost  nipple  is 
\  inch  behind  the  base  of  the  fore-leg :  the  hindmost  pair  are 

»  OCLXUX''.  »  OCLXXX*   p.  299. 
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inguinal.  In  the  burrowing  Mole-rat  the  anterior  nipple  is  on  the 
inside  of  the  base  of  the  fore-leg,  the  posterior  one  at  the  middle 
of  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh.  There  are  six  teats  in  BathyerguMy 
eight  in  Loncheres^  Octodon,  and  Dasyproctaj  ten  in  Myoarus^ 
and  Lepus ;  twelve  in  the  Rat  and  Mouse :  even  fourteen  are  said 
to  have  been  noted  in  the  Agouti,  but  this  is  probably  abnormaL 

The  Insectivorous  order  yields  the  maximum  number  of  nipples 
in  the  mammalian  class ;  as  many  as  twenty-two  having  been 
observed  in  the  tropical  Hedgehog  called  Tenrec  (  Centeies)^  and 
the  number  rarely  falls  below  fourteen.  In  such  moltipliea- 
tion  of  teats  and  lacteal  glands  they  extend  along  the  under 
surface  of  the  body  from  the  pectoral  to  the  inguinal  region ; 
and,  in  some  Shrews  {Sorex  crassicaudaiusy  e.g.),  the  last  pair 
of  teats  projects  from  the  under  side  of  the  thick  base  of  the 
tail.  In  the  common  Hedgehog  {Erinaceus)  there  are  ten  teats» 
three  pairs  thoracic  and  two  pairs  abdominal,  ranging  from  the 
pectoral  to  the  inguinal  regions.  The  thin  and  flat  mammary 
glands  seem  to  form  a  continuous  stratum.  In  Shrews  and 
Moles  the  teats  are  from  six  to  eight  in  number.  In  the  volant 
Insectivora  they  are  usually  reduced  to  two,  and  are  pectoral  io 
position^  whence  Linnaeus  was  led  to  avail  himself  of  this,  with 
another  outward  genital  character,  to  unite  Bats  in  the  same 
order  {Primates)  with  Apes  and  Man.  But  the  Sloths  have  one 
pair  of  pectoral  teats  and  mammary  glands.  Many  Armadillos, 
likewise,  have  two  pectoral  teats;  to  which,  in  a  few  kinds 
(2>.  noveni-cinctus^  ^-g-)'  ^  P^^'*  of  inguinal  teats  are  added.  The 
two-toed  Anteater  has  two  pectoral  and  two  ventral  teats.  The 
great  Anteater  (^Myrmecophaga  jubata)  is  limited  to  two  pectoral 
mammas.  The  young  animal  remains  with  the  mother  for  the 
space  of  a  year,  and  is  carried  on  her  back.  In  a  species  of 
Phyllostoma  I  have  seen  two  pubic  as  well  as  two  pectoral  teats. 
The  latter  in  all  bats  are  almost  laterally  placed,  and  in  Pteropns 
are  axillary :  the  nipple  when  in  use  becomes  long,  compressed, 
and  sub-pedunculate.  The  Colugo  {Galcopithecus  volans)  has  two 
nipples  in  each  arm-pit:  they  become  large  during  maternity,  for 
the  young  cling  long  to  them. 

Among  Lissencephala  the  Rodents  are  most  remarkable  for 
nidificatory  instincts.  The  little  Harvest-mouse  {Mus  messorius) 
builds  a  round  nest,  like  a  Tit's,  and  attaches  it,  high  up  from 
the  ground,  to  the  stems  of  full  grown  rye,  barley,  or  other  cereal. 
The  nest  of  the  Marsh  Hare  {Lepus  palustris)  is  formed  of  a 
large  kind  of  rush  {Juncus  effusus),  cut  into  pieces  about  a  foot 
in   length,  and  is  arched  over;    the   foundation  of  the  nest  is 
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usually  a  tussock  sarronnded  by  water,  like  a  bke-dweiling :  the 
Tiumber  of  young  w  from  fonr  to  Bcven. 

§  416.  In  Mvtilaia, — In  Cetaeea  the  mammary  glanda,  two  in 
number,  are  oblong,  narrow,  flat  bodies,  lying  between  the  dermal 
and  abdominal  muscleB,  with  the  snbcataneous  blubber  between 
them  and  the  skin.  The  requisite  mass  of  glandular  substance 
at  the  suckling  season  is  obtained  by  horizontal  extent,  not  by 
thickness,  so  that  they  do  not  project,  or  interfere  with  the  requi- 
site shape  of  the  natatory  animal.  Each  gland  has  a  principal  duct 
running  In  the  middle  through  the  whole  length  of  the  gland,  and 
collecting  the  smaller  lateral  ducts,  which  are  made  up  of  the  still 
smaller  ones.  *  Some  of  these  lateral  branches  enter  the  common 
trunk  in  the  direction  of  the  milk's  passage,  others  in  the  contrary 

direction,  especially  those  nearest  to  the  termination  of  the  tmok 

in    the    nipple.      The  trunk  is 

large,  and  appears  to  serve  as  ^'*' 

a  reservoir  for  the  milk:''  it  is 

continued  from  the  hinder  end 

of  the  gland,  and  terminates  in 

a  nipple  concealed  in  a  cleft,  fig. 

608,  c,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
Tulva,  a,  and  toward  the  vent,  b. 


The  Uteral  portions  of  the  cleft  are  compo!>ed  of  parts  looser  in 
texture  than  the  common  skin,  which  is  probably  to  admit  of  the 
elongation  or  projection  of  the  nipple.  On  the  outside  of  this 
there  is  another  small  fissure,  which  gives  greater  facility  to  tbe 
movements  of  all  these  parts. 

The  nipple  itself,  shown  by  dilating  the  mammary  fossa  in 
fig.  607,  is  perforated  by  numerous  lacteal  ducts.     Hunter  thus 
alludes  to  the   unusual  circumstances  under  which  the  act  of 
■  xcrr.  p.  S92. 
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sucking  must  be  performed  in  the  present  aquatic  mammak  :^ 
*  As  either  the  mother  or  young  one  will  be  prevented  {roc 
breathing  at  the  time,  their  nostrils  being  in  opposite  directioib. 
therefore  the  nose  of  one  must  be  under  water,  and  the  time  *a 
sucking  can  only  be  between  each  respiration.'  The  considetabk 
lacteal  reservoir,  and  the  quality  of  milk  it  contains^^  relate  to  thk 
difficulty. 

Some  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  assistance  which  the  muscles 
in  contact  with  the  mammary  gland  might  afford  by  com|»es5ing 
the  gland  and  ejecting  the  milk  accumulated  in  the  dilated  recep- 
tacle ;  ^  but/  as  I  remarked  in  cxliv'^  p.  594, '  when  we  consider 
how  great  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  water  must  be  upoa 
the  extended  surface  of  the  mamnuury  gland,  we  may  readily  coo- 
ceive  that  when  the  nipple  is  grasped  by  the  mouth  of  the  yoong, 
and  the  pressure  removed  from  it  by  the  retraction  of  the  tongue, 
the  milk  will  be  expelled  in  a  copious  stream  by  means  of  the 
surrounding  pressure  alone,  independently  of  muscular  aid.^ 

In  Sirenia  the  mammary  glands,  also  a  pair,  are  pectoral  m 
position ;  the  teats  ore  prominent  and  conspicuous  at  the  suckling 
season.  The  mother  has  been  seen  holding  her  young  to  the 
breast,  with  one  flipper,  and  maintaining  both  her  own  and  her 
oflspring's  nostrils  above  water.  The  resemblance  to  a  black 
woman  and  child  has  attracted  attention,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  tail-fin  as  she  dived,  has  served  to  perpetuate  the  seaman^s 
faith  in  the  *  mermaid.' 

§  417.  In  Ungulata. — The  Elephant  resembles  the  Dugongin 
the  number  ^ud  position  of  the  mammary  glands  and  teats,  which 
project  between  the  fore-legs.  The  young  animal  compresses  the 
gland  with  its  proboscis  as  its  sucks. 

In  the  unimpregnated  Bhinoceros  the  mammary  glands,  two  in 
number,  form  a  thin  layer  expanding  forwards  beneath  the  ab- 
dominal integument,  between  the  dermal  and  abdominal  musclen. 
The  nipples  are  two  in  number  and  inguinal,  are  situated  14 
inches  in  advance  of  the  vulva,  and  2^  inches  apart  from  one 
another.  They  are  subcompressed,  obtusely  rounded  at  the 
extremity,  and  about  2  inches  in  length:  about  a  dozen  lacti- 
ferous ducts  open  upon  the  somewhat  flattened  summit  of  each 
nipple. 

In  the  Mare  and  Ass  the  mammary  glands,  two  in  number,  are 
situated  between  the  thighs  at  a  distance  of  about  9  inches  in 

»  *  The  milk  is  probably  very  rich ;  for  in  that  caught  near  Berkeley  with  its  vonng 
one,  the  milk,  which  was  tasted  by  Mr.  Jenner,  and  Mr.  Ludlow,  soi^geon,  at  Sodburr. 
was  rich  like  cow's  milk  to  which  cream  bad  been  added.'    xciv.  p.  392. 
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front  of  the  yulva.     The  nipples  project,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
mesial  Une,  an  inch  and  a  half  apart,  near  the  base  of  the  '  pre- 
putium  clitoridis ; '  the  lactiferous  ducts  open,  above  the  base  of 
the  nipple,  into  a  large  resenroir,  which  is  divided  by  an  internal 
aeptum  into  two  chambers,  one  situated  in  front,  and  the  other 
behind;   from  each  chamber  a  separate  duct  is  derived,  which 
passes  along  the  nipple  as  far  as  its  extremity,  where  it  termi- 
nates.    The  orifices  are  one  behind  the  other,  about  a  line  apart 
The   rudimental  nipples,  in   the   male   Eqtddm,  are  concealed 
within  the  prominent  annular  preputial  fold  of  integument,  and 
long  escaped  observation.^ 

The  Tapir  has  two  inguinal  nipples.  The  smaller  and  more 
prolific  Perissodactyle,  Hyrax^  has  four  teats,  all  inguinal  in 
position.' 

In  the  Hippopotamus  the  two  teats  are  inguinal,  small,  and 
round  in  the  virgin  fenude.  The  Peccari  has  four  teats,  two 
ventral,  two  inguinaL  The  Wart-hc^  {PhacoeiuBTus)  has  six 
nipples;  two  inguinal,  four  ventral:  the  Water-hog  {Potamo^ 
cJuBnu)  has  eight  nipples,  and  such  is  sometimes  the  number  in 
the  wild  Sow  ;  but  in  the  domestic  breeds  the  nipples  are  seldom 
below  ten  in  number,  distributed  from  the  pectoral  to  the  inguinal 
r^on. 

All  ruminants  have  the  mammary  glands  compacted  into  a 
roundish  mass,  more  or  less  pendulous  when  in  full  function ; 
divisible  into  two  glands,  each  remarkable  for  its  large  lacteal 
reservoir,  from  which  the  milk  is  conveyed  to  either  one  pair  or 
two  pairs  of  teats ;  these,  when  in  use,  are  so  elongated  as  to 
have  received  the  special  name  of  *  udders ; '  they  are  always 
inguinal  in  position,  are  hollow  and  have  a  contracted  tubular 
terminal  aperture. 

Moschid(By  Omd€By  many  Antelopes,  including  the  Gazelles, 
Bubalines,  with  Bubalus  moschatvsy  have  but  two  teats.  An-* 
tilope  dama,  A.  strepsiceros.  A,  OreaSy  and  their  allies  have 
four  teats.  All  Cervid^y  from  the  great  Elk  to  the  little  Roe, 
have  four  teats ;  as  have  also  the  Camels,  Camelopard,  and  all 
Bovines.  In  some  of  our  domestic  cows  a  supernumerary  pair 
is  occasionally  developed.  Behind  each  teat,  in  the  Gazelle, 
there  is  a  pouch  of  skin,  opening  forward,  about  seven  lines  in 

*  Sdidwmguia  mascuia  mamma$  mm  habent,  Bai,  Synops.  method.  Anim.  quad.  &c. 
p.  64. 

'  ScHBSBSB  found  onlj  this  nmnber  in  Hyrax  capensis,  as  did  Ehbjsxbebo  in  S. 
Sj/nacuM,    Dbsmabsst  adds  a  pectoral  pair,  but  this  needs  confirmation. 
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depth,  reminding  one  of  the  pair  of  marsupia  in  Echidna,  save 
that  the  milk  escapes  in  front  of,  and  not  into,  the  pouches. 

§  418.  In  Camivora. — In  the  Seal-tribe,  inclading  the  Walros* 
the  number  of  teats  does   not  exceed  four.      In   the   Otters 
{JEnhi/dra,  Lutrd)  only  two  teats  have  been  observed,  ventral  in 
position.     The  Mustelidm  have  from  four  to  six  ventral  teats. 
Six  is  the  common  number  in  UrndiB^  two  being  pectoral  and  four 
ventral.    In  Cercoleptes  I  found  but  two  ventral  teats.    Proeyon, 
MeleSy  Taxidia^  Nasua^  have  six ;  Ailurus  has  eight  teats.    The 
palm-cats  (Paradoxurui)  and  Ichneumons  {Herpestes)  have  four 
ventral  teats.    They  seem  not  to  exceed  that  number  in  the  Hyae- 
nas ;  but  in  the  Civets  two  pectoral  nipples  are  sometimes  added  to 
the  four  ventral  ones.     The  felines  have  usually  six  nipples,  four 
ventral,  and  two  pectoral ;   but  in  the  domestic  cat  eight  have 
been  seen.     The  CanidtBy  wolf,  dog,  jackall,  fox,  have  usually 
eight  teats. 

§  419.  In  Quadrumana. — In  the  Aye-aye  (Chiromys)  there  is 
but  one  pair  of  nipples,  situated  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  ad* 
vance  of  the  vulva,  and  one  inch  apart:  they  are  sub-elongate, 
obtuse,  with  about  a  dozen  terminal  lacteal  pores.  To  such  a 
pair  of  inguinal  nipples  some  Lemurida  {Stenops^  Tarstus^  Micrth- 
cebusy  e.g.)  add  a  pectoral  pair;  while  in  Otolicnus  and  some 
kinds  of  Maki  {Lemur  catta^  ^'E'Y  ^^^  pairs  of  pectoral  nipples 
have  been  found. 

In  platyrhine  and  catarhine  Quadrumana  the  manunary  glands 
and  nipples  are  restricted,  as  a  rule,  to  a  single  pair,  and 
to  the  pectoral  region.  In  the  ordinary  quadrupedal  progres- 
sion, the  young,  with  its  belly  applied  to  that  of  the  mother, 
clings  back  downward,  by  the  fore  and  hind  feet  to  her  flanks, 
holding  on  by  the  mouth  to  the  teat  between  her  fore-legs.  In 
the  seated  posture  the  mother  ape  holds  her  young  to  the  nipple 
by  the  fore-limbs,  in  a  very  human  fashion.  The  integument 
covering  the  mammary  gland  is  not  protruded  by  its  enlarge- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  hemispheroid  'breast:  \it  is  covered  with 
hair,  like  the  rest  of  the  body,  becomes  conical  and  pendulous, 
with  much  elongation  of  the  nipple,  as  the  suckling  period  is 
prolonged.  In  an  Orang-utan  {Pithecus  satyrus)^  I  have  ob- 
served an  accessory  nipple  on  the  left  side,  below  the  normal 
one  and  of  smaller  size.'  From  ten  to  twelve  lacteal  ducts  open 
upon  the  apex  of  the  normal  nipple  in  the  Orang.  Around  the 
base  of  the  nipple  open  the  orifices  of  sebaceous  ducts. 

§  420.  In  Bimana  the  mammary  glands,  two  in  number,  are 

»  XX.  vol.  V.  p.  208,  no.  3776  a.  «  Ibid.  b. 
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sulidepressed  circular  bodies,  thicker  at  the  middle  than  at  the 
circumference,  which,  with  the  connected  sclerous,  areolar,  and 
adipose   tissues,  ruse  the   pectoral  integument,  at   puberty,  in 
the    form   of  two  large   hemispheres  or  '  breasts ; '  and,  from  a 
little  below  the  centre  or  apex  of  each,  pro- 
jects the  *  nipple.*     The  base  of  the  *  breast ' 
corresponds  to  the  interval  between  the  third 
and  the  sixth  or  seventh  ribs.    The  gland  is  of 
a   firm  texture  and  pale  reddish  colour :  the 
secerning  follicles,  when  injected  with   mer- 
cury, are  just  YiBible  to  the  naked  eye.    Mag- 
nified four  times,  they  present  the  appearance 
shown  in  fig.  609.     They  are  aggregated  in 
clusters  or  'glandules'  of  different  sizes,  sus- 
pended by  the  duct  resulting  from  the  union 
of  those  of  the  follicles.     The  short  or  stem-       li^'ii'm'ai^miy".' 
ducts  open  into  a  wide  canal,  and  these,  fig. 
610,  e,  d,  by  successive  unions,  form  dilated  reservoirs  of  a  coni- 
cal  form,  ib.  b,  b,  from  the  apices  of  which  are  continued  the 


'  Btraight  ducts,'  a,  a,  of  the  nipple.  The  gland  is  enclosed  in  a 
sclerous  ca|)sule,  fig.  6t  1 ,  a,  a,  firmest  where  it  is  attached  to  the 
ilemi,  whence  are  continued  iiroceeses  into  the  substance  of  the 
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gland  subdividing  it,  or  defining  its  lobes ;  and  which,  ^m  tliar 
GODuection  with  the  tegument,  ore  called  *  suapensoiy '  ligunenta. 
Finer  processes  connect  the  opposite  surface  or  baae  of  the  gland 


with  the  fascia  of  the  pectoral  muscle,  A,  b.  The  nipple  in  tlw 
virgin  ia  a  rounded  cone  and  nearly  smooth ;  at  sixteen  years 
it  is  slightly  wrinkled ;  at  seventeen  it  has  small  papilla  upon 
its  surface ;  from  twenty  to  forty  years  the  papillas  are  large ; 
from  forty  to  fifty  the  nip- 
ple becomes  wrinkled;  from 
fifty  to  sixty  the  nipple  ii 
elongated ;  and  in  old  age 
it  usually  haa  a  warty  ap- 
pearance. When  in  use 
ita  extremity  expands  and 
shows  the  circularly  dis- 
posed conspicuous  pores  of 
the  lacteal  ducts.  The  pa- 
pills  of  the  nipple,  fig.  6 1 2, 
are  directed  toward  ita  apex. 
The  coloured  portion  of 
skin  around  the  base  of  the 
nipple  is  the  'areola:'  it 
expands  and  changes  frmn 
a  reddish  colour  to  a  darit 
brown,  after  impregnation.  Around  the  base  of  the  nipple  are 
orifices  of  complex  sebaceous  glands.  The  skin  of  the  areola  is 
covered  with  papillae,  like  those  of  the  nipple,  but  of  smaller  sixe ; 
they  are  disposed  in  circles,  directed  toward  the  nipple,  so  that 
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they  also  are  opposed  to  the  papillee  of  the  lips  of  the  child :  being 
highly  vascular  and  Dervous,  they  yield,  when  bo  grasped,  a  sen- 
eation  which  is  followed  by  erection  of  the  nipple  throu^  a 
fitdng  arrangement  of  its  vascular  tissue.  The  homotypal  gland, 
in  the  male,  varies  from  four  tinea  to  two  inches  in  diameter. 
AsTLET  Cooper  succeeded  „,, 

in  demonstrating  its  conform- 
able structure  to  the  func- 
tional gland  in  the  female : 
fig.  613  is  taken  from  his 
preparation.  Under  special 
circumstances     and     stimuli 

such  gland  may  be  developed         BtnTnlnilnHlclMmMililrt.  nr  IhenUtBinliiniair 

so  as  to  afford  Bustenance  to  ' 

the  infant,  of  which  more  than  one  case  has  been  recorded. 

The  chief  varieties  in  the  female  mammary  organs  relate  to 
prolonged  periods  of  lactation,  as  in  those  inferior  races  in  whom 
the  dugs  become  so  extended  as  to  permit  the  nipple  to  be  thrown 
over  the  shoulder  to  the  child  carried  on  the  mother's  back. 
CoTiER  noted  an  unusual  breadth  of  the  mammary  areola  in  the 
'  Hottentot  Venus.' ' 

Anomalies  of  supernumerary  nipples  and  glands  are  rare.' 

On  a  retrospect  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  mammary 
organs  we  see  that  the  modifications  of  these  persistent  tributaries 
to  the  growth  of  the  young  mammal  serve  as  little  to  charac- 
terise groups  as  do  the  deciduous  nutritive  oi^ana  at  the  uterine 
period  of  life.  A  pair  of  pectoral  mammie  would  associate  to- 
gether as  heterogeneous  an  assemblage  of  species  as  does  the  dif- 
fused, or  even  the  discoid,  placenta.  We  may,  however,  discern 
in  part,  the  uses  of  mammary  modifications ;  whilst  the  teleological 
relations  of  a  zonular,  a  cotyloid,  or  a  cotyledonal  afterbirth  can, 
at  best,  be  but  very  vaguely  guessed  at. 

§  421.  Adipoie  tubttancet. — These  are  common  to  all  orga- 
nisDos,   protozoa,    plants,   animals.'     In    Mammalia   they   exist 

'  In  (lie  jiutanes  narrated  in  cci.xiXTi".  the  Bseand  nippU  ou  each  side  vss  one* 
■ixth  tbe  Kte  of  the  normal  one,  and  aituntoil  near  thn  ftntrrior  margin  of  the  axilla. 
Wh«n  gcatlj  prrued,  a  milk;  Suid  flowed  from  several  dnct«  oprnidg  upon  ila 
extremit;.  When  milk  was  drawn  from  thn  normal  breaets,  a  small  quantity  unallj 
eieaped  from  tlie  inperadded  nipplM,  bat  their  flatnew  prevented  Che  mother  luekliug 
her  children  by  them. 

'  HDi(TSB,irhosometimRse1nthedhiBfar-r«««hingthonghtB  in  paradoxical  langaigo, 
writes: — 'Fat  ie  no  part  of  an  animal;  for  Brat,  it  is  not  animal  rabataDce;  aecondly, 
ao  animal  is  the  same  without  it  as  with  it, — it  is  to  b«  considered  aa  an  adTenlitiona 
matlor;  and  thirdly,  it  is  foond  both  in  Togetablea  and  minerals,  and,  therefore,  ia  a 
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under  coDditions  which  vary  in  the  degree  of  temperature  r- 
quired  for  congelation,  as  '  oil,'  '  marrow,*  '  lard,*  *  spenxkaeetL 
*  suet'  The  moet  solid  fats  when  subject  to  prefienre  afi-.o-. 
some  fluid  oil,  termed  '  elaine,'  and  when  the  fluid  fats  are  co«4ri 
to  about  32^  they  deposit  a  concrete  element  called  *  stearine: 
the  temperatures  of  congelation  indicate  the  Tarying  proporti'io 
of  elaine  and  stearine.  Whether  or  not  it  be  in  relation  to  tLi 
degree  of  cold  to  which  the  hoofs  of  some  ruminants  are  subject 
in  traversing  the  snows  of  arctic  climes,  the  oil  called  '  nest* 
foot '  owes  its  use  in  the  arts  to  it<s  maintaining  its  fluidity  beio« 
the  freezing  point  Blubber-oil,  which  becomes  lardy  at  45'  ( : 
50^  Fahr.,  and  is  fluid  above  55%  most  abounds  in  the  thici 
subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  Cctacecu  The  fat  of  the  h<^-tnbe. 
horse-tribe,  most  Lissenceplialuy  Camivoraj  Quadrumama^  ace 
Bimana,  is  in  the  state  of '  lard.'  It  exists  as  suet  and  tallow  ir 
Ruminants.  Spermaceti  is  peculiar  to  the  Cachalot  whales 
{^Physetevy  Euphysetes), 

Some  Rodents,  the  Hare,  e.g.,  show  little  or  no  fat;  but  it 
occasionally  accumulates  in  the  tame  Rabbit.  In  many  Rodent* 
it  is  limited  to  the  abdominal  cavity  and  its  special  peritonea! 
processes.  In  the  Seal-tribe  and  Whale-tribe,  on  the  contrarr, 
there  is  no  fat  in  the  abdomen,  or  in  the  mesenteric  or  omestel 
duplicatures  of  the  lining  membrane.  The  subcutaneous  areoUr 
tissue  to  which  it  is  limited  in  these  aquatic  mammals  has  t 
coarser  reticulate  structure  in  the  Seals,  the  Grampus,  and  Btdit- 
ncpteray  than  in  the  Porpoise,  Sperm-whale,  and  BaltBna,  In  all 
Cetacea  the  containing  tissue  is  finer  upon  the  trunk,  and  coarser 
toward  the  tail.  Fat  is  subcutaneous  in  the  Hog  and  human  sub- 
ject, but  is  also  present  in  the  great  serous  cavities,  intermuscular 
spaces  and  joints,  in  variable  degrees. 

Fat  is  to  the  adult  what  milk  is  to  the  young — ^a  source  of 
nourishment  when  no  other  is  available.  Certain  Bovines  of  the 
tropics,  where  during  the  rainy  season  luxuriant  grasses  abound 
on  plains  parched  up  in  the  dry  season,  accumulate  fat  and  other 
assimilable  substances  in  a  dorsal  hump  at  the  period  of  plenty, 
and  absorb  its  contents  during  that  of  droughts  The  Camels, 
when  their  food  abounds,  store  up  similar  su]>erabundant  nutritious 
matters  in  one  (C  dromedarius)  or  two  (C\  hactrianus)  larger 
humps :    whereby  they  are  able  to  endure  unusual  fasts  by  le- 

substance  common  to  every  class  of  matter.'  xx.  vol.  iii.  p.  209.  The  temair  com- 
pounds of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  discovered  in  the  condition  of  petroleum  aod 
its  allies,  in  mineral  strata,  are  suspected,  with  good  reason,  to  have  originated  Id 
Clonic  bodies. 
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absorbing  those  aceumalationfl ;  concluding  their  journeys  across 
tbe  desert  with  the  special  stores  of  fat  much  reduced.     Simi- 
larly^ in  other  Mammals^  when  the  digestive  function  and  ap- 
petite are  in  abeyance,  as  in  disease,  or  when  food  is  withheld 
or   scarce,  the  general  fat  is  absorbed  *  to  support  the  actions  of 
tbe  machine.''     Hence  the  need  of  accumulations  of  this  nutritive 
material  in  torpid  mammals  prior  to  their  falling  into  that  state, 
I  as  in  Marmots,  Hedgehogs,  &c.     The  subcutaneous  fat,  which 
forms    a  thick   layer  in  October,  becomes  thin  in  March,  yet 
remains  after  the  fat  of  the  abdomen,  mesentery,  and  about  the 
kidneys  has  quite  disappeared ;  suggesting,  as  Jenner  remarks, 
that  ^e  external  fat  also  serves  as  a  defence  against'cold.'   The 
subcutaneous  wrap  of  blubber  in  the  naked  Cetacea,  serves  as  the 
non-conductor  of  heat,  in  place  of  hair. 

In  Physeter  portions  of  spermaceti  occur  in  the  general  subcu- 
taneous blubber,  but  the  main  bulk  is  stored  in  the  vast  supra- 
cranial  basin,  in  cells  of  areolar  tissue,  strengthened  by  aponeu- 
rotic partitions.     The  purest  spermaceti  lies  in  the  smallest  and 
most  delicate  cells :  it  is  the  stearic  constituent  in  excess  which 
crystallises  on  cooling.     For  economic  purposes  these  masses  are 
separated  by  pressure  in  woollen  bags  from  the  elaine,  then 
washed  with  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  potash,  melted  in  boiling 
water,  and  strained.     Thus  prepared  for  commerce  spermaceti 
appears  as  semi-transparent  brittle  masses  of  a  foliate  fracture, 
soapy  to  the  touch,  with  a  slight  odour  and  greasy  taste:    its 
specific  gravity  is  '943  ;  it  fuses  at  about  1 14^ ;  thep  urified  cry- 
stalline scales  deposited  from  a  solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  form 
'  cetine.'    From  the  blubber  of  species  of  Delphinus  a  peculiar 
fatty  principle  called '  phocenine  *  is  obtained.     The  characteristic 
colour  of  goats'  fat  is  associated  with  a  principle  called  '  hircin.' 

With  ordinary  stearine  a  variable  proportion  of  *  margarine ' 
Sa  always  combined,  and  both  these  and  *  elaine '  are  compounds 
of  a  distinct  fatty  acid  with  the  sweet  principle  called  '  glycerine.* 

Tol.  iii.  p.  218.  *  lb.  p.  216. 
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CHAPTER  XL, 

GENERAL   CONCLUSIONS. 

§  422.  Biological  Questions  o/'1830. — At  the  dose  of  my  st§- 
at  the  Jardin  desPlantes,  Paris,  in  183 1 ,  I  returned  stn.a 
moved  to  lines  of  research  bearing  upon  the  then  preTsL^ 
phases  of  thought  on  some  general  biolc^ical  questions. 

The  great  Master  in  whose  dissecting-rooms,  as  well  s&  id  : 
public  galleries  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  I  was  piivil^ei 
worky  held  that  'species  were  not.permanent:'  and  taugktn- 
great  and  fruitful  truth,  not  doubtfully  or  hypothetdcaUv,  bu:  ^ 
a  fact  established  inductively  on  a  wide  and  well-laid  his: 
observation,  by  which,  indeed,  among  other  acquisitions  tosci&r: 
Comparative  Osteology  had  been  created.    Camper  '  and  Hsut-rr 
suspected  that  species  might  be  transitory ;  but  Cuvier,  is  c^ 
fining  the  characters  of  his  Anoplotherium  and    I^al^BOthmv 
&c,  proved  the  fact 

In  this  truly  scientific  labour  the  law  of  the  subordinatioii 
the  difierent  organic  characters  to  the  condition   of  the  wbi 
animal  was  first  appreciated,  clearly  enunciated,  and  its  appli.v 
tion  shown  to  the  reconstruction  of  lost  species  from  fragmeDtarr 
remains.    The  importance  of  this  generalisation  may  be  paralleir. 
with  that  of  the  principle  of  equivalents  in  chemical  science. 

Of  the  relations  of  past  to  present  species,  and  the  conditki:::^ 
of  their  succession,  Cuvier  had  not  an  adequate  basis  for  a  dr- 
cided  opinion.  Observation  of  changes  in  the  relative  positioo  i' 
land  and  sea  suggested  to  him  one  condition  of  the  advent  >: 
new  species  on  an  island  or  continent  where  old  species  had  die: 
out.  This  view  he  illustrates  by  a  hypothetical  case  of  ^ct 
succession,'  but  expressly  states: — *  Je  ne  pretends  pas  qu^ ai: 
fallu  une  creation  nouvelle  pour  produire  les  espdces  aujourdliai 
existantes,  je  dis  seulement  qu'elles  n'existoient  pas  dans  la 
mSmes  lieux,  et  qu'elles  ont  dft  y  venir  d'ailleurs.'* 

Geofiroy  Saint-Hilaire,  whose  discussions  with  his  colleague  in 
the  *  Academie  des  Sciences'  made  its  annals  of  1830  memorable, 

*  ccxcii".  *  cczcox".  and  other  authors  cited  in  czxxix.  p.  xIt. 

'  cxxxix.  torn.  i.  p.  Iziii.  '  *  lb. 
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^qnally  rejecting  the  idea  of  new  creations/  opposed  to  Cuvier's 
inductive  treatment  of  the  question  the  following  expression  of 
belief: — *  Je  ne  doute  pas  que  les  animaux  vivants  aujourd*hui 
ne  proviennent,  par  une  suite  de  generations,  et  sans  interruption, 
des  animaux  perdus  du  monde  antediluvien.'  *  But  with  regard 
'  to  the  demonstration  of  the  proposition,  of  the  truth  of  which  he 
could  not  entertain  a  doubt,  Geoffroj  Saint-Hilaire  expressly 
states : — *  Je  crois  que  les  temps  d'un  savoir  v^ritablement  satis- 
fjEusant  en  geologic  ne  sont  pas  encore  venus.' 

The  main  collateral  questions  argued  in  these  debates,  to  son«c 
of  which  I  listened,  and  to  all  the  reports  and  consequent  pam[;*ii- 
lets  relating  thereto  devoted  intense  attention^  appeared  t«)  me  to 
-  be  the  following:  — 

Unity  of  Plan  or  Final  purpose,  as  a  govermng  condition  of 
organic  development? 

Series  of  species,  uninterrupted  or  broken  by  intervals? 

Extinction,  cataclysmal  or  regulated  ? 

Development,  by  epigenesis  or  evolution  ? 

Primary  life,  by  miracle  or  secondary  law  ? 

On  returning  home  and  resuming  office  with  additional  duties 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  I  was  guided  in  all  my  work 
with  the  hope  or  endeavour  to  gain  inductive  ground  for  conclu- 
sions on  these  great  questions. 

§  423.  Homology  or  Teleology  f  —  Cuvier  held  the  work  of 
organisation  to  be  guided  and  governed  by  final  purpose,  or  adap- 
tation, expounding  this  principle  under  the  terms  ^  conditions  of 
existence '  and  *  correlations  of  structure.*  Geoflroy  denied  the 
evidence  of  design,  and  protested  against  the  deduction  of  a 
purpose  as,  e.  g.,  from  the  coexistence  of  a  valve  with  a  definite 
course  of  fluid :  he  contended  for  the  principle  which  he  called 
'  unit4  de  composition,'  as  the  law  of  organisation.  Most  of  his 
illustrations  were  open  to  the  demonstration  of  inaccuracy,  and 
his  arguments  to  the  refutation  which  they  received  from  Cuvier 
in  the  debates  in  question:  the  logic,  and,  as  it  seemed,  the 
facts,  were  on  the  side  of  teleology.  The  figurative  language, 
moreover,  in  which  contemporary  anatomists  had  expressed  their 
views  of  a  principle  akin  to  Geoflroy's  was  ill-calculated  to  enlist 
supporters.      The  expressions  by  which  disciples  of  the  school 

*  'Or,  eette  proposition,  d^ja  contraire  aux  plus  anciennes  donnees  hintonques, 
repngne  tout  aatant  anx  Inmiirps  de  la  raison  naturelle  qn'avx  specolations  plus 
i^fl^hiea  des  MieDoes  phjsiqiies.*— ocLXXzm".  p.  210. 

*  Alflo,  more  dedsirely : — '  Les  animaux  perdus  sont,  par  Toie  non  interrompue  de 
generations  et  de  modifteations  snoceesiTcs,  les  ancteiw  dcs  animaux  du  monde  actnel/ 
— ccLXXxvn".  p.  208. 

3  E  2 
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of  Schelling  illustrated,  in  the  animal  stnictures,  the  tm. 
cendental  idea  of  '  the  repetition  of  the  whole  in  every  par 
operated  disadvantageously  to  the  calm  enquiry  into  the  prL 
question  at  issue.  To  Cuvier  thi^  language  seemed  little  \kz 
than  mystical  jargon,  and  he  alluded  to  it  with  transparent  ir 
tempt.  ^  When  he  did  extend  inferences  from  comparative  v. 
tomj  beyond  the  adaptation  of  structure  to  function,  Cs' 
went  not  beyond   a   recognition   of  what  I  have  eince  ten 

*  special  homologies ' :  ^  and  this  lowest  degree  of  correspoD^i^i 
he  explained  on  the  ground  of  the  subserviency  of  such  hou 
gous  parts  to  similar  ends  in  different  animals ; '  viewing  theic 
fact,  in  that  relation  which  I  express  and  contrast  by  the  v 

*  analogies.'  ^     With  Cuvier  answerable  parts  occurred  in  the  i 
logical  scale  because  they  had  to  perform  similar  functions. 

Most  of  my  fellow-students  at  the  Garden  of  Plants,  in  1^ 
and  some  subsequent  feUow-labourers,  Johannes  Miiller,  I 
Wagner,  Milne-Edwards,  Agassiz,  implicitly  accepted  thb 
planation  of  the  fact  of  answerable  bones  and  other  part^ 
curring  in  different  species. 

After  the  publication  of  the  *  Memoir  on  the  Pearly  Naut 
and  of  those  on  Monotrematous  and  Marsupial  generation,  i 
subjects  Cuvier  had  strongly  recommended  to  my  attentioi 
question  of  the  condition  or  law  of  special  homologies  pressed 
upon  me,  more  especially  in  connection  with  the  task  of  am 
and  cataloguing  the  osteological  part  of  the  Hunterian  Mus 
As  my  observations  and  comparisons  accumulated,  with 
passu  tests  of  observed  phenomena  of  osteogeny,  they  enfo 
reconsideration  of  Cuvier's  conclusions  to  which  I  had  prev 
yielded  assent.  To  demonstrate  the  evidence  of  the  como 
of  organisation,  I  found  that  the  artifice  of  an  archety]>e 
brate  animal  was  as  essential  as  that  of  the  archetype  pla 
been  to  Goethe  in  expressing  analogous  ideas ;  and  as  tl 
reference  to  an  *  ideal  type '  must  be  to  all  who  undert 
make  intelligible  the  *  unity  in  variety '  pervading  any  gr 

'  *  Qiiiint  4  M.  Oken,  il  d^lare  les  pi^es  en  question  les  parties  ^ilL 
temporaux,  on,  selon  son  langage  mystique,  "la  fourchette  du  membre  su}: 
la  t^te.** — Cet  humerus  de  la  t^te  de  M.  Oken  devient  pour  M.  Spix  le  pubii 
mftme  tAte ;  ou,  pour  parler  un  langage  intelligible,  un  des  osselets  de  Touic, 
marteau.' — cxxxix.  torn.  r.  2*  partie,  p.  86. 

'  CXL.  p.  7. 

"  '  Ce  n'est  qu'un  principe  subordonn^  k  un  autre  bien  plus  ^ley^  et  bien  pb 
4  celui  des  conditions  d' existence,  de  la  coorenance  des  parties,  de  leur  coc 
pour  le  role  que  I'animal  doit  jouer  dans  la  nature.  Voil4  le  rrai  princip 
pbique  d*o^  d^ulent  la  possibility  de  certaines  ressemblanoes.* — ocxciv".  p 

*  CXL.  p.  7.  •  XLIT. 
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organisms.*  From  the  demonstration  of  this  principle,  which  I 
then  satisfied  myself  was  associated  with  and  dominated  by  that 
of '  adaptation  to  purpose/  the  step  was  plain — to  me  inevitable — 
to  the  conception  of  the  operation  of  a  secondary  cause  of  the 
entire  series  of  species,  whether  of  plants^  or  vertebrates^  or  other 
groups  of  organisms,  such  cause  being  the  servant  of  predeter- 
mining intelligent  Will.* 

But,  besides  ^derivation'  or  'filiation,'  another  principle  in- 
fluencing organisation  became  recognisable  in  the  course  of  studies 
and  researches  on  Invertebrate  animals.  To  this  principle,  as 
more  especially  antagonistic  to  the  theological  idea,  I  gave  the 
name  of  '  irrelative  repetition ; '  sometimes  also,  as  it  prevailed 
most  in  plants  and  zoophytes,  of  *  vegetative  repetition.' '  The 
demonstrated  constitution  of  the  vertebrate  endoskeleton,  as  a 
series  of  essentially  similar  segments,  out  of  which,  as  corollary, 
came  the  power  of  enunciating  not  only  *  special '  but  *  general ' 
and  '  serial '  homologies,  appeared  to  me  to  illustrate  also  the  law 
of  irrelative  repetition.  The  recurrence  of  similar  segments  in 
the  spinal  column  and  of  similar  elements  in  a  vertebral  segment, 
struck  me  as  analogous  to  the  repetition  of  similar  crystals  as  the 
result  of  polarizing  force  in  the  growth  of  an  inorganic  body.* 

Accordingly,  these  results  of  extensive,  patient,  and  unbiassed 
inductive  research — or,  if  there  were  a  bias,  it  was  toward 
Cuvier — swayed  with  me  in  rejecting  the  principle  of  direct  or 
miraculous  creation,  and  in  recognising  a  '  natural  law  or  secon- 
daiy  cause '  as  operative  in  the  production  of  species  *  in  orderly 
succession  and  progression.'  ^ 

§  424.  Succesnion  of  Species ^  broken  or  linked? — To  the  hypo- 
thesis that  existing  are  modifications  of  extinct  species  Cuvier  re- 
plied, that,  in  every  mooted  form  of  transmutation,  the  species 
were  made  to  alter  by  small  degrees,  and  that,  therefore,  traces  of 
such  gradual  modifications  were  due  from  the  fossil  world : — ^  You 
ought,'  he  said,  'to  be  able  to  show,  e.  g.,  the  intermediate  forms 
between  the  Palseotherium  and  existing  hoofed  quadrupeds.'  ^ 

*  Such  'ideal  type'  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  so^alled  *  types*  supposed 
to  be  exemplified  by  certain  liring  species.  Arguments  against  the  latter  yague  and 
ill-defined  ideas  are  of  no  weight  against  the  former,  and  indicate  a  certain  obtnse- 
ness  of  apprehension  in  the  objector.    See  occzxti".  p.  81. 

*  cxu.  (1849)  p.  86. 

*  ocxux.  p.  641  (1843) ;  and  rol.  i.  Preface,  p.  ix. 

*  cxL.  p.  171.  *  cxLi.  loc  cit. 

*  '  Cependant  on  pent  leur  r^pondre*  dans  leur  propre  systime,  que  si  les  espies  ont 
changi  par  degr^,  on  derroit  trouver  des  traces  de  ces  modifications  graduelles; 
qu'entre  le  palseotherium  et  les  espies  d'aujourd'hui  Ton  devroit  d^uyrir  quelques 
formes  intermMiaires,  et  que  jusqu'i  present  cela  n'ast  point  arriT^/- 
tom.  i.  p.  lyii. 
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The  progress  of  Palseontology  since  1830  has  brought  to  ligi: 
many  missing  links  unknown  to  the  founder  of  the  science.  My 
own  share  in  the  labour  led  me,  after  a  few  years'  research,  t- 
discern  what  I  believed,  and  still  hold,  to  be  a  tendency  to  a  mm 
generalised,  or  less  specialised,  oi^nisation  as  species  recede  k 
date  of  existence  from  the  present  time.^  Even  instances  wUd 
to  some  have  appeared  to  oppose  the  rule,  really  exemplify  it 
The  little  marsupial  carnivore,  e.  g.,  of  the  Purbeck  beds,  i^s- 
giaulax  (p.  294,  fig.  234),  retained  the  typical  numbers  €»f  prefi>> 
lars  {p.  1-4),  all  of  them  being  camassials:  the  more  modified 
pliocene  Thylacoleo  had  them  reduced  to  the  last  {p.  4,  fig.  233  > 
So  likewise  in  the  later  placental  Camivora,  the  eocene  fona 
IfycBnodoTiy  fig.  266,  had  the  typical  number  of  teeth,  the  three 
true  molars  here  showing  the  carnassial  form:  in  the  existing 
Ilysena  and  Felines  the  camassials  are  reduced  to,  or  concenlrated 
in,  a  single  molar.  The  oolitic  Phascolotheriuniy  with  the  typical 
marsupial  number  of  teeth,  shows  less  differentiation  in  their  fonn 
than  in  modem  Opossums  and  Dasyures :  the  oolitic  Amphitkerk 
and  PaltBotheria  manifest  an  earlier  and  more  generalised  type 
of  dentition  in  the  great  number  and  similarity  of  character  of 
Iheir  small  molars.  Both  Anoplotherium  and  PaltBotherium,  with 
the  majority  of  eocene  placental  Mammals,  had  the  type-dentition 
of  diphyodonts.^ 

The  two  notable  examples  of  Cuvier's  powers  of  restoratioD; 
viewed  as  Pachyderms,  must  have  seemed  widely  different  from 
any  of  the  existing  species  of  the  order,  and  were  8o  deemed. 
The  Anoplotherium  more  especially,  among  its  singular  peculiari- 
ties, unexpectedly  exemplified  one  dental  character,  previously 
known  only  in  the  human  subject.  These  seeming  anomaUe?, 
liowever,  lost  much  of  their  import  as  evidence  of  insulated  form, 
or  special  creation,  when  they  came  to  be  viewed  by  the  light  of 
the  law  of  the  *more  generalised  character  of  extinct  species.' 
Such  law  in  its  application  to  Anoplotherium  also  exemplifies  the 
analogy  between  the  earlier  species  of  a  class  and  the  earlier 
stages  of  a  foetus.  When,  for  example,  the  divided  metapodials^ 
the  persistent  upper  incisors,  and  the  homless  cranium  of  the 
Anoplothere  were  recognised  as  retentions  of 'foetal  peculiarities' 

>  ocxLix.  Ed.  1843,  pp.  129,  165;  Ed.  1855,  pp.  223,  332,  342.  cixxx.  and  xnf. 
pp.  1,  361,  passim.  Agassiz  had  been  struck  by  indications  of  the  samo  law  in  fossil 
li.Hhes,  and  expressed  it  by  the  analogy  of  foetal  and  mature  structures  (oocxxix^.  (1844) 
p.  xxvi.),  and  this,  in  some  degree,  is  true.  The  earlier  forms  of  Mammalia,  hoverer. 
are  not  toothless,  have  rather  an  excess  of  teeth  as  compared  with  later  and  modern 
forms ;  but  they  exemplify,  in  the  main,  a  more  'generalised'  type. 

■  ▼.  p.  524.    CLXXX.  p.  861. 
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of  existing  niminantB,'  tliat  extinct  species  was  seen  to  fayour 
rather  than  oppose  the  idea  of  organisation  by  secondary  law. 

The  discovery  of  the  remains  of  the  Hipparion  '  supplied  one 
of  the  links,  required  by  Cuvier,  between  the  PaUBotherium  and 
the  Horse  of  the  present  day,  and  it  is  still  more  significant  of 
the  fact  of  filiation  of  species  that  the  remains  of  such  three-toed 
Horses  are  found  only  in  deposits  of  that  tertiary  period  which 
intervene  between  the  older  palseotherian  one  and  the  newer 
strata  in  which  the  modem  Horse  first  appears  to  have  lost  its 
lateral  hooflets.  These  relations  I  iUustrated  in  my  Lectures  on 
Fossil  Mammalia  at  the  School  of  Mines  (1S57)  by  the  diagram^ 
fig.  614. 

Other  evidences  of  gradation,  in  the  case  in  question,  have 
been  brought  to  light.  The  molar  series  of  the  Horse  includes 
six  large  complex  grinders,  individually  recognisable  by  develop- 
mental characters  as  they  are  symbolised  in  fig.  2S0,  p.  352.  The 
representative  of  the  first  premolar  is  minute  and  soon  shed.  Its 
homologue  in  Palaotherium  is  functionally  developed  and  re- 
tained, the  type-dentition  being  adhered  to.'  In  Hipparion^  d  i 
is  succeeded  by  a  /?  i  ^  smaUer  than  in  Palaoi/ierium,  but  func- 
tional, with  inflected  folds  of  enamel  on  the  grinding  surface,  and 
permanent.  It  exemplifies  a  condition  intermediate  to  that  in 
Pal^otherium  and  JEquus.  It  is  not  that  the  jaws  of  the  Horse 
are  too  short  to  hold  the  full  complement  of  grinders :  on  the 
contrary  they  are  relatively  longer  than  in  the  Palasothere,  being 
specially  produced  between  the  grinders  and  cutters:  the  first 
grinder  might  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  taken  away  in  order  to 
add  to  the  space  for  the  application  of  the  *  bit.'  The  transitory 
and  singularly  small  and  simple  denticle,  fig.  614,  p  i,  compared 
with  the  large  contiguous  massive  molar,  m  i,  in  the  Horse,  ex- 
emplifies the  rudiment  of  an  ancestral  structure,  in  the  same 
degree  as  does  the  hoofless  *  splint-bones,'  ib.  JEquus,  ii.  iv. :  just 
as  the  spurious  hoofs  dangling  therefrom  in  Hipparion,  ib.  ii.  iv., 
are  retained  rudiments  of  the  functionally  developed  lateral  hoofs 
in  the  broader  foot  of  Palteotherium,  ib.  ii.  iv. 

Other  missing  links  of  this  series  of  species  have  been  supplied ; 
as,  e.  g.,  by  the  Paloplotheriutn  ^  of  the  newer  eocene  of  Hordwell, 

*  CLXxx.  p.  867. 

'  occm".  torn.  ii.  p.  25  (1832).  Another  specMS  waa  discorered  in  the  Miocene  at 
Eppelsheim — the  '  Hippotkerium*  of  Kaup ;  a  third  in  deposits  of  similar  age  on  the 
Sewalik  Hills ;  a  fourth,  Hipparion  prostylum,  Gr.,  at  Vaudase,  in  the  south-east  of 
France,  in  d<>posits  '  peat-4tre  pins  r^enta  que  la  mollasse  dans  ces  locality.* — 
cccxxx".  p.  432. 

■  v.  PL    86,  figs.  4,  6,  6.  *  cccnT.  PL  19,  figs.  1,  1  a, 

*  This  modification,  as  the  Palaotherium  avinmm,  Aynard,  began  to  be  shown,  at 
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Hants.,  by  the   Palaotherium   aurelianetue  from    the  ^  molasac 
marine '  of  Orleans,^  and  by  the  Pal<Botherium   hippcHdes  of  \ht 
lacustrine  calcareous  beds  of  Sansan,  all  which  deposits  are  mi- 
ocene,  or  are  transitional  between  eocene  and  miocene.      In  tba 
first-cited  example,  the  swollen  termination  of  the  lobe   of  tht 
molar,  answering  to  c,  m,  fig.  268,  remains  longer  as  a  detached 
column,  m,  fig.  269.     In  the  two  other  Palseotherioids^  the  whole 
foot  is  longer  and  more  slender,  with  a  longer  and  thicker  middk 
toe,  than  in  the  older  eocene  type -genus,  whence   the   generic 
name  Anchitherium  applied  to  them  by  von  Meyer.*     It  is  in- 
teresting, also,  to  find  that  the  transitional  character  is  further 
marked  by  the  smaller  relative  size  of  first  premolar,  whereby 
Anchitherium  intervenes,  as  in  the  modification  of  the  feet,  be- 
tween the  Pal(Botherium  and  Hippariotu 

Thus  amply  and*  satisfactorily  has  been  fulfilled  CuvierV 
requisition  of  1821: — ^  Entre  le  pala^therium  et  les  especes 
d'aujourd'hui  Ton  devrait  decouvrir  quelques  formes  intame- 
diaires.'  How,  then,  is  the  origin  of  these  intermediate  gradations 
to  be  interpreted  ?  One  may  first  remark,  that  as  PaltBoiherhtui, 
Paloplotherium,  Anchitherium,  Hipparian,  and  JEquus,  diflTer  from 
each  other  in  a  greater  degree  than  do  the  Horse,  Zebra,  and 
Ass,  the  diflBculty  of  interbreeding  would  be  greater,  and  the 
probability  of  fertility  less,  supposing  those  extinct  genera  to 
have  co-existed.  One  cannot  doubt,  also,  that  every  well-marked 
species  of  these  genera  paired  within  itself,  and  that  they  exem- 
])lified  respectively  the  character  of  a  '  group  of  individuals  de- 
scended from  common  parents,  or  from  such  as  resembled  them 
as  closely  as  they  resembled  each  other.'  They  did  not,  however, 
exist  as  species,  during  the  same  periods  of  time,  far  less  so 
*  from  the  beginning  of  things.'  The  single-hoofed  Horse- 
family  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the  pliocene  tertiary 
period:  the  tridactyle  equine  species  have  not  been  found  in 
strata  earlier  than  miocene,  and  disappear  in  the  upper  eocene : 
the  heavier-bodied  shorter-legged  species  with  three  functional 
hoofs  to  each  foot  belong  to  upper  and  middle  eocenes.  Further- 
more, in  the  oldest  eocene  (London  clay,  super-cretaceous  Con- 
glc^merates  and  Plastic  clay  at  Meudon,  Paris),  we  get  evidence 
of  Ungulates  {Piiolophus,  Hyracotheriumy  Coryphodon),  in  which 
the  perisso-  and  artio-dactyle  characters  were  less  differentiated 

the  upper  eocene  at  Velaj,  e.g.,  ere  Palaotherium  proper  had  passed  awaj.   (BaUetu 
du  Congris  Scientifique  de  France  tenu  a  Pay,  1855.) 

*  Also  in  the  upper  eocene  of  the  Basin  of  the  Garonne,  with  Joeroikerium, 

*  Anchitherium  occurs,  also,  in  the  *  marine  molasse,*  or  lower  miocene,  of  St. 
Genies,  Languedoc 
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than  in  Palaotlierium  and  Anoploilierium,  affording  additional 
significant  evidence  of  progressive  departure  from  generalised 
type.  Thus,  the  succession  in  time  accords  mth  the  gradational 
modifications  by  which  Palttotherium  is  linked  on  to  Equus. 

With  this  additional  knowledge  the  question,  '  whether  actual 
races  may  not  be  modifications  of  those  ancient  races  which  are 
exemplified  by  fossil  remains  ?'  presents  itself  under  very  different 
conditions  from  those  under  which  it  passed  before  the  minds  of 
Cuvier^  and  the  Academicians  of  1830.  If  the  alternative — 
species  by  miracle  or  by  law  ? — be  applied  to  PaltBotlieriumy  Pa^ 
loplotherium,  Anchitheriumy  Hippariouj  Equusy  I  accept  the  latter, 
without  misgiving,  and  recognise  such  law  as  continuously  ope- 
rative throughout  tertiary  time. 

In  respect  to  its  mode  of  operation,  we  may  suppose  Lamarck 
to  say,  ^  as  the  surface  of  the  earth  consolidated,  the  larger  and 
more  produced  mid-hoof  of  the  old  three-toed  Pachyderms  took  a 
greater  share  in  sustaining  the  animaPs  weight ;  and,  more  blood 
being  required  to  meet  the  greater  demand  of  the  more  active 
middle-toe,  it  grew;  whilst  the  side-toes,  losing  their  share  of 
nourishment  and  becoming  more  and  more  withdrawn  from  use, 
shrank ; '  and  so  on,  according  to  the  hardening  of  the  ground, 
until  only  the  hidden  rudiments  of  metapodials  remained  and  one 
hoof  became  maximised  for  all  the  work.  Mr.  Darwin,  I  con- 
ceive, would  modify  this,  like  other  Lamarckian  instances,  by 
saying  that  some  individuals  of  Palaotherium  happening  to  be 
bom  with  a  larger  and  longer  middle-toe,  and  with  shorter  and 
smaller  side-toes,  such  variety  was  better  adapted  to  prevailing 
altered  conditions  of  the  earth's  surface  than  the  parental  form ; 
and  so  on,  until  finally  the  extreme  equine  modifications  of  foot 
came  to  be  ^  naturally  selected.'  But  the  hypotheses  of  appe- 
tency and  volition,  as  of  natural  selection,  are  less  applicable, 
less  intelligible,  in  connection  with  the  changes  in  the  structure 
and  proportion  of  the  molar  series  of  teeth,  which  we  have 
seen  also  to  be  gradational  from  PaltBoiherium  to  Equus,  fig. 
614. 

Any  modification  of  Geoffroy's  *  ambient  medium,'  affecting  the 
density  of  the  soil  might  so  far  relate  to  the  changes  of  limb- 
structure,  as  that  a  foot  with  a  pair  of  small  hoofs  dangling  by 
the  sides  of  the  large  one,  like  those  behind  the  cloven  hoof  of 
the  ox,  would  cause  the  foot  of  the  Hipparion,  e.g.,  and  if&rtiori 
the  broader  based  three-hoofed  foot  of  the  Palseothere,  to  sink 
less  deeply  into  swampy  soil,  and  be  more  easily  withdrawn,  than 

*  *Poiiiqiioi  les  races  actneUes,  me  diiait-on,  ne  seraieni-eDes  pas  des  modifications 
de  ees  nces  aneiennes  que  Ton  tronTe  paimi  les  fossiles? '— czzxzz.  i.  p.  Irii. 
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the  more  concentratiyely  Bimplified  and  specialised  foot  of  the 
Horse  J 

Rhinoceroses  and  Zebras^  however,  tread  together  the  arid 
plains  of  Africa  in  the  present  day :  and  the  Horse  has  multipGed 
in  that  half  of  America  where  two  or  more  kinds  of  Tapir  still 
exist.  That  the  continents  of  the  eocene  or  miocene  periods  wen 
less  diversified  in  respect  of  swamp  and  sward,  pampas  or  desert, 
than  those  of  the  pliocene  period,  has  no  support  from  observa- 
tion or  analogy. 

Assuming,  then,  that  PaltBotherium  did  ultimately  become 
Equusy  I  gain  no  conception  of  the  operation  of  the  effective 
force  by  personifying  as  ^  Nature '  the  aggregate  of  beings  which 
compose  the  universe,  or  the  laws  which  govern  these  beings,  br 
giving  to  my  personification  an  attribute  which  can  properly  be 
predicated  only  of  intelligence,  and  by  saying,  '  Nature  has  se- 
lected the  mid-hoof  and  rejected  the  others.' 

As  some  paragraphs  in  my  *  Preface '  have  been  miscoDceired,' 
I  must  further  observe,  to  put  my  meaning  beyond  doubt,  that, 
to  say  that  Palmotherium  has  graduated  into  Equus  by  '  Natunl 
Selection  '  is  an  explanation  of  the  process  of  the  same  kind  and 
value  as  that  which  has  been  proffered  of  the  mjrstery  of  *sea^ 
tion.'  For  example,  a  particular  mass  of  matter  in  a  living 
animal  takes  certain  elements  out  of  the  blood  and  rejects  them 
as  *  bile.'  Attributes  were  given  to  the  liver  which  can  only  be 
predicated  of  the  whole  animal :  the  *  appetency '  of  the  liver,  it 
was  said,  was  for  the  elements  of  bile,  and  '  biliosity '  or  the 

*  hepatic  sensation '  guided  the  gland  to  their  selection.' 

Such  figurative  language,  I  need  not  say,  explains  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  bilification.     One's  surprise  is  that 

*  tropes '  and  *  personified  acts '  should  not  have  dieii  out,  as  ex- 
planatory devices,  with  the  *  archeus  faber,'  the  'nisus  formatiTua, 
and  other  self-deceiving,  world-beguiling  simulacra  of  science, 
with  the  last  century ;  and  that  a  resuscitation  should  bare  had 
any  success  in  the  present.     It  is  of  interest  as  illustrating  the 

*  alternation  of  generations.' 

What,  then,  are  the  facts  on  which  any  reasonable  or  intelli- 
gible conception  may  be  formed  of  the  mode  of  operation  ot  the 

'  xvii'.  p.  397. 

•  Referring  to  my  '  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates/  in  the  foortli  edition  of  the  'Origin  d 
Species  by  Natural  Selection/  &c.,  the  author  asserts  that  *  he*  (Professor  Owen)  '•^ 
the  same  time  admits  that  Natural  Selection  may  have  done  something  tovaids  this 
end.'  Mr.  Darwin  does  not  quote  the  passage  or  refer  to  the  page  on  wbicb  » 
founds  his  assertion. — ccxiii''  (1866),  Histor.  Pref.  p.  xriii 

•  occrxTni".  vol.  i.  p.  268,  and/NMftffi. 
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deriyatiye  law  exemplified  in  the  series  linking  on  Palaotherium 
to  JEquus?  A  very  significant  one  is  the  following : — A  modem 
horse  occasionally  comes  into  the  world  with  the  supplementary 
ancestral  hoofs.  From  Valerius  MaximuSy'  who  attributes  the 
variety  to  Bucephalus,  downwards,  such  '  polydactyle '  horses 
have  been  noted  as  monsters  and  marvels.  In  one  of  the  latest 
examples,'  the  inner  splint-bone,  answering  to  the  second  me- 
tacarpal of  the  pentadactyle  foot,  supported  phalanges  and  a 
terminal  hoof,  in  position  and  proportion  to  the  middle  hoof,  re- 
sembling the  corresponding  one  in  Hipparion,  fig.  614,  ii. 

In  relation  to  actual  horses  such  specimens  figure  as  '  monstra 
per  excessum;''  but,  in  relation  to  miocene  horses,  they  would  be 
normal,  and  those  of  the  present  day  would  exemplify  'monstra per 
defectum.'  The  mother  of  a  'monstrous'  tridactyle  colt  might  repeat 
the  anomaly  and  bring  forth  a  tridactyle  '  fiUy ';  just  as,  at  San 
Salvador,  the  parents  of  a  family  of  six  had  two  of  the  series  bom 
with  defective  brain  and  of  dwarf  size :  they  were  '  male '  and 
'  female ;'  and  these  strange  little  idiots  are  exhibited  as '  Aztecs.' 
The  pairing  of  the  horses  with  the  metapodials  bearing,  accord- 
ing to  type,  phalanges  and  hoofs,  might  restore  the  race  of 
hipparions. 

Now,  the  fact  suggesting  such  possibility  teaches  that  the 
change  would  be  sudden  and  considerable :  it  opposes  the  idea 
that  species  are  transmuted  by  minute  and  slow  degrees.  It  also 
shows  that  a  species  might  originate  independently  of  the  opera- 
tion of  any  external  influence ;  that  change  of  stracture  would 
precede  that  of  use  and  habit ;  that  appetency,  impulse,  ambient 
medium,  fortuitous  fitness  of  surrounding  circumstances,  or  a 
personified  *  selecting  Nature,'  would  have  had  no  share  in  the 
transmutative  act. 

There  is,  however,  one  relation  which  I  cannot  shut  out, 
for  I  hold  it  as  strongly  as  when  I  explained  it,  and  endeavoured 
to  impress  it  upon  the  audience  at  my  lectures  of  1857 :  it  is  the 
fitness  of  the  organisation  of  the  Horse  and  Ass  for  the  needs  of 

'  *  Ezemploram  memorabiliam  Libri  Dorem,  &c.    (De  rebus  mirificis.) ' 

•  oocrv".  p.  66,  PI.  1. 

'  Two  such  examples  sr&  described  in  ui.  vol.  ii.,  and  one  in  oocv".  p.  224,  in  which 
the  left  fore-foot  had  three  snbeqnal  hoofs,  and  the  right  fore-foot  two  hooft.  But  the 
application  of  an  instractire  and  rightlj  discerned  relation  may  be  trarestied  and  exag- 
gerated :  the  two-tailed  lizard  and  the  donble-headed  snake  do  not  reproduce  to  riew 
normal  ancestral  forms.  The  essentiallj  single  mid-toe  (fig.  193,  iii)  of  the  horse,  oc- 
casionally bifid  and  terminated  bj  a  pair  of  ill-ahapen  hoofs,  lends  no  support  to  the 
idea  of  the  digit  (iii)  being  homologous  with  the  so-called  doTen  hoof  (really  the  digits 
iii  and  ir,  ib.)  of  Ruminants.  It  is  a  malionnation  akin  to  that  of  the  partially 
double  digit  of  the  Boiking  fowL 
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mankind,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  origin  of  Ungulates  having 
equine  modifications  of  the  perissodactyle  structure  with  the 
period  immediately  preceding,  or  coincident  with,  the  earliest 
evidence  of  the  Human  Race. 

Of  all  the  quadrupedal  servants  of  Man  none  have  proved  of 
more  value  to  him,  in  peace  or  war,  than  the  horse :  none  have 
cooperated  with  the  advanced  races  more  influentially  in  Man^s 
destined  mastery  over  the  earth  and  its  lower  denizens.  In  all 
the  modifications  of  the  old  palasotherian  type  to  this  end,  the 
horse  has  acriuired  nobler  proportions  and  higher  faculties,  more 
strength,  more  speed,  with  amenability  to  bit.  No  one  can  enter 
the  '  saddling  ground '  at  Epsom,  before  the  start  for  the  *  Derby/ 
without  feeling  that  the  glossy-coated,  proudly-stepping  creatures 
led  out  before  him  are  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  of  qua- 
drupeds. As  such,  I  believe  the  Horse  to  have  been  predestined 
and  prepared  for  Man.  It  may  be  weakness  ;  but,  if  so,  it  is  a 
glorious  one,  to  discern,  however  dimly,  across  our  finite  prison- 
wall,  evidence  of  the  *  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,'  abuse  the 
means  as  we  may. 

Thus,  at  the  acquisition  of  facts  adequate  to  test  the  moot 
question  of  links  between  past  and  present  species,  as  at  the  close 
of  that  other  series  of  researches  proving  the  ^  skeleton  of  all 
Vertebrates,  and  even  of  Man,  to  be  the  harmonised  sum  of  a 
series  of  essentially  similar  segments,'*  I  have  been  led  to  rec(^- 
nise  species  as  exemplifying  the  continuous  operation  of  natural 
law,  or  secondary  cause;  and  that,  not  only  successively  but 
progressively  ;  *  from  the  first  embodiment  of  the  Vertebrate  idea 
under  its  old  Ichthyic  vestment  until  it  became  arrayed  in  the 
glorious  garb  of  the  Human  form.'  ^ 

The  series  of  observations  on  the  Ungulate  group  of  Mammals 
yields  insight,  as  above  explained,  into  the  mode  of  operation  of 
the  secondary  law ;  and  gives  evidence  of  the  amount  of  geo- 
logical time   intervening  between   the  introduction  and  disap- 
pearance of  generic  or  subgeneric  modifications.     According  to 

*  CXI.I.  p.  119. 

'  lb.  p.  86.  Even  in  his  partial  quotation  from  mj  work  of  1849,  the  author  of 
ccziii''  (4th  £d.  1866)  might  have  Been  ground  for  apologising  for  his  prepoatarous 
assertion,  in  1869 : — that  '  Professor  Owen  maintained,  often  vehemently,  the  im* 
mutability  of  specif^ '  (p.  310),  and  for  the  question,  as  preposterous  and  unworthy  : 
'  Does  he  really  believe  that  at  innumerable  periods  in  the  earth's  history  elemental 
atoms  have  been  commanded  suddenly  to  flash  into  living  tissues?*  (lb.  Ed.  1859, 
p.  483.  In  the  Ed.  of  1860,  p.  Ill,  tJie  imputation  is  tacitly  abandoned.)  The  signi- 
ficance of  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  cxli  was  plain  enough  to  EiDsr  Powvll, 
ccczxxiii".  p.  401  (1855),  and  drew  down  on  me  the  hard  epithets  with  which  Theo- 
logy usually  assails  the  inbringer  of  unwelcome  light,  en',  p.  61. 
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the  analogy  of  the  mammalian  Hipparton  and  Equus,  we  may 
expect  the  corresponding  precedent  form  of  the  Papuan  of  the 
well-wooded  and  richly  fruited  islands  representing  a  departed 
tropical  or  subtropical  continent,  to  be  exemplified  by  fossils  in 
formations  not  earlier  than  middle  tertiary.  All  species  coexisting 
with  the  actual  specific  form  of  Homo  will,  with  him,  be  immu- 
table,  or  mutable  only  as  he  may  be.  To  name  such  species,  after 
comparing  and  determining  their  specific  characters,  will  continue 
to  be  the  Zoologist's  staple  task  as  long  as  his  own  specific 
intellectual  character  remains  unchanged  (Pref.  p.  xxxvi).  To 
suppose  that  coexisting  differentiations  and  specialisations,  such 
as  Equu9  and  Rhinoceros^  or  either  of  these  and  Tapirus,  which 
have  diverged  to  generic  distinctions  from  an  antecedent  com- 
mon  form,  to  be  transmutable  one  into  another,  would  be  as 
unscientific,  not  to  say  absurd,  as  the  idea,  which  has  been  bols« 
tered  up  by  so  many  questionable  illustrations,  and  foisted  upon 
poor  '  working  men,'  of  their  derivation  from  a  Gorilla ! 

§  425.  ExtinctioUy  catacfysmal  or  regulated? — If,  in  place  of 
recognising  the  series  of  the  above-cited  Perissodactyles  as  evi- 
dencing (preordained)  departures  from  parental  type,  probably 
sudden  and  seemingly  monstrous,  but  adapting  the  progeny  in- 
heriting such  modifications  to  higher  purposes,  the  theological 
notion  be  retained,  and  the  species  of  Palseothere,  Paloplothere^ 
Anchithere,  Hipparion,  and  Horse,  be  severally  deemed  due 
to  remotely  and  successively  repeated  acts  of  direct  creation,  one 
is  concomitantly  led  to  suppose  the  successive  going  out  of  such 
species  to  have  been  as  miraculous  as  their  coming  in.  The 
destruction  of  one  creation  is  the  logical  preordinance  to  a  re- 
currence of  'genesis.'  This  nexus  of  ideas  was  too  close  not  to 
have  swayed  with  Cuvier :  accordingly,  in  his  famous  *  Discours 
sur  les  Revolutions  de  la  Surface  du  Globe,'  we  have  a  section 
of  '  Preuves  que  ces  Revolutions  out  €x€  nombreuses,*^  and 
another  section  of  *  Preuves  que  ces  Revolutions  ont  ete  subites.'  ■ 
Continued  observations  of  Geologists,  while  establishing  the  fact 
of  successive  changes,  have  filled  up  the  seeming  chasms  be- 
tween such  supposed  '  revolutions,'  as  the  discoveries  of  Palaeonto- 
logists have  supplied  the  links  between  the  species  held  to  have 
perished  by  the  cataclysms.  Each  successive  parcel  of  geo- 
lo^cal  truth  has  tended  to  dissipate  the  belief  in  the  unusually 
sudden  and  violent  nature  of  the  changes  recognisable  in  the 
earth's  surface.  In  specially  directing  my  attention  to  this  moot 
point,  whilst  engaged  in  investigations  of  fossil  remains,  and  in 

»  cccxx".  p.  5.  •  lb.  p.  8. 
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the  reconstruction  of  the  species  to  which  they  belonged,  I  was,  at 
lengthy  led  to  recognise  one  cause  of  extinction  as  being  due  to  defeat 
in  the '  contest  which  as  a  living  organised  whole,  the  individual  of 
each  species  had  to  maintain  against  the  surrounding  agencies  which 
might  militate  against  its  existence.*  (Pref.  p.  xxxiv.)  ThL* 
principle  has  received  a  large  and  most  instructive  accession  of 
illustrations  from  the  extensive  knowledge  and  devoted  labours 
of  Charles  Darwin :  but  he  aims  to  apply  it  not  only  to  the  ex- 
tinction but  the  origin  of  species. 

Although  I  fail  to  recognise  proof  of  the  latter  bearing  of  the 

*  battle  of  life,'  the  concurrence  of  so  much  evidence  in  favour  of 

*  extinction  by  law '  is,  in  like  measure,  corroborative  of  the  truth 
of  the  ascription  of  the  origin  of  species  to  a  secondary  caose.^ 

*  A  critic  of  the  flnt  Ttdume  of  the  present  work,  switching  oTer  the  pages  of  the 
*Prefiice'  with  the  speed  thej  merited  at  his  hands,  caught  sight  of  the  words* 

*  contest  of  existence/  '  hattle  of  life  ;*  and  thereupon  dashed  off  with — '  We  wod^ 
call  attention  to  the  following  passsge,  and  ask  whether  it  is  not  actoaUj  an  ad- 
mission of  the  Darwinian  Theoiyl'  ('London  Review/  April  2S,  1886,  p.  4^3);  then 
pastes  in  the  slip,  beginning  with  '  the  actnal  presence,'  to  '  fared  better  in  the  laitl? 
of  life.'  With  the  bulk  of  the  two  yolumes  before  him,  an  able  reriewer  cocii 
hardly  be  expected  to  waste  valuable  time  upon  'notes,'  and  so  the  &ct  escaped 
him  that  the  '  admission '  or  '  adoption '  was,  in  whatever  degree  it  might  relate  to 
the  B.  T.,  an  anticipation. 

Oddly  enough,  another  reviewer  (if  haply  the  same  meritorious  labourer  may  k< 
have  been  doing  this  sort  of  work  for  both  perlodicids)  makes  the  same  transposhina 
of  dates,  mistaking  a  quotation  for  text ;  e.g.  '  Not  the  least  important  featnie  in  the 
work  before  us  is,  that  it  contains  a  partial  concurrence,  on  the  part  of  the  author,  ia 
the  theory  of  Natural  SeUciumJ  And  the  same  cutting  does  duty  as  '  piice  justifica- 
tive,' viz.,  '  The  actual  presence,'  &c.  to  '  battle  of  life.' — (*  Popular  Science  Beviev,' 
April,  1866,  p.  212.) 

Having  regard  to  intelligent  countrymen  and  oountiywomen  taking  sdentifie  sas- 
tenance  from  these  weekly  and  monthly  sources,  and  who  might  never  see  the  pages 
of  the  work  reviewed,  I  ventured  to  call  attention  to  the  omitted  reference  in  the 
foot-note  of  my  *  Preface,'  vis.,  to  the  volume  of  '  Transactions  of  the  Zoological 
Society,'  1850,  in  which  my  theory  of  the  extinction  and  conservation  of  speeies  ap- 
peared, including  the  passage  quoted,  with  the  obvious  ifmark,  that,  '  if  the  differsDce 
between  1868  (date  of  the  D.  T.  or  "Natural  Selection")  and  1866  (date  of  voL  i.  of 
Anat.  of  Vertebrates)  puts  the  writer  of  the  latter  date  in  the  subordinate  relation 
of  "admitter"  or  "adopter" — ^tacit  or  otherwise — ^to  the  author  of  the  same  theozy 
at  the  earlier  date,  the  writer  of  1858  must  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  suther 
of  the  same  theory  of  1850.' — (Letter  to  Ed.  ct  'London  Review,  May  1st,  1866.) 

Of  course,  to  every  competent  judge,  the  difference  between  a  theory  founded  on 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  the  contest  for  existence  to  the  preservation  or 
extinction  of  certain  species,  and  that  of  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  all  species  paxtialij 
based  upon  the  same  principle,  must  have  been  obvious;  nor  was  any  pretention 
advanced,  in  the  letter  rectifying  the  date  of  the  '  idea,'  to  the  ample  and  instructive 
degree  in  which  it  had  been  worked  out,  and  doubtless  as  an  original  thought,  by  the 
accomplished  author  of  ccxni''. 

I  deeply  regretted,  therefore,  to  see  in  a  'Historical  Sketch'  of  the  P>qgreas  of 
Enquiry  into  the  origin  of  species,  prefixed  to  the  fourth  edition  of  that  work  (1866 1. 
that  Mr.  Darwin,  after  affirming,  inaccurately  and  without  evidence,  that  I  *  admitted 
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§  426.    Haw  works  the  Derivative  Law  f — ^The  gaesses  made 
by  tfaoBe  who  haye  given  the  rein  to  the  imaginative  faculty  in 

NatnzBl  Sdectioii  to  have  done  0O!iii6thiDg  towBid  that  end,'  to  wit,  the  'origin  of 
species,'  proceeds  to  lemsriL:  'It  is  surprising  that  this  admisBion  shonld  not  hare 
been  made  eariier,  as  Prof.  Owen  now  belieres  that  he  promnlgated  the  theoiy  of 
Natnal  Selection  in  a  pasaige  read  beian  the  Zoological  Society,  in  Fefarnaiy,  1850 
Cnnsns.  ToL  ir.  pi  I5>.' 

The  reason  assigned  for  this  assertion  is  a  paragraph  in  mj  letter  to  the  '  London 
Beriew/  Haj  5,  1866,  p.  516,  which  letter  Mr.  Darwin  represents  as  an  expres- 
sion of  my  belief  *  that  I  promnlgated  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection  in  a  pas- 
sage read  before  the  Zoological  Society,  in  Febmary,  1850.'  The  passage  which 
Mr.  Darwin  quotes  is  as  follows: — "  No  natoralist  can  dissent  from  the  truth  of  jour 
perception  of  the  cesential  identity  of  the  passage  dted  with  the  basis  of  that  (the 
so-called  Darwinian)  theoiy,  the  power,  viz.  of  species  to  aeoommodate  themselres  or 
bow  to  the  influences  of  snnonnding  ciicumstanees."  My  ground  for  assuming  the 
recognition  of '  the  power  of  species  to  accommodate  themselyes  or  bow  to  the  influence 
of  surrounding  circumstances'  to  be  the  basis  of  the  '  8o<alled  Darwinian  theory,' 
was,  the  definition  of  that  theory  giTen  by  the  author  in  the  title-page  of  the  woric 
« On  the  Origin  of  Species  by  means  of  Natnal  Selection.'  For,  the  woids  '  Natural 
Selection '  not  being  likely,  of  themselTes,  to  suggest  the  mode  of  origin  of  speciest  the 
author  adds  the  following  definition  of  his  meaning :  *  or,  the  preserration  of  ikTonred 
races  in  the  stn^ggle  for  life.' 

Now,  *l»bA^»gb  in  the  perusal  of  the  work  so  entitled  I  found  many  other  prerioasly 
propounded  grounds  of  a  belief  as  to  the  origin  of  species — as»  e.g. '  rolitaon  or  endea- 
Tour  to  act  in  a  giTi*n  way,'  p.  184, '  homology,'  p.  484,  *  irrelative  repetition,'  p.  149, 
'  geological  time,'  p.  282, '  successire  extinction  of  species,' p.  312,  'indications  of  older 
or  earlier  species  having  a  more  embryonal  or  generalised  structure  than  their  snccessors,' 
p.  388,  &c , — all  of  which  had  seemed  to  me  to  be  better  eridenees  of  a  genetic  succession 
of  spraes  than  the  one  ground  set  forth  in  the  title-page— yet,  being  so  eet  forth,  it  was* 
due  to  the  author  to  refer  to  it  as  '  the  basis '  of  his  theory.  If  reference  be  now  made 
to  the  'Zoological  Transactions,'  roLir.  p.  15  (February,  1850),  or  to  'Preface'  (roLi.) 
p.  zzxir.,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  exemplify  the  principle  of  the  preservation  of  the  favoured 
race,  in  the  drcumstanoes  of  the  struggle  described,  including  neasonal  extremes,  adap- 
tation to  kinds  of  food,  generative  powers,  introduction  of  enemies,  &c,  by  such  cha- 
racters of  qMcies  as  those  of  sixe : — *  If  a  dry  season  be  gradually  prolonged,  the  large 
Mammal  irill  sulEBr  from  the  drought  sooner  than  the  small  one ;  if  such  alteration  of 
climate  sfbct  the  quanti^  of  vegetable  food,  the  bulky  Herbivon  will  first  feel  the 
effiscts  of  stinted  nourishment ;  if  new  enemies  are  introduced,  the  large  and  conspicuous 
quadruped  or  bird  will  fidl  a  prey,  whilst  the  smaller  species  conceal  themselves  and 
escape.  Smaller  animals  are  usually,  also,  mon  prolific  than  larger  ones.'  It  will  be 
admitted,  I  may  believe,  that,  in  view  (in  1850)  of  the  question  of  extinction  by 
cataclysm,  or  by  surrounding  infiuenoes,  not  moro  extraordinary,  for  example,  than 
extreme  season  (heat,  cold,  rain,  drought,  as  part  of  the  ordinary  Laws  of  Climate), 
the  operation  of  such  influences  in  the  preservation  of  some  races  and  the  extirpation 
of  others  could  seareely  be  more  explicitly  propounded.  And  this  prindj^e  of  victory 
or  defeat  in  the  '  contest  with  surrounding  agencies'  is  set  forth  in  3fr.  Darwin's  title- 
page  as  the  basis  of  his  theory  of  Natural  Selection.  Then,  when  a  reviewer,  ignorant 
of^  or  ignoring,  the  relative  dates  of  promulgation  of  such  basis,  quotes  me  as  adopting 
Mr.  Dtfwin's  theoiy,  and  when  I  point  out  the  transposition  of  the  dates  of  that 
theory  and  of  my  enunciation  of  its  basis,  Mr.  Darwin  turns  upon  me  and  writes,  in 
1866 :  *  Mr.  Owen  now  believes  that  he  promnlgated  the  theory  of  Nstnral  Selectbn,' 
and  adds, '  thia  belief  in  ProU  Owen  that  he  thus  gave  to  the  worid  the  theory  of 
Natural  Selection  will  surprise  all  who  are  acquainted  vrith  the  several  passsges  of  his 
works/  &C.  (p.  zviii.).    But  all  that  Mr.  Darwin  gives  in  support  of  this  statemsBt 
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attempts  to  explain  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  derivatiTe  law 
hare  mainly  proved  repellent  to  its  study,  and  have  raised  the 
chief  obstacles  to  its  acceptance,  by  affording  the  most  favourable 
opportunities  of  telling  argument  and  caustic  criticism  to  oppo- 
nents of  any  recognition  of  such  law  in  the  abstract.  Thus, 
De  Maillet^s  conception  of  the  conditions  of  transmutation^  in- 
vited Cuvier's  crushing  exposition  of  its  absurdity,  which  fell  with 
the  full  weight  of  his  great  anatomical  knowledge.'     Lamarck 

and  comment,  and  I  am  rery  sure  he  qnoted  ereiy  word  he  could  find  to  justify  them, 
goes  no  further  than  to  show  that  I  had  anticipated  him  in  the  basis  of  his  theofr, 
and  in  no  way  or  degree  supports  his  assumption  that  I  accepted  or  had  affirmed  that  I 
had  promulgated  (in  1850),  the  extraordinary  superstructure  which  he  has  raised  spca 
that  basis,  under  the  term  '  Natural  Selection.'  In  so  asserting  I  should  hare  mcrdj 
deceived  myself :  no  Naturalist  cognisant  of  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  koor- 
ledge  of  the  origin  of  species  could  be  deceived  for  a  moment  by  bo  gross  an  aheuiditr 
as  would  hare  been  the  statement  of  the  belief,  which  statement  Mr.  Barvifi 
endeavours  to  fasten  upon  me,  of  'having  promulgated  the  theory  of  ''Natiml 
Selection,"  *  or  any  other  theory  of  the  origin  of  species.  It  would  have  been  a  cue 
of  self-deception  akin  to  that  by  which  Mr.  Barwin,  having  attempted  and,  as  i: 
seems  to  me,  failed,  to  explain  the  origin  of  species  on  my  basis  of  the  '  stroggk 
for  life,'  assumes  to  himself,  or  allows  others  to  attribute  to  him  the  only  rsMSOfi- 
able  and  probable  grounds  for  belief  in  the  origin  of  species  through  a  pre- 
ordained continuously  operating  secondary  law  or  cause.  And  here  I  take  lam 
to  remark,  that  certain  facts  having  been  pointed  out,  with  their  mode  of  opnatiaf 
in  the  origin  of  species,  and  the  probabilities  weighed  for  and  against  the  min* 
eulous  origin  of  '  some  one  form  jnto  which  life  was  first  breathed '  as  contrsstad 
with  '  the  normal  origin  of  divers  forms  of  saicodal,  single-celled,  life '  as  hypotbe- 
tical  beginners  of  subsequent  and  higher  forms,  it  is  not  honest  to  confound  nek 
'derivative  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  species*  with  the  hypothesis  of  'Natural 
Selection.' 

1  '  Car  il  pent  arriver,  comma  nous  s^avons  qu'en  effet  il  anive  assez  souvent,  que  \» 
poissons  ail^  et  volans  chassant  ou  ^tant  chass^  dans  la  mer,  empoztte  du  dkar  d« 
la  proie  ou  de  la  crainte  de  la  mort,  ou  bien  pouss^s  peut-^re  k  queli|ues  pas  du 
rivage  par  les  vagues  qu'excitait  une  temp^te,  soient  tomb^s  dans  des  roseaux  ou  dsss 
des  herbages,  d'oii  ensuite  il  ne  leur  fut  pas  possible  de  reprendre  vers  la  mer,  rnsort 
qui  les  en  avait  tir^,  et  qu'en  cet  etat  ils  ayent  contract^  une  plus  grande  &calt^  de 
voler.  Alors  leurs  nageoires  n'^tant  plus  baign^es  des  eaux  de  la  mer,  se  fendimrt 
et  se  d^jettirent  par  la  s^heresse.  Tandis  qu'ils  trouv^rent  dans  les  roseaux  et  ks 
herbages  dans  lesquels  ils  ^taient  tomb^  quelques  alimens  pour  m  soutenir,  lei 
tuyaux  de  leurs  nageoires  s^par^s  les  uns  des  autres  se  prolong&rent  et  se  rerteinDt 
de  barbes ;  on,  pour  parler  plus  juste,  leii  membranes  qui  aupaiavant  lea  avaieai 
tenus  ooll^  les  uns  aux  autres,  se  m^tamoiphoserent.  La  barbe  fonoifo  de  ces 
pellicules  d^jett^es  s'allongea  elle-m6me ;  la  peau  de  ces  animaux  se  xev6tit  iiisensibl«- 
ment  d'un  duvet  de  la  m^me  couleur  dont  elle  ^tait  peinte  et  ce  duvet  grandit^  L« 
petits  ailerons  qu'ils  avaient  sous  le  ventre  et  qui,  comme  leurs  nageoires,  leur  avaisot 
aid^  4  se  promener  dans  la  mer,  devinrent  des  pieds,  et  leur  servirent  &  marcher  sor 
la  terre.  II  se  fit  encore  d'autres  petits  changemens  dans  leur  figure.  Le  bee  et  I0 
col  des  uns  s'allong^rent ;  ceux  des  autres  se  racourcirent :  il  en  fut  de  mtee  du  rests 
du  corps.  Gependant  la  conformity  de  la  premiere  figure  subsiste  dans  le  total ;  et 
elle  est  et  sera  toigours  aisie  k  reconnattre.'     Telliamed,  t  ii.  p.  166  (1755). 

'  '  Des  naturalistes,  plus  matiriels  dans  leur  id^s,  sent  demeur&i  humbles  sectatam 
de  Maillet  Voyant  que  le  plus  ou  moins  d'usage  d'un  membra  en  aogmente  on  en 
diminue  quelquefois  la  force  et  le  volume,  ils  se  sont  imaging  que  des  habitudei  on 
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gave  occasion  to  many  similar  confutations,  applied  not  always  in 
good  faith,  and  often  by  men  without  any  anatomical  or  physio- 
logical qualifications  for  such  criticism,  to  discredit  veritable  evi- 
dences of  the  operation  of  a  secondary  creative  law.  Subjoined, 
for  example,  is  his  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the  human  species,' 
which,  with  similar  illustrations  from  the  web-footed,  hoofed,  and 
long-necked  ruminant  mammalia,  have  afforded  topics  of  easy  ridi* 
cule.  So  Lyell,  asserting  that  '  orangs  had  been  tamed  by  the 
savages  of  Borneo,  and  made  to  climb  lottj  trees  and  bring  down 
the  fruit,' '  proceeds : — '  It  is  for  the  Lamarckians  to  explain  how 
it  happens  that  these  same  savages  of  Borneo  have  not  themselves 
acquired,  by  dint  of  longing,  for  many  generations,  for  the  power 
of  climbing  trees,  the  elongated  arms  of  the  orang,  or  even  the 
prehensile  tails  of  some  American  monkeys.  Instead  of  being  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  subjugating  stubborn  and  untractable 
brutes,  we  should  naturally  have  anticipated  '*  that  their  wants 
would  have  excited  them  to  efforts,  and  that  continued  efforts 
would  have  given  rise  to  new  organs : "  or,  rather,  to  the  reacqui- 
sition  of  organs,  which  in  a  manner  irreconcileable  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  ^*  progressive  "  system,  have  grown  obsolete  in  tribes 
of  men  which  have  such  constant  need  of  them.' ' 


des  inflaences  ext^rienres,  longtemps  contino^,  <mt  pn  changer  par  degr^  Im  formes 
des  animanz  an  point  de  lea  iaire  airiTer  snoceflsirement  4  toutes  celles  que  montreot 
maintenant  lean  diffi^reDtea  espicea.  On  j  conaid^  en  qnelqne  sorte  lea  corpa 
organist  comme  ane  simple  maase  de  p&te  on  d'aigile  qni  se  laiaserait  mooler  entze 
les  doigta.  Aossi  dn  moment  oh  ces  antenia  ont  ronln  entrer  dana  le  dkail,  ila  aont 
tomb^  dans  le  ridicule.  Qniconqne  oae  avancer  s^rienaement  qn'nn  poiason,  a  force 
de  se  tenir  an  sec,  ponrrait  voir  sea  ^illea  se  fendiller  et  se  changer  en  plnmea,  et 
devenir  Ini-mime  nn  oisean ;  on  qu'nn  qnadmpMe,  4  force  de  p^nitrer  dans  dea  voiea 
etroites,  de  se  passer  k  la  fili^re,  ponrrait  se  changer  en  nn  serpent,  ne  fait  autre  chose 
qne  prourer  la  pins  pfofonde  ignorance  de  Tanatomie.  Quel  rapport  j  a-t-il  entre 
Toiganisation  compUqn^  et  admirable  de  la  plume,  ses  tuniqnea,  sea  Taiaseanz,  sea 
cnpules  transitoires  sur  lesquellea  se  moulent  sea  barbea,  et  dont  il  nete  une  parcie 
dans  son  tnyean,  ses  barbnlee  de  plusienis  ordres,  tonjoors  ai  bien  adapts  k  la 
nature  de  Toiseau ;  quel  rapport^  dis-je,  j  a-t-il  entre  tout  cela  et  une  ^ille  qni  se  fen* 
dillerait?  il  y  a  mieux,  c*eet  que  T^Ule  n'eet  pas  mteae  d*une  texture  qni  Ini  permettre 
de  se  fendre  ainai  en  ae  dees^hant ;  et  Toili  cependant  nn  ichantillon  de  oe  qne  none 
proposent  des  auteurs  ranter — xn.  i.  p.  100. 

'  *  EfipctiTement,  si  une  race  quelconque  de  quadrumaneSt  surtout  laplus  peifectionn^ 
d*entre  elles,  perdoit,  par  la  n^ceasit^  dea  circonstancea  on  par  qnelqu'autre  caose, 
rhabitnde  de  grimper  sur  lea  arbres  et  d*en  empoigner  les  branches  arec  lea  pieds, 
comme  arec  les  mains,  pour  s*jr  accrocher ;  et  si  les  indiTidus  de  cette  race,  pendant 
une  suite  de  generations,  ^toient  forces  de  ne  servir  de  leurs  pieds  que  pour  marcher, 
ct  cesaoient  d*emplojer  lenra  mains  oommes  des  pieds ;  il  n'est  douteux,  d'apr^  lea 
obsfT^ationa  eiq^os^es  dana  le  cfaapitre  precMant,  que  lea  quadmmanea  ne  fussent  a  la 
fin  transform's  en  bimanes,  ct  que  les  poucea  de  lenra  pieda  ne  cessaaaent  d'etre 
ecartes  des  doigts,  ces  pieds  ne  leur  servant  plus  qu*A  marcher.* — ocxcnii^.  i.  p.  349. 

»  ccc".  Ed.  1836,  vol.  ii.  p.  463.  •  lb.  p.  464. 
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An  anatomist  and  physiologist  competent  to  judge  of  the 
stable  grounds  of  a  derivative  origin  of  species — unity  of  pUn, 
geological  epochs,  successive  species  therein, — truly  set  forth  by 
the  great  and  philosophic  naturalist,  would  have  referred  to  him, 
bearing  calmly  and  nobly  an  old  age  of  blindness  and  poverty,  in 
a  more  worthy  spirit.  From  one  destitute  of  qualifications  for 
grappling  with  the  difficulties  of  this  profound  genetic  problem 
in  physiology,  silence  would  have  been  blameless.  VituperatiTe 
condemnation  by  such  a  one  of  a  given  phase  or  an  untenable 
ground  of  that  problem  is  of  no  greater  value  than  his  extravagant 
commendation,  with  as  little  capacity  for  comprehending  its  weak- 
ness, of  a  subsequent  attempt  towards  its  solution. 

Some  of  Lamarck's  characteristic  and  assailable  illustrations 
have  indeed  been  adopted  and  further  developed : — *  Ceux  de? 
mammif^res  aquatiques  qui  contractdrent  I'habitude  de  ne  jamais 
sortir  des  eaux,  et  seulement  de  venir  respirer  a  leur  sur&ce, 
donn^rent  probablement  lieu  aux  diffSrens  Cetacees,  En  effet, 
depuis  Fenorme  quantity  de  temps  que  ces  animaux  vivent  dans 
le  sein  des  mers,  ne  se  servant  jamais  de  leurs  pieds  posterieurs 
pour  saisir  les  objets,  ces  pieds  non  employ^  ont  tout-i-fait 
disparu,  ainsi  que  leurs  os,  et  mSme  le  bassin  qui  leur  servoit 
de  soutien  et  d'attache.' '  As  a  fact,  however,  so  much  of  the 
pelvis  has  been  preserved  in  Cetacea  as  serves  to  give  origin  to 
certain  muscles  of  the  genitals  ;  and,  in  the  mysticete  whale,  even 
a  rudiment  of  the  attached  limb  remains  (vol.  ii.  fig.  159,  6^-66). 
But  besides  the  influence  of  habitual  sojourn  in  water,  Mr.  Darwin 
adds  another  consideration  to  account  for  the  enormous  head  in 
Cetacea : — *  In  North  America  the  black-bear  was  seen  by  Heame 
swimming  for  hours  with  widely  open  mouth,  thus  catching,  almost 
like  a  whale,  insects  in  the  water.'  I  see  no  difficulty  in  a 
race  of  bears  being  rendered  by  Natural  Selection,  more  and 
more  aquatic  in  their  structure  and  habits,  with  larger  and  larger 
mouths,  till  a  creature  was  produced  as  monstrous  as  a  whale.' ' 

The  idea  which  Mr.  Darwin  persuades  himself  that  he  originated 
in  addition  to  Lamarck's  ^  influence  des  circonstances  sur  les  ac- 
tions et  les  habitudes  des  animaux  et  de  celle  des  actions  et 
des  habitudes  de  ces  corps  vivans,  comme  causes  qui  modi- 
fient  leur  organisation  et  leurs  parties '  is  most  intelligibly 
illustrated  in  the  Paper  in  which  he  first  communicated  his  views 
to  the  Linnsean  Society.  It  is  by  '  an  imaginary  example  from 
changes  in  progress  on  an  island ' : — '  Let  the  organisation  of  a 

*  ccxcvm".  ii.  p.  461.  '  ccxrn".  p.  184,  Ed.  1. 

"  This  conclusion  of  the  passage  is  omitted  in  later  editions. 
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canine  animal  which  preyed  chieflj  on  rabbits,  but  sometimes  on 
hares,  become  slightly  plastic :  let  these  same  changes  cause  the 
number  of  rabbits  very  slowly  to  decrease,  and  the  nimiber  of 
hares  to  increase :  the  effect  of  this  would  be  that  the  fox  or  dog 
would  be  driven  to  try  to  catch  more  hares;  his  organisation, 
however,  being  slightly  plastic,  those  individuals  with  the  lightest 
forms,  longest  limbs,  and  best  eyesight,  let  the  differences  be  ever 
so  small,  would  be  slightly  favoured,  and  would  tend  to  live 
longer,  and  to  survive  during  that  time  of  the  year  when  food  was 
scarcest ;  they  would  also  rear  more  young,  which  would  tend  to 
inherit  those  slight  peculiarities.  The  less  fleet  ones  would  be 
rigidly  destroyed.  I  can  see  no  more  reason  to  doubt  that  these 
causes  in  a  thousand  generations  would  produce  a  marked  effect, 
and  adapt  the  form  of  the  fox  or  dog  to  the  catching  of  hares 
instead  of  rabbits,  than  that  greyhounds  can  be  improved  by  se- 
lection and  careful  breeding.' '  So  Oeofiroy  Saint-Hilaire  also 
wrote : — *•  Si  ces  modifications  amdnent  des  effets  nuisibles,  les 
animaux  qui  les  ^prouvent  cessent  d'exister,  pour  £tre  remplac^ 
par  d'autres,  avec  des  formes  un  pen  chang^es,  et  chang^es  k  la 
convenance  des  nouvelles  circonstances.' ' 

The  modifications  on  which  Geoffroy  Saint*Hilaire  laid  chief 
stress  were  those  assumed  to  have  affected  the  ambient  medium, 
the  mode  of  operation  of  which  in  the  origin  of  species  he  thus 
exemplifies : — *  Mon  Memoire,  traitant  de  I'influence  des  milieux 
ambians  pour  modifier  les  formes  animales,  montre  comment  la 
quantity  decroissante  de  I'oxygdne,  relativement  aux  autres  com^* 
posans  de  Tatmosphdre,  a  pu  forcer  les  surfaces  cutan^  des 
embryons,  premier  et  principal  si^ge  des  actes  respiratoires,  & 
s'ouvrir  davantage,  k  gagner,  dans  one  raison  inverse  du  volume 
existant  de  Toxyg&ne,  plus  de  profondeur,  an  moyen  de  plus  larges 
anfractuosites  dans  le  tissu  cellulaire,  et  i  acquerir,  par  un  ac- 
croissement  dans  I'intensit^  des  effets,  de  plus  en  plus,  le  carac- 
t^re  d'ampoules  et  ddcidement  de  trach^es,  jusqu'd  ce  qu'enfin 
survienne  dans  le  thorax  une  concentration  des  sinus  respiratoires, 
et  des  arrangements  de  structure  pour  I'isolement  des  poches  ou 
th^tres  de  respiration,  appel^,  suivant  leurs  qualit6i  condidon- 
nelles,  poumons  ou  drancAie*.'— CCXCVII^'.  p.  S2. 

One  should  not  be  dealing  fairly  with  this  exposition  of  trans- 
mntative  conditions  if  we  were  to  take  its  terms  in  their  literal  or 
usual  acceptation ;  else,  the  obvious  objection  that  embryos  arc 
shut  out  from  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  until  their  lungs 

>  ccci.  p.  49.    Bat  see  the  remarks  on  this  in  clxxx.  p.  434,  and  cu'.  p.  65. 
*  ccxcEc^.  p.  79. 
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are  prepared  for  it,  at  once  Buggests  itself.  I  assume,  therefore, 
that  the  term  is  used,  metaphorically,  to  signify  the  low  and  early 
embryo-like  forms  of  living  things.  But  it  may  then  be  remarked 
that  if  speculation  be  permitted  on  possible  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  atmosphere  of  this  planet,  during  past  geological 
seons,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  proportion  of  the  carbonic  acid 
has  been  reduced  than  that  of  the  oxygen.  The  prevalence  of 
remains  of  cold-blooded  slow-breathers  in  palseozoic  and  older 
mezozoic  strata  has  more  than  once  suggested  such  relation  to  the 
*  ambient  medium.'  I  repeat,  however,  that  the  sole  consequence 
of  vague  generalities,  or  figurative  impersonations,  propounded  to 
show  how  transmutation  may  go  on,  has  been  to  prejudice  calm 
and  sound  judgments  against  any  acceptance  of,  or  favour  toward, 
the  grounds  of  a  belief  in  secondary  creational  law.  I  hare  t\^ 
where  tested  the  ideas  of  Lamarck  and  Darwin  as  to  the  mode 
of  transmutation,  by  reference  to  the  species  Chiromys  Madajas- 
eariensis :  *  I  will  now  apply  them,  together  with  Geoflfroy^  to 
another  and  lower  degree  of  life. 

What  spectacle  can  be  more  beautiful,  striking,  and  suggestive 
than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  calm  expanse  of  water  of  ib 
atoll,  encircled  by  its  vast  ring  of  coral  rock !  Leaving  the 
bright-tinted  Choetodonts,  the  Scari  with  adamantine  jaws,  the 
Holothurians  and  other  locomotive  frequenters  of  the  calcareous 
basin  out  of  the  question,  and  restricting  the  test  to  the  species 
cemented  or  otherwise  confined  to  its  area :  we  may  first  ask:— 

Were  the  elements  of  the  coriaceous  and  of  the  softer  contnwy 
tile  and  secreting  tissues  of  the  coral-polype  suddenly  combined 
and  disposed  so  as  to  form  the  body-wall,  inverted  gastric-bag, 
produced  tentacles,  intermediate  laminae,  generative  plaits,  vesi- 
cles and  threads,  with  outer  folds  in  arrangement  and  numbers 
such  as  to  secrete  the  laminate  calcareous  polype-cell  ?  Was  the 
creature,  so  miraculously  constituted,  at  the  same  time  endowed 
with  generative  faculties  to  multiply  and  reproduce  its  kind  for 
all  time ;  the  creative  act  henceforth  and  thereafter  being  dis- 
pensed with  ?  Accepting,  with  the  theologian,  this  view,  it  mu^t 
then  be  applied  to  each  of  the  more  or  less  closely  allied  specie^ 
associated  in  the  same  coral  workhouse.  The  origin  of  such 
species  thus  dates  back  to  the  beginning  of  life  on  the  globe.* 
The  first  created  coral-polype  included,  potentially,  the  germs  ot 
its  successors  throughout  all  time. 

»  cii".  pp.  64-66. 

*  I  leave  out  of  the  quest ioii  the  subsequent  lethal  influence  of  the  heaty  awl  (S'> 
tinuous  rain  addtid  to  tlie  ocean  in  order  to  raise  it  above  the  highest  mountAbi^ 
according  to  the  biblical  flood. 
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Observation,  however,  shows  that  the  species  of  existing  An- 
ihozoa  cannot  be  traced  very  far  back :  those  with  a  flexible,  or 
with  a  branched,  calcareous  axis  began  only  at  the  tertiary  period ; 
and,  of  the  genera  of  eocene  lamellate  or  stony  corals,  all  the 
species  are  extinct,  and  have  been  superseded  in  their  grand  and 
useful  operations  by  those  now  forming  reefs  and  atolls.  As  we 
extend  our  researches  back  in  time  we  find  generic  and  family 
types  of  coral-polypes  passing  away:  the  prevalent  pattern  of 
stellate  cups  of  rays  of  six  or  its  multiples,  has  superseded  a 
simpler  pattern  of  four  or  its  multiples.  Of  the  CyathophylUda 
of  the  palaeozoic  reefs  which  present  a  quadripartite  character  of 
their  plaited  polype-ceUs,  not  one  such  species  now  exists,  or  has 
been  observed  in  any  formation  later  than  lower  green-sand.  More- 
over, the  filling  up  of  abandoned  cells  in  the  course  of  growth  of 
the  polypary  becomes  changed  from  a  more  complex  to  a  more 
simple  method,  as  we  recede  in  time  in  pursuing  our  com- 
parisons.' 

With  this  generalised  result  of  observation  of  reef-building 
polypes  we  return  to  the  initial  question  in  a  frame  of  mind  inevi- 
tably other  than  that  in  which  the  creation  of  a  coral-ibland  l«( 
pondered  on  by  one  ignorant  of  the  geological  history  of  the  class 
engaged  in  its  construction.  Was  direct  creation,  after  the  dying 
out  of  its  result  as  a  '  rugose  coral,'  repeated  to  constitute  the  suc- 
ceeding and  superseding  *  tabulate  cond '?  Must  we,  also,  invoke 
the  miraculous  power  to  initiate  every  distinct  species  of  both 
Rugosa  and  Tabulata  ?  These  grand  old  groups  have  had  their 
day  and  are  utterly  gone.  When  we  endeavour  to  conceive  or 
realise  such  mode  of  origin,  not  of  them  only,  but  of  their  manifold 
successors,  the  miracle,  by  the  very  multiplication  of  its  mani- 
festations, becomes  incredible — inconsistent  with  any  worthy  con- 
ception of  an  all-seeing,  all-provident  Omnipotence !  It  is  not 
above,  but  against,  reason ;  and  I  may  assume  the  special  primar}' 
creative  hypothesis  of  the  successive  and  coexisting  species  of 
Anthozoa  to  be  not  now  held  by  the  scientific  naturalist. 

Let  us  then  test  the  propounded  explanations  of  their  origin 
by  secondary  law.  That  of  *  appetency '  subsides  from  the  impo- 
tency  of  a  coral-polype  to  exercise  volition.  The  weak  point  of 
Lamarck's  creative  machinery  is  its  limited  applicability,  viz., 
to  creatures  high  enough  in  the  scale  to  be  able  to  *  want  to  do 
something : '  for  the  determined  laws  of  the  *  reflex  function '  in 
the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  necessity  of  the 

1  CLXxz.  pp.  23-2S. 
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superadded  cerebral  mass  for  true  sensation  rigorously  fix  the 
limits  of  volitional  faculties. 

We  pass  then  to  considerations  of  the  *  ambient  medium  ^  and 
'  natural  selection.'  We  have  no  evidence  that  the  fabricators  of 
the  coral-reef  of  Wenlock-edge,  or  of  those  skirting  the  Caaibmn 
slates  and  Devonshire  '  killas^'  or  of  those  in  the  lofty  limestone 
cliffs  of  Cheddar,  worked  in  an  ocean  otherwise  constituted  than 
the  present.  What  conceivable  character  of  sea  or  of  the  air 
dissolved  or  diffused  therein  could  have  changed  the  loose  aggre- 
gation of  the  individuals  of  composite  Rugosa  into  the  close  com- 
binatioHy  with  intercommunicating  pores,  of  those  of  the  composite 
Tabulata?  Or  what  possible  external  influence  could  have 
transmuted  the  comparatively  simple  massive  mode  of  growth  or 
deposition  of  carbonate  of  lime  common  to  both  Rugosa  and  Tabu- 
lata into  the  light  and  complex  character  of  the  polyparies  of  most 
existing  lamelliferous  Anthozoa  ?  In  the  first  mode  the  old  polype- 
cell  is  successively  partitioned  off  from  the  one  in  occupation  bv 
fioor  after  floor  crossing  the  cavity :  in  the  other,  radiating  ver- 
tical partitions  alone  occupy  the  deserted  cell  and  extend  uninter- 
ruptedly from  its  bottom  or  beginning  to  the  superficial  inhabited 
chamber.  The  quadripartite  pattern  of  the  plaited  cup  of  the 
palaeozoic  coral  has  changed  into  the  sexpartite  disposition  of  the 
radiating  lamellae  of  the  polype-cells  of  tertiary  and  modem  corals. 
But  personifying  the  fact  of  such  transmutations  by  the  term 
'  natural  selection '  gives  no  more  insight  into  the  manner  of  the 
operations  than  we  learn  of  that  of  the  budding  out  of  a  new  leg 
in  a  maimed  newt,  by  being  told  that  it  is  done  by  the  '  nisus 
formativus '  or  by  *  pangenesis  '  1  Even  were  there  evidence  of 
changes  in  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  their  ^  modus  ope- 
randi '  in  effecting  such  structural  differences  would  not  be  more 
conceivable. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  sexpartite  type  of  coral  was  miracu- 
lously created  to  supersede  a  quadripartite  one.  If  tJie  grounds 
are  good  for  admitting  the  continuous  operation  of  a  secondary 
cause  of  the  specific  forms  of  Vertebrate  life,  a  fortiori  it  is  ad- 
missible in  the  lower  sphere  of  Radiate  life.  It  is  consistent  with 
facts  that  a  quadripartite  coral  might  bud  out,  or  otherwise 
generate,  a  variety  with  a  greater  number  of  radiating  lamins. 
Some  varieties,  like  those  expressed  by  the  modem  generic  terms 
Porites,  Millepora,  especially  the  M.  complanata,  with  its  strong 
vertical  plates,  were  better  adapted  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
breakers,  and  flourish  in  the  surf,  under  the  protection  of  the 
coating  NuUipore.     But  to  how  small  an  exception  is  this  rela- 
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tion  applicable!  Of  the  120  kinds  of  coral  eDomerated  by 
Ehrenberg  iu  the  Ked  Sea,'  100,  at  least,  exist  under  the  same 
conditions.  The  majority  of  species,  originating  in  uncalled-for, 
unstimulated,  unselected  depart  urea  from  parental  structure, 
establish  themselves  and  flourish  independently  of  external  io- 
Buences.  Ail  classes  of  »nimalB  exemplify  this  independence ; 
the  Cetaceans,  under  an  extraordinary  and  nicely  graduated  range 
of  generic  and  specific  modifications ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  moet  Fishes.' 

So,  being  unable  to  accept  the  volitional  hypothesis,  or  that 
of  impulse  from  within,  or  the  selective  force  exerted  by  out- 
ward circumstances,  I  deem  an  innate  tendency  to  deviate  from 
parental  type,  operating  through  periods  of  adequate  duration,  to 
be  the  most  probable  nature,  or  way  of  operation,  of  the  second- 
ary law,  whereby  species  have  been  derived  one  from  the  other. 

It  operates,  and  has  operated,  in  ^e  surface-zones  where  the 
chambered  cephalopods  floated,  and  at  the  depths  where  the  bra- 
chiopode  were  anchored,  as  in  the  more  defined  theatre  in  which 
the  various  polypes  of  the  coral  reef  display  their  diversities  of 
colour,  size,  shape,  and  structure,  independently  of  outward  in- 
fluences. This  tendency,  moreover,  is  not  exemplified  in  the 
ratio  of  the  number,  variety,  or  force  of  conceivable  *  selective' 
surrounding  influences,  but  is  directly  as  the  simplicity  of  the 
organism.  In  the  Foraminifera,  e.  g.,  it  is  manifested  in  such 
degree  that  as  many  as  fifteen  genera  de&ned  by  one  given  to — 

Intrigae  vitii  Che  speciooi  cbwn,  sod  dUput 
lU  moH  ambignoui  atonlB  with  mre  art ; 
DefiDO  their  p«ttiah  limits,  tmd  eatrange 
Their  points  of  coutmct  And  iviit  coanlerchaDge, 

have  been  found  by  his  followers  to  be  but  varieties  of  a  single 
type ;  and  even  this,  too  inconstant  to  come  under  the  definition 
of  a  species  given  in  p.  792.  The  departure  from  parental  form, 
producing  the  beautiful  varieties  of  perforate  and  imperforate 
Khizopods,  and  which  exemplify  each  group,  respectively,  under 
the  Lagcnine,  XummuUnine,  Globigerine.or  under  the  Gromiine, 
Milioline,  and  Lituoline  types,  has  effected  its  ends  independent  ly 
of  inner  volitions  or  of  outer  selections.  Certain  encrusting  forms 
seem  by  the  presence  of  siliceous  spicula  to  have  been  derived 
from  sjionges ;  hut  no  explanation  presents  itself  for  such  transi- 
tional changes,  save  the  fuct  of  anomalous,  monstrous  births— a~ 
these  varieties,  and  the  whole  assembl^e  of  alternate-generativi' 
phenomena,  would  be  called  *  in  high  life.' 

'  ccciii'.  p.  46,  '  xa^.  p.  n. 
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According  to  my  derivatiTe  hypothesis,  a  change  takes  place 
first  in  the  structure  of  the  animal,  and  this,  when  sufficientlj 
advanced,  may  lead  to  modifications  of  habits.  But  we  have 
no  evidence  l^at  the  observed  amount  of  change  in  JPoriferOj 
Foraminiferay  and  Anthozoa,  &c  has  been  attended  with  anj 
change  in  the  way  or  power  in  which  they  extract  from  their 
ambient  medium,  and  precipitate,  silex  and  carbonate  of  lime,  or 
in  the  performance  of  any  other  vital  function.  As  species  rise 
in  the  scale,  the  concomitant  change  of  structure  can  and  does 
lead  to  change  of  habits.  But  species  owe  as  little  to  the 
accidental  concurrence  of  environing  circumstances  as  Kosmos  de- 
pends on  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms.  A  purposive  route 
of  development  and  change,  of  correlation  and  interdependence, 
manifesting  intelligent  Will,  is  as  determinable  in  the  succession 
of  races  as  in  the  development  and  organisation  of  the  individual 
Generations  do  not  vary  accidentally, in  any  and  every  direction; 
but  in  preordained,  definite,  and  correlated  courses. 

If  the  survey  of  a  series  of  siliceous  polycystins  and  diatoms, 
of  zoophytes,  of  brachiopods,  of  ammonites,  excites  pleasure  hj 
their  beauty,  and  raises  worship  of  the  Power  manifesting  itself 
in  such  inconceivable  and  exhaustless  variety,  I  accept  the  relaticm 
as  one  designed,  and  in  His  due  time,  fulfilled: — 

To  doubt  the  fairness  were  to  want  an  eye ; 
To  doubt  the  goodness  were  to  want  a  heart ! 

*  Derivation '  holds  that  every  species  changes,  in  time,  by  vir- 
tue of  inherent  tendencies  thereto.  '  Natural  Selection  '  holds 
that  no  such  change  can  take  place  without  the  influence  c^ 
altered  external  circumstAUces  educing  or  selecting  such  change. 

^  Derivation '  sees  among  the  effects  of  the  innate  tendency  to 
change,  irrespective  of  altered  surrounding  circumstances,  a  mani- 
festation of  creative  power  in  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the 
results :  and,  in  the  ultimate  forthcoming  of  a  being  susceptible  of 
appreciating  such  beauty,  evidence  of  the  preordaining  of  such 
relation  of  power  to  the  appreciation.  *  Natural  Selection '  ac- 
knowledges that  if  ornament  or  beauty,  in  itself,  should  be  a  pur- 
pose in  creation,  it  would  be  absolutely  fatal  to  it  as  a  hypothecs. 

*  Natural  Selection '  sees  grandeur  in  the  **  view  of  life,  with  its 
several  powers,  having  been  originally  breathed  by  the  Creator 
into  a  few  forms  or  into  one :  " '  *  Derivation  '  sees,  therein,  a 
narrow  invocation  of  a  special  miracle  and  an  unworthy  limitation 
of  creative  power,  the  grandeur  of  which  is  manifested  daily, 

»  ccxiii".  Ed.  I860,  p.  490. 
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honrlj,  in  calling  into  life  numy  fonns,  by  conyersion  of  physical 
and  chemical  into  vital  modes  of  force^  under  as  many  diver- 
Bified  conditions  of  the  requisite  elements  to  be  so  combined. 

^  Natural  Selection '  leaves  the  subsequent  origin  and  succession 
of  species  to  the  fortuitous  concurrence  of  outward  conditions : 
'  Derivation  *  recognises  a  purpose  in  the  defined  and  preordained 
course,  due  to  innate  capacity  or  power  of  change,  by  which 
nomogenously-created  protozoa  have  risen  to  the  higher  forms  of 
plants  and  animals. 

The  hypothesis  of  'derivation'  rests  upon  conclusions  from 
four  great  series  of  inductively  established  facts,  together  with  a 
probable  result  of  facts  of  a  fifth  class :  the  hypothesis  of  ^  natural 
selection'  totters  on  the  extension  of  a  conjectural  condition, 
explanatory  of  extinction  to  the  origination  of  species,  inappli- 
cable in  that  extension  to  the  majority  of  organisms,  and  not 
known  or  observed  to  apply  to  the  origin  of  any  species. 

§  427.  EpigenesiM  or  Evolution  ? — The  derivative  origin  of 
species,  then,  being,  at  present,  the  most  admissible  one,  and  the 
retrospective  survey  of  such  species  showing  convergence,  as  time 
recedes,  to  more  simplified  or  generalised  organisations,  analogous 
to  Von  Baer's  law  of  individual  development,  the  result  to  which 
the  suggested  train  of  thought  inevitably  leads  is  very  analogous 
in  each  instance.  K  to  Kosmos  or  the  mundane  system  has  been 
allotted  powers  equivalent  to  the  development  of  the  several 
grades  of  life,  may  not  the  demonstrated  series  of  conversions  of 
force  have  also  included  that  into  the  vital  form  ? 

In  the  last  century,  physiologists  were  divided  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple guiding  the  work  of  organic  development. 

The  *  evolutionists '  contended  that  the  new  being  pre-existed 
in  a  complete  state  of  formation  needing  only  to  be  vivified  by 
impregnation  in  order  to  commence  the  series  of  expansions,  or 
disencasings,  culminating  in  the  independent  individuaL 

The  '  epigenesists '  held  that  both  the  germ  and  its  subse- 
quent organs  were  built  up  of  juxtaposed  molecules  according 
to  the  operation  of  a  developmental  force,  or  ^  nisus  forma- 
tivus.' 

Haller  msuntained  the  principle  of '  evolution,'  Buffon  that  of 
*  epigenesis.'  Hunter,  who  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in 
observations  on  the  formation  of  the  chick,  '  thought  he  could 
see  both  principles  at  work,  together  with  a  third.'  However,  as 
he  limit^  the  '  pre-existing  entities  '  to  *  the  materia  vits  uni- 
versalis '  and  the  '  absorbent  faculty,'  he  would  now  be  classed 
with  the  '  epigenesists.'    For,  he  reckoned  among  the  parts  newly 
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built  up,  not  eTolved,  '  the  brain  and  heart,  with  their  append- 
ages, the  nerves  and  vessels,  and  so  on  of  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  body  which  we  do  not  find  at  first.'  ^  His  third  principle  is 
merely  a  modification  of  epigenesis,  viz.,  '  change  in  form  and 
action  of  pre-existing  parts.' 

At  the  present  day  the  question  may  seem  hardly  worth  tbe 
paper  on  which  it  is  referred  to.*  Nevertheless,  '  pre-existence 
of  germs  'and  *  evolution '  are  logicaUy  inseparable  from  tie  idea 
of  the  origin  of  species  by  primary  miraculously  created  indi- 
viduals. Cuvier,  therefore,  maintained  both,  as  firmly  as  did 
Haller.'  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
of  the  degree  in  which  a  favourite  theory  may  render  us  blind 
to  facts  which  are  opposed  to  our  prepossessions.  Hunter's 
demonstrations  of  the  epigenetic  development  of  the  blastoderm 
and  initial  parts  of  the  chick  ^  were  not  known  to  Cuvier ;  but 
the  analogous  ones  of  Wolffs  he  had  studied.  To  the  phenomena 
of  the  blood-lakes  and  their  union  in  order  to  constitute  the 
*  circulus  vasculosus '  of  the  vitellicle,  Cuvier  opposes  the  follow- 
ing remark : — *  Mais  il  faut  n^cessairement  admettre  qu'il  y  avail 
une  pr6  existence  de  quelques  chemins  pour  les  pointes  rouges; 
car  en  vertu  de  quelle  force  la  figure  veineuse  serait-elle  toujours 
compos^e  des  memes  vaisseaux  ayant  la  mSme  direction  ?  Com- 
ment ces  vaisseaux  aboutiraient-ils  toujours  au  mSme  point  pour 
former  un  coeur?  Tons  ces  ph^nomdnes  ne  sont  intelligibles 
qu'autant  qu'on  admet  quelque  pr£-existence.'  ^ 

Haller,  who  had  made  some  good  observations  on  embryonal 
development,  confessed  that  there  was  a  stage  in  that  of  the  chick 
in  which  the  '  intestinal  canal  was  not  visible ;'  he  would  not  ad- 
mit, however,  that  it  was  not  formed,  or  that  it  did  not  pre-exist ; 
but  affirmed  that  it  was  too  minute  to  be  perceived :  not  until  the 
head  and  limb-buds  of  the  chick  appeared,  was  the  intestine 
visibly  *  evolved.'  ^ 

'  XX.  vol.  V.  p.  xiv. 

*  The  encasement  or  imboxing  (*emboit«ment')  of  germs  was  deemed,  a  centmr 
or  more  ago,  to  receive  support  from  the  evolution  of  buds  and  other  parts  of  plants, 
and  from  Swammerdam*s  discoveries  in  the  chrfsalis,  not  oulv  of  tbe  parts  which 
afterwards  form  the  butterfly,  as  wings,  antennae,  &c.,  but  also  of  the  eggs  which 
were  to  be  laid  in  that  phase  of  life.  Bonnet  drew  an  inference  in  favour  of  the 
same  view  from  his  discovery  of  the  numerous  successive  generations  of  Aj^ides^  which 
might  be  impregnated  by  a  single  copulation.    (See,  however,  cxLn'.  pp.  27,  39.) 

■  xxvni".  *  XX.  vol.  V.  Pis.  Ixviii.-lxxviii.  *  cccvi". 

*  occvu".  tom.  iv.  p.  236. 

*  **  Partes  animalis  non  noviter  formantur,  sed  transeunt  ex  statu  obscure  in  con- 
spicuum." — xxviii".  tom.  viii.  sectio  2da.  p.  150-156.  Also  *M^oire  II.,  sor  U 
formation  du  Poulet,'  p.  1S2. 
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To  the  beautiful  demonstration  of  the  steps  in  the  successive 
building  up  and  moulding  of  the  intestinal  canal,  out  of  the 
^  mucous  layer '  of  the  blastoderm,  Cuvier  objects : — ^  Mais 
quand  il  serait  vrai  que  Tintestin  se  forme  comme  Wolff  croyait 
Tavoir  obserr^,  il  n'en  resulterait  aucune  preuve  en  faveur  de 
Pepig^ndse ;  car  le  nombril,  par  lequel  I'embryon  tient  k  son  pla- 
centa, est  d'abord  tout  aussi  large  que  I'animal  lui-meme ;  c'est 
en  enveloppant  la  portion  du  jaune  qui  doit  rester  dans  l'int6- 
rieur,  que  la  peau  finit  par  r^trdcir  de  plus  en  plus  cette  ou- 
Terture,  qui  primitivement  n'en  ^tait  pas  une,  et  par  la  r^duire  a 
Tombilic  tel  qu'on  le  voit  dans  le  poulet  ou  dans  I'enfant  naissant/  ' 

Geoffroy  contended  that  the  dogma  of  *  pre-existence  of  germs ' 
owed  its  origin  to  a  metaphysical  explanation  of  ill-observed  phe- 
nomena. To  admit  that  a  germ  included  within  itself  all  the 
forms,  in  miniature,  which  were  afterwards  to  be  manifested,  and 
to  develope  such  theory  by  a  matter  so  indefinable,  was  to  mul- 
tiply, at  will,  the  most  gratuitous  suppositions.'  His  opponent's 
passages,  above  quoted,  in  defence  of  a  doctrine  now  deemed  by 
embryologists  to  be  dead  and  buried,  have  hardly  other  than  his- 
torical interest ; '  and  I  should  not  have  recalled  them,  or  their 

'  cocvn'*.  torn.  iv.  p.  277.  *  Anat.  Philos.  vol.  ii.  p.  280. 

'  A  polemical  bishop,  viewing  irith  the  mixed  feelings  of  his  kind  the  dawn  of  new 
light,  which,  in  1669,  began  to  flood  men's  minds  from  the  *  Essaj  on  the  Human 
Understanding,*  commenced  his  attack  bj  insinoating  '  unsonndness '  in  the  author ; 
then  called  upon  Locke  *  to  clear  himself  by  decUring  to  the  world,  that  he  owned 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitj,  as  it  hath  been  received  in  the  Christian  Church.*  (Bp. 
of  Worcester's  *  Answer  to  Locke's  Second  Letter,'  p.  4.)  Finally,  he  charged  him 
with  diffusing  principles  inconsistent  with,  and  sapping  the  grounds  of,  belief  in  the 
following  articles  of  the  Christian  faith:  *the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,'  the  'Trinity,* 
and  the  *  Incarnation  of  Our  Saviour.'  It  is  in  reference  to  the  first  article  that  the 
antagonism  of  *  evolution '  and  *  epigenesis '  curiously  comes  in.  Stillingfleet,  con- 
tending for  the  dogma  of  the  '  same  body,'  against  the  objection  of  the  transitory  state 
of  its  particles  during  life,  affirmed  that '  every  seed  had  that  body  in  little  which  is 
afterwards  so  much  enlarged,'  and  in  proof  that  '  it  hath  its  proper  organical  parts, 
which  makes  it  the  same  body  with  that  which  it  grows  up  to,  (lb.  p.  40),  refers  to 
'  certain  most  accurate  observations  whereby  these  seminal  parts  are  discerned  in 
them,  which  afterwards  grow  up  to  that  body  which  we  call  com.' 

To  which  Locke  replied:  "  If  that  could  be  so,  and  that  the  plant  in  its  full  growth 
nt  harvest,  increased  by  a  thousand  or  a  million  of  times  as  much  new  matter  added 
to  it  as  it  bad,  when  it  lay,  in  little,  concealed  in  the  grain  that  was  sown,  was  the 
very  same  body ;  yet  to  say  that  every  minute  grain  of  the  hundred  grains  contained 
in  that  little  organised  seminal  plant  is  every  one  of  them  the  very  same  with  that  grain 
which  contains  that  whole  little  seminal  plant,  and  all  those  invisible  grains  in  it,  is 
to  say  that  one  grain  is  the  same  with  an  hundred,  and  one  hundred  distinct  grains 
the  same  with  one ;  which  I  shall  be  able  to  assent  to,  when  I  can  conceive  that  all 
the  wheat  in  the  world  is  but  one  grain."  {*  Second  Reply  to  the  Bp.  of  Worcester* 
in  oocxxxvi^.  voL  i.  p.  658.) 

The  chief  point  of  interest,  here,  is  to  note  how  the  latest  movement  in  Science  is 
pressed  into  questions  of  theological  dogma.    The  newly  established  '  Philosophical 
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subject,  were  it  not  that  ghosts  of '  pre-existence '  and  ^  eToludon' 
still  haunt  some  chambers  of  the  physiological  mansion,  and  eveii 
exercise,  to  many,  perhaps,  an  unsuspected,  swaj  over  certak 
biological  problems. 

Although  in  the  Debates  of  1830,  the  question  of  *  Pre- 
existence  of  Germs,'  was  the  sole  one  in  which,  as  applied  to 
Embryogeny,  I  held  with  Geoffrey  Saint-Hilaire,  I  remained 
the  thrall  of  that  dogma  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  single-celld 
organisms,  whether  in  or  out  of  body.^  Every  result  of  formifkc- 
tion  I  believed,  with  most  physiologists,  to  be  the  genetic  outcome 
of  a  pre-existing  *  cell.'  The  first  was  due  to  miraculous  interpc»- 
sition  and  suspension  of  ordinary  laws ;  it  contained,  potentiaUj, 
all  future  possible  cells.  Cell-development  exemplified  evolution 
of  pre-existing  germs,  the  progeny  of  the  primary  celL  Thev 
propagated  themselves  by  self-division,  or  by  *  proliferation '  of 
minute  granules  or  atoms,  which,  when  properly  nourished,  again 
multiplied  by  self-division,  and  grew  to  the  likeness  of  the  parent- 
cells. 

Those  who  still  hold  by  this  rag  of  *  pre-existence  of  germs/ 
call  all  organic  corpuscles  or  granules  *  cell-gemmules,'  and  main- 
tain that  they  are  transmitted,  sometimes  becoming  developed, 

Transactions '  were,  then,  giving  to  the  world  the  results  of  the  improred  DuU^  mag- 
nifying glasses,  some  of  which  results — e.g.  '  spermatozoa ' — were  interpreted  in  \ 
way  which  seemed  to  help  the  Bishop's  view  of  the  resurrection  and  his  interprprati->2 
of  the  texts,  1  Cor.  xv.  37-40.  I  quote  Locke's  remark  for  its  historical  intforest  in 
Microscopic  Anatomy : — '  It  does  not  appear,  by  any  thing  I  can  find  in  this  t«xt,  thai 
St.  Paul  here  compared  the  body  produced,  with  the  seminal  and  organical  ports  €(•£- 
tained  in  the  grain  it  sprung  from,  but  with  the  whole  sensible  grain  that  was  sowil 
Microscopes  had  not  then  discovered  the  little  embryo  plant  in  the  seed ;  and  i^ui- 
posing  it  should  have  been  revealed  to  St.  Paul  (though  in  the  Scripture  we  find  little 
revelation  of  natural  philosophy),  yet  an  argument  taken  from  a  thing  perfectiT  un- 
known to  the  Corinthians,  whom  he  writ  to,  could  be  of  no  manner  of  use  to  their., 
nor  serve  at  all  either  to  instruct  or  convince  them.  But  granting  that  those  St.  Pad 
writ  to  knew  as  well  as  Mr.  Lewenhocke ;  yet  your  Lordship  thereby  proves  not  t£? 
raising  of  the  same  body,'  &c. 

In  fact  Locke,  having  been  driven  by  the  Bishop  to  look  into  the  Scriptural  grounds 
of  that  article  of  a  progressively  developed  theological  summary  or  *  creed/  which  L^ 
was  charged  by  Stillingfleet  with  undermining,  replied:  '  I  must  not  part  with  ihi'^ 
article  of  the  resurrection,  without  returning  my  thanks  to  your  Lordship  for  makic^ 
me  take  notice  of  a  fault  in  my  "Essay."  When  I  writ  that  book,  I  took  it  for  grantei^ 
as  I  doubt  not  but  many  others  have  done,  that  the  Scripture  had  mentioned  in  ex- 
press terms,  "  the  resurrection  of  the  body;"  but  upon  the  occasion  your  Lordshlr 
has  given  me  in  your  last  letter  to  look  a  little  more  narrowly  into  what  rer elation 
has  declared  concerning  the  resurrection,  and  finding  no  such  express  words  in  th« 
Scripture,  as  that  *'  the  body  shall  rise  or  be  raised,  or  the  resurrection  of  the  bodv/' 
I  shall  in  the  next  edition  of  it  change  these  words  of  my  book,  "  the  dead  bodies  t't 
men  shall  rise,"  into  these  of  Scripture,  "  the  dead  shall  rise." '  (Elsaay,  B.  ir.  c.  1>. 
}  7«  and  ocx^lxxti''.  vol.  i.  p.  668.)  *  ccxux.  cxui. 
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sometimes  lying  dormant  from  generation  to  generation,  indepen- 
dent, autonomous,  pre-existing  from  their  primal  miraculous  crea- 
tion, as  descendants,  like  all  higher  forms  of  life  'of  that  one  form 
of  "  Natural  Selection"  into  which  life  was  first  breathed.'  Darwin 
grafts  upon  this  modification  of  the  old  evolutional  dogma '  his 
provisional  hypothesis  of  *  Pangenesis.*  (cccviii''.) 

In  like  manner  the  Evolutionists  hold  that  every  single-celled 
organism,  torule,  organic  molecule,  out  of  the  body,  arises  from  a 
pre-existent  germ;  and  that  such  germs  abound  in  the  air,  in 
the  waters,  or  wherever  any  forms  of  living  matter  may  happen 
to  make  their  appearance. 

'  Studying  under  thin  belief  the  phenomena  described  in  cxui.,  I  was  led  to  regard 
all '  cells '  or  organic  nnits  concerned  in  development  and  repair  as  the  progeny  of  the 
primary  germ-ceU  in  the  orariom  of  the  mother,  and  to  be  in  that  sense  '  derivatire/ 
Save  in  the  case  of  the  hypothetical  primordial  created  unit,  such  primary  orarian 
cell  in  the  ApHa  and  aU  sexual  organisms  I  regarded  as  impregnated.  The  deriratire 
cells  or  organic  units  propagated  themselves  independently  of  direct  sexual  inter- 
course ;  but,  that  they  should  not  be  remotely  or  indirectly  related  to  the  act  by  which 
their  seat,  the  developed  organism,  came  to  be, — in  which  organism,  or  its  partheno- 

genetically  propagated  offspring,  the  *  cells '  subsequently  were  formed, ^was  to  me 

inconceivable  on  the  then  accepted  hypothesis  of  '  pre-existeuce  of  germs'  or  *omnitf 
cellula  e  celluUL'  Mr.  Darwin,  however,  opposes  to  the  above  view  the  remark,  **  My 
gemmules"  ("-my  germ-cells)  "are  supposed  to  be  formed  quite  independently  of 
sexual  intercourse,  by  each  separate  cell  or  unit  throughout  the  body.**  (cccviii".  ii.  p. 
375.)  Yet,  liis  provisional  hypothesis  of  'pangenesis*  assumes  that  they  (*  cells,*  'cell- 
gemmules,* '  units  *)  "are  transmitted  from  the  parents  to  the  offspring **  (ib.).  But  how 
so  (in  sexual  species),  save  as  the  progeny  or  outcome  of  the  primary  impregnated  germ- 
cell  in  the  mother,  whence  all  subsequent  development  and  cell-generation  radiated? 
Take  any  case  in  cocviii".,  which  *  Pangenesis'  is  propounded  to  explain — and  aU  the 
given  instances  of  varieties,  malformations,  &c.,  are  from  sexual  organisms -> as  e.ff. 

*  when  a  stag  is  castrated  the  gemmules  derived  from  the  antlers  of  his  progenitors 
qnite  £B.il  to  be  developed.'  (Ib.  ii.  p.  399):  to  each  I  should  reply  m  to  this  case:— Such 
stag  first  existed  as  an  impregnated  unit  in  the  oriducal  ovum  of  the  mother.   By  the 

*  spontaneous  fission '  or  *  cleavage  process '  it  must  have  existed  as  a  mass  of  impreg- 
nated gemmules.  Assuming,  with  Mr.  Darwin,  that  some  of  these  gemmules  were 
derived  from  the  antlers  of  its  parent,  yet  they  are  not  less  the  progeny  of  the  primary 
germ-cell  which  was  formed  within  the  ovarium  of  the  female  and  was  fertilised  by  the 
male.  It  may  be  a  defect  of  power;  but  I  fail,  after  every  endeavour,  to  appreciate  the 
'  fundamental  difference'  between  Mr.  Darwin's  cell-hypothesis  of  1 868  and  mine  of  1849 
(cxui.  p.  5-8).  Both  of  them  I  now  regard  as  fundamentally  erroneous ;  in  so  far  as 
they  are  absolutely  based  on  *  pre-existence  '—or  '  omnis  cellula,'  &c  No  doubt,  many 
cells  or  organic  units  are  derived  from  pre-existing  cells  (voL  i.  p.  626) :  the  pheno- 
menon of  the  pale  or  granulated  blood-cells  which  suggested  to  me,  in  1838,  the  idea  of 
the  genetic  mode  of  formation  of  the  ordinary  blood-discs,  is  a  true  phenomenon :  but 
such  mode  of  formation  is  subordinate  to  a  wider  law.  Under  given  conditions 
matter  in  solution  aggregates  and  shows  form ;  if  inorganic  as  '  crystal,*  if  organic  as 

*  spherule  *:  in  the  one  the  process  is  termed  '  crystallization,'  in  the  other  '  formi&c- 
tion.'  If  the  large  *pale  cell'  was  first  filled  by  fluid  holding  organic  matter  in 
solution,  the  smaller  granules  or  atoms  it  subsequently  discharged  might  be  the  result 
of '  formifaction ':  it  is  at  least  a  more  simple,  and  I  believe  truer,  idea  of  their  origin 
than  that  which  ascribes  such  origin  to  a  mysterious  genetic  act  under  the  name  of 
'  proliferation.' — (oocvm".  vol.  ii.  p.  374.) 
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§  428.  Nomogeny  *  or  Hiaumatogeny  f  * — The  French  Academj 
of  Sciences  was  the  field  of  discussion  and  debate^  from  1861  tr< 
1864,  between  the  *  Evolutionists '  holding  the  doctrine  of  pri- 
mary life  by  miracle,  and  the  *  Epigenesists '  who  try  to  show 
that  the  phenomena  are  due  to  the  operation  of  existing  kw. 
The  analogy  of  the  discussion  between  Pasteur  and  Pouchet,  &ikI 
that  between  Cuvier  and  Geoffrey,  is  curiously  close.  Besides 
the  superiority  in  fact  and  argument,  Pasteur,  like  CuTier,  had 
the  advantage  of  subserving  the  prepossessions  of  the  '  party  of 
order '  and  the  needs  of  theology.  The  justice  of  Jamin's  sum- 
mary,' awarding  to  the  chemist  the  palm  of  superior  care  and 
skill  both  in  devising  and  performing  the  experiments,  and  ex- 
posing the  inferiority  of  the  physiologist  in  polemical  ability  and 
coolness  of  argumentation,  cannot  be  denied.  Nevertheless, 
Pouchet,  is  rapidly  acquiring,  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  monads, 
that  position  which  Geoffrey  Saint-Hilaire  has  taken  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  species.  It  is  a  suggestive  and  instructive  &ct 
in  the  philosophy  of  mind  and  the  history  of  progress. 

Some  rare  instances,  in  every  generation,  are  gifted  with  the 
faculty  of  discerning  the  light  of  truth  through  all  obstruction : 
when  its  glimmer  is  of  the  feeblest  their  brain  responsiTelj 
vibrates  through  a  barrier  of  beliefs,  prepossessions,  precise  logic, 
across  thickets  of  facts  deemed  to  be  rightly  understood,  athwart 
accepted  ^  laws '  and  principles,  organised  corps  of  the  soldiers  of 
science,  public  opinion,  &c. ;  and  these  men  never  know  when 
they  are  beaten  and  put  out  of  court :  happily,  against  all  hin- 
drance, they  persist — *  ^epur  si  muove,^ 

Pasteur  by  an  ingeniously  devised  apparatus,^  collected  atoms 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  described  and  figured  them  as  examples  of 
*  organised  corpuscles,'  *  globules,'  or  the  *  germs '  of  living  things, 
there  floating.^  In  a  solution  of  organic  matter,  othenvise  unfit 
for  the  development  of  life,  the  addition  of  some  of  these  germs 
was  followed  by  the  appearance,  in  abundance,  of  its  simple  forms. 

To  the  conclusion  that  the  monads  were  the  consequence,  not 
merely  the  sequence,  of  the  *  ensemencement,'  it  can  be  objected 
that  the  atmospheric  atoms  figured*  are  not  like  the  observed 
formified  corpuscles  by  which  bacteriums  have  been  seen  to  be 

'  r6fioSf  law,  7/iw,  root  of  yiyyofAot,  to  '  become/  or  come  into  being. 
"  9av/ia,  miracle,  y4uw. 

•  cxrcxxxiv".  pp.  442,  443.        *  cccrx".  p.  25,  PI.  I.  fig.  1.        •  lb.  PL  I.  figs,  2-9. 

•  lb.  *'  quelques  corpuscles  organis^es." — ^p.  28,  PI.  I.  figs.  2,  3,  4 : — ••  tout-A-lii*. 
semblables  k  des  germes  d'organismes  infirieures." — p.  87.  Of  the  various  w^U- 
marked  forms  of  ova  or  germs  of  lower  organisms,  I  know  not  any  recognisable  in  th« 
figures  aboTe  cited. 
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built  up ;  andy  that  the  chemical  treatment  to  which  they  had  been 
subject,  in  their  extraction  from  the  atmosphere,  would  be  likely 
to  destroy  the  vitality  of  fecund  germs,  if  any  were  present.  To 
the  alleged  absence  of  any  organisms  in  the  experiments  which 
were  calculated  to  exclude  extraneous  germs,  and  to  unfit  the 
infusion  for  the  development  of  any  it  might  contain,  the  graver 
objection  applies,  that  the  microscopic  power  employed  by  Pas- 
teur in  their  search  was  insufficient.  Dr.  Child,'  in  experiments 
which  seem  to  be  as  exclusive  as  Pasteur's,  does  obtain  bacte- 
riums,  discoverable,  at  first,  by  a  power  of  1,500  diameters,  and, 
once  so  seen,  afterwards  recognisable  by  a  power  of  750  diame- 
ters :  whereas  Pasteur,  in  his  quest,  did  not  avail  himself  of  a 
power  exceeding  350  diameters,  and  consequently  failed  to  detect 
the  evidence  of  ^  nomogeny,'  under  conditions  as  decisive  as  can 
be  hoped  in  an  attempt  to  prove  a  negative.  Against  ^  pan- 
spermism,'  or  the  dpgma  that  animalcules  of  infusions  come,  in- 
variably and  exclusively,  from  pre-existing  germs  falling  from 
the  air,  Pouchet  records  the  results  of  experiments,  conclusive 
or  satisfactory  from  their  simplicity  and  ease  of  repetition,  and 
freedom  from  need  of  minute,  ambiguous,  manipulatory  precau- 
tions.* 

A  glass  tube  containing  a  filtered  infusion  is  placed  in  the 
middle  of  a  glass  dish  containing  the  same  infusion :  this  stands 
in  a  wider  dish  of  water  in  which  a  bell-glass  is  placed  covering 
the  vessels  with  the  infusion.  At  the  end  of  four  or  five  days 
the  tube-infusion  has  a  thick  film  abounding  with  ciliate  infuso- 
ria :  the  dish-infusion  has  a  thin  reticulate  film  containing  only 
bacteriums  and  other  small  non-ciliate  ^  microzoaires.'  It  is 
'  difficult  to  see  how  the  germs  of  the  one  kind  of  creatures  should 
have  entered  or  become  developed  in  the  one  vessel  and  entirely 
different  kinds  in  the  other.' ' 

I  refer  the  reader  to  cccxii".  and  cccxxxv''.  for  further  ana- 
lysis of  the  grounds  of  the  disputants,  and  proceed  to  remark, 
that  the  illustrations  of  the  process  of  development  of  a  Para^ 
mecium^  so  closely  resemble  those  of  the  ovarian  ovum  in  Fish 
or  Mammal,  that  either  fig.  555  or  fig.  416,  vol.  i.  of  the  pre- 

>  cccxii".  »  oocx".  pp.  122,  136. 

*  cccxn".  p.  101:  paraphrasing  Pouchet : — '  Si  les  oeufs  tomhaient  de  Tatmosphire, 
comme  le  pr^tendent  lea  panapermiatea,  il  n'j  anrait  paa  de  ratson  au  monde  qai 
piit  faire  que,  dans  la  mftme  portion  d'air,  r^prouvette  en  soit  constamment  remplie  et 
la  cuvette  jamais.  Celle-ct  mdme,  k  cause  de  sa  surface  bien  autrement  ^tendue, 
devrait  en  ricolter  infiniment  plus.'— cccx".  p.  136. 

♦  oocx".  PI.  II.  flgs.  1-6,  and  cocxi^.  PI.  I.  fig.  1. 
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sent  work  serves  as  well  as  those  given  by  Pouchct,  to  exemplify 
it  The  proligerous  pellicle,  due  to  the  resohition  into  molecule* 
of  the  primarily  formified  bacterimns  and  vibrios  of  infusici^. 
answers  to  the  molecular  contents  of  the  ovisac.  In  both  instaDce> 
the  molecules  or  granules  aggregate  into  groups  forming  sphemi  u 
more  opake  than  the  rest  (as  in  fig.  555,  a):  as  the  aggregative 
and  coalescence  advances  the  sphere  becomes  more  opake,  mort 
definite :  then  a  clear  line  marks  its  inclusion  within  a  membraDe, 
analogous  to  a  '  zona  pellucida/  and  proclaims  its  individualisati-  n 
(as  in  ib.  b).  Next  appears  a  clear  nucleus,  answering  to  the 
germinal  vesicle  (as  in  ib.  c).  Fission  of  the  nucleus  is  folloTel 
by  that  of  the  monad,  which  may  thus  multiply  itself  within  the 
primary  envelope  (^Chlamydomonas,  CCXLIX.  fig.  29),  like  the 
cleavage-formation  of  the  germ-mass :  ciliary  organs  are  acquired 
in  both  instances,  rotating  the  germ-mass  in  the  niammal:;in 
ovum,  and  extricating  the  monad  from  its  proligerous  t^i: 
whereupon  it  revolves  or  darts  along,  a  free  animalcule,  in  tLt 
subjacent  liquor  of  the  infusion. 

In  neither  instance  is  there  any  support,  from  observation.  ••: 
the  derivation  of  germ-mass  or  of  monad  by  evolution  out  of  a  prf- 
existing  cell :  in  both  instances  have  the  processes  of  epigecejis 
or  building  up  ab  initio  been  repeatedly  seen  and  traced.' 

In  the  case  of  the  ciliate  infusory  the  following  are  the  primary 
or  preliminary  steps  in  the  formation  of  the  proligerous  pellioK, 
or  *  Burdach*s  mucous  layer.'     In  the  clear  filtered  infbsion  t 
slightly  opalescent    appearance   precedes   the  formation   of  thtr 
thin  superficial  film.     This  consists  of  molecules  of  various  sdjt-?. 
the  most  minute  testing  the  highest  powers  of  the  microsoi^Tv^. 
These  molecules  I  attribute   to  the  act  of  formifaction,  whi  l 
in  reference  to  organic  matter  in  solution  corresponds  with  tlu 
crystalline  aggregation  of  mineral  matter  in  solution.      Soluti'!! 
of  organic  matter,  such  as  clear  serum  from  a  blister,  enclosed  h 
*  goldbeater's '  skin  or  other  close  membrane,  and  inserted  l:«> 
neath  the  integument  of  a  living  Mammal — even  distiUed  wat^.r 
which  so  placed  obtains  the  elements  of  formifaction  by  endosmo-i- 
— show  its  results  in  the  form  of  granules,  white  blood-cells,  pn-- 
globules,  &c.    These  experiments  need  repetition  and  modificati* :. 
mainly  in  reference  to  the  objection  that  such  '  leucocytes  '  niin- : 
have  wriggled  their  way,  like  AbtBmcBy  from  without,  throut^h  th. 

>  cccx".  pp.  352-388.     cccxi".  pp.   133-253.     cccxii".  pp.  121-129.     ccexrr/. 
1046.    cccxrv".  p.  974.    cccxv'.  p.  467:  Mant«gazza  spent  sixteen  consecutive  a  -* 
iu  observing  this  genesis. 
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close  texture  of  the  enclosing  bag.^  In  the  proligerons  pellicle  the 
larger  molecules  unite  end  to  end,  forming  bacteriums,  or  less  re- 
gularly into  masses  composing  Torula :  these  send  out  parts  which 
become  jointed  tubes,  and  may  terminate  in  rows  of  sporules 
(Penicillium)  or  capsules  of  such  {Asperi/illus).  The  bacteriums 
n^&Jy  by  further  union  and  confluence,  form  yibrios.  There  is 
much  activity,  allied  in  character  to  the  Brunonian  movements ;  ^ 
which,  after  a  time,  ceases,  and  the  bacteriums,  vibrios,  &c.  are 
decomposed  to  constitute  the  secondary  series  of  molecules  in  and 
from  which  the  development  of  the  higher  ciliate  Infusory  takes 
place.  The  formation  of  the  proligerous  pellicle  or  ^  secondary 
histolytic  mass  of  molecules  ''  by  the  primary  developments  and 
resolutions  of  the  organic  material,  is  analogous  to  the  fcrmation 
of  the  germ-mass,  in  ovo,  by  the  successive  spontaneous  fissions, 
assimilations,  and  ultimate  coalescence  of  the  progeny  of  the  origi- 
nal germinal  cell. 

To  meet  the  inevitable  question  of  ^  Whence  the  first  organic 
matter  ? '  the  Xomogenist  is  reduced  to  enumerate  the  existing  ele- 
ments into  which  the  simplest  living  jelly  (^Protogenes  of  Haeckel) 
or  sarcode  {Amceba)  is  resolvable,  and  to  contrast  the  degree  of 
probability  of  such  elements  combining,  under  unknown  condi- 
tions, as  the  first  step  in  the  resolution  of  other  forces  into  vital 
force,  with  the  degree  of  probability  remaining,  after  the  obser- 
vations above  recorded,  of  the  interposition  of  a  miraculous  power 
associating  those  elements  into  living  germs,  or  forms  with  powers 
of  propagating  their  kind  to  all  time,  as  the  sole  condition  of 
their  ubiquitous  manifestation,  in  the  absence  of  any  secondary 
law  thereto  ordained. 

In  this,  the  last  general  summary  of  work  which  I  am  likely 
to  find  time  to  complete,  the  expression  of  belief  on  one  or  two 
points  where  proof  is  wanting  may  be  condoned*  The  chance 
of  its  being  a  help,  or  encouragement,  to  any  younger,  more 
>4gorous,  mind,  bent  upon  grappling  with  such  pn>blems,outweighs 
any  anticipation  of  trouble  consequent  upon  the  avowaL 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  more  consistent  with  the  present  phase  of 
dynamical  science  and  the  observed  gradations  of  living  things,  to 
suppose  that  sarcode  or  the  ^  protogenal '  jelly-speck  should  be 
formable  through  concurrence  of  conditions  favouring  such  com- 
bination of  their  elements  and  involving  a  change  of  force  produc- 
tive of  their  contractions  and  extensions,  molecular  attractions 
and  repulsions — and  that  sarcode  has  so  become,  from  the  period 
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when  its  irrelative  repetitions  resulted  in  the  yast  indefinite  masa 
of  ^  eozoon/  exemplifying  the  earliest  process  of  '  formifaction '  or 
organic  crystallisation — than  that  all  existing  Barcodes  or  ^  pnnUh 
gejies '  are  the  result  of  genetic  descent  from  a  germ  or  cell  due 
to  a  primary  act  of  miraculous  interposition. 

Some,  accepting  the  latter  alternative,  teach  that,  while  gene- 
rations of  the  first-created  sarcode  have  descended  to  us  unchanged 
from  the  period  of  the  Laurentian  limestone,  other  saroodal  off- 
spring have  developed  and  improved,  or  have  been  selected,  into  all 
higher  forms  of  living  beings.  I  prefer,  however,  while  indulging 
in  such  speculations,  to  consider  the  various  daily  nomogeneouslj 
developed  forms  of  protozoal  or  protistal  jellies,  sarcodes  and 
single-celled  organisms,  to  have  been  as  many  roots  from  which 
the  higher  grades  have  ramified,  than  that  the  origin  of  the  whole 
organic  creation  is  to  be  referred,  as  the  Egyptian  priests  did  that 
of  the  universe,  to  a  single  Egg. 

Amber  or  steel  when  magnetised  seem  to  exercise  'selection': 
they  do  not  attract  all  substances  alike.  To  the  suitable  ones  at 
due  distance  they  tend  to  move ;  but,  through  density  of  consti- 
tution, cannot  outstretch  thereto ;  so  they  draw  the  '  attracted ' 
substance  to  themselves.  If  the  amber  be  not  rubbed,  or  the 
steel  bar  otherwise  magnetised,  they  are  *  dead '  to  such  power. 
The  movement  of  a  free  body  to  a  magnet  has  always  excited  in- 
terest, often  wonder,  from  its  analogy  to  the  self-motion  so  com- 
mon and  apparently  peculiar  to  '  life.' 

A  speck  of  protogenal  jelly  or  of  sarcode,  if  alive,  shows  ana- 
logous relations  to  certain  substances :  but  the  soft  yielding  tissue 
allows  the  part  next  the  attractive  matter  to  move  thereto,  and 
then  by  retraction  to  draw  such  matter  into  the  sarcodal  mass, 
which  overspreads,  dissolves,  and  assimilates  it.  We  say  that  the 
Protogenes  or  Amceba  has  extended  a  ^  pseudopod,'  has  seized  its 
prey,  has  drawn  it  in,  swallowed,  and  cQgested  it.  No  *  organs,^ 
however,  are  recognisable ;  neither  muscle,  mouth,  nor  stomach. 

If  the  portion  of  iron  attracted  by  the  magnet  became  blended 
with  the  substance  of  its  attractor,  the  analogy  thereto  of  the  act 
of  the  absema  would  be,  perhaps,  closer,  more  just,  than  that 
other  analogy  which  is  expressed  by  terms  borrowed  from  the 
procedure  of  higher  organisms. 

From  certain  knowledge  of  the  homogeneous,  by  some  termed 
^  unorganised,'  texture  of  Protogenes  and  Abcema,  we  cannot  pre- 
dicate of  their  having  sensation  or  exercising  volition.  Given 
^  life '  and  suitable  organic  substance  at  due  distances,  the  act  of 
making  contact  seems  as  inevitable,  as  independent  of  any  voli- 
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tion  of  the  absema,  as  in  the  case  of  amber  or  steely  given  '  mag- 
netisation' and  attractable  substances  at  due  distance. 

The  term  *  living,'  in  the  one  case,  is  correlative  with  the  term 
'magnetic'  in  the  other.  Devitalise  the  sarcode,  unmagnetise 
the  steel,  and  both  cease  to  manifest  their  respective  vital  or 
magnetic  phenomena.  In  that  respect  both  are  '  defunct.'  Only 
the  steel  resists  much  longer  the  surrounding  decomposing 
agencies. 

A  man  perceives  a  ripe  fruit :  if  he  can  and  will,  he  stretches 
out  his  hand,  plucks,  brings  to  his  mouth,  masticates,  swallows, 
and  digests  it. 

The  question  then  arbes  whether  the  difference  between  such 
series  of  actions  in  the  man  and  the  attractive  and  assimilative 
movements  of  the  amaeba,  be  less  or  greater,  than  the  difference 
between  these  acts  of  the  amaeba  and  the  attracting  and  retain- 
ing acts  of  the  magnet. 

More  may  be  said  on  both  questions  than  I  have  here  space  for ; 
but,  when  all  is  said,  the  question,  I  think,  may  be  put  with  some 
confidence  as  to  the  quality  of  the  ultimate  reply  and  the  affinity 
to  truth,  and  liberty  to  accept  it,  in  the  equal  respondent,  viz., 
whether  the  amaebal  phenomena  are  so  much  more  different,  or  so 
essentially  different,  from  the  magnetic  phenomena  than  they  are 
from  the  mammalian  phenomena,  as  to  necessitate  the  invocation 
of  a  special  miracle  for  their  manifestation  ? 

Magnetic  phenomena  are  sufficiently  wonderful,  exemplifying, 
as  they  do,  one  of  those  subtle,  interchangeable,  may  we  not  say 
'  immaterial,'  modes  of  force  which  endows  the  metal  with  the 
power  of  attracting,  selecting,  and  making  to  move  a  substance 
extraneous  to  itself.  It  is  analogically  conceivable  that  the 
same  Cause  which  has  endowed  His  world  with  power  conver- 
tible into  magnetic,  electric,  thermotic  and  odier  forms  or  modes 
of  force,  has  also  added  the  conditions  of  conversion  into  the  vital 
mode. 

Nerve-force  we  know  to  be  convertible  into  electric  energy, 
and  reciprocally  :  and  from  the  electric  force,  so  induced,  magnetic 
and  other  modes  have  been  derived  (voL  i.  p.  357).  The  direc- 
tion, then,  in  which  may  be  anticipated  the  replies  to  the  ulti- 
mate question,  will  be  toward  an  admission  of  the  originating 
and  vitalising  of  the  primary  jelly-speck  or  sarcode-granule,  by 
the  operation  of  a  change  of  force  forming  part  of  the  constitution 
of  Kosmos ;  not  contrary  to  its  ordained  laws,  in  the  sense  in 
which 'miracle' or  the  'interposition  of  special  creative  act,' is 
rightly  understood. 

3o2 
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But  from  protozoa/  or  protistay  to  plants  and  animals,  the  gra- 
dation is  closer  than  from  magnetised  iron  to  Titalised  sarcode. 
From  reflex  acts  of  the  nervous  system  animals  rise  to  sentient 
and  volitional  ones* 

And  with  that  ascent  are  associated  brain-centres  progressive! j 
increasing  in  size  and  complexity.  Arrest  the  developnient  of 
the  human  brain  at  the  point  it  has  reached  in  the  '  Aztec,'  and 
the  faculty  of  generalising  and  giving  expression  to  such  gene* 
ralisations  is  wanting.  The  Aztecs  can  articulate  words,  and 
apply  the  right  noun  to  the  thing,  as  e.g.  *  bread,'  *  chair ; '  but 
they  cannot  combine  ideas  into  propositions  and  say  '  give  me 
bread,'  *  set  me  the  chair.' 

For  such  advance  in  intellectual  acts  more  brain  is  essential. 
Compared  with  the  normal  state  of  brains  in  the  brutes  best 
endowed,  so  much  more  cerebral  substance  is  required,  and  in 
such  position,  as  to  make  the  great  and  sudden  rise,  in  the  lowest 
grades  of  man,  which  is  referred  to  in  p.  144. 

Thought  relates  to  the  ^  brain '  of  man  as  does  electricitj  to  the 
nervous  *  battery '  of  the  torpedo :  both  are  forms  of  force,  and 
the  results  of  action  of  their  respective  organs. 

Each  sensation  affects  a  cerebral  fibre,  and  in  so  affecting  it. 
gives  it  the  faculty  of  repeating  the  action,  wherein  memory  con- 
sists, and  sensation  in  a  dream. 

A  dog  at  the  sight  of  a  rabbit  receives  a  sensation  which  in- 
duces a  volition,  and  he  barks  with  the  excitement  of  the  chase. 
He  sleeps,  and  by  suppressed  barking  and  agitation  of  limbs 
reveals  the  fact  that  he  dreams.  Shall  we  obtain  any  further 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  act  or  acts  resulting  in  this  sensa- 
tion, memory,  dreamy  imagination,  by  saying  that  the  perception 
of  the  rabbit  reaches  the  ^  soul '  of  the  dog  by  the  affection  of  its 
cerebral  fibres  ?  Is  the  '  soul '  of  the  dog  other  than  the  per- 
sonified sum  of  his  psychological  manifestations  ? 

The  *  sight '  of  the  dog  is  its  faculty  of  vision,  the  '  soul '  of 
a  dog  is  its  power  of  knowing  what  it  sees  and  determining  ac- 
cordingly :  it  may  approach  the  object  with  every  manifestation 
of  sentiments  of  gladness  and  submissive  affection :  it  may  rush 
upon  it  with  every  sign  of  rage :  it  may  pursue  it  with  every 
mark  of  excited  ardour. 

And  these  mental  activities  can  only  go  on  for  a  time :  the 
waste  thereby  occasioned  of  fibre  and  of  power  calls  for  reno- 

>  This  is  the  better  as  veil  as  older  term  :  (vov  being  understood  as  *  life '  genen- 
cally,  and  before  development  has  differentiated  its  manifestations  into  unambignons 
'  vegetal '  and  '  animal '  modes. 
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yatioD,  and  this  for  repose,  of  the  mental  organ.  In  sleep  the 
eyes  close  and  sight  goes;  what  then  happens  to  the  brain- 
fibres  we  cannot  see  nor  tell :  but  the  sum  of  action  called 
'  soul '  ceases.  Deep  sleep  is  utter  unconsciousness  to  Dog  and 
Man.  The  initial  steps^  and  partial  resumptions,  of  brain-action 
are  '  dreams ' ;  the  awakening  one  issuing,  often  suddenly,  in  the 
full  blaze  of  consciousness. 

I  am  most  averse  to  travel  beyond  my  proper  province ;  but 
a  general  physiological  conclusion  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
nervous  system  inevitably  brings  on  collision  with  a  dogmatic 
affirmation  or  definition  of  the  cause  of  the  highest  class  of  those 
phenomena  instilled  as  an  article  of  religious  faith  into  fellow- 
Christians,  and  on  which  is  based  their  mode  of  thought  affecting 
dearest  hopes  and  highest  aspirations.  It  must  be  repugnant  to 
any  good  man's  feelings  to  say  aught  that  may  unsettle  such 
mode  of  thought,  though  he  knows  that  what  he  has  to  impart 
lends  truer  and  better  support  to  both  the  faith  and  the  hope. 

If  the  hypothesis  that  an  abstract  entity  jiroduces  psycho- 
logical phenomena  by  playing  upon  the  brain  as  a  musician  upon 
his  instrument,  producing  bad  music  when  the  fibres  or  cords  are 
out  of  tune,  be  rejected,  and  these  phenomena  be  held  to  be  the 
result  of  cerebral  actions,  an  objection  is  made  that  the  latter 
view  is  'materialistic'  and  adverse  to  the  notion  of  an  inde- 
pendent, indivisible, '  immaterial,'  mental  principle  or  soul. 

What  '  materialistic '  means  in  the  mind  of  the  objector  I 
nowhere  find  intelligibly  laid  down ;  but  it  is  generally  felt  to  be 
something  objectionable,  'inconsistent  with,  or  shaking  the  founda* 
tions  of  an  article  of  faith,'  as  Stillingfieet  would  have  said. 

To  this  I  repeat  Locke's  answer,  that  my  faith  in  a  future  life 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  rests  on  the  grounds  of  their 
being  parts  of  a  divine  revelation. 

If  I  mistake  not,  present  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  we 
derive  ideas  of  an  outer  world  helps  to  a  more  intelligible  con- 
ception of  *  matter,'  '  substance,' '  immateriality,'  &c.  than  could 
be  framed  by  patristic  and  mediaeval  theology.  To  make  intelli- 
gible my  own  ideas  in  this  subject,  which  the  anticipated  imputa^ 
tion  draws  from  me,  I  would  put  a  case  and  ask  a  question. 

When  Saul  at  Endor  **  perceived  that  it  was  Samuel,"'  lines 
of  force,  as  '  luminous  undulations,'  struck  upon  his  retina. 
Qu.  Were  the  centres  whence  they  diverged  to  produce  the  idea 
of  the  dead  Prophet  *  material '  or  *  immaterial '  ? 

Other    lines  of  force,  undulated  in  another  manner,  from 

'  1  Sam.  zzriii.  14. 
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centres,  producing  the  ideas  of  the  dead  man's  speech : — ^*  Why 
hast  thou  disquieted  me,  to  bring  me  up?"^  Qtu  Were  the 
centres  radiating  these  acoustic  lines  of  force  material  or  spiritual  ? 

Substitute  the  living  for  the  dead  Prophet,  and  it  will  be  said 
that  the  points  whence  the  rays  of  light  converged  to  produce  his 
image  in  the  beholder  are  '  material '  because  '  tangible ; '  in  the 
case  of  the  *  spirit  of  Samuel '  not.     Had  Saul  stretched  forth  his 
hand  to  grasp  the  vision  it  would  have  met  no  resistance.     X/et 
us,  then,  analyse  the  sensations  from  tangible  lines  of  force.     I 
stretch  forth  the  sum  of  forces  called  ^  hand,'  and  exercise  part  of 
them  in  a  way  and  direction  called  *  pressure,'  deriving  the  sense 
or  idea  of  such  act  by  my  lines  of  force  being  opposed  by  other 
Unes  of  force.     To  the  extent  to  which  my  forces  overcome  the 
opposing  forces,  I  have  an  idea  of  a  something  giving  way;  when 
my  lines  of  force  are  overcome  by  the  opposite  lines  of  force,  I 
have  the  idea  of  a  hard  or  resisting  surface.     But  all  that  I 
know,  after  ultimate  analysis,  is  the  meeting  of  opposite  forces ; 
of  the  centres  respectively  radiating  such  force  I  know  nothing ; 
and  if  I  did  or  could  know  anything  I  cannot  conceive  that  I 
should  get  a  clearer  idea  of  *  touch '  than  as  a  relation  of  certain 
lines  of  force  acting  from  centres,  which  may  as  well  be  *  im* 
material '  as  *  material '  for  any  intelligible  notion  I  can  frame  of 
those  verbal  sounds. 

If  a  blade  of  metal  could  move  itself  to  and  fro  in  striving  to 
cleave  the  space  between  excited  electro-magnetic  poles,  and 
could  tell  us  its  sensations,  they  would  be  those  of  sawing  its  way 
through  a  substance  like  cheese  ;  but  there  is  no  visible  impedi- 
ment :  nor,  were  luminous  undulations  to  vibrate  from  the  hin- 
drance as  from  the  plane  of  force  resisting  the  pressing  finger, 
would  the  hindrance  be  less  ^  immaterial.'  Similarly,  if  lines  of 
thought-force  were  visible,  the  '  ghost'  would  not  on  that  account 
be  more  *  material.' 

The  ideas  excited  by  the  act  of  pressure  are  those  of  the  'ex- 
ertion of  force '  and  the  *  resistance  of  force ; '  if  these  ideas  be 
analysed  they  include  those  of  the  direction  of  force  in  lines  from 
centres  or  points.  Further  than  this,  my  mind,  or  thinking  faculty, 
cannot  go ;  i.  e.  can  have  no  clear  ideas :  I  cannot  feel  that  I 
know  more  about  the  matter  by  calling  the  '  centres  of  force ' 
'  material  atoms '  or  '  immaterial  points,'  and  am  resigned  to  rest 
at  a  point  beyond  which  Faraday*  did  not  see  his  way. 

Having  evidence  of  the  opposing  force  acting  in  lines  from  cen- 
tres distinct  from  and  outside  of  those  volitional  centres  called 

»  1  Sam.  xxviii.  16.  •  oocxxxTH,"  p.  119. 
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'  ego/  the  sensation  is  sufficient  for  my  belief  that  it  is  due  to  the 
reaction  of  lines  of  force  from  outside-centres  upon  lines  of  force 
put  into  action  firom  inside-centres.  But  I  have  no  ground  for 
calling  the  one  '  material/  and  the  other  '  immaterial/  or  either, 
or  both.  The  same  result  has  followed  my  attempts  to  analyse 
all  sensations  and  yolitions,  L  e.  I  know  of  nothing  outside 
myself  of  which  I  can  have  any  clearer  knowledge  by  calling  it 
'  material/  than  I  have  of  that  which  originates  force  from  within 
myself,  by  calling  it  an  '  immaterial '  entity,  mental  principle,  or 
soul. 

But,  so  it  is;  in  the  endeavour  to  clearly  comprehend  and 
explain  the  functions  of  the  combination  of  forces  called  ^  brain,' 
the  physiologist  is  hindered  and  troubled  by  the  views  of  the 
nature  of  those  cerebral  forces  which  the  needs  of  dogmatic 
theology  have  imposed  on  mankind. 

How  long  physiologists  would  have  entertained  the  notion  of 
a  '  life,'  or  ^  vital  principle/  as  a  distinct  entity,  if  freed  from  this 
baneful  influence,  may  be  questioned ;  but  it  can  be  truly  affirmed 
that  physiology  has  now  established,  and  does  accept,  the  truth 
of  that  statement  of  Locke — '  the  life,  whether  of  a  material  or 
immaterial  substance,  is  not  the  substance  itself,  but  an  affection 
of  it.' '  Religion,  pure  and  undefiled,  can  best  answer,  how  far 
it  is  righteous  or  just  to  charge  a  neighbour  with  being  un- 
sound in  his  principles  who  holds  the  term  *  life '  to  be  a  sound 

'  oocxxm^.  rol.  i.  p.  761.  As  the  aathority  of  a  Pbynologist  and  late  Prerident 
of  the  Royal  Society  may  be  cited  for  ascribing  such  TiUd  phenomena  to  an  inTiaible 
'  mental  principle/  (a)  I  unwillingly  refer  to  the  remaric  by  which  Sir  B.  Brodie  meeta 
the  obvioufl  objection  of  the  divisibility,  without  deetroctioD,  of  acrite  oTganisms : — '  It 
is  tme  that  one  of  onr  moat  celebrated  modem  physiologists,  from  observing  the 
multiplication  of  polypi  by  the  mere  division  of  the  animal,  has  eome  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  mental  principle,  which  to  our  conceptiona  presents  itself  as  being  so  pre- 
eminently, above  all  other  things  in  nature,  one  and  indivisible,  is  nevertheless  itself 
divisible,  not  less  than  the  corporeal  &bric  with  which  it  is  appreciated.'  (p.  115.) 
The  reader,  eager  for  new  light  and  guidance  toward  truth,  naturally  here  expects  the 
facts  and  arguments  exposing  the  weakness  or  £dJacy  of  the  inference  deduced  from 
the  polype-phenomena.  The  sole  remark  is  a  charge  of  that  kind  caUed '  argfufmntitm 
ad  komif$em'  '  But  it  is  to  be  observed'  (proceeds  Sir  B.  B.)  '  that,  great  as  is  the 
authority  of  Huller  generally  in  questions  of  physiology,  in  the  present  instance  he 
is  not  quite  an  unprejudiced  witness,  inclined  as  he  is  to  the  pantheistic  theory,*  Sec 
(p.  116.)  Now,  the  charge  is  untrue;  and,  were  it  otherwise,  affects  not  the  point  in 
question.  Johannes  Muller  was  of  the  school  of  inductive  physiologists,  opposed  to 
Oken  and  others  of  the  school  of  ScheUing.  He  would  not  accept  even  the  '  vertebral 
theory  of  the  skull,'  or  '  general  homologies ; '  but  adhered  to  the  party  of  Cuvier : 
he  lived  and  died  a  sincere  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Brodie's  notior 
of  a  'mental  principle'  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  'vital  principle'  and  'soul,' 
vwtvfia  and  4^x4. 

(a)  Brodia's,  Sir  B.,  *  Psychological  Enquiries,'  12mo.  1854,  pp.  103, 115, 167. 
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expressing  the  sum  of  living  phenomena;  and  who  maintains  these 
phenomena  to  be  modes  of  force  into  which  other  forms  of  force 
have  passed,  from  potential  to  active  states,  and  reciprocailj, 
through  the  agency  of  these  sums  or  combinations  of  forces  im- 
pressing  the  nund  with  the  ideas  signified  by  the  terms  '  monad,' 

*  moss,'  ^  plant,'  or  '  animal.' 

If  the  physiologist  rejects  the  theological  sense  of  the  term 

*  life,'  without  giving  cause  for  the  charge  of  unsoundness  in  re- 
ligious principles,  does  he  lay  himself  more  open  to  the  charge, 
by  rejecting,  also,  the  theologian's  meaning  of  the  term  '  spirit/  of 
the  term  '  soul,'  of  the  term  ^  mind,'  and  we  might  add  of  *  sin '  or 
'  death '  ?  That  is  to  say,  arguments  based  upon  scriptural  ex- 
pressions of  thought-force  may  be  drawn  from  the  like  peisonifi- 
cations  of  the  aberrations  and  cessation  of  such  force.  Both  Poets 
and  Painters  have,  in  each  case,  endeavoured  to  realise  and  give 
shape  to  the  abstractions. 

When  doubting  Thomas  obeyed  the  Lord's  command,  his 
fingers  met  resistance  below  what  seemed  to  him  the  surface  of  the 
side,  and,  entering  the  wound,  were  opposed  by  a  *  force '  exceed- 
ing the  *  force '  they  exercised.*  The  resulting  idea  was,  that 
the  *  matter '  of  our  Lord  was  there,  but  wanting  where  the  spear 
had  penetrated ;  the  fact  was  the  opposition  of  a  force  by  a  force, 
and  the  sensation  of  that  opposition.     We  know  of  nothing  more 

*  material '  than  the  *  centres  of  force.'  Our  ideas  of  things  with- 
out as  within  the  '  ego  '  are  the  action  and  reaction  of  forces,  as 
^  material '  or  '  immaterial '  as  the  ideas  themselves. 

In  this  view  is  avoided  the  alternative  of  idealism'  with 
denial  of  an  external  world,  or  that  of  the  personifying  the  sum 
of  mental  phenomena  as  an  *  immaterial  indestructible  soul,'  con- 
tradistinguished from  other  sums  of  forces  which  are  as  arbi- 
trarily styled  *  destructible  matter.'  Sleep,  stimulants,  drugs, 
disease,  concur  by  their  effects  in  testifying  that  the  kinds  and 
degrees  of  mental  manifestations  are  the  result  of  corresponding 
affections  and  changes  of  structure  of  the  brain. 

How  the  brain  works  in  producing  thought  or  soul  is  as  much 
a  mystery  in  Man  as  Brutes — is  as  little  known  as  the  way  in 
which  ganglions  and  nerves  produce  the  reflex  phenomena  simu- 
lating sensation  and  volition. 

•  cccxxxTi",  vol.  i.  p.  666.  The  whole  of  Locke*s  *  Second  Reply  *  to  Bishop  StiUinf - 
fleet  may  be  read,  with  profit,  in  relation  to  the  undesigned  testimony  borne  l>j 
Physiology  to  the  clear  good  sense  and  affinity  for  truth  in  the  Philosophei^s  reniazi:s 
on  the  relation  of  the  dogma  of  *  immateriality/  *  indestructibility/  and  *  separability ' 
of  soul,  to  a  Christian*!  fi&ith  in  the  rMuirection  of  the  dead  as  raating  on  the  groimds 
of  diTiae  revelation. 
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But  it  is  a  g&in  to  be  delivered  from  the  necessity  of  speculat- 
ing where  the  '  soul '  wanders  when  thought  and  aelf-conscious- 
nesa  are  suspended :  or  how  it  is  to  be  disposed  of  until  the 
'  resurrection  of  the  body,'  glorified  or  otherwiee ;  of  which  rein- 
tegrated sum  of  forces  '  soul '  will  then,  as  now,  be  a  parcel. 
If  the  Physiologist  and  Pathologist  bad  done  no  more  than 
demonstrate  '  the  universal  law  of  our  being','  which  cuts  away 
the  foundations  of '  purgatory '  or  other  limbo,  from  the  feet  of 
those  who  trade  thereon,*  which  makes  'judgment '  follow  death 
without  consciousness  of  a  moment's  interval,*  they  would  deserve 
the  gratitude  of  the  Christian  world. 


m'.  p.  308. 

*  Not  to  mention  the  Undnd  bu«r  biood  of '  SpJiitniUiti  •cd  Spirit-Ssppm.' 

*  For  thg  importanca  of  this  conrinioD  to  '  pnctiee,'  im  cccxxsti".  vol.  i.  p.  IM, 
I  63.     'In  compahog praent  uid fatora.' 
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Kingdom :  A  NIMA  L I A — i.  v.  viiL 

Province :  MYELENCEPH ALA,  sea  VERTEBRATA  - 1.  ix.  x.  xi.  xxi. 
1-4,  19,  29,  359,  640. 

Genetic  Section  :  Zootoka,  i.  6 ;  ii.  266. 

Thermodc  Section :  Rsmatotherma,  1,  7 ;  ii.  1-4. 

Clau :  MAMMALIA— I.  zi.  xri.  zzxriii.  6 ;  n.  266,  297,  300 ;  m.  1, 63, 73, 190, 204, 
219,  246,  265,  383,  478,  492,  .'H)0,  604,  613,  616,  634,  661,  667,  663,  668,  672, 
604,  610,  632,  641,  676,  709,  761,  783. 
Genetic  Section :  Placbntali ▲ — ^m.  286. 

Sob-class:  Abchbxcbphai.a — ^n.  274,  291 ;  m.  127,  138. 

Order:  BIMANA—\.  xrii.  xxnriii. ;  n.  292,  663-686 ;  ra.  64,  69,  60, 
70,  72,  88,  132,  147,  322-326,  434-442,  616,  626,  666,  641,673, 
704,  747,  761,  780,  788. — Bomo — i.  xii.  xvi.  zzxr.  xxxyiii.  362 ; 
II.  273,  274,  291,  292,  293,  298  ;  m.  1,  2,  66,  69,  61,  §2,  64,  66, 
76,  77.  78,  82,  83,  85,  88,  92-97,  124,  127-136,  138-141,  142, 
144-146,  148,  149,  164,  157-169,  161,  166,167,  178,  181,184, 
1 87, 190, 199-203, 206, 217-223,  226, 236-246, 262-258,  261-262, 
266,  376,  396,  406-409,  483,  487,  488,  491,  497,  600,  601,607, 
609-611,  514,630-632,  634,  648,  666,  667,  662,  666,  670,  682, 
683,601-603,608,  613,  614-616,  619,  621,  623,  642,  673,  676, 
704-708,  711-713,  723,  748-797. 
Sub-class :  6trb>*cephaia— n.  272  ;  ni.  24,  98,  99, 114,  128, 147,  604,  641. 
A.  UyoTncriATA— n.  28S,  487;  m.  128. 
Older :  QUADRUMANA — i.  xrii.  xviii.  xx.  xzxriii ;  n.  290, 611 ;  in. 
62,  68,  71,  88,  91,  98,  114,  124,  128,  144,  147,  156,  162,  180, 
184,  187,  198,  216,  236,  252,  258,  261,  300,  313,  396,  429,  487, 
496,  651,  666,  663,  566,  668,  670,  608,  619,  672,  701,  706,  745, 
764,  780,  783. — Sub  order:  Catarhina— ii.  291,  617,  631,  643  ; 
in.  216, 236,  262,  316,  432,  487,  496,  699,  673,  703,  746,  780._ 
Troglodytt* — \.  zzxii.  xxxt. — Tr.  Gorilla,  i.  xix.  xxxr. ;  n.  291, 
523,  636-638,  646-663,  672;  in.  66-59,  71,  127,  138,  144,  236, 
317-322,  434,  582,  601.--Tr.  niger,  i.  xxxii.;  n.  273,  621,  622, 
636,  646;  m.  127,  130,  131,  236,  317,  321,  434,  682,  600, 673-^ 
Pithfcus  satyru9—i.  xx. ;  n.  272,  273,  620,  634.  644,  653 ;  in. 
70, 127, 131, 316,  434, 636,  682,  600,  790- Hj/iohaies  tyndactj/lus, 
II.  291,  620,  633,  644,  552— H.  Uuciscu*,  520,  544—^.  offilia, 
m.  63, 71, 124,  433, 682,  600,  lA^—Colobus  ursinus,  n.  519,643 ; 

'  Species  nuurked  with  *  haTe  not  been  vmUuniaed,  or  t2ie  purts  described  not  seen,  bj  the  anthor. 
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Order:  QUADS UMANA—conHnued. 

III.  AZS--Na3alis  larvaius,  ii.  519 ;  m.  216,  433,  746 — Semmopi' 
ihecuB  entellus,  n.  519,  533 ;  m.  432,  446 — 8.  mdaiopkis,  n.  619 
— 8,  fascicularis,  m.  433,  446 — CeroopUhecua  aabaug,  n.  63S ; 
in.  236,  433,  434,  600,  703,  746— C  ruber,  ii.  533— C  aih>ju- 
laris,  n.  533 — Macacus,  i.  zzxii. — M,  radiattu,  u.  273,  517  ;  m. 
53, 124, 126,  432— Jf.  rhesm,  n.  517  ;  m.  131,  746— ^AT.  ussmm, 

II.  517,  532 — M.  aiienuSt  in.  703 — M,  cynamolffus,  m.  673 — M. 
nemestrinus,  n.  519,  533,  6id^^0ynooepkidus parcariugf  n.  517, 
531,  532  ;  ra.  562— C.  Sphwx,  m,  432— C.  Tbtk,  n,  517 — Plupio 
Mormon,  n.  517,  531 ;  ni.  91,  131,  316,  673,  703. — Sab-order: 
PiATTBHiNA— n.  291,  295,  515,  529 ;  m.  71, 125,  216,  315,  432, 
598,  672,  703,  ISO^Mpcetes  smiculus,  n.  519,  531 ;  m.  432, 
595,  745,  7i6—Aiele8  bdzebut,  n.  27^—^.  paniactu,  n.  307,  515 
— ^.  niffer,  ii.  515,  516,  530,  543  ;  m.  71,  146,  187,  5Q8— Odtu 
Apdla,  n.  529,  534;  m.  131,  315— C.  eapueinu$,  n.  373,  516, 
530 ;  in.  543,  598,  672,  746—0.  hgfpoleucus,  ii.  515 — CaaUJ^xr 
aciureus,  n.  515,  530,  543;  m.  114,  124,  125,  129,  131,  199. 
745,  746— a  SpixU,  n.  515— C.  personata,  ii.  529 ;  m.  6^8 
— Nocthora  trivirgata,  ni.  746 — Fiikecia  chrytoeephtUay  m.  315 
^Midas  rtfimanus,  n.  512;  m.  114,  124,  125,  129,  131,  Sid, 
4Z2—Hapide  Jaechus,  n.  515,  529,  530,  542;  m.  129,  315, 
432,  598,  745,  746. — Sub-order:  Strepsibhina  (%ii.  Lerwrn- 
riday-n,  290,  512 ;  m.  124,  198,  216,  235,  314,  395,  430,  525, 
597,  672,  701,  780— ramt»  spectrum,  n.  512,  528,  542  ;  in.  53, 

314,  431,  582,  %72—Mierocelm$  pwiUta,  m.  199— OtofiewM  era*- 
sicaudatus,  n.  512,  542  ;  m.  431,  672,  780— 0.  Pdi,  n.  512  ;  in. 

315,  701 — Galago  Moheii,  m.  431 — G.  calabttrienns,  m.  431 — 
Cheirogaleus  griseus,  n.  529 — Lemur,  i.  zzxv. ;  L,  Catta,  n.  512  ; 

III.  53,  124,  125,  130,  235,  542,  780— X.  nigrifrom,  n.  513  ;  m. 
619,  637^L.  maeaco,  n.  529 ;  m.  146,  582— X.  MongoM,  m.  198, 

;.  395,  562,  582,  597— X.  niger,  in.  199,  432^X.  albtfroiu,  m.  91. 

216,  672,  702,  7^5— Stenops  gracilis,  ii.  512,  542;  in.  314,  597, 
672— iS^.  tardigradus  {Loria,  sjn.),  m.  195,  405,  431,  612,  546, 
701,  702— St,  jawmicus,  m.  4Z\—Perodietieus  potto,  o.  512, 
528,  541 ;  in.  198,  431,  452,  672,  70l^Propitheeus  diaiema, 
n.  642—Lichanotu8  indri,  n.  240,  512,  515,  528, 701— Z,  lamiger, 
n.  528;  in.  314 — Ckiromga  madagasoariefuis,  i.  mv. ;  n.  512, 
513,  529,  539,  541,  542;  in.  53,  54,  124,  125,  198,  236,  262, 
313,  314,  582,  596,  637,  672,  7B0—GalcopitMccu$  twfaju  (syn. 
Thmminckii),  n.  387,  393,  511,  526 ;  m.  311,  312,  313,  369,  430, 
562,  776— (?.  PhUippinensie,  n.  512  ;  in.  429,  577,  612,  657. 

Order:  CAHNIFOBA—i,  xxxviii.;  n.  288,  296,  348,  487,  506,  511  ; 
III.  1,  49,  51,  69,  88,  91,  116, 119,  122,  125,  146,  181,  197.  204, 
215,  234,  252,  300,  327,  395.  404,  442,  485,  495,  523,  548,  661, 
581,  623,  641,  668, 698,  742,  780,  783, 790— F«^w2«,  iL  488, 510 ; 
III.  51,  69,  116,  118,  125,  128,  159,  181,  235,  328,  330,  369, 
870,  443,  605,  780— F«/w  leo,  i.  zzyii.  362 ;  n.  288,  289,  492, 
493,  504,  505,  506,  51 1  ;  ni.  51,  70, 198,  216,  252,  327,  328, 442, 
443,  485,  496, 523,  535, 682,  596, 641, 671,  744— F.  tigris,  ii.  606 
in.  234,  235,  523,  582,  671— F.  leopardua,  ni.  198,  700.  701~- 
F,  onca,  in.  175,  181,  198— F.  jubata,  ni.  118 — F,  caracal,  tii. 
198— F.  catus,  n.  506 ;  in.  51,  116,  117,  198,  252,  513, 596,  597, 
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Order:  CABNIVOBA—contimied. 

671,  743,  790—Mackairodus,  m.  329,  339,  370,  S7^—Pterodom, 
UL  338 — Hyttnodon^m.  339, 340, 372, 375, 790^Byaua  wigaris^ 
n.  492, 504,  510;  m.  177, 198,  330,  605,  637,  780— ^T.  croeuia,  n. 
492 ;  m.  Z29—Vhfem  civetta,  n.  492,  502,  509 ;  m.  687,  700— 
V.  genetia,  ii.  510 ;  m.  637,  780— F.  aheUa,  m.  670— JEkpfere*,* 
n.  510 — Bauarig  astuta,  tl  510 — HarpesU$  lekmeunum,  n.  503 ; 
m.  508, 780— A  pemeUiata,  n.  5li>—H.Munffo,  n.  HOZ—Bkyuena 
tetradaciyla,  n.  510;  m.  444,  670 — Paraioxwnu  typms,  n.  492  ; 
m.  331,  445,  780 — CgfU)gal€  barbatus,  n.  510;  m.  831 — Gal^ 
cynus,  TL  503— OiMdiP,  n.  289,  492 ;  m.  69, 118,  197,  548,  608, 
7^0— Cants,  m.  235,  330,  331,  332,  870,  405,  670—0.  augindiM^ 
n.  503,  504 — C.  aureut,  n.  503 — C.  lupus,  n.  492,  503,  593 — 
C.  domesticus,  n.  296,  492,  506,  571 ;  m.  118,  156,  215,  234, 
404,  405,  444,  496,  512,  561,  670,  582,  670,  700,  709,  710,  715, 
744, 820— C.  pietus,  n.  510— (7.  rufus,  n.  492— C.  vulpes,  tl  503 ; 
III.  117,  118,  175,  176,  180,  6S7—Pneym)dom,  m.  iU—Jm- 
phicffim,  m.  340,  372,  Z7b—MegaU>tu  LalandU,  m.  234— 
MustdicUB,  n.  492,  502,  509 ;  m.  234,  333,  608,  7Wi—Mustela 
martes,  m.  495,  670,  744— if.  sibeaima,  n.  491— Puiorius,  n. 
501,  509;  in.  116,  129,  333— P.  ermineus,  tl  143,  491— P.  ^n>, 
m.  744 — Mephitis  zoriUa,  m.  637 — Mydatts  mdiceps,  n.  491, 509 ; 
m.  6Z7—Lutra  vulgaris,  n.  491,  501,  509 ;  m.  234,  235,  833, 
563,  637,  7W>—Enkydra,*  m.  234,  333,  336,  445,  7S0—Meies 
taius,  iL  491,  501,  509 ;  m.  234,  333,  334,  669,  780— roxiciea 
labradorea,  in.  333,  780 — Batdus  mtUivorus,  tl  501,  509 ;  m. 
700 — Arctonyx,  m.  333 —  Gulo  arctieus,  n.  501 ;  m.  235 — 
Ursida,  n.  490,  494,  499,  508;  m.  780— CTrnw  ardos,  n.  499; 
m.  118,  234,  329,  335,  371,  595,  669—17:  amerieanus,  m.  745 
—  U,  ferox,  TL  500;  m.  143 — U.maritimus,  tl  490,  500;  m. 
618,  699— CT.  labiatus,  ii.  4i9Q—8ubursid^,  a.  509;  m.  608— 
Subursus  thibetanus,  m.  197 — 8.  omatus,  tl  508— ^Timta,  n.  501, 
508 ;  m.  117,  334,  780— .it/urv#,  n.  494,  501 ;  m.  334,  445,  780 
— Procyon  lotor,  n.  491,  501,  503,  508 ;  m.  334 — Aretietis  (syn. 
Ictides)  albifwns,  n.  491,  508;  m.  445,  491,  ^^—CereUeptes 
caudivolvuius,  n.  197,  491,  509 ;  m.  334,  780— Pi^KuiiP  (sjn. 
Pinnigrada),  n.  288,  490,  494 ;  m.  65,  147,  234,  336,  780— 
Trieheehus  rosmarus,  ii.  289,  490,  498,  507 ;  m.  338,  524,  780— 
Pkoea  (Calocepkalus)  vitulimus,  l  zix. ;  ii.  289,  296,  494,  507 ; 
m.  118,  119,  337,  446,  486,  524,  561,  581,  605,  669,  698,  745— 
Pk^gronUandica,  n.  488, 489, 494, 498, 507 ;  m.  U^—Bdliekoerus 
griseus,  tl  494 — Pdagius  monachus,  n.  495,  507 — Cystophora 
ertstata,  n.  496,  497 ;  m.  336,  524 — Cyst,  probascidea,  n.  496, 
497 ;  m.  337 — Stenorkynckus  lepUmyx,  n.  495— At.  serridems,  n. 
489,  495 ;  m.  336,  337,  369— Otoria  leonima  seu  jubata,  n.  496, 
497,  498 ;  m.  336,  486—0.  ursma,  n.  507 ;  m.  216, 234,  618— 
O.  lobaia,  m.  Q\^—OmmaU>pkoea,  m.  337 — Areiceepkalus  aus- 
trals,  TL  496. 

B.  UxorLATA- 1.  zxTiii.-zxz. ;  n.  280-286,  295,  296,487;  m.  1, 
128,  188,  340,  522,  623,  732, 778. 

Order:  ABTIODACTYLA—tl  283,  285,  296,  457;  m.  41,  122,  343, 
465,  598,  666,  668,  694,  698. — Sab-oider:  'RmaxAXTiA. — l  zxix. 
zzxL  zzxriiL ;  n.  286,  296,  298,  471,  481,  482 ;  m.  41,  88,  342, 
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Older:  ASTrOVACTrLA'-oontimmtL 

348,  S92, 467, 615, 532, 624.667, 696, 737,  7&4 — B0nd4f^u.i:t. 
486 ;  m. 351, 547, 607, 624,  779^Bm.  i.  xL  362  ;  n.  286, 462;  ni 
128,  169,  626,  681,  738— £m  tovrw,  l  zzziL  ;  n.  461, 473.  *'^1: 
m.  42-47,  90 — Bo$  ffmnmenSf  n.  483 — Biton,  l.  «*«" — B.  tmro. 
pmu,  n.  462,472, 473;  m.  196, 361— B.  americanms,  m.  625, 697- 
Bubalu9—n.  473 ;  m.  233, 779--£.  cafftr,  m.  626 — B.  wu>9rici'.k 
m.  626,  779— £.  gnu,  u.  482 ;  m.  626 — Antiicpid^^  tl  ?H 
483;   m.   624,  625,  633,  684—^  (Jiffoeeros)  eguma,  n.  473: 
m.  462,  482 — A.doroa$,  m.  566,  779 — A.  cervieapra^  n.  4^2, 
ni.  626,  632 — A,  rupiet^ra,   m.   633 — A.  evrimma^  m.  6Si— 
A,  HrepmoeraSf  n.  473 ;  m.  77 — Au  (C^kalopkus)  mergem$^  s. 
473;   ni.  626 — A,  Uragela^kiUy  m.  626—^.  dama^  m.  779— 
A.ar§a»,  779^X  (Trtraeeros)  qwdrieomit,  n.  473;  m.  6^. 
— Aniilooapra  americana  (syn.  JHcranoeeros) — ^n.  473 ;  m.  Bt\ 
6it—8itfathmum—n.  473;    m.  e2^—Bram4Ukerium^  n.  47': 
ni.  626— Ovidtf,  m.  624,  779— Otpra  Mrrtw,  n.  476;  in.7:.^ 
—Ovis  arie»,  n.  286,  474,  475 ;  m.  87,  738 — O.  ammtm,  n.  474; 
in.  618 — 0.  MUMmoit,  m.  618;  O.  Ti^fwei,  n.  474 ;  m.  618—0 
moAttrOf  n.  462,  474 — CamdopatdaliB  Gtraffa^  i.  ■»^^»  ;  n.  ^>b, 
464,  475,  482  ;  m.  47,  49,  75,  90,  122,  143,  196,  471,  595, »:, 
77^— Mosehida,  n.  286,  486 ;  m.  77^— Mo9ckus  matcki/ervf,  a. 
460, 471, 484,  486 ;  in.  348, 349,  351, 481, 635— 3f.  aquatic^  x 
486, 487 ;  in.  472, 483—  Troffulmt,  n.  298,  471 ,  472,  483 ;  m.  I  li 
120, 121, 122, 123,351,696,737^7>.>atNnHctM,  n.  484— 7>. »/«. 
ii«  486— 2>.  kanoka,  n.  484;  m.  467,481,  516 — TV.p^g^, 
m.  143 — DorctUherium,  n.  286 — Cervida,  n.  286,  486 ;  m.  1:S1 
123,  627,  788,  779— C.  elaphus,  ni.  628,  738— C  dama,  n.  47S; 
ni.  629,    631 — C,  tarandus,  i.  zzxii;   n.  464,  478;   m.  630, 
697— C.  daMianus,^  in.  628,  630— C.  eapreolus,  m.  630,  696* 
C,  rufuSj  m.  631,  697— C  nmplieioomis,  in.  631 — C  muntjce, 
II.  478,  479;  m.  6^1— Megacero»,  u.  285,  483;  m.  361,  62^ 
Alcet,  I.  zzzii. ;  ii.  478;  in.  351,  594,  6^0—Oamdid^,  i.  xxxil; 
II.  460,  462,  474,  481,  482  ;  m.  43,  44,  122,  196,  478,  681,  607, 
779— Camdus,  u.  286 ;  m.  48,   349,  695— C.  bactrianmt,  49, 

459,  471,  784— C.  dromedarius,  49,  7S^—Auckenia  lama^  n.  2^6, 

460,  470;  in.  122,  349,  468,  615,  565,  61S--Auckenia  vkuuU, 
n.  470 ;  m.  616. — Sub-order :  Ommitosa — ^i.  zzix. ;  n.  296— 
Merycopotamus,  n.  ^A^—Dichodtm,  n.  286, 287 ;  m.  266, 340, 379 
— JHchobune,  n.  286 — Xiphodon,  n.  286 — Anoptotkerntm,  l  xriL 
xxxi. ;  n.  260, 286 ;  m.  340,  341, 376,  790— Aftcro^AeriiHM,  n.  2S6, 
287,  ^72— Enidodon,  n.  2S&— Hippopotamus,  ii.  283,  286,  465. 
466, 470 ;  ni.  122,  340,  343,  6Sl—Hesaprotodon,  in.  347 — Bippo- 
hyu9y  ni.  343 — Hyopotamus,  m.  343,  376 — AnthraoaiMarium,  n. 
286;  ni.  Z^^—Dicotyles,  n.  286, 458, 480, 481 ;  m.  21 3,  340,  464, 
481,  6Z5—Chairopotamus,  n.  286;  ni.  343,  375— PAocodksrw, 
n.  469;  iii.  195,  213,  346,  561,  MlSuidm,  n.  469;  m.  122, 
203,  581— ^i»  acrofa,  n.  286,  458,  467,  469,  480,481,  547;  m. 
123,  195,  340,  343,  344,  346,  Ae6—3us  larvatus,  n.  469,  470- 
8.  habyrouua,  in.  561. 

Order:  PERiaaODACTYLA--'n.  283,  296,  444 ;  ni.  26,  121,  352, 458, 
660,  ^9Z—Coryphodon,  ii.  284 ;  in.  377,  7^2— Pliolcphus,  n. 
284 ;  ni.  341,  343,  375,  377,  792— Hp-acoikgrium,  ui.  376,  792 
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Older:  PERISSODACTrLA-^amUnued. 

Lopkiodon,  n.  284 ;  m.  Zn—PaUtoUieriMm,  i.  xriL  xzzi. ;  n. 
284,  309  ;  in.  340,  341, 342,  343,  366,  375, 377, 799—Paloplotke' 
rium,  m.  l^l—Macrauchemia^  VL  446,  448,  461,  454,  459— £Ea»- 
motkerimm;  n.  284 — Rkinoeenm^  u.  283 ;  m.  49, 794— i?A.  indieus^ 
n.  284,  285,  450,  455;  in.  90,  120-122,  143,  260,  840,  342,  356, 
377,  522, 580,  624.  638«  693—124.  mmda»eu»,  m.  624— 2?A.  tumor 
tranus,  in.  684— i2!A.  Orwellu^  m.  624— £A.  £;<£«[,  m.  624— 124. 
tich&rhinus,  ni.  450,  618 ;  Rh.  Uptorkmus,  m.  450 ;  SJL  mmvint, 
ni.  624 ;  Acerotherium  tneintrnm,  n.  286,  455 ;  m.  356,  624,  631, 
1^2—ffyrax  capensU,  n.  284,  285,  446,  450,  455 ;  m.  114,  120, 
121,  123,  133,  143, 238,  340,  342,  356, 463,  565,  567,  606, 664— 
Anciiherium^  n.  284  ;  nx.  792 — Rpparion,  i.  zxziL  n.  284,  309 ; 
m.  340,  342,  l^l—EjimUt^  n.  283,  296,  308,  451 ;  m.  534,  593, 
616,  737,  791— EijvMt  cahaUui,  l  zxziL  360;  n.  285,  305,  310, 
447, 451,  453.  456 ;  m.  27,  ?2,  84, 39,  40,  41,  67,  85,  91,  98, 114, 
120,  121,  123, 195,  212,  232,  340,  343,  352,  355,  391,  403,  458- 
460,  479,  495,  522,  561,  565,  570,  592,  607,  616,  617,  664-667, 
694,  734-736,  n^E^.  ^puufga,  m.  448— £|f.  ahra,  m.  448, 
616,  794— £(7.  a»mm$,  m.  142,  448,  565,  616— 7iiptrif#,  n.  283, 
285, 296 ;  in.  534—7.  amtncantu,  n.  444, 449, 455 ;  m.  21 1, 232, 
233,  251.  343,  357,  391,  458,  464,  522,  581,  593,  606.  664,  694, 
736,  794 — r.  nudayanutt  n.  448;  m.  458,  664 — 'Dtxodon,  m. 
293 — Ntsodon,  m.  266. 

Older:  PBOBOSCWIA—i.  zzxriiL;  n.  282,  296,  437 ;  m.  115,  359, 
457,  660,  692— A'flM/Amum,  n.  282,  440;  m.  343,  358,  359,378 
^Mastodon^  n.  282,  441 ;  ui.  343, 378— iEZrpAiu,  n.  282, 296, 439 ; 
nL  49,  66,  75,  90,  265,  343. 359,  860,  Z61—E,  afrieanus,  u.  438, 
439— £1  indieus,  n.  437,  439,  443;  ni.  123,  148,  232,  260,  390, 
692,  740 — K  primigefuuBf  m.  862,  618. 

C.  HuTOATA,  n.  280,296,  299 ;  m.  732. 

Older :  8IBENIA—TL  281,  296,  304,  429,  436 ;  m.  24,  75,  189,  194, 
210,  226,  250,  260,  283,  478,  561,  579,  580,  619,  660,  692,  732, 
778— JfoJia/M,  n.  373,  429,  432,  433;  m.  2,  194,  226,  284,  521 
-^Htdieore,  i.  361,  363,  365;  n.  281,  296,  429,  430.  433,  434- 
436;  m.  2,  194,  210,  250,  283,  455,  457,  495,  521,  547,  661, 
579,  589,  607,  660,  692— /?4y^>,  n.  430,  432,  433 ;  m.  194, 
250, 521, 607, 692— Z0I^Im2o»  (syn.  Squakdtm),  n.  424 ;  m.  266, 
284,  369. 

Older:  CETACEA-^n.  280, 296, 298,  307, 311,  313, 416, 422, 429, 436 ; 
m.  1,  18,  24,  65,  75,  91,  115,  146,  148,  149,  158,  168,  194,  205, 
207,  223,  282,  561,  562,  568,  570,  578,  580,  611,  618,  641,  658, 
691,  7ZlSal4entd4r,n.296, 415, 426 ;  m.  119,152,  278, 279, 578, 
587, 588, 589, 590— Bologna  Mysticetus,  n.  280, 296, 415, 416, 428, 
429  ;  uj.  143,  383,  452,  568.  732— i?.  austraUs,  n.  423,  426— B. 
longimana,  n.  426,  428 — BaiUgnoptera^  n.  418,  419,  426.  428; 
m.  143,  189,  249,  265,  274,  277,  278,  279,  453,  454,  546.  561, 
579,  587,  659— PAyietfridicr,  n.  419— i%fe<0r  maeroeepAalus,  x. 
262,  363;  n.  415,  419,  422,  426;  m.  231,  363,  SS^—Eupkyteiet 
simus,  n.  416, 426 ;  m.  281,  bSS—Mimod&n,  n.  418;  m.  265, 279, 
2S(y—Zipkius,  n.  419,  427,  428;  in.  265~Panirtp4iK»,  n.  426, 
\27'-Jfyperoodon,  ii.  429;  in.  453,  454,  521,  691— Deipkmidm, 
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Orfer: 

«*, 2AI.  2*2. 5*1.  «*:—;:  -m-ml  3l  *.•£.  --•.  -^ir  --   - 

— If.  ^ruew.  nx.  2m.  204.  J9A — ^J     JivaK.   31   -H'      zl  , 

«<.  *.vt,  *»T,  5'>:— i»l  *-aiL  31.  i»:— .:^c.  31L  jail— _- 

n.  42^.  427.  429  ;  nx:  iSktL 

^M^^'vjum :  I^^KfcwrmALA,  tL,  271.  27*.  2M     3E.  14.  "'*.    S«     — 

J  1 2,  lU.  124.  IW.  U:,  147-  Li'i  ±!a    »-i    MfiL  *»^  i-_-  "^ 

Ofd^:  BhVTA—n.  tlK  IS*.  303 :  hl  li,   11  u   UC  i^-.  _ 
270. 27Z  27^.  274. 23».  44iL«7  fSft.  *12.— ITmi  '■■     >  . 
a<l,  y*» ;  n.  237,  3i)7.  4»J^  *i»t.  411.  414^  4:.  t  i»i-    z:l 
274,  Tiip^MfiUfm,  a.  4.)!-  4*li   4«ir    ^a^  *i;     - 
M^^myx,  fl.  41 1 — ^iShBd^jT^fStfa^.  l  3S3 
Ci/>^ffymA  dvinerfH^,  n.  2*7.  3lJ<.  4»K.  411. 

ri,  21».  27i>,  2^/^.  *i7.  »!*.  ^^\.  444.  *J4i:  41^  41^    n 
4%*,  47$.  5W,  <(i»X  7ai— /«-ijpii^«£«.  =.    •TK    2W     -      - 
(rhjj^fjd/,n,  n,  297,  *W.  »4.  4*>4,  4»» :  :=.  STl.  ir\—: 
iP^jiM,  n.  4*A — If,  ffU,  n.  330.  »4.  *j-4^  4*;*.  -ftr.a.  z:^  : 
4'/0, 4'/i,  4^/^,4  40.  4*4, 42rt.5«.).  577- «*.«•!.  7-51 — Z   -    - 
in.  ff^ff^D,  ^^nrtHM,  n.  4«)* ;  ci-  447.  4*4.  573u  Cj*  — 1- 
Iff.  279,  2^^(^A«/>Ar»fnu,  m.  273— flii  i  By^fci  m.  -  i  •  ^ 
4<»  ;  in.  2^;^> — Oryrterypmt^  t  3^57.  *» ;  n-  27*,  37^   ^     • 
409;  in.  210,  231. 272, 273, 3««,  3S<.  4*4.  420 — Edn^^^i     . 
2'4:y—Ed^ntuU,  n.  2»«— JKnw  ffwtitdmrfyim.  n.  ^9.  2-'  - 
m.  447.  622^  JV:  Lm^icndMiM^  n.  4^X4.  409 :  m.  26d.  f '. 
^2%—Mtjrmeeopkaa^  j'tha'A,  n.  27»,  388,  337.  403,  4ii/.  n:  - 
24,  143.  151,  210.  231,  2«^  3SX  4«>3,  44S,  4*4,  4»4,  5^t^  '- 
M,  did4K*f/^  D.  399.  410 ;  nz.  110,  402,  698. 

Orrler:  CHEIROPTERA'-n.  278,  2»6,  »7,  3«;  m.  1.  74,  9^ 
H>9,  189.  22*,  310.  3*7,  428,  4*4,  &M,  »42,    553,    56% 
612.  657,  689,  730.  776— PEffvpw.  n.  27*.  29*,  387,  3SS  ' 
ni.  190,  192.  229.  311.  4*4,  562,  577,  586,  657,  689,  7S«\  T 
jMsfnfjduM,  m.  190.  192,  311,  313»  429— JMnupJi^w,  m.  I^. 
Arti}>0r>i»,  ni.  l^il—PktjUKmtfsteriM^  m.  192,  3*7 — Ph^lo^cf^.  i 
310.  387,  BlZ^Mifgaderma,  m.  424,  613— iZfttw»<opJkw,  il  :* 
ni.  189,  190.  209.  429, 562, 613— 3>rt€Tw,  m.  387,  613— fr 
m.  387 — SaoMlm/HUM^  m.  387 — Rkunpoma,  m.  387,  429,  5  - 
Mf/rm/ff/pi,  m.  387 — Chiiomycieri*,  m.  310 — Noetiiio^  m.  S^*- 
E*A}MiHf/nura,  ul.  63*— Cietrom^fe*  ^yy/wj,  m.  634 — Ci    i 
<2a/u4,  m.  634 — NoUitmu^  m.  387 — TtecabUy  m.  429 — Vt^y^  1 
II.  4,  387 ;  ni-  4,  229,  562— T.  «4ijuw,  n.  392  ;  m.  192, 
429— r.  n^jetida,  m.  74,  228,  730.  731— F.  CMV^nuifM,  ci  I 
—  V.  terothius,  m.  657 — SaecopUryx,  m.  613,  638. 

Order:  lySECTIFOSA—u,  277,  296,  385-392 ;  iii.  17,  90.  109 
151,  192.  2f>9,  229.  248.  301,  427.  562,  568,  585.  609,  6.>>    I 
689, 730— ra/pt<f4»,  n.  296 :  m.  98, 152, 304, 310— 7h/|NZ  rt - 
n.  297,  386  389,  390:  m.  17.  98.  147.  152,  246,  303,  304 
428.  520,  560.  570,  577,  620.  656,  688,  729,  776 — T.  <-r     1 
2i6^CiryjK>ckioru,  n.  389,  392;  m.  301,  302,  303,  621,  z 
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Older:  INSECTWORA—continvted. 

Condi^ura,  m.  2i^—8ealop9,  uu  803,  304— fibrtocZtf,  n.  277, 
296;  m.  305,  313,  427,  634 — 8orex  artmeus,  m.  229 — Hydro- 
9ortx  fodien9,  m.  229,  306,  427— i2:  EarmanfU,  in.  306,  306— 
Amphi$orex  Utragamtrus,  n.  389,  390;  ni.  305,  306,  427— 
Solenodon,  in.  229.  304,  305,  427,  428— TVpoia  (syn.  Gfy^rex, 
Cladobates),  m.  192,  307,  427,  428,  6S9—Bk^hoeyon,^  ii.  390; 
m.  98,  109, 151,  306, 384, 427,  428,  560,  657, 688— PWftwfowtM,» 
ni.  307,  384 — Bdeogale,  in.  ZQ7—Myogalea  (syn.  Mygale)  mot- 
ehata,  m.  304,  eZ7—Maera$eelide$,  n.  385 ;  m.  807,  428,  637— 
Gymnura,  n.  390 ;  m.  308 — Potamoyak,  m.  ZOb—ErinaceitUe, 
n.  296,  Z90—Erinaceus  europeus,  n.  4,  297,  385,  390 ;  m.  18, 
19,  74,  109,  308,  427,  484,  494,  535,  553,  560,  568,  577,  586, 
621,  622,  656,  689,  730,  776,  785— £ricti/t»,  m.  Z09^Eckinopt, 
m,  309—Centetes,  n,  4,  385 ;  m.  230,  310,  428,  484,  621,  689, 
7Z0—8palaooikerium,  m.  302,  303,  790. 

Older :  SODENTU  (syn.  Glirtsy-i.  xxxriii. ;  n.  276,  296,  364-385 ; 
III.  1,  16,  90,  98,  147,  162,  193,  194,  209,  283,  295,  577,  611, 
686, 724-729,  775,  7S4—Leporid^,  n.  364, 378;  m.  110, 192,  231, 
248,  296.  426,  553,  560,  570, 649,  686, 687,  776— Z^pM  Hmidus, 
n.  300,  364,  367,  379  ;  m.  98, 113,  208,  296,  299,  300,  423,  426, 
636,  649,  686,  727,  784— X.  palustris,  m.  776— X.  euniculus, 
II.  378;  m.  299,  301,  423,  585,  711,  712,  714,  715,  724,  727, 
784 — LagomyB  alpinus,  n.  377,  385  ;  m.  296,  299,  650— %«/rt- 
cidiB,  n.  364 — Hyttrix  eristata,  ii.  269,  364,  372,  373;  m.  110, 
151,  192,  485,  623,  650,  llb—H.  alopha,  n.  Z^^—EretkU(m,  m. 
485,  775 — Cercolabe$  (sju,  Synethera),  ii.  367 ;  m.  485,  775 — 
Loncheres,  in.  776 — Dasyprocta,  n.  270,  365,  379 ;  m.  192,  423, 
577,  651,  TJ^—C4Blogeny$,  n.  371 ;  m.  208,  230,  386,  399,  423, 
677, 585, 652, 77^— Hydrochoerus,  n,  369,  377, 380;  ni.  296,  298, 
387,  686,  77b—Cav%a  aperea,  ni.  398,  775  — C  eob<n^  (syu. 
porcdlus),  n.  380 ;  m.  98, 485,652,  727,  776—Dolickoiis,  u.  377 ; 
m.  297,  775 — Habrocama,  m.  775 — Capromyi  Foumieri,  iil 
192,  387,  423,  424,  425,  485,  488,  560,  652,  776—C.prekmniit, 
n.  367 — Ctenomyt,  n.  378 ;  ra.  250 — Myopotamvs,  ni.  192,  377, 
423,  570,  577,  775 — Lagotig,  n.  365 ;  m.  230 — Layattomut,  iii. 
299,  560,  686, 687,  775— Oe^orfon.  in.  299,  775,  77^— ChinekiUa, 
u.  370,  385 ;  in.  298,  299 — EckimyidtB,  m.  299—Nel&mys,  m. 
775 — Echimys,  in.  485,  775—AnomaluruSf  m.  612, 623 — Myoxus, 
n.  4;  m.  422,  423,  77&—8eiunda,  n.  383;  ni.  69&—8eiuru4 
vulgaris,  in.  421,  424,  649— A?.  einereu9,  n.  383;  m.  421— A?. 
paltnarum,  m.  775— */&.  inaximus,  n.  383;  m.  485 — Pteromys 
volueeL'a,  u.  276,  384 ;  m.  231,  247,  ei2— Castor  fiber,  n.  364, 
374  ;  m.  98,  110,  635,  649,  686— C. mimu2«ijw,  n.  269 ;  m.  Ill, 
231,  422,  636.  ^b^— Fiber  eibetkicus,  n.  Z75—Jrvieola  amphibia, 
n.  381 ;  m.  209,  298,  386,  421,  577,  658— Ga^jk^j,  m.  565— 
Saeeostomus,  in.  386 — Saceomyt,  m.  386 — Dipodid^,  ni.  248— 
Dipu9  eagitta,  ii.  366,  376,  883,  485,  654 — Alaetaga,  n.  276 — 
Hdamys  capeneit,  n.  365,  376,  382,  383,  485,  520,  577,  634,  686 
—Spaiax  typhlus,  n.  376 ;  ni.  246,  ZS^^Balkyergus,  n.  381 ; 
in.  231,  246,  265,  269,  296,  399,  422,  424,  560,  565,  6€7,  776— 
Orycterus,  ra.  423,  b77—Oryctercmy9,  m.  29&—0tomys,  m.  296 
—Merumes,  m.  296^Bapaloii8,  n.  365,  ZS2^Cri€€iiu,  m.  386, 
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Order:  BODENTIA--<tmtimmd, 

421,  485 — ArctomyB,  n.  382  ;  m.  424,  654 Spermopi^^s^  ^. 

888— />mww.  III.  486— Jf«rW«,  n.  878,    382  ;    m.  209,  tT:*- 

670, 665,  688—JtfiM  nttiut,  n.  882  ;  in.  420 -ST.  d^sntman&s,  m 

209,  230,  421,  486,  49S,  776— M.  iMueulu^,  m.  143,  776— -V 
messorius,  in.  148,  776— Bydttmyt,  n.  366,  SSS,  382  ;  m.  i^:, 
300. 

Genetic  Section :  Ixplacbntali ▲ — ^n.  270 ;  m.  715-722. 

Sub-claw :  Lybkckphaia— n.  270,  284,  296  ;  in.  98, 101, 1 1 1,  125,  134,  lU. 
147,  410,  616,  645,  677. 

Order :  MARSUPIALIA—i.  xxxviii. ;  n.  174,  275,  296,  328  ;  m.  8,  111 
162,  227,  285, 41 1, 617, 584, 645, 680,  718,  768-775 — UtogiwKV. 
ni.  l4—T%ylaciHU8,  n.  342,  503 ;  in.  104,  105,   20S^   285.  256, 
420,  774— l>a«yf*n« ursinus,  n.  269,  342,  343,  359 ;   m.  98,  !•* 
286,  411,  585,  606— D.  macrurus,  ii.  860,  361  ;  in.  14.  191,  5?:^. 
412,  420,  566,  576,  606— D.  Maugei,  n.  841 — D.  trtve*  f  iums,  cl 
191,  606,  66l—D.laniarnu,  m.  291— Pkasooffole,  in.  286,  4)1. 
412,  420,  584,  774^Antechinu8y  m.  104 — DicMpkis^  n.  275,  341, 
365,  859,  361 ;  ra.  14,  82,  98,  105,  261, 288, 774 — 2?.  TvyiM^^ 
n.  332,  334,  343,  353 ;  m.  104,  191,  248,  411,  682,  769,  773— 
D,  Azara,  in.  721 — D.  opotmm,  ni.  684,  648 — D.  ursinmy  n.  560 
— 2).  cancritxtra,  n.  332  ;  in.  289,  385 — D,  brackywxtj  m.  411,  577 
— D.  philander,  in.  191,  420 — B.  murinoy  in.  104 — 2>.  dorsigr^^ 
in.  681,  682,  771 — Phaacoiothfrinm,  i.  xm. ;  u.  350  ;  m.  79*>- 
P^ranteles,  n.  336,  337,  342,  361,  352,  363 ;  ni.  13,  16,  J91,  20^ 
228.  287,  385,  412,  420,  576.  677,  774— P.  nasuta^  n.  339;  m 
288,  420,  513— P.  Gunnii,  n.  352;  m.  288— P.  loffotU,  n.  3S3, 
335,  338,  340,  343,  346,  347.  352,  359,  363 ;  m.  14,  228,  584, 
647,  648— P.  obesuhy  in.  288,  6S3—Ckoeropiu,  n.  351,  354 ;  m. 
13 — Ihr8ipe$t  m.  265,  289 — MtfrmecoUas,  n.  335,  336,  342,  341, 
349 ;  in.  287,  288, 294,  Z02—T%yUi€otherium  (sym.  AmpkUkerutm), 
1.  xxxi. ;  III.  287, 294, 302— P^^ia«/aar,  n.  350 ;  m.  294,  31 4, 790 
—Thylacoleo,  n.  343,  360;  m.  293,  294,  790— Phascolarctoi,  n. 
334,  342,  351,  353,  357,  359  ;  m.  290,  420,  648,   769—SoU^' 
rium,  II.  336  ;  in.  29Z-~Phalangi8ta,  n.  328,  329,  330,  331,  332, 
334,  336,  337,  341,  342,  343,  344,  347,  348,  349,  350,  351,  355, 
369,  360,  361  ;  in.  8,  290,  769— PA.  vulpina,  n.  332,   347  ;  ol 
16,  289,  290,  398,  420,  606  —Ph.  fvliffinom,  in.  565,  576 — PI. 
ursina,  n.  362  ;  in.  290— PA.  Cookii,  n.  331,  345,  352,  355,  362 ; 
in.  289,  290— PA.  ffliriformis,  n.  355,  859 ;  in.  290 — IVtoio-w, 
n.  329-344, 347,  360,  363,  365,  356,  358.  359,  361, 362  ;  m.  612, 
770— P.  Taguanmdes,  n.  343,  352,  360,  362;  in.  418,  682,  683— 
P.  macrurus,  n.  331,  332,  362 — P.  sciureus,  n.  332, 336,  337, 342, 
343,  346,  Z62—P,  flavivmier,  n.  336,  345— P.  Bennettu,  n.  337, 
338— P.  (Acrohates)  pt/ymaw,  n.  835  ;  in.  290,  336,  338,  340, 
343,  349,  418,  6Sl—IfypttpTymnus,  n.  275,  329,  331,  333-336. 
339-346,  347,  349-351,  364-361 ;  in.  105,  290,  291,  648,  769 
— H.  mvrinus,  n.  346 ;  in.  290.  681 — ff,  myosurtis,  m.  838.  342 
— H.  setonut  n.  345  ;  in.  420 — H.  (Dcndrolagus)  uninus,  n.  332, 
338.  342,  346,  360,  363  ;  m.  191,  290— K  (D.)  inustits,  iii.  104 
— H.  (/).)  dorcocephalus,  n.  363  ;  ni.  290,  415,  419 — Halmatwrvs 
Sennettn,  ii.  346,  358;  in.  683 — Macropus,  ii.  329-345,  350, 
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Older:  MAB8UPIALL4— continued. 

35^-357,  863 ;  m.  Ill,  228,  266,  291— M,  nu^ar,  n.  266,  346, 
349,  354,  3d9;  m.  105,  291,  411,  413,  414,  420,  446,  560,  576, 
681,  683,  752,  770,  772— If.  Bmyi,  in.  416, 576,  606,  680,  718 
—M.  penicillatus,  m.  415— IT.  n^fivenier,  m.  291,  379,  385— IT. 
jml&pue,  m.  291— JIf.  Brunii,  n.  345 ;  m.  721 — Oepkranier,  ni. 
2Qb-'IHprotodon,  n.  405 ;  m.  291,  29Z—Phascolamys,  n.  269, 
328-330,  331,  333-345,  347-356,  358-362;  m.  98,  105,  111, 
292,  313,  420,  648,  682,  769. 

Older:  MONOTREMATA—n.  174,  275,  296,  816-328 ;  m.  168,  226, 
228,  269,  271,  410,  516,  638,  639,  643,  677,  715,  760— Echidna, 
n.  275, 297, 311, 312, 316-319,  325-328 ;  m.  7,74,  89, 102,  103, 
128,  147,  151,  193,  208,  228,  265,  383,  385,  396,  397,  409,  640, 
64i,  767— OmiOorkynekus,  n.  275,  297,  315,  318-321  ;  m.  2-7, 
82,  100,  102,  103,  146,  150,  187,  193,  208,  226,  248,  260,  265, 
271,  272,  383,  410,  564,  672,  636,  644,  715-717,  760-767. 

Oonetic  Section :  Pkbumootoka. 

Claw :  AYES— I.  xxxriii.  6 ;  n.  5-265. 
A.  Ajltricbs — n.  7,  29,  265. 

Older:  SAPTORES—n,  8,  12,  19,  27,  32,  41,  54,  59,  63,  71,  72,  81, 
84,  146,  153,  156,  158,  164,  167,  168,  170,  177,  213,  219,  221, 
232,  2o8,  265— Fo^,  n.  32,  60,  137,  230,  235,  242— ^^ur,  n. 
17,  85,  l7l—MUvu9,  n,  116— BtUeo,  n.  171,  220— AquOa,  i.  25; 
iL  12,  21,  32,  36,  53,  72.  76,  77,  80,  119,  122,  158,  171,  176, 
220,  259— PandUm,  ii.  21— HaluBtua,  ii.  21,  171— Bdrpeia,  n. 
17,  36 — Gypogeranue,  n.  23,  81,  171 — Gyps,  n.  17,  35,  40 — 
Vultur,  n.  19,  58,  69,  139,  174,  185,  2ZO—8arotyramphus,  n.  27, 
81,  22\—Hierax,  n.  27—CatharU8,  n.  27.  175,  184,  185,  230— 
Striffida,  n.  27,  49,  134,  139-141,  143,  171,  214,  227— ^frir 
fiammea,  i.  25 ;  n.  28,  171,  232 — S.  praticola,  n.  28 — Sjfrmum, 
n.  175,  184— ^tf5o  maximus,  n.  140,  2A2— Soups,  n.  ZZ— Burma 
ulula,  n.  67. 

Older :  8CAIf80BE&—n.  1 1 ,  28, 81 ,  265— Rampkastida,  n.  1 2, 67, 1 73 
—Rampkastas,  n.  28,  130,  131,  151,  177— Bueoonidis,  n.  12,  28 
—CuculidtB,  n.  12,  177 --Cueulus,  n.  28,  166,  177,  255,  257— 
Geoooecyx,  n.  34,  36 — Centropus,  n.  32,  75 — Pieidtt,  n.  12,  37, 
\\6—Picus,  II.  19,  28,  58,  60,  152,  155,  \76—Musophagid4B,  n. 
12,  28,  56,  17^— Coryikaix,  n.  34,  ^&—Turaeus,  n.  32— ColOdie, 
II.  12— PifiUacid^e,  n.  12,  55,  78,  81,  119,  173,  177,  224,  258— 
PsUtarus,  n.  28,  30,  32, 51,  22^— Calyptorhynckus,  n.  21,  28,  50, 
58,  63 — Plyctfjlopkus,  u.  58,  63 — Microylossus,  n.  58— Jfocro- 
cercus,  n.  58,  63 — Strigops,  n.  28,  58 — Nestor,  n.  2bl6-^Licmetes, 
n.  58  — Laihamus,  n.  58 — Pezoporus,  n.  28,  67. 

Order:  VOLlTORES—n.  10,  20,  28.  35,  77.  84,  113,  117,  224,  265— 
Cypselida,  u.  11,  21,  74,  96,  117— Cypsdus,  n.  28,  32,  81,  83, 
157— Trochilidie,  n.  11.  21,  28,  74,  96,  117,  U7—Th?ckaus,  il 
22.  32,  59,  66,  81,  151— OHkorkynehus,  n.  lA7—Androdon,  n. 
258 — Fumaria,  n.  224 — Caprimvlyid^e,  n.  11 — Caprimvlgus,  n. 

52,  55,  83,  147,  156,  178,  221.  2»^—Podargus,  ii.  28,  34,  51, 

53.  6l—Colopterus,  ii.  221— Trogonid^,  n.  U—PHoniiida,  ii.  12 
— Meropidm,  n.  1  l—dierops,  n.  256 — GaUndidm,  n.  1  l—Coraddm, 
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Order:  VOLITOSEB-^etmiimmed. 

n,  11 — CapUanida,  n,  11 — Jleedinida^  n.  11 — Airedo^  \i,  >:: 
221,  266,  257— 2brf«*,  n.  2S— Halcyon,  n.  256 — JkaeeU?,  m  t:- 
SdrpacUs,  u.  2S^BMcerotidm,  n.  11 — Bueer^os,  n.  40,  41,  o^^^.  :.- 
63,  n^—Colopteru»,  n.  229. 

Order:    CANTOBES—n.  10,  28,  219,224.  227.  245,  25»— Tiirs-m- 
pkilfu,  n.  224 — Dm/iroffret,  n.  10 — I^ramnus^  d.  233 —  FVs.-.- 
n.  146— ZoRMM,  n.  20,  67,  Ii6—Fumaria,  n.  224— /^ftiCaei'  s,  ^ 
\2^—Troglcdyte»,  n.  257— M&taeiOa,  n.  257 — Eupkomeg,  n.  It'l 
166 — Curruoa  kuemia,  n.  224— TWnfiw  mtwMws,  u.  11,  237.  2^» 
— T,  pilaris,  u.  163 — Merula  dactj/hpterOy  n.  74 — Cwiriv.-'-^. 
II.  10,  U6—Chlamydera,  n.  268— PeOoiun^iMrAiM,  258— P.^- 
ifina,  n.  lO— Cbrwcj,  n.  10,  130,  146,  257 — C  corax,  n.  2±!- 
C.fruffiUffus,  n.  139— #V«ytfiw,  n.  32 — SturmUy  n.  10,  237- 
Cl9racM«,  n.  63 — Caryocaiactes,  n.  157 — C*«cfiltne«,  n.  57— i^- 
berisa,  ii.  10 — Parua,  tl  10 — Jiauda,  n.  10,  257 — LoxiA,  n.  T. 
146,  161— Gun<?tM,  ii.  32,  Z^—FringiUa,  n.  10,  128 — Fr.nt'^^ 
II.  257 — J^frffiia,  ii.  243,  245 — Cocc&thrausies,  n.   10 — i^ri.  '.*. 
II.  257,  A22'—TmuirostreM,  n.  10,  147 — AntJkodk^n,  n.  ^7- 
Cinnyrus,n.  10 — SUta,  n.  10 — Certkia,  n.  10,  178 — C>aps,  r. 
178,  230— /?Wtro«^f«9,  n.  10,  147— Hooww,  n.  257 — Htnnd^.zL 

10,  84,  267'~Glaucopis,  n.  129,  171— T^mtK^iblictf,  o.  224. 

B.  PsjBoocBS — ^n.  7$  266. 

Order:  BASOBES—n,  10.  22,  26.  29,  67,  76,  81,  130,  150,  156,  HI. 
164,  169,  171,  172,  219,  221.— Sub-order :  Coluhracki— n.  l\ 
63,  70,  82,  116,  169,  173,  177,  257— CWiimia,  n.  10,  32,  49.  iv 
66,  120,  159,  160,  161,  162,  168— C  galeata,  n.  66 — Ttmago,  c 
10— G^ra,  n.  10,  27,  32,  257— Dirfiw,  n.  12,  13,  48,  49.  57- 
Pezophaps,  n.  13. — Sub-order:  Gaixikacei — n.  10,  27,  32,  1*'? 
173 — Hemipodius,  n.  32 — Megapodius,  n.  74 — Kamida,  n.  !•>'. 
220— Perdix,  n.  21,  22,  26,  27,  29  —  Franeolinus,  m  27- 
Cotumix,  n.  27— Callipepla,  n.  277— Pavo,  d.  27,  74,  81- 
Poli/pUctron,  ii.  27 — Lophophorus,  n.  27 — Pkagianvs,  n.  27,  171. 
257 — Oreopkasis,  n.  27,  82,  36,  65 — GaUopkasis,  n.  257— 
GaUus,  n.  14,  27,  118,  122,  169,  203,  241;  245,  248-254,  2i9- 

262 Ortyx,  n.  26,  27— Lophortyx,  n.  27 — Ortalida^  n.  2i" 

— Tettao,  n.  27,  67,  66 — 71  uroyaUus,  n.  67,  129.  257—54''- 
rhaptes,  ii.  27,  49 — Pterodes,  n.  27,  256 — Mdeayris,  i.  26 ;  n.  27. 
258— Ooor,  n.  27,  32.  34,  68— Ouroj:,  27,  66 — Peneicpe  crigtata, 

11.  171— P.  mirail,  n.  220. 

Order:  CUB80BES  (syn.  8truthionuia)—ii.  12,  20,  61,  85.  118,  134. 
153, 171,  221— B^^hotust  ii.  55 — Tinamus,  n.  16, 32, 34, 36, 49. 
63,  65 — Apteryx,  i.  xxziii.  25;  ii.  12,  18-22,  30,  34,  35,  36,  3^ 
48-52,  53,  65,  62,  63,  64,  66,  66,  70.  74,  75,  76,  81,  82,  85.  91. 
130,  140,  162,  177,  214,  248,  266,  25S—PdlapUTyx,  n.  12.  82— 
Dinomis,  i.  xzziii. ;  ii.  12,  13,  20,  21,  31,  36,  48-51,  56,  61-66. 
76,  76,  256— Aptomia,  ii.  13,  43,  48,  60,  68,  75,  76— CWjRionitf. 
II.  13,  79 — Mpyomis,  n.  13,  256 — Caauarims  yaUahu,  6,  23,  $0, 
66,  69,  64,  66,  101,  162,  173,  177,  206,  232,  236,  243— C  Btn- 
nettii,  ii.  64,  138,  139,  140,  257— Dromoiiw,  n.  23,  24, 33,  34, 36. 
52,  53,  64,  66,  102,  162, 177,  185,  188.  210.  220,  227.  236,  257- 
BJusa,  II.  19,  23,  36,  49,  52,  54,  64,  66,  161,  257,  ^11— StnUkio, 
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Order:  CUBSORES—aantmued, 

n.  6,  12,  13,  16,  18,  21,  22,  24,  29,  33,  35,  43-49,  50,  51,  53,  54, 
64,  73,  80,  81,  83,  96,  98,  99,  101,  102,  103,  104,  113,  138,  139, 
140,  168,  161,  167,  169,  170,  171,  173,  177,  184,  185.  206,  214, 
215,  219,  229,  235,  243.  245,  251,  256,  257. 

Older:  GSALLATOBES-^n.  8,  9,  15,  23,  49,  60,  67,  80,  81,  112.  115 
^OtU,  n.  23,  26,  82,  lZZ—Ck4xradrius,  n.  82,  257— (Edienemus, 
IL  26,  82 — Vafiellus,  n.  49,  58 — Btetnat&pus,  n.  82 — Thckydro- 
mus,  n.  82— (rnw,  n.  178.  178—^.  trhyo,  ii.  23,  81,  177,  220, 
243— (r.  Antigone,  n.  23,  81,  220— (r.  emerea,  n.  58,  218,  220— 
G.  Siatdeyanvis,  n.  220— P«>pAsa,  ii.  21,  23,  32,  67 — Cancroma, 
n.  61,  liS^BaUtnieept,  n.  61,  14^—Jrdea,  lu  22,  39,  147,  163, 
232,  257— Ciconia,  n.  23— C.  argala,  n.  54,  162,  217,  218,  219, 
229— C,  alba,  n.  257— Mycteria,  n.  147— Tamtalus,  n.  57— 
PUUaUoy  n.  23,  82,  148— &o£qpaar,  n.  23,  26,  32,  54,  82— 3r«me- 
nnw,  n.  26,  61 — Bh/nckMi  australiSj  n.  220 — lAmota,  n.  23, 26 — 
Tringa,  n.  26 — MaeAeieSf  n.  258 — Toiamus,  n.  26 — Beeurviro8tra, 
n.  61— iVrriz.  n.  74,  258— iVi^mftiea,  n.  74, 2S^—BaUus,  n.  113 
Ihrphyrio,  n.  57— Notomis,  i.  xxziii. ;  n.  21.  23,  24,  57—001- 
linula,  n.  113 — Fvlica,  n.  113 — Glareola,  n.  26 — BraekypUryx, 

I.  xxziii. ;  n.  24,  26. 

Order:  NATATOBES  (Syn.  Palmipedes),  n.  8,  9,  24,  29.  61,  67,  75, 
82,  113,  163,  170,  172,  177,  219,  2Z2—Pk4gmcopUrus,  n.  9,  16, 
23,  82,  149,  152,  157— LameHirostraUg  (bju.  Anatida),  u.  9,  26, 
31,  61,  172,  112,  123,  151,  153,  164,  218— Qi^ntM,  n.  9.  127, 
128.  136,  139,  140,  148,  151,  161,  164,  165,  187,  212,  220, 
229,  230,  241,  244,  255,  265— C  atnUus,  n.  241,  257— Cereopns, 
n.  257— Anser  palugtris,  n.  118,  120,  123,  136,  139,  142,  144, 
148,  152,  161,  178,  181,  193.  206,  209,  216,  220,  221,  229.  245, 
264 — A.  gambenns,  n.  74 — Asuufuaea,  n.  220 — A.  aemipalmaia, 

II.  220 — A,  sandmctnns,  n.  257 — A.  elangula,  n.  220,  225 — A. 
boKhas,  n.  32,  136,  140,  148,  190,  193,  235,  244—^  mosckaia, 
n.  230— .4.  vulparuer,  n.  257— -4.  {Caaarea)  rutila,  n.  257 — 
A.  sponsa,  n.  257 — A.  gaUrietUata,  n.  257 — Biziura,  u.  83 — 
Mergus  atrrator,  n.  149,  220,  225 — M.  merganm',  n.  220 — 
M.  eucuIJatus,  n.  257— Podicepa,  n.  25,  31,  34,  36,  54,  82,  174, 
lSS—Totipalmai4e,  n.  9—Peleeanus,  n.  23,  26,  34, 40,  64, 70, 103, 
148,  153,  IS^—Pkalaerocorax  carbo,  n.  61,  157,  168— iSu/^,  n. 
23,  54,  71,  130,  157,  161,  163— i%>/w,  n.  9— PAaeton,  n.  9— 
Tachypeies,  n.  9,  21, 23,  34,  63, 67, 68, 70-72,  75— LtmgipenmUa, 
n.  9,  72,  265— DianuxUBa,  n.  9,  15,  23,  31,  61,  67,  71,  82,  116. 
255— Haladroma,  u.  %2—ProceUaria,  ii.  9,  23,  31,  131,  165— 
Thalastidroma^  n.  21 — Lanu,  n.  9,  119,  255 — Lestris,  ii.  255— 
Catarrhactes,  n.  16 — Sterna,  n.  9,  70 — Bhyncops,  n.  9.  67,  147 — 
Brtvipennata,  u.  9 — Colffmbtu,  ii.  9,  28,  31,  34.  54,  61,  71,  75, 
78,  82, 113, 178,  190— fTrui,  19,  25,  31,  34.  36,  57,  82,  83,  257— 
PhaJens,  19,  25—Frateretda,  n.  61,  257— Alca,  u.  17,  21,  24, 
25,  168—^  impenni$,n.  21,  25, 41,  56,  58,  71,  2\^-'Spheni8cu$, 
11.  256—Aptenodyte8,  i.  25 ;  ii.  9,  16,  17,  25,  31,  41.  66,  67,  69, 
156,  180.  214. 

C.  Uaoioin. 

Arckafpteryx,  ii.  IZ^-Sp,  Arch,  macrurus,  38,  74,  586. 

VOL.  III.  3  I 
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CUm:  REPTILIA,  i.  5,  169, 181,  198,  215,  290,  309,  321,  337.  337.  347,  3S4. 
448,  463,  458,  500,  601,  505,  516,  527,  530,  537,  650,  563,  566.  579,  614  t 
630. 

Sab-eUfls:  HoMonroA,  i.  7,  9. 

Order:  PTER08AVRIA,  i.  Dxriii.  6, 18,  70,  161,  175— JYSem^ar:: 
I.  xxrriii.  18,  70,  158,   161,   176,   177,  265,   40o,   406— ^c. 
pkorkynektu,  i.  18,  70 — JHmorpkodon^  \,  18,  405. 

Older:  DJNOSAVRIA,  i.  18,  70— 3fiyflfo»BiirM, i.  18,  387,  400.  4i'- 
Scdido^aums,  i.  18,  19— Cardiodon,  i.  887 — Bjffi^omsurms,  i  1 
— IffuanotUm,  i.  zzrnii.  18,  387f  403. 

Older:  CBOCODUJA,  i.  17,  65, 135,  406,510— w^tepAtoBlM,  x.  xzxr 
17,69— TeUoBQurus,  1. 17,  l9S^Gimiophoiis,  1. 199 — Gaiac\- 
I.  409— iVi2«0MMn(«,  I.  AOd—OadeiotUm,  i.  387 — Opudkocr  ^  . 
17,  e9SirtptotpondfluM,  i.  17,  34,  69 — CeHKmoMwue,  i.  ts- 
ProccOia,  i.  xxxriii.  17,  69— ChxmUiw,  l  25,  136, 173,  1^  :• 
263,  323, 439, 638— C  aiMbu,  i.  66, 67, 157,  219,  510— C  V   - 
eaiui,  I.   67,  68,   139,   145,   223,  341,   349,    406,  451,  o."^- 
Champia  (syn.  AUi^atar  palpebrosa),  1. 198— C  trigomsUz,  i. '.  ? 
—a  gMieeps,  i.  198—0.  lueius,  i.  66,  67,  70,  138— C.  *r*  • 
138,  406,  451— C.  mtBnmppimm,  l  408,  446,  450 — (r«rL^.: 
406,451. 

Older:  CHELONIA^u  soxnii.  16,  60,  126,  171.  184.  231,  SSir  :^ 

617,  639;  n.  314 ;  in.  313,  522,  579,  640— CSMmk,  i.  IT  : 
171,  173,  185— CA.  mydas,  i.  126,  128,  189.  292,  293,  295,  S 
313,  323,  328,  331,  340,  348,  440,  442,   444,  445,  453,  ;. 

618,  638— CA.  imhrieata,  i.  445— C^.  caretia,  i.  61,  63,  4> 
450,  454,  560— CA.  pUmieeps,  i.  lS6—Ch.  pulckrinp$,  v  11^ 
Fleurottemon,  i.  64 — SphargU,  61,  62,  557,  659  561,  i\^ 
Chdydra  (syn.  CheUmura)  aerpmtina,  131,  136,  447.  450.  i*^ 
525,  660,  561,  587,  618,  638— C  IkmminckU,  i.  131,  1"^ 
Trionyx,  i.  17,  61,  62,  63,  131,  134,  186,  187,  189,  327,  ^^ 
885,  448,  626,  630,  541,  657,  583,  615— TV^rmtyr,  i.  130.  151- 
Gymnoputf  i.  61,  130 — Atpidoneetet  spmtfer,  l  615 — PUinp-  '-> 

ferox,  I.  446,  615— CiWy«,  i.  172,  178,  187,  327,  331,  509,  56  - 
Emys,  1. 17, 61, 64, 127. 130, 134, 187, 454. 639 — K  (syn.  Cift-^ 
europcda,  i.  60,  61,  131,  132,  173,  186,  187,  231-242,  332.  X^'f. 
340,  441-445,  447-450,  454,  461,  501,  510,  529,  641,  582.  ■3^^ 
6S7—E,picta,  i.  618,  639— £.  sertxUa^  i.  446,  460,  454,  501 -.C 
reticulata,  i.  446, 450,  454,  501— JSL  terrapin,  i.  450,  454— a«': : 
triunffuia,  1.526 — Nannemyt,  1.618 — Hydr<upU,  i.  186— it*'- 
cnemys,  i.  134 — Emyda  ceylonensis,  i.  557,  558 — Ciypi>y^ 
Peteraii,  i.  667 — Cinosiemon,  i.  61,  560,  618 — Ptychaity$  rr/'x, 
1.  626— H<mopu8,  l  173 — Thstudo,  i.  17,  61,  64,  157,  174,  is^. 
292,  344,  385,  451,  658,  559,  560—71  ffngea,  x.  188,  313.  311 
340,  445,  452,  459,  509,  629,  592—71  indka,  i.  327,  445.  d€2- 
71  el^hantopus,  i.  65,  88,  452,  529—7.  tabulata,  i.  187.  4^>. 
529, 5^1— T.polyphejnus,  i.  446,  450,  454,  526—71  Coun,  i.  529 

Order:  LACESTILU—i,  17,  57,  164,  175,  387,  399,  508,  625.551. 
556,  681,  583,  585. — Sub-order:  Cratauba:  Prot^frosavrws.  i 
406. — Sub-order:  Natantu — i.  17 — Mosasaunts,  i.  xxxriii.  loT. 
401,  402 — Leiodon,  i.  387. — Sub-order:  Rbfektia— i.  17— f«^. 
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Order:  LACERTLLIA—^xnUmued, 

Varamu,  i.  6ft— F.  mlotieui,  i.  166,  174,  190,  191,  S89,  386, 
404— F.  UmttaiuB,  i.  404— F.  variegatu$,  404—Monitar,  L  446, 
638— i2fl7iiMa  oeelUUa,  l  626 — CVooM£tftiru«,  l  666 — TWptnam^ 
t^tcecM,  L  401— Tl^^iM  niffrcpunetaifu,  l  166,  168,  MS—Oroeo- 
diluru$,  L  &iS—Laeerti«Ue,  i.  68,  167,  401— loeerto,  68,  174, 
292,  401,  433,  679,  633— X.  <^IU,  401,  629.  692,  617— 
L.  oceUata,  i.  440,  608,  544,  660— Z.  mwrieata,  i.  544,  666,  666, 
667— X.  bdimeata,  i.  686— Zootoea  miff^iju,  i.  683,  687,  699— 
TaehydromtUf  u  263,  401 — F§ammotauruM  grimns,  i.  619,  666, 
617 — Fhrynotoma,  i.  403,  bbb^TropiduruSf  i.  666— iTop^ttrttf, 
L  566 — SUliio,!.  446,  629— J7jpm»uN2ofi,  l  403— .iftftKoaoma, 
I.  445 — Amtica^  i.  667 — Jgama^  i.  445,  666,  686 — lAalu,  i. 
657 — IVopidolepis,  l  403 — Otocfypiit,  i.  402 — ^JT^AMiirM  veli/er, 
I.  198— Xopil^ii^  BasUiMCUs,  i.  402,  566— ifif^ttcnw  (sjn.  Xo- 
^Aitra),  I.  60,  198,  402,  666— jDroeo  co/^iw,  l  ziL  68,  166, 
176,  264,  268,  433,  434,  441,  446,  449,  461,  666,  680— CSUa- 
mydomurus,  i.  666  —  Cattisaurus,  i.  403 — Oydmra,  i.  198 — 
Cahta,  I.  402 — Galiotea,  i.  446 — Ipuimda,  l  402 — fymana, 
I.  57,  167 ;  n.  21—^.  tubereuUEta,  l  60,  168,  169,  327,  403,  666 
— Metopoc€ro9,  i.  403 — Ambljfrkynekus  ater,  i.  403 — Semiopkorus, 
X.  666 — PdychruM,  i.  626 — Corytkapkanes,  t,  666 — Jnolius,  i.  49 
—Geckotid^e,  i.  263, 629— (rec^h?,  l  567— PtyodaetyUu  fimbruOus, 
I.  525— Platydactylus  yutiaius,  l  449,  629— P/.  viUahu,  i.  629— 
PkyUwnUj  i.  666 — Platurut,  l  664 — Jsealabotes,  L  629 — J^to^mw 
lepidopusj  I.  657 — ^ZoMicntf,  i.  665 — ZMOMtirM,  i.  666 — 7H6o- 
lonctus,  L  665 — TVodbyMtiriM,  i.  555— Bfynchocephalus  (syn. 
Hatteria),  i.  67,  164,  169,  Z%^—Chamda>,  L  58,  166,  176,  178, 
191,  436,  439,  462— CA.  b^urcuB,  i.  156,  193— &?mcu2«,  i.  198, 
388— Sniuntf,  i.  175,  198— &.  offeinalis,  i.  401— Cy^^Miiw,  i.  68 
—C.  niger,  l  165,  198,  387,  388,  402— C.  niffroluteus,  i.  402, 
540—Ttliqua  teincouUt,  i.  198,  627,  580— &p«,  i.  401— C&o&u, 
L  625 — Pmudopus^  i.  57,  469,  625 — ^^tjMs  lepidopus,  i.  626 — 
Chirotes,  i.  655 — Ophisaurus,  i.  158,  655— .i^^iiu,  i.  69,  168, 
330,  447,  451,  524 ;  ii.  S5—A.fragUi$,  l  417,  624,  643,  680— 
AmphubttnieUe,  i.  59 — Ampkubana /uliginosa,  t,  163,  313 — Am, 
alba,  I.  386,  451,  556 — Lepidosiemon,  i.  120,  163. 

Order:  OPHWU—i.  17,  63,  146,  224-231,  261,  291,  338.  348,  393- 
398,  440,  448,  461,  460,  500,  601,  603,  607,  624,  531,  638,  641, 
553,  679,  586,  634-637.  640— 7M/ir,  i.  396— 7)(pA/op«,  i.  348 
—RkinopkiB,  I.  348— A>u2ir,  i.  338— Am,  i.  628,  639,  640,  564 
—A  conitriciar,  i.  56,  291,  ei7—Pythom,  i.  60,  148,  225,  292, 
451.  459,  620.  654— P.  tiffrit,  i.  66,  147. 224,  228,  316,  338,  394, 
463, 519.  624,  639,  654.  565— P.  SchUgdu,  i.  556— P.  ameikysii- 
nus^i.  558.  565— P.  bivittahu,  l  617 — Eryx  jaeulu$,  i.  654 — 
XeKodermus,  x.  554 — ColuJbnd^,  i.  395,  453 — (Migodon  bUoT' 
quatuM,  I.  Z95—l}nrodim  (sfD.  RaehuxUm)  weaber,  i.  56,  67,  393, 
HO^Dendrophis,  i.  26\—Psammopkis,  l  446,  450— Cb/u^^r,  i. 
447— C.  guttatu9,  i.  446,  450— (7.  eanstrietor,  i.  446,  460— 
Efaphis  4k4ineatua,  i.  590— D^fsadida,  i.  SZS^DipMos  eynodtm, 
I.  396^Pa«mto,  i.  327 — Dryinus  mutUtis,  i.  395— 2>ryopAw,  i. 
327,  ZZ9—Bticepkaims  eapentu,  i.  396— ^Tii^rini^tf,  i.  394,  665— 
Natrix  torquaia,  i.  620,  624,  639,  556,  692,  616,  634«  635— 

3  i2 
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Older:  OPHWIA—oantiMued. 

Heterodon  niger,  i.  446 — HomalopnB,  x.  395 — BerpetmL  :-  > 
culatum,  I.  327,  665— J>ispkoiidiu,  i.  451 — HfdropkH^,  l  :.^ 
•^Hydrophu,  i.  307,  397,  444,  563 — Ptiamys^  l  44S,  S^>4- 
NaiieUt,  i.  56,  666— Bungarus,  i.  554 — ^Aaia,  i.  226,  231—3'.  rv 
pudians,  i.  54,  397,  524.  666— Vijterid^,  i.  624,  616— T^/v- 
6er««,  I.  838,  397,  563,  586, 616, 636, 637 —  V.  ceroMUm,  i.  554.  :^l> 
—  F.  {Echidna)  arietans,  i.  62ir-Crataiidm,  i.  65, 152^  225,  0.-4- 
Trigonoeephalus^  i.  398,  555 — Ooteli»  korridus,  i.  56,  394.  3:^' 
398,  441,  555— O.  adamanUus,  l  446,  460,  464 — O.  jKriar.:. 
I.  227,  228,  229,  539. 

Older:  ANOMODONTLi.i.  l^—Dicynodontida.x.!^ — DieyKeden,i.  !:3, 
160,  399— D.  tigrieept,  i.  192— PtychognatkuB^  i.  400 — Crrp^- 
dotUida,  i.  16—Oudenodon,  i.  385,  400— i?%fiMrAoMKntf,  l  2^;. 
400. 

Older :  8AUR0PTERYGU,  i.  xxxviu.  16, 51,  388— i%s»»o«wrB#,  l  i;. 
51,  52,  181,  330,  SSS—Polyptychodon,  i.  xzxriii.  387 — Pfiofair-  . 
I.  zxxriii.  16,  53,  171,  387 — Spkenosaurus,  i.  63 — y^tknesr.r, 
I.  16,  53,  l%2—Plaoodu8,  i.  16,  dSl—Ihnystropheus^  i.  53. 

Oid»:  ICHTHYOPTERYGIA,  i.  xxxviii.  15,  60,  168,  170.  »«- 
Ichthyosaurus,  i.  16, 158. 170,  171,  181,  330,  339,  364  ;  iu.  2t»> 
/cA.  communis,  i.  50 — /cA.  tentfirM^m,  i.  169. 

Genetic  Section :  Bbamchootoca. 

Sub-class :  Dipwoa — i.  7,  8. 

Order:  BATRACHIA—\.\6M,  85,171,501,512,550,562,576,579.3.*: 
591,  596,  619 — Sub-order:  Thbrioxobpha (syn.  Anomra) — lII. 
533,  ^29—Aglossa,  l  16— Pipid^e,  i.  327— -Kpa,  1-15,  84, 46,4:?, 
50,  183,  184,  327,  330,  337.347,  523,  528,  551,  628— /«^- 
tyUihra,  i.  392,  527,  551 — D.  MiiUeri,  i.  551 — CnmUopkryf  a-'- 
nuta,  I.  392,  459,  661— Bombinator  igneus,  i.  527,  567.  591- 
Rhinophrynus,  i.  436 — Kalophrynus,  i.  652 — Bu/omd^^  v  lo— 
Bvfo,  I.  177,  183,  614,  629— -B.  vulgaris,  i.  50,  528,  553,  624- 
B.  agua,  i.  184,  552 — B.  cinereus,  i.  527 — B.  tuberonts,  i.  551— 
B.  asper,  i.  551—5.  eaiamUa,  i.  562,  629— %;«2«,  l  16— £r/>- 
I.  262,  327,  434,  436— K  verrucosa,  i.  527,  528,  558 — Xoto^rr^^ii 
Tnarsupiatumj  i.  551,  688,  606 — Opisthoddpkis  oviftra,  i.  513. 
551,  588,  ^\%—Eucnemis,  i.  892— J%i^<m<i«  pUciferu.  l  552- 
Polypedates,  i.  435,  454,  466,  502,  513,  516,  618,  623,  527,  53$. 
562,  563,  667,  677,  679,  685,  591,  692,  616,  619-624,  629,  640 
— Elosia,  I.  436 — Hylorana,  i.  552 — Ranima,  i.  l6—C^st^naiM&f 
pachypus,  I.  50— Pefo5a^  fuscus,  i.  691,  692 — Afytes,  i.  553— 
M.  obstetrtcans,  i.  597,  616,  ^22— UperoMa,  i.  392,  552— ^nj 
temporana,  i.  16,  49,  86,  89,  167,  183,  316,  319,  337,  392,  435 
—R,  cateshktna,  i.  446,  450,  464—2?.  esculeata,  i.  47,  622— & 
boans,  i.  49 — Discoglossus,  i.  892 — Leptobrachium,  i.  392— Gtr^ 
glossus,  1. 392, 4S6—Myobatraehus  paradoxus,  i.  91, 386,  392, 629. 
— Sub-Older:  Ichthtovorpha  (Drodela)—i.  16,  89,  215— &i/^ 
mandrida,  1. 16, 182 — Satarnandra  maculosa,  i.  16,  49,  182,  21^ 
222,  521,  552,  584,  585,  61^—Sal,  atra,i.  49,  216-218,  337,  4.1$, 
462,  502,  606,  607,  515,  616,  621— Sal.  japonica  (sjn.  tfi^?i- 
culata),  I.  551,  615— iS.  glutinosa,  i.  386— THY^m,  i.  15.  48,  2<M\ 
337,  434,  602,  607.  513,  614.  618,  521,  538,  566,  591,  614,  62^ 
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Older:  BATRACHIA—^xmtinued. 

628— TV.  erist^Uua,  i.  616,  616,  629— 2V.  mtttmoratus,  i.  566— 
TV.  Umiahu,  i.  67^— Lisaotritonpunetaius,  i.  697,  616— .iin- 
bystama,  i.  662— iYe/An^M,  l  562— i%«riM{M»  i.  551— Pfev- 
rodeUs,  i.  49 — Sieboldia,  i.  676,  677^Menopoma  (syn.  CrypUh- 
bronchus),  i.  48,  89,  170,  390,  440,  446,  461,  463,  606,  616-617, 
•  527,  637,  666,  h7^—AmphiunuL,  i.  xzxii.  6,  163,  170,  182,  330, 
461,  463, 606,  616,  616, 627 ;  m.  \^\^Menobramchiu,  l  88,  463, 
506,  614,  b\^—AxoU>t€»  (sjn.  Sindom),  l  87,  506,  614,  527,  652, 
583 — Ax.  marmonUus,  l  87,  170,  347 — Proteus,  i.  xxxii.  170, 
181,  182,  330,  337,  347,  606,  514-616,  565,  576— airen,  i.  5, 
47,  179, 391, 448, 451,  601, 506,  614, 516, 627,  637, 543, 562,  565, 
583. — Sab-order:  OFmoxoBFiiA — ^i.  15,  49 — CacUia,  i.  16,  60, 
444,  449,  616,  651— C.  albiventfr,  i.  463— C  interrupta,  i.  453. 

Order:  LABYRFSTHODOyTlA—i.  xnmiL  6,  14— l?Jloiii5opiWM.  i, 
16 — Labyrinthodan  salamandraidei,  i.  863,  366 — L.  Uptognatkus, 
f.  392,  393. 

Order:  GANOCEPHALA—\,  zxzriii.  6,  14,  Bb—Arckeyosawmt,  i.  158. 

Class :  PISCES— I.  xxxriiL  4,  34,  76-64,  92,  126,  163,  179,  193,  202,  243,  253,  268, 
297.  320,  331,  342,  360,  368,  409,  428,  466,  463-499,  633,  546,  56fr-575,  692, 
599-613. 

Order:  PROTOPTEBL—i,  14,  46,  82,  ZZO—Protcpfenu ennectens,  i. 
xxxii.  37.  41,  47,  108,  162,  181,  277.  282-285,  413,  416,  417, 
461,  474,  475,  477,  482,  486,  486,  491,  498,  610  ;  n.  302,  306; 
m.  163.  leb^Lepidcsirm  paradoxa,  i.  6,  37,  38, 82, 83,  107,  163, 
166,  249,  277-280,  282-286,  290,  298,  370,  378,  383,  385,  391, 
416,  417,  426,  448,  461,  481,  494,  499. 
Sab-dass :  Pi.AoionoMi — i.  7,  8,  263,  266. 

Order:  CHONDROPTERI—i,  13,  41— Sub-oider :  Batidis— i.  x.  18, 
381  —  CephaUpUrid^B,  i.  \^—Cephal4^pteru9,  i.  474  —  Mylio-^ 
batid4B,  1. 13— 3fy/to6a^t«,  i.  13,  81,  369,  370,  373,  376,  878,  474 ; 
m.  27^— CyciobaiU  oligodactylus,  l  l^l—JEtobaiis,  i.  418— TVy- 
gomiitB,  1. 13— TV^^Mt,  1. 194,  474— JS&«^,  i.  19^— Bauda,  1. 13 
—Rata  bails,  l  80,  201,  271,  299,  302,  319, 474,  649, 564, 598— 
R.  davata,  i.  36,  271 — R.  mandata,  i.  575 — R.  oxyrynchus,  i.  690 
— RUnopUra,  l  82 — Bpmachorkinms,  i.  36 — Torpedinid^,  i.  13 
—Torpedo  Galvanii,  l  350,  415,  474—71  maree,  i.  213,  325,  690, 
591—7.  fnarmoraia,  u  593— Aornm,  i.  7^—RkmcbaUdts,  1. 13 — 
Rhinobates,  i.  36,  169,  474— iVu/u2<r,  x.  13— iVif^w,  i.  81,  262, 
329,  373,  378,  383,  426,  427.6U— ^ub-order :  SsuLcmi— L 13— 
Zyganidie,  i.  13,  336— Zyy<nM,  i.  36,  81,  336,  423,  426,  427.  609 
—Squatinid4e,  i.  \b—Squatina,  i.  33,  36,  76-78,  81,  82,  474— 
ScymniuUs,  i.  13 — Scymnus,  i.  35,  373,  474 — Sc,  lickia,  L  78 — 
Se.nicaensis,  l  590 — AJopicida,  x.  13 — Lamnid^,  i.  13 — Lamna, 
X.  33,  204,  364,  372,  377,  382,  423,  474,  490— Z.  comMea,  x.  33. 
Ze»—8daehe  maxima,  i.  33,  273,  334,  415,  417,  423,  426,  634, 
570,  %l\—Prionodom, x.  377,  Z7^—yictUantes,  1. 13,  ZZ&—Galeus, 
x.  33,  35,  334, 336,  423, 426, 427, 474, 636,  b7b—8eoliodan,  i.  422. 
675— Galeocerdo,  l  422— OtotfM,  i.  Z72—Carekarias,  i.  38, 36, 39, 
80,  81,  273,  276,  283,  372,  422,  47^—Careharod4m  meyajodon,  i. 
Z72r—8eyUiii4B,  i.  13,  423— &:yi^t»m,  i.  32,  85,  325,  474,  576, 
590, 609,  610— &.  caniada,  x.  598,  %\0—Spimaeide,  1. 13,  423— 
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Older:  CHONDSOPTERI—eontmmed. 

JcaniJUas,  l  82,  35, 474,  A^eSjpinax,  i.  413,  423,  570,  590,  €.. 
—Sp.  aeantkia9,  i.  168,  415,  bl^^-JUfpias,  i.  39,  422,  422,  474. 
610— a»»ertM,  L  85— CMropAonw,  i.  474— -Noiidamid^^  i.  13— 
NotuUmuB  cinereus,  i.  82,  35,  373,  69^--Mustelus,  i.  35, 474, 4'<^ 
—If.  /mf,  I.  575,  610— fl«ttiJic*i»,  i.  474—Sgti^aitckms^  l  w, 
474 — Thaloiwrkinus,  i.  422. — Sub-order:  CwttmovaaMM — i.  13— 
Fam.  Cestracumtida,  i.  l^—Cutraeion  PkU^ppi,  i.  79,  37S,  3M. 
39S— Fam.  E^bodonHdtB,  x.  l^^S^fhodtu^  i.  878 — OteM0^B.<,  :. 
369,  378— Orvitocfiw,  i.  369,  385— Ate2«fM«,  x.  371— AoatweV 
I.  878  — Aerodus,  i.  878. 

Order:  ffOLOCEPHALI—i,  12,  85,  41— Ckim^rid^,  i.  IS,  298—0^ 
M«r«  montirota,  i.  32,  35,  276,  304/^378,  489,  590 — CaOerfy^- 
ckms  austnUis,  i.  598. 

Sub-clasi :  TBLBOflTom — i.  7,  572. 

Older:  GANOIDEI—i,  zxyii.  12,  41.— Snb-oider:    PukoooAVOiDE}— 
I.  xzxviii.  li—Ostraeodei,  i.  12— Coeeosieus,  i.  196,  197,  247— 
PtericJUkjfs,  i.  12, 197— C^Ao^o^pw,  1. 197 -Stmitmidm,!.  1%  41. 
246,  47S—Jeipenser  gturio,  i.  12,  32,  84,  74>  196,  274,  411,41^ 
474,  468 — A.  brevirastris,  i,  196 — A,  teypha,  i.  196 — Ptowrwfrj 
(syn.  Spatmlaria)  apattda,!.  75,410,411,415,416,  421,  482,4^ 
— 5ub-order :  Lkpii>ogaiioxdei — 1. 12 — Hdopiyekidm^  1. 12 — Df*- 
drodtu,  I.  367,  368,  Z7S^Holoptyekiu$,  i.  378 — Rhisoims  (pr0- 
bably  a  GunocephaU)^  i.  Z7^^C<daeantki^  i.  12 — MacropomA,  l 
424— GyroMteua,  i.  24— BothrioUpU,  i.  378— 2>«pl!eri&,  i.  If— 
Dipterus^  i.  12 — AcatUhvdeit  i.  12 — Aeantkodet^  i.   12 — LipiAi- 
pidw,  I.  12,  193— L«p^o2(^,  i.  12>-Z«pu{(»(2ef,  i.  12 — 2>^edhu,i. 
12— Lepidotus,  i.  247— Amblyptenu,  x.  196 — Megaiiekihf»^  i.  S7& 
424— i^<moi2o»<t(20,  x.  12,  878— jyiKKfttf,  x.  12 — Miertfdms,  x.  24§ 
— Salanumdroidei,  i.  12,  111— X<;pu2MtoM,  i.  83,  108,  195,  247, 
275, 878,  485,  499,  548,  549— X.  oxyunu,  x.  Z7S—L.pUi^kumr. 
I.  Z4S—Polyptenu,  i.  zzvii.  37-39,  43,  44,  107,  108,  111,  1I&, 
120,  129,  156,  162,  167,  195-197,  247,  417,  422,  427.  480,  491, 
494,  499,  500,  649—SudiB  (syn.  Arapaima)  ffigat,  i.  41,  118,l:>0. 
123,  247,  972— Amia,  x.  37,  38,  108,  247,  422,  474,  492. 

Older:  LOPffOBRANCmi—i.  12,  149— SynfftuUkid^,  i.  1%—S^m^m- 
ihu8,  X.  39,  195,  421,  569,  576— A  aeus,  x.  613— A  cjMUtm,  l 
614 — Hippooampidtf,  x.  12 — MppoeanynUf  x.  614 — Peffatmdraoe. 
I.  195. 

Order:  PLECTOGNATHl—i.  11.— Snb-order:  Apurtbi- x.  11—0*- 
iracUmtida,  l  11 — Ottraeion,  i.  26,  212,  421 — Gymmodontiia^  i. 
n—Orthag<nr%acw,i'  212,  271,  331,  334-336,  422,  480,536- 
T^trodon,  i.  41,  42,  43,  83,  272,  350,  415,  481,  491— Dwdon,  l 
109,  118,  124,  198,  272,  306,  378,  415,  478,  481,  491>-^iib- 
order:  Sclkbodebmi — ^i.  11 — BdiMtini^  x.  11,  417 — B^iista,  l 
107,  193,  194,  306,  377.  382,  378,  421. 

Order:  ACANTHOPTERl—i,  10,  11,  112,  193— XopAsu2«,  i.  11- 
Lophitu  piMcaiorius,  i.  39,  119,  124,  166,  180, 196, 209,374,  376, 
378,  381,  383,  417,  421,  472,  478,  481,  498,  536,  667,  572,  612 
—Antennarius,  x.  430,  477,  480,  667-^Batracktu,  x.  164,  630, 
481,  4S9—Malikaa,  x.  326,  430, 4%l^EaUnUma,  i.  326,  478- 
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Older:  ACAHTHOPTERI—^tmimned. 

BlemnUUt,  i.  11,  699— 2»0im»«,  i.  276,  298,  802,  696— &i2artd#, 
1. 699— ZoofVM,  I.  646,  674, 900—Jmtrrkiekai  lupu»,  i.  376,  421, 
467— G^o^Mltf,  I.  14— (Mine,  i.  ^\^r~PmapkthalmMi,  i.  276— 
CaUiimymus,  i.  61^— i>ueo6o/t,  1. 114— Cj^dopierus  lumpus,  1. 180, 
284,  298,  806,  421,  684,  686,  669,  612— C.  l^Huris,  i.  481— 
LtpadogoMter,  i.  484— GoMmot,  i.  480— CM^w,  i.  ^l—FiMtw 
iarntUf,  i.  13,  Al^CaUri$eut,  i.  164,  193,  421— C.  ioolopax,  i. 
164,  193 — C.  kmmerogus,  i.  194 — Asdottomua  fistularia,  l  107, 
109,  124— 7%mUiditUf,  i.  1 1— .icanOKnc^,  i.  Z77—Prwdon, 
I.  372,  377,  378 — NaseuSt  Stgamus,  i.  164 — Na»euM  mnioomis, 
I.  114 — Lepidcput,  i.  xxxiii. — Lepidopus  argenteuB^  i.  180,  426 
— 7%yr«tfeff,  L  612 — Gempsflus,  u  zzxiii.,  612 — THekiurus,  u 
zzziii.  Z70^TfgmokUi,  i.  11— (?yniM<rttf,  i.  493— TVocil^ 
j>«fni«,  T.  417,  49Z—8eUrogemida,  i.  11,  123,  166— TV^o,  i.  271, 
284,  298,  326,  421— TV.  Lyra,  i.  101,  426,  430,  478,  669— TV. 
euculus,  L  491— TV.  kirundo,  i.  491,  497— DaetjfUtptenu  (■jm. 
Cephalacanthus),  i.  119,  167,  257,  271,  491,  6l^— Coitus,  l  168, 
284,  298,  302,  416,  421,  430,  448,  480,  669—PUUye^kaus,  i.  43 
—Prumottu,  I.  49\—80b<uUM,  i.  427,  480— ^putftf,  i.  480 — 
Scorpenut,  l  430,  480 — 8c,  terofa,  i.  473 — GiuUrotUiu,  i.  193, 
298,  421,  594,  696,  599,  601,  t\4—acomber%dm,  i,  11,  264— 
Scomber  scombrus,  I.  204,  297,  306,  418,  421,  642— Sb.  iraekinus, 
I.  288— T%i»iiM  vulgaris,  i.  88,  43,  107,  468,  490,  648— ^<ii». 
craUs,i.  612— Echends  remora,  i.  196,  211,  274,  298,  377,  426, 
612— ^«xw  O/lnuwi,  i.  490,  49Z—Lickia,  Caraux,  Vomer,  i. 
xxxiii. — Argyreiosus  sefipmnis,  i.  44 — A,  vomer,  i.  108,  116,  164 
— Zeus,  I.  119,  480 — Lampris,  i.  166 — Lactarius  ddieatutus,  i, 
492— Stnmateus,  i.  xxxii.,  612— i»r.  JUUola,  i.  416,  612  — 
Coryphana  (syn.  Lampugus),  i.  611 — Xiphias,  i.  38,  107,  118, 
179,  252,  332,  334,  420,  427,  479;  n.  64— Btstiopkarus,  i.  114 
—Sphgrtmid^e,  l  II— Sphyr^a,  i.  372,  375,  877,  878,  382,  426, 
491— Mkerimidm,  x.  ll-MugUid^,  i.  11,  410— Ifii^,  i.  37,  166, 
418 — M.  lahrosus,  x.  410 — M,  cephalus,  x.  550 — Atkerina  pres- 
byter, X.  42&—TetragoHurus,  x.  415— MuUus,  i.  288,  300— 
Upeneus,  x.  120,  306,  427— LabyruUhobrancku,  u  6,  11— TVf. 
ckogaster,  i.  326 — Anabas,  i.  11,  478,  487 — Ophiocepkaius,  u  491 
— Heiastomus,  x.  373 — Ospkromenus,  t.  326 — Sci^nidm,  x.  11 — 
SeUena,  i.  421,  427,  492— Corvina,  u  426,  492— C.  trispmasa,  i. 
492— IfuTopo^off,  1. 491— Jb^ttw  ^oftoAa,  i.  418,  490— Sparid^, 
I.  11,  421— Ckrysopkris,  i.  382— ^jpantf  (^nMw)  insidiaior,  u 
1 1 9, 122, 260— Fagrus,  i.  612— Cim^Aanc#  twJ^am,  l  491— Amt,  i. 
416—^.  vulgaris,  x.  421-27.  salpa,  x.  421— S^oyM,  i.  21,  283, 
390,  377,  382,  417— Boops,  x.  Z71  —  Ogdodaetylus,  i.  371  — 
— Letkrimms  atlasUieus,  i.  491 — ^risHp<niuUida,  i.  416 — M^nidts, 
X.  119 — Jtfima,  I.  491 — Conodcn  amtiUanus,  x.  491 — Cmsio,  x. 
416 — Smarts,  x.  491  —  SquamipUmes,  x.  11  —  Chalodom,  i.  II, 
370— £^ilti9»M,  X.  108,  110,  111,  343,  612— PseUus,  i,  xxxiii, 
—  Hatax,  X.  39,  371,  612  — 2>k^  maeulatus,  x.  491— lVr« 
ck2i?,  I.  11,  Z7S  —  Perca,  x.  11,  43,  107  — P.  fiuviatOis,  x, 
94,  106,  106.  109,  126,  202,  205-211,  277.  278,  297,  804^ 
806,  836,  342,  369,  416,  430,  432,  467,  472,  671,  690— X«^ 
niiotieus,  i.  426— LaUs  nobUis,  x.  427— Labrax  l^tpus,  i.  428 — 
AntMas,  u  612— Ludoperea  sandra,  i.  288,  897,  806,  416— 
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Order:  ACANTHOPTEBI—eontinwd, 

Centroprigtis    ffiffos,    i.    2b^—Aoerina,    i.    430 — Boi^pri^.    i 
108,  \20—Nandu»,  i.  4A9—HoU)ce9Uruam   orientaU^   l  425— J 
hastatum,  i.  425— iT.  SoyJb,  i.   426,  438 — Myrtprutig,   l  T- 
—Beryx  Traehmida,  i.  493— 2Vac**jM«  ifraoo,  i.  283 — 'D^^  •■ 
I.  377— i^rcw,    I.   493— CrfliKMCopiM.    i.    119,    326,    331— S 
laffo   I.   491— PercopAu,  I.   493 — Eleffinma^    i.   493 — BoifKfz^. 
I.  271,  326,  493— Sub-order:  Phabtnoogxathi — ^i.   11^   \2y- 
Ctenolabrid4g,  i.  11,  629— Heliastea  inaoiaius,  i.  491 — G<*pii*- 
A>»,   I.  44 — Gl.  saxaiUii,  i.  426 — PomaeetUrus,    i.    11 — <),    - 
labrida,  i.  U—^Labrus,  i.  368,  370-372,  375,  37T,  410,  4-L 
612— i.  turdu6,  u  42^— Cast^fphus,  i.  371 — ScaruM,  l  34.  -S^, 
369-372,  377,  378,  Z%2—CoricHs,  i.  119— Oentfa&r«*,   i.  37* 
410— Vu/w,  I.  410— CArt/mi«,  i.  120 — Ckaraps,  u   410 — C*r^ 
flu<20, 1.  11— CAroi»i»,  i.  11— J?o^«>«o^i,  i.  614. 

Order:  ANACANTHINI—i,  10— Fleuronectida,  i.  10,   109,  110,  III 
275,  331,  334,  569,  674t—Pleuronecies,  i.  10,  421,  468 — «.  W-^^ 
I.  46,  278,  646— H.  platessa,  i.  46,  278,  431,  432,  596 — Bk&r^'^ 
maximus,  i.  42,  278,  427,  430— i?A.  xantkurus,  l  Al5—CitMar>- 
nu8,  I.  116,  370 — Hippoglosstu  vulgaris,  i.   42,    110,    112.  U^ 
297,  299 — BuglosnUt  i.  xzxiii. — Achirus,  i.  xxziii. — Momockir.  l 
jcxxiii. — Synaptura,  i.  xxriii. — Soleotalpa,  i.  xxziiL — Cr^idt.  l 
10,    163,    425,   430,    493— (rarfw,  i.  43,  297,    421,    432,  4$s. 
481,  489,  492— (r.  aglefinus,  i.  40— 6r.  fuztxc^a,  i.  38,  492— f. 
caUariaa,  i.  483 — Morrhua  vulgaris,  i.  73,  93,  96-100,  107*  1C<^ 
113,  115,  U7-121,  123-126,  164-166,  179,  271-274,  276,  r>- 
280,  282,   284,   298,  301-303,  305,  306,  308,   309,  421,  4^0, 
495,  669— PAycw,  i,  ISO— Merluccius,  i.  300,  614,  672 — La^,  l 
J297 — MerUtngus  vulgaris,  i.  428,  431 — Romieeps  trtfwahtt,  l 
l%0^Ammodyte9,  i.  417,  426,  468,  547— Am.  tobiaams,  l  4€5. 
543,  668. 

Order:  MALACOPTERI—i.  9— Sub-order:  Ofhzdizbjb,  i.  10 — Cipii- 

(Uuftit  1.  10 — 0.  barbatum,  i.  43 — Sab-order:  PsASTmioGXi^THi, 

1. 10— Sc<mbfresux,  i.  lO—Behne,  i.  21,  283, 297,  306. 432,468— 

Exocatw,  I.  167,  257,  271,  877,  413 — Sub-ordi^r:  AiinoiiTytTKs 

I.  10— Alepisaurua,  i.  \0—SUund4B,  i.  193,  248,  299,  326,  421, 

426— SUurus,  i.  166,   167.   335,  371— A  glaias,  i.  369,  457. 

468,    489 — Amphipnous    Ouchia,    i.   481,    487 — Saeeobramckii, 

I.  488 — Heieniranchuti,    i.   108,  487 — MalapUrurus  eieetricai, 

I.    350,    355,    496 — M.  beninmsis,  i.   350 — Alius,  i.   491— JL 

gagora,    i.  491,   500 — Bagrus  JUamentosus,   i.  491,  492 — Lan- 

earia,   i.  88,  41,  42,  49Z—Pimdodus,   i.  247,  386,   374,  427, 

491 — Pangasius,   i.   491 — Hypogtoma,    i.  498 — Rkmtiepig,  l 

493 — Synodantis,  i.  108,  336 — Auckenipterus  Jurcatug,  i,  491, 

496— Callichthys,  i.  108,  290,  614— Cyprinidie,  i.  10,  43,  410. 

417^  4S9—Cyprimis  carpio,  i.  104,  116,  275,  286,  297,345— 

Tinea,  I.  297,  370,  488,  602— Leuciseus  cyprinus,  i.  275,  286,302 

— Laheobarbus,  i.  410 — Brama  (syn.  Abramis),  i.  297,  432,  5S9, 

612— CobUU,  I.  279,  297,  302,  335,  417  ;  n.  303—0.  barbate, 

I.  346,  600,  647— C.fossUU,  i.  491,  690— Cyprincdontid^,  1. 10 

— Cyprinodon,  i.  10 — Anableps,  i.  373,  421 — litcUia,  i.  373— 

Mormyrida,  i.  10 — MormyrWt  i.  10,   118 — iV.  iaHg^prnm,  l 
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Order:  MALACOPTEBI— continued. 

350,  355,  416,  417,  488— J/,  oxyrhynchm,  i.  350— Jf.  dortalu, 
I.  350 — M.  Peterni,  i.  410 — Gymnarekut  ni/oiicus,  i.  350 — 
Efoddte,  I.  10— Egox  lucius,  i.  10,  37,  297,  340,  381,  421,  468, 
489,  547,  595,  ^Z—GalaxitUe,  i.  10— CkaracinttUr,  i.  10— 
Eryihrmu$,  i.  116,  120— JF.  talvtu,  i.  492— fT.  t€pniatuit,  i.  492, 
494 — Myletet,  i.  369 — Hydroctfon,  i.  116— Ct/^y**,  i.  481— Sn>- 
jif/t^,  I.  10— &z»rtM,  L  \0—SaImonid4B,  i.  10,  37,  114, 180,  254, 
372— Salmo,  i.  38,  44,  179,  297,  306,  421,  432.  468,  481,  547, 
592,  595—5.  solar,  i.  179,  333,  429,  612,  613—5.  mox,  i.  44, 
165, 180 — S./ario,  i.  179,  614 — Eperlanus,  i.  299— ThymaUus,  i. 
43—Maliotus,  i.  eoa—aupnd4g,  i.  10,  272— ai/p^^i,  i.  38,  297, 
306,  421,  468—0.  harengus,  i.  43.  283,  420,  432— C.  spraitus, 
I.  283,  430 — Alosa  tulgaris,  i.  481,  569 — C.  pUchardus,  i.  431 
— Elop»,  I.  125 — Heterapygii,  i.  10 — Amblyopsis,  i.  xzxiii.  10 — 
A,  speUBus,  I.  275,  277,  284,  287,  298,  299,  331,  424 ;  m.  98.— 
Sub-order:  Afodbs — ^i.  10. — Gymnotida,  i.  10,  179 — Gymnotus, 
I.  43,  211,  350,  409,  489—^.  eleetricus,  i.  352-354,  356,  357, 
491,569— (r.0;tti/4i5ia/iw,  i.  491— Munenida,  i.  10,41,  118,  315, 
AU-Murtena,  i.  122,  370,  421,  489;  n.  65— Jf.  keUna,  i.  45, 
m—MurtnwpkU,  i.  125,  478,  4%9—AnguiUa,  i.  10,  124,  275, 
284,  298,  468,  495,  ^6— Conger  vulgaris,  i.  4B—ApUrichihys 
eacus,  I.  331 — Sphagebranehus,  i.  47S^LeptocfphalMS,  i.  611 — 
Synbranckida,  i.  10 — Monopierus,  z.  481,  486 — Synbranchus,  I. 
116,478,482,486. 
Sub-olass:  Dbrmofteri — ^i.  7,  81,  271. 

Older :  CYCLOSTOMI—i.  9,  21  l—Petr&myx&n  (sjn.  Ammoemies),  i.  7, 
9,  32,  72.  114,  212,  328,  412,  425,  471,  475,  534,  536,  568,  571, 
590,  ^\\—Myxine,  i.  9,  31,  299,  369,  468,  471,  476,  598— 
Bdtllostoma  heptatrema,  i.  468,  471,  475,  477,  535. 

Older:  CIBR08T0MI—U  9—Branehiottoma  (sjn.  Amphioxus\  i.  8, 
9,  26,  31,  71,  269,  270,  328,  413,  414,  513,  611. 
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ABDOMINALES,  character  of,  i.  10 
Abramis.     See  Braxna 
AbaorbeDt  system  of  Atos,  ii.  178 
Fishes,  i.  455 
Hematocrya,  i.  455 
Mammalia,  iii.  504 
Keptiles,  i.  458 
Acanthias,  gills  of,  i.  486 
heart,  i.  474 

Tertebral  column,  i.  32,  85 
Acanthini,  characters  of,  i.  10 
Acanthodei,  characters  of,  i.  12 
Acanthodes,  characters  of,  i.  12 
Acanthopteri,  characters  of,  i.  10,  1 1 
dermoekeletcm,  i.  193 
sknll,  i.  112 
Acanthoms,  teeth  of,  i.  877 
Acerina,  pyloric  appendage  and  pancreas 

of,  i.  480 
Acerotherium  incisiymn,  characters  of,ii.286 
bones  of  limbs,  ii.  455 
development,  iii.  742 
horns,  iii.  624,  681 
teeth,  iii.  356 
Acetabulum  in  Man,  ii.  574 
Achirus,  characters  of,  i.  zzxiii 
Adpenser  breTiroetris,  dermoskeleton  of, 

i.  196 
Adpenser  scypha,  dermoskeleton  of,  i.  196 
Acipenser  sturio,  ehaiacters  o^  i.  12 
alimentary  canal,  i.  411,  416 
dermoskeleton,  i.  196 
heart,  i.  474 
myelenoephalon,  i.  274 
skull,  i.  74 
yeins,  i.  468 

Tertebral  column,  i.  82,  34 
AcroduB,  teeth  of,  i.  378 
Adipose  substances,  iii.  783 
Adnnals  of  Hematocrya,  i.  542 
Ares,  ii.  229 
Fishes,  i.  542 
Reptiles,  i.  548 
Mammalia,  iiL  568 
^tobatis,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  418 
£pyoniis,  characters  of,  ii.  13 
geaerative  system,  ii.  256 
Agama,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  445 
teguments,  i.  585 
femala  orgaiui  of  genexatioD,  L  586 
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Af;los8a,  characters  of,  i.  15 
Ai,  bones  of,  ii.  398,  et  seq. 
Aigoceros.    See  Antilope  equina 
Ailurus,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  445 

limb-bones,  ii.  501 

mammaiy  glands,  iii.  780 

teeth,  iii.  334 

Tertebral  column,  ii.  494 
Air  swallowed  hj  some  fishes,  i.  255 
Air-bladder  of  fishes,  i.  5,  255,  491 
Air-cells  of  bones,  i.  25 

of  Atcs,  ii.  211 
Air-passages  of  Atcs,  ii.  217 
Alactaga,  characters  of,  ii.  276 
Alauda,  characters  of,  ii.  10 
Alca,  alimentary  canal  of,  ii.  163 

osseous  system,  ii.  17,  21,  24,  25 
Alca  impennis,  air-cells  of,  ii.  214 

osseous   system,  ii.   21,   25,   41,  56, 
,  58,  71 
Alcedinide,  characters  of,  iL  11 
Aloedo,  alimentary  canal  of,  ii.  161 

eggs,  ii.  256,  257 

lower  lar3mx,  ii.  221 
Alces,  characters  of,  i.  zzzii 

horns,  iii.  630 

larynx,  iii.  594 

skull,  ii.  478 

teeth,  iii.  351 
Alepisaurus,  characters  of,  i.  10 
Alimentary  canal  in  Aves,  ii.  156 

Fishes,  i.  409 

Mammalia,  iiL  883 

Reptiles,  i.  433 
Allantoic  orifices,  reptiles,  i.  447 
Alligator.    See  Champsa 
Alopecidse,  characters  of,  i.  13 
Alopias,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  422,  423 

deTelopment,  i.  610 

heart,  i.  474 

Tertebral  column,  i.  39 
Alosa  Tulgaris,  gills  of,  i.  481 

male  organs  of  generation,  i.  569 
Alytes  obstetricans,  deTelopment  of,  L  622 

OTiposition,  i.  616 

oTuIation,  i.  597 
Alytes,  tegpunenta  of,  i.  553 
Amblyopeis,  chancten  of,  i.  zzxiii.  10 
Amblyopsis  spelseus,  alimentary  canal  of, 

i.424 
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Amblyopsis  spelsiu — continued, 

mesencephalon,  iii.  98 

myelencephalon,  i.  276,  277,  284,  287 

nerves,  i.  298,  299 

organ  of  sight,  i.  331 
Amblypterus,  dermoskeleton  of,  i.  196 
Ambljrhjnchns  ater,  teeth  of,  i.  403 
Amby stoma,  teguments  of,  i.  552 
Ameiya,  reproducible  parta  of,  L  667 
Amia,  air-bladder  of,  i.  492 

vertebr&l  column,  i.  87, 38 

skulU  i.  108 

locomotion,  i.  247 

alimentary  canal,  i.  422 

heart,  i.  474 
Ammocetes.     See  PetromyioD. 
Ammodytes,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  417 

liver,  i.  426 

tegument,  i.  647 

veins,  i.  468 
Ammodytes  tobianus,  adrenals  of,  i.  643 

male  organs  of  generation  of,  i.  668 

veins,  i.  468 
Amphicoelia,  characters  of,  i.  zzxviii,  17 

vertebral  column,  i.  69 
Amphicyon,  teeth  of,  iii.  340,  372,  376 
Amphipnous  Cuchia,  gills  of,  i.  481,  487 
Amphisbiena  alba,  liver  of,  i.  461 

teeth,  i.  386 

teguments,  i.  656 
Amphisbsena  fiiliginoea,  nerves  of,  i.  313 

skull,  i.  153 
Amphisbsenidie,  vertebral  column  of,  i.  59 
Amphisorex  tetragonurus,  alimentary  canal 
of,  iii.  427 

skull,  ii.  389,  390 

teeth,  iii.  305,  306 
Amphiuma,  characters  of,  i.  zzxiii,  6 

arteries,  i.  516 

gills,  i.  515 

heart,  i.  506 

larynx,  i.  527 

liver,  i.  451 

organ  of  smell,  i.  330 

pancreas,  i.  453 

pectoral  limb,  i.  163,  170 

pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  182 

scapula,  iii.  164 
Anabas,  characters  of,  i.  11 

giUs,  i.  478,  487 
Anableps,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  421 

teeth,  i.  373 
Anacanthini,  characters  of,  i.  10 
Anarrhicas  lupus,  absorbents  of,  i.  467 

alimentary  canal,  i.  421 

teeth,  i.  376 
Anas  boschas,  arteries  of,  ii.  190,  193 

beak,  ii.  148 

generative  svstem,  ii.  244 

organ  of  sight,  ii.  136,  140 

sacral  vertebrae,  pelvis,  and  tail,  ii.  82 

teffumentary  system,  ii.  236 
Anas  dangula,  lower  larynx  of,  iu  220,  226 


Anas  fusea,  lower  larynx  of,  ii.  220 
Anas  gaiariculats,  period  of  incuh^^ 

iL257 
Anas  moachata,  acent^laads  oC  ii.  - '- 
Anas  (Casarca)  rutila,  period  of  in*.'^^ 

of,  ii.  257 
Anas  sandvicensifl,  external  acxaal  oi' 

ters  of,  ii.  257 
Anas  semipalmata,  lower  lurynx  of,  ': 
Anas  sponsa,  period  of  incabatioD  of.  _ 
Anas  vulpanser,  period  of  incubatiiffl  ~ 

257 
Anatide.     See  lAmellirofitrmtK 
Ancitherinm,   characters  of,    ii.   2S4: 

792 
Androdon,  sezaal  charmeters  ci,  ii.  2i$ 
Anguilla,  characters  of,  i.  lO 

air-bladder  of,  i.  496 

myelencephalon,  i.  276»  284 

nerves,  i.  298 

skull,  i.  124 

tegnmenta,  i.  546 

veins,  i.  468 
Anguis,  alimentary  eanal  of,  L  447 

liver,  i.  461 

lungs,  i.  624 

organ  of  smell,  i.  330 

scapular  arch,  ii.  65 

skull,  i.  158 

vertebral  colamn,  i.  59 
Angnis  fivgilis,  alimentary  canal  oC  i  -*- 

adrenals,  i.  643 

lungs,  i.  624 

male  organs  of  generation,  i.  589 
Animalia,  i.  v.  viii. 
Anolius,  vertebral  colnma  of.  i.  49 
Anomalurus,  derm  of,  iii.  612 

scales,  iii.  623 
Anomodontia,  characters  of,  L  16 
Anoplotherium,  characters  of,  i.  xvii,  inL 
ii.  266,  286 

teeth,  iii.  340,  341,  375,  790 
Anser  gambensis,  daw  or  spur  of,  ii.  U 
Anser  palustris,  absorbents  of,  ii.  181 

adrenals,  ii.  229 

air-cells,  iL  216 

alimentary  canal,  ii.  161 

arteries,  ii.  193 

beak,  ii.  148 

development  and  peculiarities  of  tb' 
chide,  ii.  264 

generative  system,  ii.  246 

lower  larynx,  ii.  221 

lungs,  ii.  209 

myelencephalon,  ii.  118,  120 

nerves,  ii.  123 

organ  of  sight,  ii.  186,  139,  142,  114 

pancreas,  ii.  17S 

tongue,  ii.  162 

tradiea,  ii.  220 

veins,  ii.  206 
Anteater,  Gape,  bones  of,  ii.  396,  404 
Anteater,  Qreat,  bones  of,  ii.  397 
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Anteater,  Great — continued, 
mnscleB  of  tongue,  iii.  23 
saliyary  system,  iii.  400 
stomacJi,  iii.  446 
Anteater,  scaly,  bones  of,  ii.  396 

skeleton,  ii.  279 
Antechinns,  prosencephalon  of,  iii.  104 
Antelope,  bones  of,  ii.  462,  472 
Antelopes,  pecoliar  glands  of,  iii.  632 
Antennarins,  gills  of,  i.  477, 480 

pyloric  appendages  and  pancreas,  i.  430 
reproducible  parts,  i.  567 
Anthias,  changes  of,  accompanying  growth, 

i.  612 
Anthochera,  skull  of,  ii.  67 
Anthracotherium,  characters  of^  ii.  286 

teeth,  iii.  343 
Antibrachial  bones  of  CamiTora,  ii.  607 
Antilocapra  Americana  (syn.  Dicranoceros, 
horns  of,  iii.  626,  626 
skull,  ii.  473 
Antilope  ceryicapra,  horns  of,  iii.  626 
l^nd  openinff  upon  the  head,  iii.  632 
limb-bones,  ii.  482 
Antilope   (Aigoceros)    equina,   alimentary 
canal  of,  iii.  462 
liver,  iii.  482 
skull,  ii.  478       « 
Antilope  corinna,  gland  opening  upon  the 

head  of,  iii.  636 
Antilope  dama,  mammaiy  glands  of,  iii. 

779 
Antilope  dorcas,  mammary  glands  of,  iii. 
779 
veins,  iii.  666 
Antilope  (Cephalophus)  mergens,  horns  of, 
iii.  626 
skull,  ii.  473 
Antilope  oreas,  mammaay  glands  of,  iii.  779 
Antilope  (Tetraceros)  quadricomis,  horns  of, 
iii.  626 
skuU,  ii.  473 
Antilope  rupicapra,  suborbital  pit  or  sinus 

of,  ui.  632 
Antilope  strepsiceios,  myelon  of,  iii.  77 

skoU,  ii.  473 
Antilope  tragelephus,  horns  of,  iii.  626 
AntilopidsB,  characters  of,  ii.  286 

glands  opening  upon  the  head,  iii.  633, 

634 
horns,  iii.  624,  626 
Umb-bones,  ii.  483 
Apistes,  gills  of,  i.  480 
Aplenri,  characters  of,  i.  1 1 
Apodes,  characters  of,  i.  10 
ApttiDodytes,  characters  of,  i.  25 ;  ii.  9 
absorbents,  ii.  180 
air-cells,  ii.  214 
alimentary  canal,  ii.  166 
osseous  system,  ii.  16,  17,  26,  31,  41, 
66,  67,  69 
Apterichthys  ctecus,  organ  of  smeU  of,  i.  331 
Aptexyx,  chaneters  of,  i.  xzxiiL  26 ;  ii.  12 


ABT 

Apteryz — am  tinned, 

air-cells,  ii.  214 

alimentary  canal,  ii.  162 

generative  system,  ii.  248,  256,  258 

liver,  ii.  177 

muscular  system,  ii.  86,  91 

organ  of  sights  ii.  140 

organ  of  smell,  ii.  130 

osseous  system,  ii.  18-22,  30,  34-36, 
38,  48-53,  56,  62-66,  70,  74-76,  81, 
82 
Aptomis,  characters  of,  ii.  13 

osseous  system,  ii.  43,  48,  60,  68,  76, 
76 
Aquila,  characters  of,  ii.  12 

alimentary  canal,  ii.  158, 171 

development,  ii.  269 

liver,  ii.  176 

lower  larynx,  ii.  220 

myelencephalon,  ii.  119, 121 

osseous  system,  i.  25;  ii.  21,  32,  36, 
63,  72,  76,  77,  80 
Arbor  vit»,  Fishes,  i.  275 
Archegosaurus,  skull  of,  i.  168 
Archencephala,  characters  of,  ii.  247 ;  iii. 

127,  138 
Archeopteryx,  characters  of,  ii.  13 

restoration  of,  ii.  586 

scapular  arch  and  limbs,  ii.  74 

tail,  ii.  38 
Arctictis  {n/n.  Ictides)  albifrons,  alimentary 
canal  of,  iii.  446 

limb-bones,  ii.  508 

liver,  iii.  491 

lymphatics,  iii.  508 

vertebral  column,  ii.  491 
Arctocephalus  australis,  skull  of,  ii.  496 
Arctomys,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  424 
*limb-bones,  ii.  382 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  664 
Arctonyx,  teeth  of,  iii.  333 
Ardea,  alimentary  canal  of,  ii.  163 

beak,  ii.  147 

generative  system,  ii.  267 

osseous  system,  ii.  22,  39 

tegumentarv  system,  ii.  232 
Ardiscosoma,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  446 
Ai^entine,  composition  of,  i.  650 
Ai^gyreiosus  vomer,  skull  of,  i.  108,  116,  154 
Ai^gyreiosus  setipinnis,  vertebral  column  of, 

i:44 
Arius,  air-bladder  of,  i.  491 
Arius  gagora,  air-bladder  of,  i.  491 

blocd,  i.  600 
Armadillo,  alimentary  canal,  iii.  446 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  231 

teeth,  iii.  273 

bones,  ii.  393,  et  aeq. 
Armour-plates  of  fishes,  i.  246 
Arteries  of  Aves,  ii.  189 

Fishes,  i.  488 

Mammalia,  iii.  532 

Reptiles,  i.  609,  516;  iii.  537 
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Ariibent,  oigan  of  Usta  of,  iii.  192 
Artiodactyla,  alimenUry  canal,  iu.  46iS 
eharacten,  ii.  288 
muscles,  iii.  27 
oigans  of  g«»neratioxi,  iii.  662 
m^e,  iii.  662 
female,  iii.  694 
oeseoQs  system,  ii  467 
skeleton,  ii.  467 

A.  yeitebral  column,  ii.  467 

cervical,  iL  457 
dorsal,  ii.  457 
lumbar,  ii.  457 
sacral,  ii.  457 
caudal,  ii.  457 

B.  skull,  ii.  465 

fW>Dtal8,  ii.  465-478 
jaws,  ii.  465-478 
nasals,  ii.  465-478 
lacrimal,  ii.  465-478 
premazillaries,  ii.  466- 

478 
maxillaries,  ii.  466-478 

C.  bones  of  the  limbs,  11. 

479 
scapula,  ii.  479 
humerus,  ii.  479 
ulna,  ii.  480 
radius,  ii.  480 
ileum,  ii.  480 
ischia,  ii.  480 
femur,  ii.  480 
tarsus,  iL  480 
teeth,  iii.  343 
Arvicola  amphibia,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii. 
421 
limb-bones,  ii.  381 
lungs,  iii.  577 
mouth,  iii.  386 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  653 
organ  of  smell,  iii.  209 
teeth,  iii.  298 
Ascalabotes,  larynx  of,  i.  529 
Aspidonectes    spinifer,  fecundation   of,  i. 

615 
Ass.     See  Equus  asinus 
Astur,  alimentary  canal,  ii.  171 
muscular  system,  ii.  85 
osseous  system,  ii.  17 
Ateles  beheebut,  brain  of,  ii.  273,  note 
Ateles  niger,  brain  of,  iii.  146 
larynx,  iii.  598 
ozgan  of  touch,  iii.  187 
osseous  system,  ii.  515,  516,  530,  543 
prehensile  tail,  iii.  71 
Ateles  paniscus,  dorso-lumbar  yertebrae  of, 
ii.  515 
osseous  system,  ii.  307 
Atherina  presbyter,  liver  of,  i.  425 
Atherinids,  characters  of,  i.  11 
Auchenia  lama,  characters  of,  ii.  286 
alimentary  canal,  iii.  468 
blood,  iii.  515 


Auchenia 

hair,  iii.  618 

prosencephalon,  iii   122 

teeth,  iii.  349 

thyroid  gland,  iii.  566 

skull,  ii.  470 

vertebral  oolumD,  ii.  460 
Auchenia  vieunia,  blood  of,  iii.  515 

skull,  ii.  470 
Auchenipteras  fhxcatua,  aiivUaddfr  r 

491,496 
Aulostomus  fistularia,  aknll  aC  i-  1*- 7. 1 

124 
Australian,  skull  of  the,  iL  663 
Auxis  Cybium,  air-bladder  of,  i.  49S 

arteries,  i.  490 
Aves,  characters  of  the  daas,  L  5 

orders,  i.  8 

I.  Natatorea,  iL  9 

II.  Grallatores,  ii.  9 
IIL  Basores,  ii.  10 
lY.  Cantores,  ii.  10 

V.  Volitorea,  ii.  10  • 

YL  Scanaores,  ii.  11 
YJI.  Baptoitsa,  ii.  1 1 
absorbent  system,  ii.  180 
lacteals,  ii.  180 
lymphatics,  ii.  180 
thoracic  ducta,  ii.  180 
brain,  iii.  1 18 

development^  ii.  118,  119 
varieties  in  weig^ht  and  sisp,  li  '■!' 
compared  with  that  of  thr  I<> 
tile  and  of  the  V«*n?iB*^  i.  i- 
circulating  system,  iL  184 
blood,  iL  184 

blood-discs,  ii.  184 
heart,  ii.  186 

pericardium,  ii.  185 
auricles,  ii.  1 85 
ventricles,  ii.  186 
arteries,  ii.  189 
aorta^  ii.  189 

arteria  ionominata,  ii.  1S9 
carotid,  ii.  190 
external  ntiaxillaiy,  iL  192 
laryngeal  or  posterior  p&'t 

tine,  ii.  192 
lingual,  it  192 
internal  maxillary,  ii.  193 
vertebral,  ii.  193 
subclavian,  iL  194 

humeral,  ii.  194,  19o 
mammary,  internal,  ii.  194 
great  pectoral  or  thorsfde,  ii 

195 
articular,  ii.  195 
profunda  humeri,  ii.  195 
ulnar,  ii.  195 
interosseous,  iL  196 
descending  aorta,  ii.  196 

bronchial,  iL  197 
intercostal,  iL  197 
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wes — cipcolattiig  sjstem — eomiimMed, 

cceliac,  ii.  197 
gBBtrie,  posterior,  iL  197 
spleme,  ii.  197 
hepatic,  right,  ii.  197 
pancreatic,  ii.  198 
gaatric,  anterior,  ii.  198 

hepatic,  amall,  ii.  198 
mesenteric,  superior,  ii.  198 
arteria  spermatica,  ii.  199 
femoral,  it  199 
ischiadic,  iL  200 
aiticnlar,  li.  201 
tibial,  posterior,  ii.  201 
anterior,  iL  201 
plantar,  ii.  202 
sacra  media,  iL  202 
lumbar,  ii.  202 
mesenteric  inferior,  iL  202 
hypogastric,  ii.  202 
^  coccygeal,  ii.  202 

incubating  plexus,  ii.  203 
Teins,  iL  203 

Tertebral,  ii.  203 
}  jugular,  ii.  203 

axillary,  ii.  205 
I  vena  cava,  inferior,  iL  205 

hepatic,  iL  205 
iliac,  ii.  205 
emulgent,  ii.  206 
haemorrboidal,  ii.  206 
vena  portae,  iL  206 
I  splenic,  ii.  206 

gastric,  posterior,  ii.  207 
anterior,  iL  207 
pancreatic  mesenteric,  ii.  207 
inferior  mesenteric,  ii.  207 
femoral,  ii.  207 
tibial,  iL  207 
peroneal,  ii.  208 
digpstire  system,  ii,  145 
beak,  ii.  145 
tongue,  ii.  151 

muscles,  iL  153 

mylo-hycideus,  iL  153 
stylo-hyoideus,  ii.  153 
genio-hyoideus,  ii.  154 
cerato-hyoideus,  ii.  154 
stemo-hyoideus,  ii.  154 
salJTaiy  gland»,  ii.  154 

accessory  follicles,  ii.  156 
alimentary  canal,  ii.  156 
mouth,  iL  156 

dilatation  of  the  fsucial 
membrane,  ii.  157 
oesophainis,  ii.  157 

in^duries,  or  crop,  iL  158 
(Pftophagus,  lower,  ii.  160 
prorentriculus,  iL  160 
proTentricnlar  glands, 
iL  161 
gastric  glands,  ii.  162 
gizzard,  ii.  163 
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Avea— digeatiYe  system— eon/Niiittl. 
intestines,  ii.  167 

duodenum,  iL  168 
mesenteiy,  ii.  168 
ileum,  ii.  168 
rectom,  ii.  168 
cloaca,  iL  168 
Tarieties,  ii.  168 
liTsr,  ii.  174 
size,  iL  174 
position,  ii.  175 
lobes,  ii.  176 
ligaments,  ii.  176 
colour,  iL  176 
gall-bladder,  ii.  177 

cyst- hepatic  duct,  iL  177 
cystic  duct,  ii.  178 
hepatic  duct,  iL  178 
pancreas,  iL  178 

structure,  ii.  179 
ducts,  iL  179 
development  of  Birds  and  peculiaritiea 

of  the  chick,  ii.  259 
generBtire  system,  ii.  242 

male  organs,  and  semination,  iL  242 
testes,  ii.  242 

periodical  Tariations  of 

size,  ii.  242 
development,  ii.  243 
Tas  deferens,  ii.  244 
penis,  ii.  244 
spermatozoa,  ii.  246 
spermatoa,  iL  245 
female  organs  and  ovulation,  ii.  246 
ovarium,  ii.  246 
development  of  the  ovarian 

ovum,  ii.  246-250 
calyx,  ii.  247 
mesometrinm,  iL  249 
clitoris,  ii.  251 
fecundation  in  Birds,  and  struc- 
ture of  the  laid  egg,  ii.  251 
accessory    generatire    structures 
and  external  sexual  characters, 
iL256 
periods  of  incubation,  iL  257 
nidification,  ii.  267 
locomotion,  ii.  112 

progression  on  land,  ii.  112 
climbing,  ii.  113 
flying,  ii.  113,  114 

velocity  of  flight,  ii.  115 
action  of  the  tail  in,  iL  115 
varieties  in  manner  of,  ii.  116 
muscular  system,  iL  84 

generd  characters,  ii.  84 
vertebrs,  muscles  of  the,  iL  84 
sacro-Iumbalis,  ii.  85 
longissimus  dorsi,  ii.  86 
obliquus  colli,  iL  86 
fasciculi  obliqui,  ii.  86 
longus  colli  posticus,  iL  87 
spinalis  dorsi,  ii.  88 
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miiacolar  gyatom    continued, 
multifldufl  sptnse,  ii.  88 
obliquo-spinales,  ii.  89 
iuterarticiilares,  ii.  89 
obliquo-transrersales,  ii.  89 
intertransvemales,  ii.  89 
leviitores  eostarum,  ii.  89 
complexas,  ii.  89 
recti  capitis  postici,  ii.  90 
trachelo-mastoideus,  ii.  90 
longus  colli,  ii.  90 
rectus  capitis  anticus  major, 
ii.  90 

minor, 
ii.  90 
rectus  capitis  lateralis,  li.  90 
obliquus  extemus  abdominis, 
ii.  90 
intemus  abdominis, 
ii.  91 
rectos  abdominis,  ii.  91 
transTersalis  abdominis,  ii.91 
diaphragm,  ii.  91 
appendico-costales,  ii.  92 
levator  cauds,  ii.  92 
adductor  caudse  superior,  ii.  92 
inferior,  ii.  92 
depressor  caudse,  ii.  92 
quadratas  coccygis,  ii.  92 
pubo-coccygeus,  ii.  92 
iIio>coccygeus,  ii.  92 
ischio-coccygeus,  ii.  93 
head,  muscles  of  the,  ii.  93 
temporalis,  ii.  93 
musseter,  ii.  93 
biventer  maxills,  ii.  93 
entotympanicus,  ii.  94 
ptcrygoideus  extemua,  ii.  94 
intemus,  ii.  94 
wings,  mucles  of  the,  ii.  94 
tn\p««ius,  ii.  94 
rhomboideus,  ii.  94 
levator  scapulae,  ii.  95 
serrator  magnus  anticus,  ii.  95 
parvus  anticus,  ii.  95 
pectoralis  minor,  ii.  95 
supra-spinatus,  ii.  95 
infra-spinatus,  ii.  95 
teres  major,  ii.  95 
subscapulariB,  ii.  95 
latissimas  dorsi,  ii.  95 
deltoides,  ii.  95 
pectoralis,  first,  ii.  96 

second,  ii.  96 
third,  ii.  97 
coraco-brachialis,  ii.  97 
extensor  plicae  alaris,  ii.  98 
extensor  metacarpi   radial  is 

longus,  ii.  98 
extensor   metacarpi   radialis 

brevis,  ii.  98 
extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  ii.  99 
flexor  metacarpi  radialis,  ii.  99 


AYB 


Aves — ^muscular 

muaclea    of    the    ;&Ji3aa 
hand,  ii  99 
legs,  muscles  of  the,  iL  99 
glutaras  estenkus,  iL  1(»^ 
medioa,  iL  1*»' 
minimus,  iL  1m 
IS,  iL  It"' 


iL  in 
qnintaia,  iL  101 
uae,  iL  101 
iliacus  intt^niis,  iL  101 
pyramid&lis,  ii.  101 
adductor  broTis   f^snorls,  :. 

101 
adductor  longos^  iL  \»\ 
adductor  magnua.  iL  IM 
obturator  interaos,  iL  l-d. 
gem^us,  iL  102 
quadiatus,  iL  102 
abductor  magnus,  iL  I  ^  1 '  > 
vastus  extemttfi,  iL  10:^ 
cnineus,  iL  102 
sartorius,  ii.  102 
biceps  flexor  cmzis,  ii  I'J 
semimembranosus,  ii.  1<4 
semintendisosTis,  ii  1  OS 
crursus,  ii.  104 
gracilis,  ii.  104 
vastus  intemus^  iL  104 
poplitens,  iL  104 
gastrocnemius   extoBCK  ^ 
104 
intemus,  iL  105 
soleus,  ii.  106 
flexor   perforans   d^ilC'TC^ 

ii  106 
flexor  performtus  digitorts. 

ii.  106 
pectinens,  ii.  107 
peroneus  lon^us,  iL  107 
tibialis  anticus,  ii.  108 
extensor    longus    dis^itcftTi 

ii.  108 
extensor  brevis  digitoma.  i 

108 
extensor  poUidsbrericsii.  \^ 
peroneus  medius,  iL  lu8 
skin,  muscles  of  the,  iL  109 
constrictor  oolU,  iL  110 

use,  ii.  110 
sterno-cervicalis,  ii.  110 

use,  ii.  119 
stemo-maxiUaris,  ii.  Ill 
dermo^transversalis,  ii  111 
platysma  myoides,  ii  111 
dermo-spinadis,  ii.  Ill 
dermo-iliacus,  ii  111 
dermo-costidis,  ii.  Ill 
dermo-ulnaris,  ii.  112 
dermo-humeralis,  ii  113 
nervous  system,  ii.  121 

olfactory  or  first  pair,  ii  121 
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res — nerrom  ^rBtem — eonimued, 

optic,  ii.  122 

tnird,  or  ocnlomotorUl,  ii.  122 

fourth,  ii.  122 

fifth  or  tngemiBal,  ii.  122 

ophthalmic  diTision,  ii.  123 
first,  ii.  123 
seoond,  ii.  123 
third,  ii.  123 

■nperior  mazilLuy,  ii.  123 

inferior  mazillaiy,  ii.  123 

facial,  ii.  124 

auditory  nerre,  ii.  124 

eighth,  ii.  124 

pneumogastric,  ii.  124 

njpogloMal,  ii.  125 

spinal,  iL  126 

oenrical,  ii.  126 

sacral,  ii.  126 

brachial  plexus,  ii.  126 

obtorator,  ii.  126 

femoral,  ii.  126 

ischial  ic,  iL  126 

tibial,  ii.  126 

peroneal,  ii.  126 
Ofgan  of  tooch,  ii.  128 

Uste,  ii.  129 

smell,  ii.  130 

hearing,  ii.  133 

sight,  ii.  133 

size  of  eyes,  ii.  136 
form,  ii.  136 
sclerotic  coat,  ii.  136 
cornea,  ii.  137 
choroid  coat,  ii.  137 
iris,  ii.  137 

marsupinm,  or  pecten,  ii.  138 
retina,  ii.  140 
aqneons  homonr,  iL  141 
oystalline  lens,  iL  141 
ritxeons  hnmonr,  ii.  141 
muscles  of  the  eyeball,  iL  142 
recti,  ii.  142 
obliqni,  ii.  142 
eyelids,  ii.  142 
membrana  nictitans,  ii.  143 
laciymal  glands,  ii.  143 
osseous  system,  iL  14 

general  characters,  ii.  14 

skeleton,  ii.  14 

dorsal  yertebrsB,  ii.  14 

sternum,  ii.  20 
keel,  ii.  23 

sacral  yertebre,  ii.  29 

pelvis,  it.  32 

fariatiotts  in  its  general  form 

and  proportions,  ii.  36 
ilium,  iL  33 
ischium,  ii.  36 
pubic  bones,  ii.  36 
caudal  rertebm,  iL  37 

taU,  ii.  37 
cerfical  veztebre,  ii.  39 


ATB 

Ares — osseous  system — eotUinued, 
\  skull,  ii.  41 

separate  cranial  bones,  ii.  43 
basioccipital,  ii.  43 
exoccipitals,  iL  44 
basispnenoid,  ii.  44 
hsmal  arch,  ii.  46 
orbitospheuoids,  ii.  46 
I  occipital  condyle,  iL  48 

mastoid,  ii.  60 
nasal,  ii.  61 
premaxiilary,  ii.  61 
maxillary,  ii.  62 
palatines,  ii.  62 
pterygoids,  ii.  63 
malar,  ii.  64 
tympanic,  ii.  64,  66 
mandible,  or  lower  jaw- 
bone, ii.  66 
fayoid,  ii.  68 
lacfymal,  ii.  68 
in  Raptores,  iL  69 
in  Cantores,  ii.  69 
I  in  Grallatores,  ii.  60 

in  Natatores,  ii.  61 
limited  nnge  of  size  of  the 

cranial  cavity,  ii.  61 
fonunina,  ii.  62 
tympanic  cavity,  iL  62 
I  orbits,  iL  62 

ol£ictory  cerebral  crura,  iL 
I  63 

{  cranial  peculiarities,  ii.  64 

scapular  arch  and  limbs,  iL  66 
!  scapula,  iL  66,  66 

ooracoid,  ii.  66,  66 
clavicles,  iL  66,  67 
humerus,  ii.  68 
radius,  ii.  71,  72 
ulna,  iL  72 
metacarpus,  ii.  73 

anchylosis  of,  ii.  73 
pectoral  limb,  ii.  74 
pelvic  limb,  bones  of^  ii.  76 
femur,  ii.  76 
tibia,  ii.  77 
fibula,  ii.  79 
toes,  ii.  82 
patella,  ii.  83 
ossification  of  parts  of  tendons* 
iL83 
peculiar  secretions  in  birds,  ii.  230 
respiiatory  mtem,  iL  209 
lungs,  ii.  209 

number,  ii.  209 
colour,  iL  210 
bronchi,  ii.  210 
arteries,  ii.  210 
air-cells,  ii.  211 
air-passages,  ii.  217 

larynx,  superior,  ii.  217 
rima  glottidis,  ii.  218 
trachea,  ii.  219 
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laiynx,  lower,  ii.  220 
■ympathetic  Bystem,  ii.  127 
tegumentuy  systein,  ii.  231 

eompoflition  of  the  tegument,  ii. 
231 
eorinm,  ii.  231 
lete  mncosimi,  ii.  231 
epiderm,  ii.  232 
scales  of  the  legs,  ii.  232 
appendages  of  the  tegument,  ii. 
233 
feathers,  ii.  233 

development,  ii.  236 
moulting,  ii.  241 
urinarr  system,  ii.  226 
adrenals,  ii.  229 
kidneys,  ii.  226 
number,  ii.  226 
sice,  ii.  227 
varieties,  ii.  227 
lobes,  ii.  227 
texture,  ii.  228 
colour,  ii.  228 
tubuli  uriniferi,  ii.  228 
arteries  and  Tsins,  ii.  228 
ureter,  ii.  228 
cloaca,  iL  229 
spleen,  ii.  230 
Azolotes  marmoratus,  oigan  of  hearing  of, 
i.  347 
pectoral  limb,  i.  170 
skulls,  i.  87 
Azolotes  {syn.  Siredon),  female  organs  of 

f  generation  of,  i.  683 
iUs,  i.  614 
eart,  i.  606 
laiynx,  i.  627 
skuU,  i.  87 
teguments,  i.  662 
Aye-aye,  bones  of,  iL  613,  e<  seq, 
muscles,  iii.  62 
Balivary  system,  iii.  406 


BADGER,  bones  of;  ii.  601 
Bagrus  filamentosus,  air-bladder  of, 
i.  491,  492 
Balaena  austialis,  skull  of,  ii.  423,  426 
Balsena  longimana,  skull  of,  ii.  426 

limb-bones,  ii.  428 
Baltena  mysticetus,  characters  of,  ii.  280, 296 

alimentary  cimal,  iii.  462 

brain,  iii.  143 

development,  iii.  732 

limb-bones,  ii.  428,  429 

mouth,  iii.  383 

nerves,  iii.  162 

teeth,  iii.  278 

thymus  gland,  iii.  668 

vertebral  column,  ii.  416,  416,  418 
Balenieeps,  beak  of,  ii.  148 

skull,  ii.  61 


BAT 

Balenids,  ehameters  of,  ii.  296 

laiynz,  iii.  587.  588»  589,  Seo 

lungs,  iii.  578 

nerves,  iii.  162 

prosencephalon,  iii.  119 

skull,  ii.  426 

teeth,  iii.  278,  279 

vertebral  column,  iL  415 
BaUenoptera,  alimentaiy  canal  oC  i>-  ^ 
464 

arteries,  iii.  546 

brain,  iii.  148 

larynx,  iii.  587 

limb-bones,  ii.  426,  426 

lungs,  iii.  679 

oigans  of  generatioii,  male,  in.  SS9 

organs  of  sights  iii.  249 

organs  of  touch,  iii.  169 

skull,  u.  419 

spleen,  iiL  561 

teeth,  iii.  265,  274,  277. 278,  r» 

vertebral  column,  ii.  418 
Bslistes,  alimentary  eanal  of,  i.  421 

dermoekeleton,  i.  193,  194 

nerves,  i.  306 

skuU,  i.  107 

teeth,  i.  377,  378,  382 
Balistini,  characters  of,  i.  11 

alimentary  canal,  L  417 
Bassaris  astuta,  limb-bonea  o^  ii.  51-'' 
Bat,  skeleton  of  a,  ii.  276.     ^  Veeprr 
BathyerguB,  alimentary  canal  o^  iiL  421  ^^ 

limb-bones,  ii.  381 

mammary  glands,  iii.  776 

mouth,  iii.  399 

organs  of  generation,  female,  m.  SST 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  231 

organ  of  sight,  iii.  246 

spleen,  iii.  560 

teeth,  iii.  266, 269,  296 

thyroid  gland,  iii.  565 
Batides,  characters  o^  L  z.  13 

teeth,  i.  381 
Batrachia,  absorbent  system  o^  i.  458 

adrenals,  i.  643 

alimentary  canal,  i.  437 

arteries,  i.  616 

blood,  i.  601 

brain,  i.  290 

characters  of,  i.  16 

fecundation,  i.  614 
oviposition,  i.  616 
development,  i.  619 

generative  system,  i.  576 
male  organs,  i.  576 
female  oivans,  i.  663 

generative  products  and  develofiBtf ^ 
L  691 
ovulation,  L  592 

gills,  i.  612 

hearing,  organs  of,  i.  347 

heart,  i.  607 
ichthyomorphous,  i.  216 
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HatFBchia,  KhthjomoTphom^^mtintisd, 
muscles  of,  i.  21  d 
kidneys,  i.  538 
larynx,  i.  627 
locomotion,  i.  262 
lungs,  i.  521 

respiratoiy  actions,  i.  630 
osseous  tfystem,  i.  46 

vertebral  column,  i.  46 
skull,  i.  86 
onilation,  i.  696 
reproduction  of  parts,  i.  566 
sight,  organs  of,  i.  337 
smell,  organs  of,  i.  330 
sympathetic  nervous  system,  i.  321 
[  t«eth,  i.  386, 392 

teguments,  i.  662 

periodical  shedding  of  theepiderm, 
L663 
thymus  body  or  gland,  i.  666 
touch,  organs  of,  i.  326 
[  reins,  i.  501,  602 

Batrachus,  arteries  of,  i.  489 
gills,  i.  481 
pectozml  limb,  L  164 
pyloric  appendage  and  pancreas,  i.  430 
Bdellostoma  heptatrema,  blood  of,  L  468 
gills,  i.  475,  477 
heart,  i.  471 
kidneys,  i.  536 
Bdeogale,  teeth  of;  iii.  307 
,  Bear,  gestation  of,  iii.  746 
'  muscles,  iii.  50 

organs  of  generation,  iii.  669 
organ  of  hearing,  iii.  234 
organ  of  sight,  iii.  262 
'  bones,  ii.  490,  et  seq, 

teeth,  iii.  336 
Beaver,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  422 
brain,  iii.  Ill 

organs  of  generation,  iiL  663,  686 
skeleton,  ii.  364 
Belone,  development  of  bone  of,  i.  21 
myelencephalon,  i.  283 
nerves,  i.  297,  306 

pyloric  appendage  and  pancreas,  i.  432 
veins,  i.  468 
Bf^ryx  Trachinidae,  air-bladder  of,  i.  493 
Bi]t>  in  reptiles,  i.  452 
Bi Diana,  characters  of,  i.  xviL  xzxviii. ;  ii. 
292 
alimentary  canal,  iii.  434-442 
Mood,  iii.  616 
development,  iii.  747»  761 
heart,  liL  626 
locomotion,  iii.  70,  72 
mammaiy  glands,  iii.  780,  783 
nervous  system,  iii.  88 
macromyelon,  iii.  88 
prosencephalon,  iii.  132 
nerves,  iii,  147 

organs  of  generation,  male.  iii.  646, 673 

female,  iii.  704 


BRA 

Bimana — tontmued. 

osseous  system,  ii.  653-686 

placenta,  iii.  760 

teeth,  iii.  322-326 

veins,  iii.  656 
Bipes  lepidopus,  lungs  o^  i.  626 
Birds.     See  Aves. 
Bison,  i.  xxxii. 
Bison  americanus,  horns  oi,  iii.  626 

female  organs  of  generation,  iii.  697 
Bison  europeus,  organ  of  taste  of,  iii.  196 

skull,  ii.  472,  473 

teeth,  iii.  361 

vertebral  column,  iL  462 
Biventer  maxillae  muscle  in  Aves,  ii.  93 
Biziura,  pelvic  limbs  of,  ii.  78 
BlennidjB,  characters  of,  i.  11 

ovulation,  i.  699 
Blennius,  myelencephalon  of,  L  276 

nerves,  i.  298,  302 

ovulation,  i.  696 
Boa,  kidneys  of,  i.  639,  640 

larynx,  i.  628 

teguments,  i.  664 
Boa  constrictor,  oviposition  in,  i.  617 

myelencephalon,  i.  291 

vertebral  column,  i.  56 
Boids,  organ  of  sight  of,  i.  338 
Bombinator  igneus,  larynx  of,  i.  627 

reproducible  parts,  i.  567 

semination,  i.  691 
Boope,  teeth  of,  i.  371 
Bos,  characters  oC  i.  xi. ;  ii.  286 

development,  iii.  738 

horns,  iii.  625,  631 

nerves,  iii.  159 

prosencephalon,  iii.  128 

teeth,  ii.  362 

vertebral  column,  ii.  462 
Bos  grunniens.  limb-bones  of,  ii.  483 
Bos  taurus,  characters  of,  i.  xxxii. 

cerebellum,  iii.  90 

liver,  ii.  482 

muscles,  iii.  42-47 

skull,  ii.  472 

vertebral  column,  ii.  461 
Bosehisman,  skull  of  the,  ii.  564 
Bothriolepis,  teeth  of,  i.  378 
Bovidie,  arteries  of,  iii.  647 

horns,  iii.  624 

limb-bones,  ii.  486 

mammary  glands,  iii.  779 

skull,  ii.  472 

teeth,  iii.  361 

urinary  system,  iii.  607 
Box,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  416 
Box  salpa,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  421 
Box  vulgaris,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  421 
Brachypterix,  characters  of,  i.  xxxiii. 

dorsal  vertebrsB  and  sternum,  ii.  24,  26 
Bradypodidae,  characters  of,  ii.  296 

limb-bones,  ii.  414 

teeth,  i.  363 
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Bradypns  didactylns.     See  CholoepuB 
Biadypus  tTidactylns,  chaiucters  of,  ii.  278 
deyelopment,  iii.  731 
laiynx,  iii.  586 
liyer,  iii.  484 
lungs,  iii.  578 

oigans  of  generation,  female,  iii.  690 
osseona  syetem,  ii.  298 

limb-bones,  ii.  307,  411,  412 
vertebral  column,  ii.  398,  400 
skull,  ii.  406,  406 
placenta,  iii.  731 
prosencephalon,  iii.  410 
Brain  of  Ayes^  ii.  118 
Fishes,  i.  271 

Mammalia, ii.  269, 270  ;m.81, 102, 751 
Reptiles,  i.  290 
Bnma  {et/n.    Abramis),    changes  accom- 
panying growth  of,  i.  612 
nerves,  i.  297 

pyloric  appendage  and  pancreas,  i.  432 
semination,  i.  589 
Bramatherium,  horns  of,  iii.  625 

skull,  ii.  473 
Brancbiostoma  (eyn.  Amphioxus),  charac- 
ters of,  i.  3,  9 
alimentary  canal,  i.  418,  414 
gills,  i.  513 
growth,  i.  61 1 

myelencephalon,  i.  269,  270 
organ  of  smell,  i.  328 
osseous  system,  i.  26,  31,  71 
Breyipennatae,  characters  of,  ii.  9 
Bmta,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  446 
characters,  ii.  278 
mouth,  iii.  387 
muscles,  iii.  19 
organs  of  generation,  iii.  655 
male,  iii.  655 
female,  iii.  689 
organ  of  sight,  iii.  246 
osseous  system,  ii.  393 
skeleton,  ii.  393 

A.  yertebral  column,  ii.  393 

ceryical,  ii.  393-402 
dorsal,  ii.  393-402 
lumbar,  ii.  393-402 
sacral,  ii.  393-402 
caudal,  ii  393-402 

B.  skull,  ii.  408 

C.  bones  of  the  limbs,  ii.  407 

scapula,  ii.  407 
clavicle,  ii.  41 1 
humenu),  ii.  407 
ulna,  ii.  407 
radius,  ii.  407 
olecranon,  ii.  407 
carpals,  ii.  408 
femur,  ii.  408 
tibia,  ii.  408 
fibula,  ii.  408 
foot,  ii.  409 

salivary  system,  iii.  399 

teeth,  ui.  272 


Bmta — etmHnued. 

tongue,  iii.  193 
Bubalus,  mammazy  glands  of,  iiL  779 

skull,  ii.  473 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  233 
Bubalus  caffer,  horns  of,  iii.  626 
Bubalus  gnu,  horns  of,  iii.  626 

limb-bones,  ii.  482 
Bubalus  moschatus,  horns  o^  iiL  626 

mammary  glanda>  iiL  779 
Bubo  mazimus,   organ   of   geaexaJosm  d 
male,  ii.  242 

organ  of  sight,  ii.  140 
Bucoonidse,  characters  of,  ii.  12 

osseous  sy8t«m,  ii.  28 
Bucephalus  oapensis,  teetli  oif^  L  395 
Bueeroe,  liver  of,  ii.  175 

osseous  system,  ii.  40 

cervical  vertebrae,  ii.  40 
skull,  iL  41,  &5,  59,  63 
Bucerotidaa,  characters  of,  ii.  11 
Bufo,  development  of,  i.  629 

fecundation,  i.  614 

pectoral  limb,  i.  1 77 

pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  183 
Bufo  agua,  pelvic  arch  and  linkbs  td,i.m 

tegument^  i.  552 
Bufo  asper,  teguments  of,  i.  551 
Bufo  calamita,  def-elopment  ot»  i.  6^ 

tegument^  i.  552 
Bufo  cinereus,  larynx  of,  i.  527 
Bufo  tuberosus,  teguments  of^  i.  551 
Bufo  vulgaris,  development  of,  i.  624 

larynx,  i.  528 

teguments,  i.  553 

vertebral  column,  L  50 
Bufonidse,  characters  of,  i.  15 
Buglossus,  characters  of,  i.  xxxiii 
Bungarus,  tegument  of,  i.  554 
Buteo,  alimentary  canal  of,  ii.  171 

larynx,  lower,  ii.  220 


CACHALOT,  teeth,  iii.  281 
Cscilia,  characters  of,  i.  15 
alimentary  canals,  i.  444 
arteries,  i.  516 
liver,  i.  440 
teguments,  i.  551 

vertebral  column.  L  50 
Cfficilia  albiventer,  pancreas  of^  i.  453 
Csecilia  intermpta,  pancreas  of,  i.  453 
Cfelacanthi,  characters  of,  i.  12 
Cselogenys,  alimentary  canal  of,  i£L  423 
larynx,  iii.  585 
limgs,  iii.  577 
mammary  glands,  iiL  775 
mouth,  iii.  386 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  652 
organ  of  hearing,  iii.  230 
organ  of  smeU,  iii.  208 
salivary  glandis,  iiL  399 
skull,  ii.  371 
Caesio,  alimentary  canal  of,  L  415 
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CaUichthyB,  fecnndation  of,  L  614 
myelencf'phalon,  L  290 
skull,  i.  108 
Callionymiu,  proloDgation  of  the  fin-rays 

of,  with  age,  i.  612 
Callisanms,  tteih.  of,  i.  403 
Callithrix  personata,  laTynz  of,  iii.  698 

onseons  0  jet  em,  ii.  629 
Callithrix   sci ureas,    deTelopment    of.  iii. 
745,  746 
rw«seoiia  BTfltem,  ii.  616,  630,  643 
proaencephaloD,  iii.  114,  124, 126,129, 

131 
organ  of  taste,  iii.  199 
Callithrix  spixii,  oeseons  system  of,  ii.  616 
Callorhjnchos  aostralis,  oyolation  in,  i.  698 
Calotes,  teeth  of,  i.  402 
Cailyptorhyncfans,  osseons  system  of,  ii.  21, 

28,  60,  68,  63 
CamelicUe.  characters  of,  i.  xxxii. 
derelopment  of,  iii.  737 
limb- bones,  ii.  481,  482 
liver,  iii.  478 
lungs,  iii.  681 
mammary  glands,  iii.  779 
muscles,  iii.  43,  44 
organ  of  taste,  iii.  196 
prosencephalon,  iii.  122 
skuU,  ii.  474 
nrinaiy  system,  iii.  607 
vertebral  column,  ii.  460,  462 
water-cells,  iii.  469 
Camelopardalis    Giraffa,   chancters  of,  i. 
xxxii. ;  ii.  286 
alimentary  canal,  iii.  471 
brain,  iii.  143 
cerebellum,  iii.  90 
gestation,  iii.  739 
horns,  iii.  631 
larynx,  iii.  696 
limb-bones,  ii.  482 
mammary  glands,  iii.  779 
muscles,  iii.  47,  49 
myelott,  iii.  76 
organ  of  taste,  iii.  196 
placenta,  iii.  739 
prosencephalon,  iii.  122 
skull,  ii.  475 
vertebral  column,  ii.  464 
Camelns,  characters  of,  ii.  286 

female  organs  of  generation,  iii.  696 
muscles,  iii.  48 
teeth,  iii.  349 
Camelos  bactrianns,  humps  of,  iii.  784 
alimentary  canal,  iii.  469,  471 
muscles,  iii.  49 
Camelns  dromedarius,  hump  of,  iii.  784 

muscles,  iii.  49 
Cancioma,  beak  of,  ii.  148 

skull,  ii.  61 
Canids,  locomotion  of,  iii.  69 
limb-l>ones,  ii.  289 
mammaiy  glands,  iiL  780 


I 


CAP 

Canidse — eontimued^ 

prosencephalon,  iii.  118 

tongue,  iii.  197 

urinary  organs,  iii.  608 

vertebral  column,  ii.  492 
Canis,  organ  of  hearing,  iiL  236 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  670 

placenta,  iii.  744 

salivary  glands,  iii.  406 

teeth,  iii.  330,  331,  332,  370 
Cania  aureus,  skull  of,  ii.  603 
Canis  anstralis,  skull  of,  ii.  603,  604 
Canis  domesticus,  characters  of,  ii.  296 

adrenalf ,  iii.  670 

aliment^y  canal,  iii.  444 

development,  iii.  709,  710,  716,  744 

lungs,  iii.  682 

lymphatics,  iii.  612 

mental  activities,  iii.  820 

nerves,  iii.  166 

organs  of  generatioD,  male,  iiL  670 

female,  iii.  700 

organ  of  hearing,  iiL  234 

organ  of  smell,  iii.  216 

pancreas,  iii.  496 

prosencephalon,  iii.  118 

salivBiT  glands,  iii.  404,  406 

skull,  u.  606,  671 

spleen,  iii.  661 

vertebral  column,  ii.  492 
Canis  lupus,  skull  of,  ii.  603 

rertebial  column,  ii.  492 
Canis  pictus,  limb-bones  of^  ii.  610 
Canis  rufus,  vertebral  column  of,  ii.  492 
Canis  vulpes,  nerves  of,  iiL  176,  176,  180 

prosencephalon,  iiL  117,  118 

scent  glands,  iii.  637 

skull,  ii.  603 
Cantharis  vulgaris,  air-bladder  of,  i.  491 
Cantores,  chancters  of,  i.  10 

pelvis,  ii.  32 

sternum,  ii.  28 

rocal  organs  of,  ii.  224 
CapitonidsB,  characters  of,  ii.  11 
Capra  hircus,  development  o^  iii.  738 

skull,  ii.  476 
Caprimulgids,  characters  of^  ii.  11 
Caprimulgus,  alimentary  canal  of,  ii.  166 

beak,  iL  147 

lower  larynx,  ii.  221 

osseous  system,  ii.  62 
skull,  ii.  62,  66 
pelvic  limbs,  ii.  83 

pancreas,  ii.  178 

tegument,  composition  of,  iL  232 
Capromys  Foomieri,  alimentary  canal  of, 
iu.  423,  424,  426 

liver,  iii.  486,  488 

mammary  glands,  iii.  776 

mouth,  iii.  387 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  662 

organ  of  taste,  iiL  192 

spleen,  iiL  660 
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GBpromys  pivhensUis,  Tortebral  colnmn  of, 

li.  367 
Capachin  monkey,  bones  of,  ii.  516,  e<  uq. 
Camux,  characters  of,  i.  xxxiii 
Carchardon  megalodon,  teeth  of,  i.  872 
CarchariaB,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  422 

heart,  i.  474 

myelencephalon,  i.  273,  276,  283 

skull,  i.  80,  81 

teeth,  i.  372 

▼ertebral  column,  i.  33,  35,  39 
Cardiodon,  teeth  of,  i.  387 
Camivora,  adrenals  of,  iii.  569 

alimentary  canal,  iii.  442 

arteries!  iii.  548 

brain,  iii.  116 

caecum,  iii.  445 

characters  of,  ii.  288 

development,  iii.  742 

dual  gland-bags,  iii.  636 

heart,  iii.  523 

liyer,  iii.  485 

locomotion,  iii.  69 

mouth,  iii.  395 

muscles,  iii.  49 

nerves,  iii.  175 

organs  of  generation,  iii.  668 
male,  iii.  668 
female,  iii.  698 

o^an  of  hearing,  iii.  234 

sight,  iii.  252 

smell,  iii.  215 

osseous  system,  ii.  457 
skeleton,  ii.  457 

A.  vertebral  column,  ii.  458 

dorsal,  ii.  458 
lumbar,  ii.  458 
sacral,  ii.  458 
caudal,  ii.  458 

B.  skull,  ii.  494 

bones  of  the,  ii.  494-506 

C.  bones  of  the  limbs,  ii.  506 

scapula,  ii.  506 
clavicle,  ii.  510 
antibrachial,  ii.  507 
radius,  ii.  507 
pelvic  arch,  ii.  607 
femur,  ii.  507 
tibi»,  ii.  507 
fibula,  ii.  507 
astragalus,  ii.  507 
foot,  ii.  507-511 

pancreas,  iii.  495 

placenta,  iii.  743 

respiratoiy  system,  iii.  581 

spleen,  iii.  561 

sympathetic  system,  iii.  181 

thymus,  iii.  568 

tongue,  iii.  197 

veins,  iii.  555 
Cartilage,  temporary,  stages  of  its  ossifica- 
tion, i.  21 
Oazyocatactes,  alimentary  canal  of,  ii.  157 


CAY 

Cassicns,  sacral  vertebis  and  stem::.. 

32,  36 
Caator  canadensis,  charBCterB  a^  iL  2@ 

alimentary  canal,  iiL  422 

castoFeum,  iii.  636 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iiL  ^ 

oigan  of  hearing,  iii.  231 

prosencephalon,  iii.  1 1 1 
Castor  fibres,  castoreum  giands  ol  iii.^>: 

mesenceph&lon,  iii.  98 

organs  of  generation,  male,  'in.UJ 

femak,  ii'-  i^' 

prosencephalon,  iii.  HO 

skull,  ii.  374 

vertebral  column,  ii.  364 
Casuarius  Bennettii,  gpneratiTc  sj«t© ' 
ii.  257 

organ  of  sight,  ii.  138. 139,  IK) 

skull,  ii.  64 
Casuarius  galeatus,  characters  oiii^ 

alimentary  canal,  ii.  l^  173 

generative  system,  ii.  242 

fiver,  ii.  177 

muscles  of  the  legs,  iL  101  _^ 

osseous  system,  ii.  23, 30, 55,59.w  f^ 

tegumentazy  system,  ii  2^2,  iw 

reins,  ii.  106 
Cat,  brain  of,  iii.  114,  117 

generation,  iii.  742 

locomotion,  iii.  69 

muscles,  iii.  50 

organ  of  sight,  iii.  253 

organs  of  generation,  iii.  671 

teeth,  iii.  374 
Gatarhina,  characters  of,  ii.  ^^ 

alimentary  canal,  iii.  432 

development,  iii.  746 

generative  organs,  male,  J";.??^, 

female,  m.  <w 

larynx,  iii.  599 

liver,  iii.  487 

mammaiy  glands,  iii.  780 

oigan  of  hearing,  iii-  236 
sight,  iii.  252 
smell,  iii.  216 

pancreas,  iii.  496 

skeleton,  ii.  517,  531,  64S 

teeth,  iii.  316  .     . 

Catarrhactes,  dorsal  vertebre,  n. »' 
Cathartes,  blood  of,  ii.  184 

heart,  ii.  185 

liver,  iL  175 

osseous  system,  ii.  27 

spleen,  ii.  230 
Caucasian,  skull  of,  ii.  569 
Cauda  equina  in  Fishes,  i.  272      .    ,.j 
Cavia  aperea,  mammitfy  gl«n«  ^^ '"" " 

salivary  glands,  iii.  398        ,  ^ 
Cavia  cobaya  (/yn.  PoroeUitf ),  «e«^°P"^ 
of,  iii.  727 

limb-bones,  ii.  880 

liver,  iii.  485 

mammary  glands  of,  iii  77^ 
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CaTia  oohtLj^—€Cntmii€d. 

mesencepfaalon,  iii.  98 
organs  of  geDer&tion,  male,  iii.  652 
Cebus  Apella,  oeseoua  system  of,  IL  529, 534 
proeencephalon,  iii.  131 
teeth,  iii.  315 
Cebiis  cHpuciDos,  arteries  of^  iii.  543 
deTetopmeot,  iii.  736 
larjDJC,  iii.  598 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  672 
OBieous  system  of^  ii.  373,  516, 530 
Cebus   faypoleucus,  dorso-lnmbar  rertebrae 

of,  ii.  515 
Centetes,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  428 
derelopment,  iii.  730 
hair,  iii.  621 
hybernation,  ii.  4 
liver,  iii.  484 

organs  of  generation,  female,  iii.  689 
organ  of  hearing,  iii.  230 
teeth,  iii.  310 
vertebral  column,  ii.  385 
-    Centrina,  rertebnil  colomn  of,  L  35 
Centriscns,  alimentary  canal  of^  L  421 
pectoral  limb,  L  164 
dermoekeletOD,  i.  193 
:    Centriscns  humeroeos,  dermoskeleion  of,  i. 
194 
Centriscns  scolopax,  dermoskeleton  of,  i.I93 

pectoral  limb,  i.  164 
Centrophoms,  heart  of,  L  474 
Centropristis  gigas,  locomotion  of,  L  254 
Centropus,  osseous  system  of,  ii.  32,  75 
Cephalaspis,  dermoskeleton  of^  i.  197 
Cephalophoa.    See  Antilope  mergens 
CephalopCeridae,  characters  of,  L  13 
Cephaloptems,  heart  of,  i.  474 
Ceratodus,  teeth  of,  L  369,  385 
Ceratophiys  comnta,  abaorbenta  of^  i.  459 
teeth,  L  392 
teguments,  i.  551 
Ceicolabe8(«y».Synethere8),  Uyerof,  iii.  485 
mammary  glands,  iii  775 
vertebral  column,  ii.  367 
Cerooleptes  candivolrnlus,  limb-bones  of, 
11.  509 
mammary  glands,  iii.  780 
teeth,  iii.  334 
vertebral  column,  iL  491 
Cercopithecus  albognlaris,  oaseoos  system 

of,  iii.  533 
Cercopithflcoa  ruber,  oascona  system  of,  iL 

533 
Cercopitheeus  sabams,  alimentary  canal  of, 
iU.  433,  434 
deTelopment,  iii.  746 
larynx,  iii.  600 
organ  of  hearing,  iii.  236 
organs  of  generation,  female,  iii.  703 
osseous  system,  ii.  533 
Cereopsifl,  period  of  incubation  at,  ii.  257 
Certhia,  characters  of,  ii  10 
psoereaa,  ii.  178 


OCT 

Cervical  nerves  in  Avea,  ii  125 
Cervidae,  characters  of,  ii.  286 

development,  iii.  738 

horns,  iii.  627 

limb-bones,  ii.  486 

mammary  glands,  iii.  779 

prosencephalon,  iii  122,  123 
Cervus  capreolus,  bonis  of,  iii.  639 

organs  of  generation,  female^  iii.  696 

development,  iii.  738 

gestation,  iii.  738 
Cerrus  dama^  hems  of,  iii  629,  631 

skull,  ii  478 
Cervus  davidianus,  horns  of,  iii.  628,  630 
Cervus  elephas,  development  of,  iii.  738 

horns,  iii  628 
Cervus  muntjac,  horns  of,  iii.  631 

limb-bones,  ii.  479 

skull,  ii.  478 
Cervus  rupus,  female  otgans  of  genaration 
of,  iii.  697 

horns,  iii.  631 
Cervus  simplicicomis,  horns  of,  iii.  631 
Cervus  taraodus,  characters  of^  i.  xzzii. 

horns,  iii.  630 

oigans  of  generation,  females,  iii  697 

skuU,  ii  478 

retebral  column,  ii  464 
Cestracion  Fhilippi,  skull  of,  i.  79 

teeth,  i.  378,  384,  398 
Cestraciontidae,  characters  of,  i.  13 
Cestrophori,  characters  of,  i  13 
Cetacea,  adrenab  of,  iii.  570 

alimentary  canal,  iii  452 

arteries,  iii.  546 

baleen,  iii.  276 

brain,  iii.  119 

characters,  ii  280 

derm,  iii  609 

development,  iii  782 

diaphragm,  iii  2 

heart,  iii  520 

liver,  iii  478^86 

muscles,  iii  24 

nervous  system,  iii  75 

organs  of  generation,  iii  655 
male,  iii.  655 
female,  iii  691 

organ  of  hearing,  iii  224 

organ  of  sight,  iii.  246 

organs  of  sight,  iii.  258 

organ  of  smell,  iii  210 

organ  of  touch,  iii  188 

osseous  system,  ii  415 
skeleton,  ii.  415 

A.  Tertebral  colnmn,  ii.  415 

cervical,  ii.  415 
dorsal,  ii417 

B.  skull,  ii.  419 

frontals,  ii.  420 
Tomer,  U.  420 
palatal,  ii.  421 
pterygoid,  ii.  421 
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Cetacea — osseous  system — continued, 

maxillaiT,  ii.  421 
prenuudllaries,  ii.  421 
malar,  ii.  421 
jaws,  ii.  422,  429 
C.  bones  of  limbs,  ii.  426 
scapula,  ii.  426 
bumeros,  ii.  427 
ulna,  ii  427 
radius,  ii.  427 
carpus,  ii.  427 
metacarpals,  ii.  428 
ischia,  ii.  429 
tibia,  ii.  429 
sacral,  ii.  429 
pancreas,  iii.  495 
respiratory  system,  iii.  578 
saliTary  glands,  iii.  896 
spleen,  iii.  561 
thymus,  iii.  568 
tongue,  iii.  193 
veins,  iii.  553 
Getiosaurus,  vertebral  column  of,  i.  69 
Chasropotamus,  characters  of,  ii.  286 

teeth,  iii.  343,  375 
Chierops,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  410 
Ch»todon,  characters  of,  i.  1 1 

teeth,  i.  370 
Chalcis,  lungs  of,  i.  525 
Chameleo,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  436,  439 
liver,  i.  452 
locomotion,  i.  263 
pectoral  limb,  i.  175,  178 
pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  191 
skull,  i.  156 
tongue,  i.  436 
vertebral  column,  i.  58 
Chameleo  bifurcus,  dermoskeleton  of,i.  193 

skull,  i.  156 
Champsa  («yn.  Alligator  palpebrosa),  der- 
moskeleton of,  i.  198 
Champsa  gibbiceps,  dermoskeleton  of,  i.  198 
Champsa  lucius,  skull,  of,  i.  138 

vertebral  column,  i.  66,  67,  70 
Champsa  mississippiensis,  idimentary  canal 
of,  i.  446 
liver,  i.  450 
teeth,  i.  408 
Champsa  nigra,  liver  of,  i.  451 
skull,  i.  138 
teeth,  i.  406 
Champsa   trigonata,  dermoskeleton  o(  i. 

198 
Characinide,  characters  of,  i.  10 
Charadrius,  generative  system  of,  ii.  257 

pelvic  limbs,  ii.  82 
Cheek 'pouches  of  Mammals,  iii.  886 
CheUinus,  skull  of,  i.  120 
Cheirogaleus  griseus,  skull  of,  ii.  529 
Cheiromeles  caudatus,  glandular  sac  of^  iii. 

634 
Cheiromeles  torquatus,  glandular  sac  of,  iii. 
634 
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Cheiroptera,  characters  of,  iL  37S,  Si 
alimentary  canal,  iii.  42S 
arteriea,  iiL  536,  542 
cerebollani,  iii.  90 
derm,  iii.  612^ 
development,  iii.  730 
lazynx,  iii.  586 
limb-bones,  iL  392 
mammary  glands,  iii.  776 
mesencephalon,  iii.  98 
mouth,  iii.  387 
museoiar  system,  iiL  1 
myelon,  iii.  74  _   ,^ 

oiffans  of  frenezaiiOB,  mik,  iii-  ^' 
*  feoiiie,iii.6^- 

organ  of  hearing.  iiL  228 

organ  of  touch,  iiL  189 

pancreas,  iiL  484 

placenta,  iii.  730 

prosencephalon ,  iii.  109 

skull,  ii.  387 

teeth,  iii.  310 

th^id  gUnd,  iii.  565 

veins,  iii.  553 

vertebral  column,  ii.  887 
Chelone,  characters  of,  i.  17 

growth  of  bone,  i.  26 

pectoral  limb,  i.  171,  173 

pelvic  an;h  and  limb,  L  iSo 
Chelone  caietta,  alimentaiy  csnsl  (4 1-  *" 

liver,  i.  450 

pancreas,  i.  454 

teguments,  i.  560  ^ 

vertebral  column,  L  61,  68 
Chelone  imbricata,  alimentaiyeiM'  ^f  -^^ 
Chelone  mydaa,  alimentary  dMl  ot, ».  *♦ 
442,  444,  445 

development,  i.  638 

lungs,  i.  525  ^-  -^r  g^- 

myTlencephalon,  i.  292, 293, 295, ... 

nerves,  i.  313,  323 

organ  of  hearing  i*  3^ 

organ  of  sight,  i.  340 

organ  of  smell,  i.  928 

ovipositioo,  i.  618 

pancreas,  i.  453  . 

pelvic  arch  and  linin»  l  **»" 

skull,  ii.  126,  128 
Chelone  planiceps,  skull  of»^  * ,-« 
Chelone  pulchriceps,  skull  oi;  i.  iw  ^ 
Chelone  Temminckii,  skuU  of,  i;  l'^ 
Chelonia,  absorbent  system  of,  i.  *» 

adrenals,  L  644 

alimentary  canal,  L  433 

arteries,  i.  520 

blood,  i.  501 

brain,  L  292 

characters  of,  i.  16 

fecundation,  i.  615 

oviposition,  L  617 

development,  L  684, 638 

generative  organs,  i.  581 
male,  i.  581 
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dielonia — ccnHnued. 
I  generative  oigans,  female,  i.  586 

hearing,  organs  of,  i.  348 
heart,  i.  508 
kidneys,  i.  541 
larynx,  i.  529 
liver,  L  449 
longs,  i.  525,  530 
capacity,  i.  526 
respiratory  actions,  i  531 
nmscnlar  system  of,  i.  231 
OOBOOOS  system,  i.  126 
sknll,  i  126 
J  veitebral  colnmn,  i.  60 

scent-glands,  L  562 
sight,  organs  of,  L  339 
smell,  organs  of,  i.  330 
;  teeth,  i.  385 

teguments,  i.  557 

neural  plates,  i  557 
thymus  body,  i.  566 
thyroid  body  or  gland,  L  565 
reins,  i.  505 
'   Chelydra  {tyn.  Chelonura)  serpentina,  ali- 
mentary canal  o^  i.  447 
derelopment,  i.  638 
^neratire  oigans,  female,  L  587 
liver,  L  450 
lungs,  i.  525 
oviposition,  i.  618 
^  pancreas,  i.  454 

skuU,  i.  131,  136 
Chelys,  heart  of,  i.  509 
organ  of  sight,  L  331 
oigan  of  taste,  i.  327 
pectoral  limb,  i.  172,  178 
e  pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  187 

teguments,  i.  560 
Chilonycteris,  teeth  o^  iii.  310 
Chimaera  monstrosa,  arteries  of,  i.  489 
myelenoephalon,  i.  276 
nerves,  i.  304 
I  semination,  i.  590 

teeth,  i.  378 

vertebral  colnmn,  i.  32,  35 
Chimsridae,  characters  of,  i.  13 

myelenoephalon,  i.  293 
Chimpanzee.     See  Troglodytes  niger 
Chiochilla,  limb-bones  of^  ii.  385 
sknll,  ii.  370 
teeth,  iii.  298,  299 
Chinchilla  lanigera,  skull  of,  370 
Chinese,  skull  of,  ii.  569 
Chiromys  madagascariensis,  as  con^Muned 

with  the  genus  Lemur,  i.  zzxv 
Chiiomys  madagascariensis,  anal  glands  of, 
iii.  637 
bnin,  iii.  124,  125 
larynx,  iii.  596 
lungs,  iii.  582 
muscles,  iii.  53,  54 
organ  of  hearing,  iii.  235 
organ  of  sight,  iii.  242 


CLU 

j    Chiromys  madagascariensis — conimued, 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  672 

female,  iii.  780 

osseoos  qrstem,  ii.  512,  513, 529,  539, 
541,  542 

teeth,  iii.  313,  314 

tongne,  iii.  198 
Chiiotes,  tegnments  of,  i.  555 
Chlamydera  macnlata,  nest  of^  ii.  258 
Chlamydosaurus,  teguments  of,  i.  556 
Chlamyphoms,  limb-bones  oi,  ii.  409 

organs  of  smell,  iii.  209 

skull,  ii.  405, 407 
Choeropns,  Umb-bones  of,  ii.  351,  354 

mnsdes,  iii.  13 
Cholcepns  didactylus,  characters  of,  ii.  297 

alimentary  canal,  iii.  450 

female  organs  of  generation,  iii.  690 

larynx,  iii.  586 

limb-bones,  ii.  306,  411,  412 

Inngs,  iii.  578 

sknll,  ii.  406 

spine  of,  ii  279 

teeth,  iii.  274 
Cholmpus  Hoffinanni,  vertebral  column  of, 

ii.  400 
Chondropteri,  characters  of,  i.  13 

vertebral  column,  i.  41 
Chromidse,  characters  of,  L  11 
Chromis,  characters  of  ,  L  11 
Chryochloris,  hair  of,  iii.  621 

limb-bones,  ii.  392 

male  organs  of  generation,  iii.  656 

skull,  ii.  389 

teeth,  iii.  301,  302,  303 
Chrysophris,  teeth  of,  i.  382 
Ciconia  alba,  generative  system  of,  ii.  257 
Ciconia  argala,  adrenals  of,  ii.  229 

air-passages,  ii.  217-219 

alimentary  canal  of,  ii.  162 

skull,  ii.  54 
Cic<mia,  dorsal  vertebrae  and  stemmn  of,ii.23 
Cinnyrus,  characters  o^  ii.  10 
Cinostemon,  oviposition  in,  i.  618 

teguments,  i.  560 

vertebral  column,  i.  61 
Cinostomi,  characters  of,  i.  9 
Cistndo  enropsea.     See  E^s  enropna 
Cistudo  triungnis,  lungs  of,  i.  526 
Citharinns,  sknll  of,  i.  116 

teeth,  i.  370 
Civet,  bones  of,  ii.  492,  el  sag. 
Cladeidon,  teeth  of,  i.  387 
Ckdobates.    See  Tupaia 
Claspers  of  Fishes,  i.  570 
Claws  of  Aves,  ii.  74 

Mammalia,  iii.  623 
dupeidjB,  characters  o^  i.  10 

myelencephalon,  i.  272 
Clupea,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  421 

nerves,  i.  297,  306 

veins,  i.  468 

vertebral  column,  i.  38 
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Clupea  harengHs,  alimentaiy  canal  of,  i.  420 

myelencephalon,  i.  283 

pancreas,  i.  432 

rertebral  column,  i.  43 
Clnpea  sprattiu,  myelencephalon  of,  i.  283 

pancreas,  i.  430 
Clnpea  pUchardos,  pyloric  appendage  of,  i. 

431 
Cnemiornis,  characters  o(  ii.  13 

pelvic  limbs,  ii.  79 
Coati,  bones  of,  ii.  601 
Cobitis,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  417 

cerrical  rertebrte  of,  ii.  303 

myelenoephalon,  i.  279 

nerves,  i.  297,  302 

organ  of  sight,  i.  335 
Cobitis  barbttlata,  blood  of,  i.  600 

organ  of  hearing,  i.  346 

teguments,  i.  647 
Cobitis  fussilis,  air-bladder  of,  i.  491 

semination,  i.  690 
Coccosteus,  dermoskeleton  of,  i.  196, 197 

locomotion,  i.  247 
Coccothraustes,  characters  of,  ii.  10 
Cod,  blood-discs  of,  i.  4 
Coleopterus,  lower  larynx  of,  ii.  221 
Coliidse,  characters  of,  ii.  12 
Colobus  ursinus,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii. 
433 

osseous  system,  ii.  619,  643 
Colopterus,  urinary  system  of,  ii.  229 
Coluber,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  447 
Coluber  constrictor,  alimentary  canal,  i.  446 

liter,  i.  460 
Coluber  guttatus,  alimentaiy  canal  of,  i.  446 

liver,  i.  460 
Colubrids,  pancreas  of,  i.  463 

teeth,  i.  396 
Colugo,  bones  of,  ii.  393 
Columba,  characters  of,  ii.  10 

alimentary  canal,  ii.  169, 160, 161, 162, 
168 

myelencephalon,  ii.  120 

sacral  vertebrae,  pelvis,  and  tail,  ii.  32  - 

scapular  arch  and  limbs,  ii.  66 

skull,  ii.  49,  68 
Columba  galeata,  scapular  arch  and  limbs 

of,  ii.  66 
Columbacei,  characters  of,  ii.  10 

alimentary  canal,  ii.  173 

liver,  ii.  177 

locomotion,  ii.  116 

pelvic  limbs,  ii.  82 

scapular  arch  and  limbs,  ii.  70 

sexual  characters,  ii.  267 

skull,  ii.  63 
Colymbus,  characters  of,  ii.  9 

arteries,  ii.  190 

locomotion,  ii.  113 

osseous  system,  ii.  28,  31,  34,  54,  61, 
71,  76,  78,  82 

pancreas,  ii.  178 
Condylura,  organ  of  smell  of,  iii.  209 


c.y 
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Conirostree,  characters  of,  ii.  10 

beak  o^  iL  146 
Conger  vnlgBris,  yeztebral  ocdvBii  d, .  • 
Conodon  antiUanus,  air-bladder  of,  L  ti 
Contest  of  ezi8tenc«s  law  of,  i.3axiT;  il ' 
Coprolites,  or  petrified  faeces,  of  Fiiba,Li 
Coracias,  akoll  of,  iL  63 
Coraddae,  characters  of,  ii.  11 
Corieus,  skall  of,  i.  119 
Corpuscles,  Panician,  i  323 

Savian,  i.  324 
Correlation,  law  of,  L  xxvii ;  iii  'S7 
Corvina,  air-bladder  of,  i.  492 

liver,  i.  426 
Corvina  trispinoaa,  air-blsdder  af>  I  ^^ 
Corvus,  characters  of ,  ii  10 

beak,  ii.  146 

eggs,  ii.  257 

organ  of  smell,  ii.  130 
Corvus  corax,  lower  laiynz,  ii  2S3 
Corvus  frugileusi,  organ  ot  sight  oC  ii 
Coryphaena  (^r^.  Lampogns),  ebd£f 

oompanyisg  growth,  i.  611 
Coryphodon,  characters  of,  ii.  ^ 

geological  remains  of,  iii  1^ 

teeth,  iii.  377 
Coiythaix,  osseous  system  ot  ii-  W-  * 
Coiythophanee,  teguments  ofi  i.  ^56 
Cossyphus,  teeth  of,  i.  371 
Cottus,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  415 

gills,  i.  480 

Uver,  i.  448  . 

male  organs  of  generstwo,  i.  va 

myelencephalon,  i.  284 

nerves,  i.  298,  302 

pectoral  limb,  i.  168  .  ^ 

pyloric  appendages  and  psncTBM,  J   , 

Cotumix,  dorsal  vertebiw  and  «<««■* 

ii.  27 
CotyUs,  gills  of,  i.  481 
Cow,  development  of,  iii.  7^ 

muscles,  42^6 
Cratseura,  teeth  of,  i.  406 
Craticus,  skull  of,  ii.  67  .  .<  <| 

Crax,  osseous  system  of,  ii.  27,J^  «' 
Crenilabrus,  aUmentaiy  cansl  of,  »•  ♦*" 

teeth,  i,  374 
Cricetufl,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii-  *^l 

liver,  iii.  486 

mouth,  iii.  386 
Crooodilis,  blood-discs  of,  i-  ^ 

adrenals,  i.  644 

alimentsry  canal,  l  ^^ 

arteries,  i.  620 

blood,  i.  601 

brain,  i.  296 

character,  i.  17 

development,  i.  684,  688 

fecundation,  i.  615 

generative  organic  i*  ^ 
male,  L  683 
female,  i.  688 

hearing,  organs  of,  >•  '^ 
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*rocodi  lia — eomiinued. 
heait,  i.  510 
kidneys,  i.  541 
larynx,  i.  529 
liver,  i.  450 
locomotion,  i.  263 
InngB,  L  526 
jnnsclpfl,  i.  222 

Tertebral  colaom,  i.  65 
Bkull,  i.  135 
OTiposition,  L  619 
respiratorj  actions,  L  531 
scent-glands,  i.  562 
sight,  organs  of,  i.  340 
smell,  organs  of,  i.  331 
teeth,  i.  406 
tet^ments,  i.  557 
th^*mus  body  or  gbmd,  L  566 
tongue,  i.  438 
Teins,  i.  505 
Crocoililurus,  teguments  of,  i.  546,  556 
Crocodilus,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  439 
derelopment,  i.  638 
growth  of  bones,  i.  25 
locomotion,  i.  262 
pectoral  limb,  i.  173 
pelvic  limb,  i,  188,  190 
sknll,  i.  135 

sympathetic  nerrons  system,  i.  323 
Crocodilus  acutus,  heart  of,  i.  510 
myology,  i.  219 
skull,  i.  137 

Tertebral  column,  i.  66,  67 
Crocodilus  biporcatna,  liver  of,  i.  451 
lungs,  i.  526 
myology,  i.  223 
oi^gan  of  hearing,  i.  349 
organ  of  sight,  i.  341 
skull,  i.  139,  146 
teeth,  i.  406 

vertebral  column,  i.  67,  68 
Crop,  or  ingluTies,  of  Aves,  ii.  158 
CroUlids,  muscles  oi;  I  225,  227 
skull,  i.  152 
teguments,  i.  554 
Tertebral  column,  L  55 
Crotalus  adamanteus,  alimentaiy  canal  of^ 
i.  446 
lirer,  i  450 
pancreas,  i.  454 
Crotalus  durissus,  kidneys  of,  i.  539 

muscles,  i.  227,  228,  229 
Crotalus  borridns,  liTer  of,  i.  448 
teeth,  i.  394,  395,  398 
tegument,  L  555 
Tertebral  column,  i.  56 
Crrptobranchns.     See  Menopoma 
Cnptodontia,  characters  of,  i.  16 
Cryptodontidie,  characters  of,  i.  16 
Cnptopas  Petersii,  teguments  of,  L  557 
Crystalline  lens  in  Atos,  iL  141 
CieloUbrids,  cfaanciers  of,  L  11 
oigtaof  smeU,  L  329 


CTP 

Ctenodus,  teeth  of,  i.  369,  378 
Cteromys,  organs  of  sight,  iiL  250 

skull,  ii.  378 
Cncnlids,  characters  of,  ii.  12 

liTer,  ii.  177 
Cnenlus,  alimentary  canal  of^  ii.  166 

donal  Tertebite  and  sternum,  ii.  28 

generatiTe  system,  iL  255,  257 

liTer,  ii.  177 
CozTuca  Inacinia,  lover  laiynz  of,  ii.  224 
Cyclobatis  oligodactylus,  peine  arch  and 

limb  of,  i.  181 
Cyclodna,  Tertebral  eolnmn  of,  i.  58 
Qrdodns  niger,  dermoekeleton  of,  i.  198 

akuU.  i.  155 

teeth,  i.  387,  388, 402 
Cydodus  nigiolutens,  kidne3rs  of,  i.  542 

teeth,  i.  402 
Cydolabrids,  characters  of,  i.  11 
Cydopterus  liparis,  gills  of,  L  481 
Cydopterus  lumpus,  alimentary  canal  of^ 
i.  421 

changes  accompanying  age,  L  612 

kidneys,  i.  534,  536 

myelencephalon,  l  284 

nerres,  i.  298,  306 

organs  of  generation,  male.  i.  569 

pelTic  arch  and  limb,  i.  180 
Cydostomi,  characters  of,  i.  9 

muscular  system,  i.  211 
Cyclura,  dermoekeleton  of,  L  198 
Cygnus,  characters  of,  ii.  9 

adrenals,  ii.  229 

air-cells,  ii.  212 

alimentary  canal,  it.  161,  164,  165 

beak,  ii.  148 

deTelopment  and  peculiarities  of  the 
chick,  ii.  265 

deTelopment  of  feathers,  ii.  241 

eggs  of,  ii.  255 

generatiTe  system,  ii.  244 

gland  for  lubricating  its  feathers,  ii.  230 

heart,  ii.  187 

lover  laiynx,  ii.  220 

organ  of  sight,  ii.  136,  139,  140 

spleen,  ii.  230 

sympathetic  system,  ii.  127,  128 

tongue,  ii.  151 
Cygnus  atntns,  derelopment  of  feathers  of, 
iL241 

period  of  incubation,  ii.  257 
Cynocephalns  poicarins,  osseous  system  of, 
iL  517,  531,  532 

spleen,  iii.  562 
Cynocephalns  sphinx,  cesophagns  of^  iii.  432 
Cynocephalns  Toth,  osseous  system  o^  ii. 

517 
Cynogale  barbatus,  limb-bones  of^  iL  510 

teeth,  iii.  331 
Cyprinids,  characters  of,  i.  10 

alimentary  canal,  L  410,  417 

arteries,  L  489 

Textebral  eolnmn,  i.  48 
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Cyprinodon,  rhamrters  of,  i.  10 
Cyprinodontidflp,  characters  o^  i.  10 
Cyprinus  carpio,  myelencephaloii  of,  i.  275, 
286 

nerrei,  i,  297 

oiigan  of  bearing,  i.  345 

sknll,  i.  104,  116 
CjpselidA,  characters  of,  ii.  11 

muscles  of  the  vings,  ii.  96 

mycIcDcephaloii,  ii.  117 

osseous  system,  ii.  21 

dorsal  vertebrae  and  sternum,  ii.  21 
scapular  arch  and  limbs,  74 
Cypselus,  alimentary  canal  of,  ii.  157 

dorsal  vertebrae  and  sternum,  ii.  28 

pelvic  limbs,  ii.  81,  83 

sacral  vertebrae  and  tail,  ii.  32 
CystiffnathuB  pachypus,  vertebral  column 

0^.50 
Cystophyra  cristata,  heart  of,  524 

teeth,  iii.  336 

vertebral  column,  ii.  496,  497 
Cystophora  proboscidea,  skull  of,ii.  496, 497 

teeth,  iii.  337 


DACELO,  pelvic  limbs  of,  ii.  81 
Dactyletbra,  larynx  of,  i.  527 
teeth,  i.  392 
teguments,  i.  551 
Dactylethra  MiUleri,  tegument  of,  i.  551 
Dactylopterus  (syn,  Cephalacanthus),  air- 
bladder  of,  i.  491 
changes  with  age,  i.  612 
locomotion,  i.  257 
myelencephalon,  i.  271 
pectoral  Umb,  i.  167 
skull,  i.  119 
Dapedius,  characters  of,  i.  12 
Dasypodidtt,  characters  of,  ii.  279,  296 

organs  of  taste,  iii.  193 
Dasyprocta,  characters  of,  ii.  270 
alimentary  canal,  iii.  423 
limb-bones,  ii.  379 
lungs,  iii.  577 
mammanr  glands,  iii.  776 
organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  651 
oi^n  of  taste,  iii.  192 
vertebral  column,  ii.  365 
Dasypus  6-cinctu8,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii. 

447 

female  organs  of  generation,  iiL  690 

limb-bones,  ii.  408 

liver,  iii.  484 

lungs,  iii.  578 
Dasypus  gigas,  skull  of,  ii.  408 
Dasypus  macrurus,  thyroid  gland  of,  iii. 

556 
Dasypus  peba,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  440 

aevelopment,  iii.  731 

heart,  iii.  620 

limb-bones,  ii.  408, 409 

liver,  iii.  484 


Dasypus  peba— cim/tmMK?. 

lungs,  iii.  677 

mouth,  iii.  390 

organ  of  tasta,  iiL  193 

oigana  of  generation,  femalf,  i'i.  <^^ 
salivary  gUnds,  iii.  400,  402,  4'Js 

skull,  ii.  404 
spleen,  iii.  560 

vertebral  column,  ii.  39S,  S94 
Dasyuridae,  muscles  of,  ii.  14 
Da^urus  laniarius,  teeth  of,  iii.  291 
Dasyurus  macruma,  aliin^BtaiT'  cm^ 
iii.  412,  420 

limb-bones,  ii.  360,  361 

muscles,  iii.  14 

oigan  of  taste,  iii.  191 

salivary  glandbs,  iiL  398 

thymus,  iii.  567 

th^id  gland,  iii.  565 

unnary  system,  iii.  606 
Dasyurus  Maugei,  akuU-boncso^  u.  K\ 
Dasyurus  ursinus,  characters  af^  iL  :^%< 

alimentaxy  canal,  iii.  411 

larynx,  iii  585 

limb-bones,  ii.  359 

mesencephalon,  iii.  98 

prosencephalon,  iii.  104 

skull,  ii.  342,  843 

teeth,  iiL  286 

urinary  system,  iii.  606 
Dasyurus  viverrinus,  female  organs  c:  p- 
neration  of,  iii.  681 

orjpan  of  taste,  iii.  191 

unnary  system,  iii.  606 
Deer,  bones  of,  ii.  464,  478 

horns,  iii.  627 

skeleton,  ii.  285 
Degeneration,  i.  xxxii ;  ii.  12 ;  iiL  79-3 
Deirodon  (syn.  Bachiodon)  scaber,  aiuLti- 
Ury  canal  of,  i.  440 

teeth,  i.  398 

vertebral  column,  i.  56,  57 
Delphinide,  larynx  of,  iii.  587,  588 

limb-bones,  ii.  427 

nerves,  iiL  162 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  224,  225 

organ  of  smell,  iii.  204 

organ  of  taste,  iii.  194 

prosencephalon,  iii.  119 

skull,  iL  424 

teeth,  iii.  279 

thyroid  gland,  iii.  565 

vertebral  column,  ii.  419 
Delphinus  delphis,  arteries  of,  iii.  536 

brain,  iii.  146 

cerebellum,  iii.  91 

female  oigans  of  generation,  iiL  691 

macromyelon,  iii.  84 

prosencephalon,  iiL  115, 120  ' 

teeth,  iii.  266,  281,  282 

vertebral  column,  ii.  417  ' 

Delphinus  griseus,  organ  of  sigbt,  iii.  2«    , 

teeth,  iii.  265,  280  > 
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DEL 

DelphinuB  lencas,  skull  of,  ii.  425 

teeth,  iii.  281 
Delphinus  tunio,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  427, 428 
organ  of  hearing,  iii.  224 
Tertebrate  column,  ii.  416,  419 
Bendrodus,  teeth  of,  i.  367,  368,  378 
Dendrophin,  locomotion  of,  i.  261 
Dentine,  oeteo-  and  yaso-,  of  the  teeth  of 

Pishes,  i.  376 
Dentirostres,  characters  of,  ii.  10 
Derivative  lav,  iii.  799 
Derm,  i.  646 

white  and  yellow  fibres,  i.  646 
of  Mammalia,  iii.  610 
Dermoekeleton  of  Fishes,  L  193 

Reptiles,  i.  198 
Dermopteri,  characters  of,  i.  7 

development  of  vertebrae  of,  i.  81 
myelencephalon,  i.  271 
Desmodus,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  429 
organs  of  taste,  iii.  192 
organs  of  touch,  iii.  190 
teeth,  iii.  311,  313 
Development,  initial  steps  of,  i.  640 
Biids,  ii.  259 
Fishes,  i.  601 
Mammalia,  iii.  711 
Reptiles,  i.  630 
Developmental  anatomy,  i.  vii 
Dichobune,  characters  of,  ii.  286 
Dichodon,  characters  of,  ii.  286,  287 

teeth,  iii.  266,  840,  376 
Dicotyles,  diaracters  of,  ii.  286 
alimentary  canal,  iii.  468 
gland  opening  on  tbe  tjrunk,  iii.  636 
limb-bones,  ii.  480, 481 
liver,  iii.  481 
organs  of  smell,  iii.  213 
teeth,  iii.  340 
vertebral  column,  ii.  468 
Dicynodon,  skull  of,  i.  159,  160 

teeth,  i.  399 
Dicynodontidse,  characters  of,  i.  16 
Dicynodontia,  characters  of,  i.  16 

skull,  i.  159 
Dicjmodon  tigrioeps,  pelvic  aich  and  limb 

of;  i.  192 
Didelphis  Azane,  development  of,  iii.  723 
Didelphis  brachyura,  alimentary  canal  of, 
iii.  411 
lunp,  iii.  577 
Didelphis  cancrivora,  month  of,  iii.  385 
teeth,  iii.  289 
vertebral  column,  ii.  332 
Didelphis,  characters  of,  ii.  276 
bmb-bones,  ii.  355 
macromyelon,  iii.  82 
mammary  glands,  iii.  774 
mesencephalon,  iii.  105 
muscles,  iii.  14 
organ  of  sight,  iii.  261 
skuU,  ii.  341 
teeth,  iii.  288 


DIP 

Didelphis  dorsigera,  mammary  glands  of, 
111.  771 
organs  of  generation,  female,  iii.  681 , 
682 
Didelphis  murina,  prosencephalon  of,  iii.  104 
Didelphis  opossum,  larynx  of,  iii.  584 

male  organs  of  generation,  iii.  648 
Didelphis  philander,  alimentair  canal  of, 
iii.  420 
organ  of  taste,  iii.  191 
Didelphis  ursina,  teeth  of,  iii.  360 
Didelphis  virgin  iana,  alimentary  canal  of, 
iii.  411 
limb-bones,  ii.  353 
mammary  glands,  iii.  769,  773 
organs  of  ^neration,  female,  iii.  682 
organ  of  sight,  iii.  248 
organ  of  taste,  iii.  191 
prosencephalon,  iii.  104 
skull,  343 

vertebral  column,  ii.  332,  334 
Didus,  characters  of,  ii.  12,  13 

skull,  ii.  48,  49,  57 
Dimorphoidon,  characters  of,  i.  18 

teeth,  i.  406 
Dinomis,  characters  of,  i.  xzxiii. ;  ii.  12, 13 
generative  system,  ii.  256 
osseous    system,   ii.  20,   21,   31,  35, 
48-51,  56,  61-66,  75,  76 
Dinosauria,  characters  of,  i.  18 

vertebral  column,  i.  70 
Dinotherium,  characters  of,  ii.  282,  296 
teeth,  iii.  343,  358,  359,  378 
vertebral  column,  ii.  440 
Diodon,  air-bladder  of,  i.  491 
alimentary  canal,  i.415 
dermoskeleton,  i.  198 
giUs,  i.  478,  481 
myelencephalon,  i.  272 
nerves,  i.  306 
skull,  i.  109,  118,  124 
teeth,  i.  878 
Diomedsea,  characters  of,  ii.  9 
locomotion,  ii.  116 
lower  larynx,  ii.  225 
osseous  system,  ii.  15,  23,  31,  61,  67» 
71,82 
Diphyodonts,  teeth  of.  iii.  283 
Sirenia,  iii.  283 
Marsupialia,  iii.  285 
RodenUa,  iii.  294 
Insectivora,  iii.  301 
Quadrumana,  tii.  318 
Bimana,  iii.  322 
Camivora,  iii.  327 
Dipnoa,  characters  of,  i.  7»  8 
Dipodid»,  organ  of  sight  of,  iii.  248 
Diprotodon,  teeth  of,  li.  406 ;  iii.  291,  293 
Dipsadids,  organ  of  sight  of,  i.  338, 
Dipsas  cynodon,  teeth  of,  i.  395 
Dipteridap,  characters  of,  i.  12 
Dipterus,  characters  of,  i.  12 
Dipus  sagitta,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  383 
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Pipus  sagitta— -«ofi^tii««f. 

liver,  iii.  485 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  654 

skull,  ii.  376 

vertebral  column,  ii.  366 
Discoboli,  skull  of,  i.  114 
Discoglossus,  teeth  of.  i.  392 
Dispholidus,  liver  of,  i.  451 
l)og,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  443 

bones,  ii.  492,  et  seq, 

ear,  iii.  235 

locomotion,  iii.  69 

organs  of  generation,  iii.  670 

organ  of  smell,  iii.  215 

teeth,  iii.  830,  331,  373 
Bolichotis,  mammary  glands  of,  iii.  775 

skull,  ii.  377 

teeth,  iii.  297 
Dolphin,  bones  of,  ii.  416,  418 

brain,  iii.  115,  119 

teeth,  iii.  282 
Dorcatherium,  characters  of,  ii.  286 
Doucs,  bones  of,  ii.  519,  «^  seq, 
Draco  volans,  characters  of,  i.  zii. 

alimentary  canal,   i.   433,  434,    441, 
445 

liver,  i.  449,  451 

locomotion,  i.  264 

male  organs  of  generation,  i.  580 

myelencephalon,  i.  268 

pectoral  limb,  i.  175 

skull,  i.  156 

teguments,  i.  556 

vertebral  column,  i.  58 
Drills,  bones  of,  ii.  532,  et  seq, 
Dromaius,  alimentary  canal  of,  ii.  162 

heart,  ii.  185,  188 

kidneys,  it.  227 

liver,  ii.  177 

lower  larynx,  ii.  220 

lungs,  ii.  210 

osseous  system,  ii.  23, 24, 33, 34,36,  52, 
64,66 

tegumentary  system,  ii.  235,  257 
Dromedary.     See  Camelus. 
Dryinus  nasutus,  teeth  of.  i.  395 
Diyophis,  oigan  of  sight  of,  i.  338 

organ  of  taste,  i.  327 
Dngong,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  455 

bones,  ii.  430 

diiiphraem,  iii.  2 

heart,  iii.  521 

pancreas,  iii.  495 

respiratory  system,  iii.  579 

teeth,  iii.  283 

urinary  system,  iii.  607 
Dules  maculatus,  air-bladder  of,  i.  491 


EAK,  parallel  between  the  eye  and  the, 
iii.  261 
Echeneis  remora,  changes  with  gxowih  of, 
i.  612 
dermoskeletoa,  i.  196 


I 


ELS 

Echeneis 

liver,  i.  426 

myelencephalon,  i.  274 

myology,  i.  211 

teeth,  i.  377 
Echidna.    See  Vipera  arietajw. 
Echidna,  characters  of,  ii.  276,  297 

cerebellum,  iii.  89 

development,  iii.  767 

mammary  organs,  iii.  766 

mouth,  iii.  383,  385,  396 

muscles,  iii.  7 

myelon,  iii.  74 

organs  of  generation,  fetmale,  iii.  64  f 
644 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  228 

oigan  of  smell,  iii.  208 

osseous  system,  ii.  811,  312 

vertebral  column,  ii.  316-^19 
limb-bones,  ii.  326-328 

prosencephalon,  iii.  102,  103,  128 

salivaiy  glands,  iii.  396,  397,  409 

teeth,  iii.  265 
Echimyids.  teeth  of,  iii.  299 
Echimys,  liver  of,  iii.  486 

mammary  glands,  iii.  776 
Echinops,  teeth  of,  iii.  309 
Edentata,  characters  of,  ii.  278,  296.     v'W 

Bruta. 
Edentula,  characters  ot  ii.  296 
Edestes,  dermoskeleton  of,  i.  194 
Elaphis  4-lineattts,  male  organs  of  ges^n- 

tion  of,  i.  680 
Elasmotherium,  characters  of,  ii.  284 
Electric  organs  of  Fishes,  i.  213,  360 
Electricity,  relations  between,  and  th«»  nerr> 

ons  and  muscular  forces,  i.  316-318 
Eleginus,  air-bladder  of,  i.  493 
Elk,  bones  of,  ii.  478 
Elephant,  alimentary  canal  oC  iii.  467 

bones,  ii.  437 

feneration,  iii.  740 

liver,  iii.  479 

mouth,  iii.  390 

muscles,  iii.  49 

nerves,  iii.  162 

nervous  system,  iii.  76 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  232 

organ  of  sight,  iii.  246 

organ  of  smell,  iii.  210 

peritoneum,  iii.  503 

proboscis,  iii.  390 

respiratory  system,  iii.  680 

skeleton  of  the,  ii.  282 

teeth,  iii.  276, 359 

tusks,  iii.  359-361 

tongue,  iii.  194 
Elephas,  charscters  of,  ii.  282 

cerebellum,  iii.  90 

muscles,  iii.  49,  66 

myelon,  iii.  76 

teeth,  iii.  266,  843,  369-361 

vertebral  eolamn,  iiL  440 
Elephas  africanus,  f>knll  of.  ii.  438.  439 
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Ziefphma  udiciu,  bnin  of,  liL  143 

derelopment,  iii.  740 
I  limb-bones,  ii.  448 

month,  in.  390 

oi^gBiis  of  generation,  female,  iiL  602 
organ  of  hearing,  iii.  232 
organ  of  sight,  iii.  260 
piXMencephalon,  iii.  123 
■kail,  ii.  439 
rertebral  colanm,  ii.  437 
FUephaa  pirimigenins,  hair  of,  iii.  618 

teeth,  iii.  362 
Elops,  sknll  of,  i.  125 
dosia,  alimentaiy  canal  of,  i.  436 
'  £mballonnia,  gUindnlar  cntaneons  sac  on 
the  anterior  border  of  the  wing  of,  iii.  638 
-  ^Emberixa,  chancten  of.  iu  10 
^Embryology,  ii.  vii,  zx 
'  £my da  eeylonensiB,  tegmnenU  of,  i.  667, 558 
Cmys,  chancten  o^  i.  17 
dierelopment,  i.  639 
pancreas,  i.  454 
pelric  arch  and  limb,  i.  187 
aknU,  i.  127,  130,  134 
Tertebnl  column,  i.  61,  64 
£mys  (9yn.  Cistndo)  euofMea,  absorbents 
of,  i.  461 
alimentary  canal,  i.  441-445,  447 
blood,  i.  501 
hearfe,  L  510 
kidneys,  L  541 
larynx,  L  529 
lirer,  i.  448,  450 
myology,  i  231-242 
organs  of  generation,  male,  i.  582, 583 

female,  L  587 
organ  of  ngfat,i.  339,  340 
pancreas,  i.  454 
pectoral  limb,  i.  173 
pelric  aich  and  limb,  L  186,  187 
skeleton,  i.  60 
sknll,  131,  132 

sympathetic  nerrons  system,  i.  322 
Emys  picta,  derelopment  of^  i  639 

oriposition,  i.  618 
EiTiTs  reticulata,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  464 
'  blood,  i.  601 
liver,  i.  450 
pancreas,  i.  454 
£mj9  serrata,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  446 
blood,  i.  501 
liTOT,  i.  450 
pancreas,  i.  454 
Kmvs  tempin,  liTer  of,  i.  450,  454 
Znbydia,  alimentary  canal  of,  iiL  445 
mammary  glands,  iii.  780 
organ  of  hearing,  iii.  234 
teeth,  iii.  333.  336 
Entelodon,  chancten  oC  ii.  286 
Eperlanns,  nerves  ol^  i.  298 
Ephippos,  changes  aoeompanying  growth 
of:  i.  612 
organ  of  hearing  i.  343 


I 


EBI 

Ephippns — contmutd 

aknll,  i.  108.  110,  HI 
Epibnlns.     Ree  Spams 
Epiderm,  i.  545 

Ares,  ii.  232 

Mammalia,  iii.  613 
Epigenesis,  iii.  809 
Equation,  organic,  i.  zzrii 
EqnidjB,  chancten  of,  ii.  283, 296 ;  iii.  791 

arteries,  iii.  534 

derelopment,  iii.  737 

epiderm,  iii.  616 

larynx,  iii.  593 

limb-bones,  iii.  308 

skuU,  ii.  451 
Equus  cabal  Ins,  chancten  of,  i.  xxxii,  360 ; 
iL  285,  305,  310 

adnnals,  iii.  670 

alimentary  canal,  iiL  458-460 

cerebellum,  iiL  91 

development,  iii.  734-736 

epiderm,  iii.  616 

hair,  iii.  617 

heart,  iii.  522 

larynx,  iii.  592 

limb- bones,  iL  456 

lirer,  iii.  479 

mammary  glands,  iii.  778 

macromyelon,  iii.  85 

mesencephalon,  iii.  98 

mouth,  iii.  391 

muscles,  iiL  27,  32,  34. 39, 40,  41,  67 

oigans  of  generation,  male,  iii.  664-667 

female,  iii.  694 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  232 

organ  of  smell,  iii.  212 

organ  of  ta^^,  iii.  195 

prosencephalon,  iii.  114,  120,  121,  123 

pancreas,  iii.  495 

saliTary  glands,  iii.  403 

skull,  ii.  451,  453 

spleen,  iii.  561 

teeth,  iii.  340,  343,  352,  355 

thjrroid  gland,  iii.  665 

urinary  syitem,  iii.  607 

Tertebnl  column,  iL  447 
Equus  asinns,  alimentary  eanal  of,  iiL  446 

epiderm,  iii.  616 

prosencephalon,  iii.  142 

thyroid  gland,  iii.  565 
Equus  quagga,    alimentary  canal    of,   iii. 

448 
Equus  zebra,  alimentary  canal  o^  iii.  448 

epiderm,  iiL  616 

Inbitat,  iii.  794 
Esquimaux,  sknll  o(,  iL  566 
Erethixon,  lirer  of.  iii.  485 

mammary  glands,  iii.  775 
&iculus,  teeth  of,  iii.  309 
Eiinaoeids,  characten  of^  ii.  296 

skull,  ii.  390 
ens  enropeus,   alimentary  canal  of, 

•••         JAW 
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Erinaceos  earopeus — eoiUinued, 

arteries,  iii.  635 

brain,  iii.  108 

characton,  ii.  297 

developinent,  iii.  730 

hair,  iii.  621 

hybernation,  ii.  4 

larynx,  iii.  586 

liTer,  iii.  484 

longs,  iii.  577 

mammary  glanda,  iii.  776 

mnscloB,  iii.  18,  19 

myelon,  iii.  74      ^ 

organs  of  f^^eration,  male,  iii.  689 

pancreas,  iii.  494 

placentA,  iii.  730 

prosencephalon,  iii.  109 

skull,  ii.  390 

spines,  iii.  622 

spleen,  iii.  660 

subcutaneous  fat,  iii.  785 

teeth,  iii.  308 

thymus,  iii.  568 

veins,  iii.  563 

Tertebral  column,  ii.  385 
Erythrinus,  skull  of,  i.  116,  120 
Erythrinus  salvus,  air-bladder  of,  i.  492 
Erythrinus  tseniatus,  air-bladder  of,  i.  492, 

494 

Eiyx  iaculus,  teguments  of,  L  654 
EsocidsB,  characters  of,  i.  10 
Esox  lucius,  characters  of,  i.  10 
alimentary  canal,  i.  421 
arteries,  i.  489 
development,  i.  608 
nerves,  i.  297 
organ  of  sight,  i.  340 
ovulation,  i.  595 
teeth,  i.  381 
teguments,  i.  547 
veins,  i.  468 
vertebral  column,  i.  87 
Eucnemis,  teeth  of,  i.  392 
Euphones,  alimentary  canal  of,  ii.  161,  166 
Euphysetes  simus,  larynx  of,  iii.  588 
skull,  ii.  426 
teeth,  iii.  281 
vertebral  column,  ii.  416 
Eupleres,  limb-bones  of,  ii,  610 
Euphractus,  teeth  of,  iii.  273 
Evolution,  iii.  809 

Exocoetus,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  413 
locomotion,  i.  257 
myelencephalon,  i.  271 
pectoral  limb,  i.  168 
teeth,  i.  377 
Eye  of  Aves,  ii.  142 
of  Fishes,  i.  332 
Mammalia,  iii.  246 
Beptiles,  i.  337 

FACIAL  angle,  progression  of  the,  ii.  571, 
572 


Fsdoes,  petrified,  ot  oopxoUtes,  affFislHs.  L 


I    Tr 


Faloo,  adrenals  of,  ii.  230 

appendages  of  the  tfeigmnent,  n.  f^l 
m^e  organs  of  generation,  iii.  2A1 
organ  of  sight,  ii.  137 
osseous  system,  lL  3^  60 
Feathers,  component  parts  of,  ii.  233 
development,  ii.  236 
moulting,  ii.  241 

unctuous  fluid  of  Hirds  for  InbiKa^:^ 
ii.  230 
Felids,  alimentary  canal  of^  iii.  4^ 
brain  o^  iii.  116,  118,  12d»  ItS 
locomotion,  iiL  69 
mammary  glands,  iii.  780 
muscles,  iii.  51 
nerves,  iii.  159, 181 
organ  of  hearing,  iii.  235 
osseous  system,  ii.  488 
skeleton,  iiL  488 
limb-bones,  iii.  510 
placenta,  iii.  742-744 
teeth,  iii.  328,  330,  369,  370 
orinaiy  system,  iii.  605 
Felis  caracal,  organ  of  taste  of,  iii.  19S 
Felis  catus,  development  of,  iiL  743 
larynx,  iii.  596,  597 
mammary  glanda,  iii.  780 
muscles,  iii.  51 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iiL  6'! 
organ  of  sight,  iii.  252 
pancreas  Asellii,  iii.  512 
prosencephalon,  iii.  116,  117 
skull,  ii.  506 
tongue,  iii.  198 
Felis  jubata^  brain  of,  iii.  1 18 
Felis  Leo,  alimentary  canal  of,  iiL  442, 41^ 
arteries,  iii.  535 
development,  iii.  744 
heart,  iii.  523 
larynx,  iii.  596 
liver,  iii.  485 
locomotion,  iii.  70 
lungs,  iii.  582 
mane,  iii.  641 
muscles,  iii.  51 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  671 
organ  of  sight,  iiL  252 
organ  of  smell,  iii.  216 
osseous  system,  ii.  288  et  se>q. 
limb-bones,  ii.  288,  289 
vertebral  column,  ii.  492,  493 
skull,  ii.  505,  506 
pelvis,  ii.  511 
pancreas,  iiL  496 
teeth,  i.  362 ;  iii.  327,  328 
tongue,  iii.  198 
Felis  leopardus,  female  organs  of  gesers- 
tion  of,  iii.  700,  701 
organ  of  taste,  iii,  198 
Felis  on9a,  nerves  of,  iii.  175,  181 
organ  of  taste,  iii.  198 
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Felis  tigris,  heart  of,  iil.  523 
lungs,  ill.  682 

male  oif^ans  of  generation,  iii.  671 
oigan  of  hearing,  iii.  234,  235 
fiknll,  ii.  505 
Fiber  sibethicus,  sknll  of,  ii.  375 
Fins  of  Fishes,  i.  252 
Fishes.     See  Pisces 
Fistnlariidse,  characters  of,  i.  13 

vertebral  colnmn,  i.  41 
Fissirostres,  characters  o^  ii.  10 

beak,  ii.  147 
Flat-head  Indian,  skull  of,  ii.  568 
Flounders,  absence  of  air-bladder  in,  i.  255 
Fcetal  formation  in  Mammalia.     See  Mam- 
malia, 
modifications,  iii.  751 
circulation,  iii.  755 
Foot  in  Artiodactyla,  ii.  286 
Bmta,  ii.  4U9 
GamiTora,  ii.  507 
Man,  ii.  576 
Marsupialia,  ii.  361 

pedes  saltatorii,  ii.  361 
Perissodactyla,  ii.  457 
Proboscidia,  ii.  444 
Formifaction,  iii.  pp.  499,  514,  559,  563, 

569,  813 
Fox,  bones,  ii.  492,  et  eeq, 
brain,  iii.  118 
nerves,  ii.  175 
FrancolinuB,  dorsal  vertebrie  and  sternum 

of,  ii.  27 
Fratercula,  external  sexual  characters  of, 
ii.  257 
skull,  ii.  61 
Fregilus,  bones  of,  ii.  32 
Fringilla,  characters  of,  ii.  10 

oigan  of  touch,  ii.  128 
Fringilla  cielebs,  eggs  of,  ii.  257 
Frog,  blood-discs  of,  i.  4 
Galvani's,  i.  315-317 
locomotion,  i.  262 
Fulica,  locomotion  of,  ii.  113 
Fnmaria,  lower  larynx  of,  ii.  224 


GADIDiB,  characters  of,  i.  10 
air-bUdder,  i.  493 
liver,  i.  425 
pectoral  limb,  i.  163 
pyloric  appendages  and  pancrctis,   i. 
430 
Gadus,  air-bladder  of,  i.  492 
alimentary  canal,  i.  421 
arteries,  i.  489 
gills,  i.  481 
nerves,  i.  297 
pyloric  appendages  and  pancroafi,   i. 

432 
veins,  i.  468 
vertebral  column,  i.'  43 


GAS 

Gadus  SBgleftnus,  vertebral  column  of,  i.  40 
Gadus  callarias,  gills  of,  i.  483 
Gadus  navaga,  air-bladder  of,  i.  492 

vertebral  column,  i.  38 
Galago  calabariensis,  csecum  of,  iii.  431 
Galago  Moholi,  csecum  of,  iii.  431 
Galaxidie,  characters  of,  i.  10 
Galbulidse,  characters  of,  ii.  1 1 
Galecynus,  skull  of,  ii.  503 
Galeocerdo,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  422 
Galeopitheciis    Philippinensis,    alimentary 
canal  of,  iii.  429 

interfemoral  flap,  iii.  612 

lungs,  iii.  577 

male  organs  of  generation,  iii.  657 

vertebral  column,  ii.  512 
Galeopithecus  volans  {syn.    Temminckii), 
alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  430 

limb-bones,  ii.  398 

nipples,  iii.  776 

skull,  ii.  387,  526 

spleen,  iii.  562 

teeth,  iii.  311,  312,  813,  369 

vertebral  column,  ii.  512 
Galesaurus,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  409 
Galeus,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  423 

female  organs  of  generation,  i.  575 

heart,  i.  474 

kidneys,  i.  536 

liver,  i.  426,  427 

organ  of  sight,  i.  334,  836 

vertebral  column,  i.  83,  35 
Galiotes,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  445 
Gall-bUdder,  i.  427.  451 ;  ii.  177 
Gallinacei,  characters  of,  ii.  10 

alimentary  canal,  ii.  159,  173 

dorsal  vertebrae  and  sternum,  ii.  27 

sacral  vertebne,  pelvis,  and  tail,  ii.  32 
Gallinula,  locomotion  of,  ii.  113 
Gallophasis,  generative  system  of,  ii.  257 
G^Uus,  characters  of,  ii.  14 

alimentary  canal,  ii.  159 

arteries,  ii.  203 

development,  ii.  259-262 

generative  system,  iu  243,  245,  216- 
254 

nerves,  ii.  122 

nervons  system,  ii.  118 

osseous  system,  ii.  14,  27 
Galvani's  frog,  i.  815-317 
Ganglionic,  or  sympathetic  system,  i.  267 
Ganglions,  absorbent,  iii.  604 
Ganocephala,  characters  of,  i.  xxxviii.  6,  14 

skull,  i.  85 
Gunoidei,  characters  of,  i.  xxvii,  12 

vertebral  column,  i.  41 
Gasterostens,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  421 

dermoskeleton,  i.  193 

development,  i.  601 

fecundation,  i.  614 

nerves,  i.  298 

ovulation,  i.  594,  596,  599 
Gasterostous,  ovarian  egg  of  the,  i.  1 
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Gastric  {;Iand8,  ii.  162 
Qastiic  juice,  iiL  437 
GarialU,  liver  o^  i.  461 

teeth,  i.  406 
Gecko,  reproducible  part«  of,  i.  667 

locomotion,  i.  263 
Geckotidse,  Iftmjx  of,  L  629 

locomotion,  i.  263 
Gempylns,  characters  of,  i.  xzziii 

changes  accompanying  growth,  i.  612 
Generative  products  and  deyelopment  in 
Hsematodja,  i.  689 

Fishes,  i.  689 

Reptiles,  i.  614 

Aves,  ii.  261 
G^ococcyx,  osseous  system  of,  ii.  34, 36 
Geomys,  thyroid  gland  of,  iii.  666 
Gibbons,  bones  of,  ii.  620,  et  teq. 

muscles,  iii.  63 
Giraffe,  alimentary  canal  o^  iii.  471 

bones,  ii.  463,  476 

brain,  iii.  114 

development,  iii.  789 

horns,  iii.  627 

liver,  iii.  480 
Glareola,  sternum  o(  ii.  26 
Glaucopis,  wattles  of,  ii.  129 

alimentary  canal  of,  ii.  171 
Glisorex.     See  Tapaia 
Glyphisodon  saxatilis,  liver  of,  i.  426 
Glyphisodon,  vertebral  column  of,  i.  44 
Gl^ptodon,  characters  of,  ii.  297 

limb-bones,  ii.  409 

skull,  ii.  406 

teeth,  iii.  271,  273 

vertebral  column,  ii.  393,  396 
Gyps,  osseous  system  of,  ii.  17»  36,  40 
G^t,  oigans  of  generation  of,  iii.  667 
GK>bie80x,  gills  of,  i.  480 
Gobioid  fishes,  locomotion  of,  i.  267 
Gobius,  fecundation  of,  i.  614 
Gobiidffi,  characters  of,  i.  14 
Goniopholis,  dermoskeleton  of,  i.  199 
Goose,  blood-discs  of,  i.  4 
GoriUa.     See  Troglod^s  Gorilla 
GKmra,  characters  of,  li.  10 

dorsal  vertebne,  ii.  27 

sacral  vertebrae,  pelvis,  and  tail,  ii. 
32 

sexual  characters,  ii.  267 
Grallatoree,  character  of  the  order,  i.  9 
Grampus,  teeth  of,  iii.  281 
Ghreeniander,  skoU  of,  ii.  666 
Ghrus,  alimentary  canal  of,  ii.  178 

pancreas,  ii.  178 
Gtus  antigone,  lower  laiynx  of;  ii.  220 

osseous  system,  ii.  22,  81 
Grus  cinerea,  air-passages  of,  ii.  218 

lower  laiynx,  ii.  220 

skull,  ii.  68 
Grus  Stanleyanus,  lower  laiynx  of,  ii.  220 
Grus  vizgo,  geneiutive  system  of,  ii,  243 

liver,  ii.  177 


Grus 

lower  laiynx,  iL  220 

osseous  system,  iL  23,  81 
Guinea-pig,  generation,  iiL  727 

organs  of  ganemtion,  iii.  Sit 

osseous  system,  ii.  380 
Gulo  arcticus,  ozgan  of  I><mmw^  qC'^  i\ 

skull,  ii.  501 
Gymnarchus  niloticiiB,  electxie  cszaa  i 

L360 
Gymnetrus,  air-bladder  of;  i.  493 
Gymnodontidse,  characters  o^  L  11 
Gymnopus,  skull  of,  i.  130 

vertebral  column,  L  61 
Gymnotide,  characters  of,  i.  10 

pelvic  arch  and  Umb,  i.  179 
Gymnotus,  alimentary  canal  o^  L  <K^ 

arteries,  i.  489 

electric  organs,  i.  350 

muscles,  i.  21 1 

vertebral  column,  i.  43 
Gymnotus  electricus,  air-bladder  cf.  L  • 

electric  organa,  i.  352--364,  Sat  'r 

male  oij^ans  of  generadon,  i  ^ 

nerves,  i.  273 

Gymnotus  equilabiatus,  air-Uadtkr  s. 

491 
Gymnnra,  skull  of,  ii.  890 

teeth,  iii.  308 
Gypogeranus,  alimentary  canal  oC  i:- 1' 

osseous  system,  ii.  23 

dorsal  vertebrae  and  eterszz.  - 
23 

pelvic  limbs,  ii.  81 

GyrenoephaU,  characters  of,  ii.  272 

brain,  iii.  1 14 

generative  OT||an8,  iii.  841 

locomotion,  iii.  24 

nerves,  iii.  147 

nervous  system,  iii.  98,  ei  eeq. 
mesencephalon,  iii.  98 
prosencephalon,  iii.  99,  Hi  :> 

urinary  system,  iiL  604 
Gyrosteus,  growth  of  bones  o^  i.  24 

TTABROCOMA,  manmuuy  ^snds ..:. 

Hsematociya,  absorbent  system  of,  i.  +^ 
circulating  system,  i.  463 
digestive  system,  i.  359 
dental  tissues,  i.  369 

generative  products  and  develepopr 
i.  689  ^ 

generative  system,  i.  668 

muscular  system,  i.  200 

nervous  system,  i.  266 

nervous  tissues,  i,  266 
myencephalie  membianee,  L  i^ 
sympathetic    nervous    sptesL . 

organ  of  touch,  i.  326 
taste,  i.  327 
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origan  of  smell,  i.  328 
sight,  i.  331 
hearing,  i.  342 
electric  organs,  i.  350 
orderB,  L  9 

L  Cirrostomi,  L  9 
IL  CSrclostomi,  i.  9 
m.  Malaooptm,  i.  9 
IV.  Anaranthini,  L  10. 
V.  Aeanthopteri,  i.  10 
VI.  Plectognathi,  i.  11 
VIL  Lophobranchii,  L  12 
VUL  Oanoidei,  i.  12 
IX.  Holocephali,  i.  12 
X.  Plagiostomi,  i.  13 
XL  ProStopteri,  L  14 
XIL  Ganoeephala,  i.  14 
XIIL  Labjriiithodontia,  L  14 
XIV.  Batraehia,  i  15 
XV.  IchthjopteiTgia,  i.  25 
XVI.  SanroptoiTgia,  L  16 
XVIL  AnomodoDtia,  L  16 
XVin.  Chelonia,  L  16 
XEX.  Lacertilia,  i.  17 
XX.  Ophidta,  i.  17 
XXL  Crocodilia,  L  17 
XXIL  Dinosanna,  i.  18 
XXUL  Pterosaaria*  i.  18 
oaoeons  system,  i.  19 

rlawwew  of  bone,  i  26 
composition  of  bone,  i.  19 

proportions  of  hard  and  soft 

matter,  L  19 
chemical  composition,  i.  20 
dermoskelfton,  i.  193 
development,  i.  21 
growth,  i.  23 
pectoral  limb,  i.  163 
pelTic  arch  and  limb,  L  179 
scapular  azch  and  appendages,  i. 

161 
sknU,  i.  71 
Tsrlebne,  i.  80 
pecnliar  and  ductless  glands  and  re- 
producible parts,  L  562 
respiratory  system,  i.  468 
subclasses,  L  7 

I.  Dermopteri,  i.  7 
n.  Teleostomi,  i.  7 
m.  Plagiostomi,  i.  8 
IV.  Dipnoa,  i.  8 
V.  Monopnoa,  i.  9 
tegumentaiy  system,  i.  545 
urinary  system,  i.  533 
Hiematopos,  palyic  limbs  of,  ii.  82 
Hsmatotherma,  characters  of,  i.  7  ;  ii.  1-4 
thermogenous  organic  conditions,  ii.  1 
their  results,  it  3 
characters  and  orders  of  the  class 
Atcs,  ii.  5 
Hair  of  Mammals^  iiL  616 
HaUdroma,  pelric  limba  of,  ii.  82 


HEL 

Halictus,  bones  of,  ii.  21 

alimentary  canal,  ii.  171 
Halichoms  grisens,  vertebral  column  of,  ii. 

494 
Halicore,  characters  of,  ii.  281,  296 

alinifincai^  canal,  iii.  455,  457 

arteries,  iii.  547 

hearty  iii.  521 

lazynz,  iii.  589 

lungs,  iii.  579 

muscles,  iii.  2 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  660 

female,  iiL  692 

organ  of  si^t,  iiL  250 

oigan  of  smell,  iiL  210 

oigan  of  taste,  iii.  194 

pancreas,  iii.  495 

skeleton,  L  361,  363,  365 

Teitebral  column,  iL  429,  430 
skull,  ii.  433-436 

spleen,  iii.  561 

teeth,  iiL  283 

urinary  system,  iii.  607 
Halcycm,  eggs  of,  ii.  256 
Halieutiea,  gills  of,  L  478 

organ  of  touch,  i.  326 
Halmaturus  Bennettii,  female  organs   of 
generation  of,  iii.  683 

limb-bones,  ii.  348 

skull,  ii.  345 
Hamsters,  alimentaiy  canal  of,  iiL  421 
Hand  of  Man,  ii.  573 

Hapale  jaoehns,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii. 
432 

dcTelopment,  iii.  745,  746 

larynx,  iii.  698 

osseous    system,    iL  515,    529,    530, 
542 

prosencephalon,  iiL  129 

teeth,  iiL  315 
Hapalotis,  teeth  of,  iii.  365,  382 
Haplodactylus,  teeth  of,  i.  371 
Hare.     See  Lepns 
Harpactes,  dorsal  yeitebne  and  sternum  of, 

ii.  28 
Harpeia,  bones  of,  iL  17i  36 
Hatteria.     See  Rhynchocephalus. 
Hedgehog,  alimentaiy  canal  of,  iiL  427 

bones,  iL  385 

muscles,  iiL  18 

oigans  of  generation,  iii.  656 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  229 

spines,  iiL  621 

teeth,  iii.  301 
Helamys  capensis,  glands  opening  upon  the 
head,  iii.  634 
and  upon  the  trunk,  iii.  636 

heart,  iiL  520 

limb-booes,  ii.  382,  383 

liver,  iii.  485 

lungs,  iii.  577 

skull,  ii.  376 

▼ertabral  column,  ii.  365 
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Heliastes  inaolatus,  air-bladder  of,  i.  491 
Helostomns,  teeth  of,  i.  378 
Hemipodius,  sacral  vertebre  of,  ii.  82 
Heptanchns,  heart  of,  i,  474 
Tertebral  column,  i,  37 
Herpestes  Ichneumon,  mammary  glands  of, 
iiL  780 
skull,  ii.  603 
Herpestee  mnngo,  skull  of,  ii.  503 
Herpestes  pencillata,  limb-bones  ot  ii.  510 
Heipeton  tentaculatum,  organ  of  taste  o^ 
i.  827 
tegument,  i.  655 
Heterobranchns,  gills  of,  i.  487 

skull,  i.  108 
Heterodon  niger,  alimentary  canal  of,  i. 

446 
Heteropygii,  characters  of ,  i.  10 
Hexanthus,  heart  of,  i.  474 
Hezaprotodon,  teeth  of,  iii.  347 
Hierax,  osseous  system  of,  ii.  27 
HippocampidiB,  characters  of,  i.  12 
Hippocampus,  mamupium  of,  i.  614 
Hippoglossus  vulgaris,  nerves  of,  i.  297i 
299 
skull,  i.  110,  112,115 
vertebral  column,  1.  42 
Hippohvus,  teeth  of,  iii.  343 
Hippanon,  characters  of,  i.  xzxii ;  ii.  284 ; 
iii.  791 
limb-bones,  ii.  309 
teeth,  iii.  340,  342 
Hippopotamus,  characters  of,  ii.  283,  286 
aumentary  canal,  iii.  466 
bones,  ii.  457,  465 
lungs,  iii.  581 
organ  of  hearing,  iii.  232 
organ  of  smell,  iii.  213 
prosencephalon,  iii.  122 
BkuU,  ii.  465,  466,  470 
teeth,  iii.  340,  343,  346. 
Hirundo,  characters  of,  ii.  10 
eggs,  ii.  267 
muscular  system,  ii.  84 
Histiophorus,  skull  of,  i.  114 
Histiurus  («yi>.   Lophura),   dcrmobkeleton 
of,  i.  198 
teeth,  i.  402 
teguments,  i.  556 
vertebral  column,  i.  60 
Histology,  L  viii. 
Holconoti,  development  of,  i.  614 
Hog.     See  Sus 

Holocentrum  hastatum,  liver  of,  i.  425 
Holocentrum  orientale,  liver  of,  i.  425 
Holocentrum   Sogho,  alimentary  canal  of, 
i.  438 
liver,  i.  426 
Holooephali,  characters  of,  i.  12 
vertebral  column,  i.  35,  41 
Holoptychids,  characters  of,  i.  12 
Holoptychiup,  teeth  of,  i.  378 
Homalopsis,  teeth  of,  i.  395 


HOM 

Homo,  characters    of,    L   aai,   xri.  is 
xzzviii,  4  ;    ii.  273,  274,  2*1.  "JJ. 
298,  298 
absorbent  system,  iiL  507 
alimentary  canal,  iii.  38S,  434 
moudi,  iii.  396 
salivHiy  system,  iuu  405-4  S 
stomach,  iii.  434 

arteries,  iii.  4?6 
intestinal  canal,  iiL  437 
colon,  iii.  440 
duodenum,  iii.  441 
caBcum,  iii.  441 
rectum,  iiL  442 
pelvis,  iii.  442 
circulating  ^ystem,  iii.  513 
blooC  i.  4  ;  iii.  514 
heart,  iii.  525,  530-532.  vSi 
pericardium,  iii.  52o 
auricles,  iii.  525-527 
ventricles,  iiL  526,  hT, 
endocardium,  iii.  528 
muscles  of,  iii.  528 
arteries,  iii.  534,  548 
veins,  iii.  550,  556 
spleen,  iii.  557,  562 
thyroid,  iii.  566 
thymus,  iii.  568 
adrenals,  iiL  569,  570 
generative  system,  iii.  673 
male,  iii.  642,  673,  674 
female,  iii.  704— 70S 
ovaria,  iii.  704 
oviduct,  ill.  704 
uterus,  iii.  704 
external  ports,  iiL  Tn^ 
generative  products  and  dexrl. t  j-: 
iiL709 
ovulation,  iii.  709 
ovipont,  iii.  711 
corpus  luteum,  iii.  712 
impregnation,  iii.  713 
development,  iii.  747,  et  gtq. 
liver,  iii.  483,  487,  488,  491 
locomotion,  iii.  64,  65 
lymphatics,  iii.  507,  509-511 
mammary  glands,  iii.  780 
muscles,  iiL  54,  55,  59,  61,  62 
nerves,  iii.    148.    149,    154,  lo7-l 

161,  166,  167,  178,  181,  184 
nervous  system,  iii.  75 

myelon,  iii.  75,  76,  77,  78 
encephalon,  iii.  79 
macpomyelon,  iii.  81,  82,  S3,  v 
cerebellum,  iii.  88,  92-97 
prosencephalon,  iii.  124. 127-:' 

138-141,  142 
cerebrum,  iii.  134 
size  of  brain,  iii.  144-146 
membranes  of  the  brain,  iii.  It^^ 
nerves,  iii.  146 
ganglia,  iii.  184 
organ  of  touch,  iii.  187 
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Tomo:  — etmiimteiL 

oigan  of  taste,  iii.  190,  199-203 
gmell,  iii.  206,  217 
healing,  iil   219,  225,  237- 
254 
bones  of  ear,  iii.  219, 237 
muscles,  iii.  240,  245 
sight,  iii.  246,  252 
ejebaU,  iii.  246 
appendages  of  the  eje, 

iii.  258 
parallel  between  the  eye 
and  the  ear,  iii.  261 
osseons  system,  ii.  294,  553 
skeleton,  ii.  553 
[  A.  Tertebral  column,  ii.  553 

cervical,  ii.  554,  557 
dorsal,  ii.  554 
lumbar,  ii.  554 
sacral,  ii.  556 

B.  sknll,  ii.  558 

form,  ii.  558 
bones  of,  ii.  559 
ethnic  variety,  ii.  563 

C.  bones  of  the  limbs,  ii.  572 

clavicle,  ii.  572 
scapula,  ii.  572 
humerus,  ii.  573 
radius,  ii.  573 
ulna,  ii.  573 
hand,  ii.  573 
ilium,  ii.  574 
ischium,  ii.  574 
pelvis,  ii.  575 
fuot,  ii.  576 
femur,  ii.  577 
tibia,  ii  577 
patella,  ii.  581 
relations  to  archetype,  ii.  581 
pancreas,  iii.  497 
peritoneum  and  appendages,  iii.  500, 

501 
respiratory  system,  iii.  572 
lungs,  iii.  573.  582 
huynz,  iii.  582,  583,  601,  632 
teeth,  iii.  266,  322,  362,  376 
tegumentaiy  system,  iiL  613 
derm,  iii.  613 
epiderm,  iii.  614,  616 
hair,  iii.  619,  621 
nails,  iii.  623 
urinaTy  system,  iii.  608 
Homology,  i.  vii,  xii,  xviii,  243 ;  ii.  310 ; 

iii.  787 
Homopus,  pectoral  limb  of,  i.  173 
Hoofs  of  JllUmmalia,  iii.  623,  624 
Hopliuus,  teguments  of,  i.  556 
Hurse.    &e  Equuscaballus 
Horse,  alimentary  canal,  iii.  458 
brain,  iii.  85, 120,  121 
gestation,  iii.  735 
locomotion,  iii.  67 
mouth,  iii.  391 


HTL 

Horse — conimutd, 

muscles,  iii.  27 

organs  of  generation,  iii.  664 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  233 

organ  of  sight,  iii.  251 

organ  of  smell,  iii.  212 

osseous  system  of,  iL  447 

salivary  glands,  iii.  403 

teeth,  iii.  353 
Hottentot,  skull  of  the,  ii.  564 
Human  anatomy   («yfi.  Anthropotomy),  i. 

viii 
Hysna  oocnta,  teeth  of,  iii.  329 

Tertebral  eolumn,  ii.  492 
Hyaena  vulgaris,  anal  glands  of,  iit.  637 

development,  iii.  744 

limb-bones,  ii.  510 

mammary  glands,  iii.  780 

nerves,  iii.  177 

skull,  ii.  504 

teeth,  iii.  329,  330 

tongue,  iii.  198 

urinary  OTgans,  iii.  605 

Tertebral  column,  ii.  492 
Hyenodon,  teeth  of,  iii.  339,  340,  372,  375, 

790 
Hybodontidjc,  characters  of,  i.  13 
Hybodus,  teeth  of,  L  378 
Hydraspis,  pelvic  arch  and  limb  of,  i.  186 
Hydrocoerus,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  380 

mammary  glands,  iii.  775 

mouth,  iii.  387 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  686 

skull,  ii.  369,  377 

teeth,  iii.  296,  298 
Hydrocyon,  skull  of ,  i  116 
Hydromys,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  382 

teeth,  iii.  265,  300 

Tertebral  column,  ii.  365,  366 
Hydrophids,  tegument  of,  i.  554 
Hydrophis,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  444 

teeth,  i.  397 

poison-gland,  i.  563 
Hydrosorez  fodiens,  alimentary  canal,  iii. 
429 

organ  of  hearing,  iiL  229 

teeth,  iii.  306 
Hydrosorex  Hermanni,  teeth  of,  iii.  305, 306 
Hyla,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  434,  436 

locomotion,  i.  262 

organ  of  taste,  i.  327 
Hyla  verrucosa,  i.  527,  528 

teguments,  i.  558 
Hylaeosaurua,  dermoskeleton  of,  L  199 
Hylidie,  characters  of,  i.  15 
Hylobates  agilis,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii. 
433 

development,  iii.  746 

larynx,  iii.  600 

locomotion,  iii.  71 

lungs,  iii.  582 

muscles,  iii.  53 

prosencephalon,  iii.  124 
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Hylobates  leuciBCOB,  osseoiu  syBtem  of,  ii. 

520,  544 
Hjlobates  syndactyliu,   chanctan  of,  ii. 
291 

00860118  system,  iii.  520,  533,  552 
Hylorana,  teguments  of,  i.  552 
Hyopotamiis,  teeth  of,  iii.  343,  875 
Hyperanodon,  teeth  of,  i.  403 
Hyperoodon,  alimentary  caoal  of,  iii.  458, 
454 

female  organs  of  generation,  iii.  691 

heart,  iii.  521 

limb-bones,  ii.  429 
Hypostoma,  air-bladder  of,  i.  493 
Hypsipiymnns,  characters  of^  ii.  275 

limb-bones,  il  351,  354-361 

mammary  glands,  iii.  769 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  648 

prosencephalon,  iii.  105 

skull,  ii.  336,  339-345,  347,  349,  850 

teeth,  iii.  290,  291 

vertebral  column,  iii.  329,  331,  883 
Hypsiprymnus  (Dendrolsgus)  dorcocepha- 
1ns,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  415,  419 

limb-bones,  \L  363 

teeth,  iii.  290 
Hypsiprymnus  murinus,  female  oi^ns  of 
generation  of,  iii.  681 

teeth,  iii.  290 

skull,  ii.  345 
Hypsiprymnus  myosurus,  skull  of,  iii.  338, 

342 
Hypsiprymnus  setosus,  alimentary  canal  of, 
ii.  420 

skull,  ii.  345 
Hypsipx^nus      (Dendrolsgus)     orsinns, 
hmb-bones  of,  ii.  360,  363 

oiigan  of  taste,  iii.  191 

skull,  ii.  338,  342,  345 

teeth,  iii.  290 

vertebral  column,  ii.  332 
Hyracotherium,  geological  remains  of,  iii. 
792 

teeth,  iii.  375 
Hyrax  capensis,  characters  of,  ii.  284,  285 

alimentary  canal,  iii.  461,  468 

limb-bones,  ii.  455 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  233 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  664 

prosenceplialon,  iii.  114, 120, 121, 123, 
133   143 

teeth,  'iii.  340,  342,  356 

thymus,  iii.  567 

thyroid  gland,  iii.  565 

skull,  ii.  460 

nrinaiy  system,  iii.  606 

vertebral  column,  ii.  446 
Hystricidse,  vertebral  column  of,  it.  864 
Hystrix  alopha,   vertebral  column  of,  ii. 

364 
Hystrix  cristata,  characters  of,  ii.  269 

liver,  iii.  485 

mammary  glands,  iii.  776 


IKS 

Hystrix  cristata^otm/Nvtiaif. 
nerves,  iii.  151 

organs  of  generatioii,  male,  in.  65- 
organ  of  taste^  iii.  192 
prosencephalon,  iii.  110 
scales,  iii.  623 
Bkull,  ii.  372,  378 
vertebral  oolnmn,  ii.  364 


ICHTHYOMORPHA  (UrodeUX  cha;^' 
tars  of^  i.  15 

muscles,  i.  216 

skull,  i.  89 
Icihthyopterygia,  characters  of,  i.  zxx- 
16 

pectoral  limb,  i.  170 

skull,  i.  158 

teeth,  i.  888 

vertebral  eolomn,  i.  50 
Ichthyosaurus,  characters  of,  L  16 

organ  of  sight,  i.  339 

organ  of  smell,  i.  380 

pectoral  limb,  i.  170, 171 

pelvic  arch  and  limb,  L  181 

skull,  i.  158 

teeth,  i.  864;  iii.  281 
Ichthyosaurus  communis,  vertebx«l  cfi^rjz 

of,  i.  60 
Ichthyosaurus  tenuiioetris,  skull  ol^  L  Uj 
Ictides.     See  Aretictis 
Iguana,  skull  of,  L  167 

sternum,  ii.  21 

vertebral  column,  i.  57 
Iguana  tuberculata,  organ  of  taste  of.  L 
327 

skull,  i.  158,  159 

teeth,  i.  403 

teguments,  i.  656 

vertebral  column,  i.  60 
Ignanidse,  teeth  o^  i.  402 
Iguanodon,  characters  of,  i.  xzzriii,  18 

teeth,  i.  387,  408 
Implaoentalia,  characters  of,  ii.  370 

development,  iii.  716-722 
Impregnation  in  Mammalia,  iii.  711 
Incubation  of  Aves,  ii.  266 

exception  to,  ii.  266 

periods  of,  ii.  267 
Indri,  bones  of,  ii.  616,  et  Jco. 
lu^luTies,  or  crop,  of  Aves,  u.  158 
Inia,  teeth  of,  iii.  282 
lusectivora,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  427 

characters  of,  iL  277 

development,  iii.  730 

heart,  iii.  520 

liver,  iii.  488 

muscles,  iii.  17 

organs  of  (generation,  iii.  655 
male,  iii.  656 
female^  iii.  687 

organ  of  heanug,  iii.  389 
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organ  of  sight,  iii.  246 
organ  of  smell,  iu.  209 
osseous  system,  iL  385 
akeleton,  ii.  385 

A.  Tertebrste  oolumn,  iL  385 

cerrical,  ii.  385 
dorsal,  ii.  385 
lambar,  il  385-387 
sacral,  ii.  385-387 
caudal,  ii.  385-387 

B.  sknU,  ii.  387 

C.  bones  of  the  limbs,  iL  390 

claTicles,  ii.  390 
scapola,  ii.  390-392 
humerus,  ii.  390-392 
radius,  ii.  390-392 
iilna,ii.  390 
fibula,  ii.  390 
tibia,  ii.  390 
caipals,  ii.  390 

pancreas,  iii.  494 
I         salirary  glands,  iiL  899 

spleen,  iii.  562 

t^th,  iii.  301 

thymus,  iii.  568 

tongue,  iii.  192 
Irrelative  repetitioD,  L  iz,  x,  zxzri;  iii.  789 
Itoij,  iiL  363 


JAGUAR,  nerres  of,  iii.  1 75 
Jerboa,  bones  of,  ii.  364,  376,  382 
locomotion,  iii.  68 
Johnius  lobatns,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  418 

artahes,  L  490 
,  Julis,  alimentaiy  canal  of^  i.  410 


KALOPHRYNTTS,  ti!guments  of;  L  552 
Kangaroo,  derelopment,  iiL  718 
locomotion,  iiL  68 
mnsdes,  iii.  14 
organs  of  generation,  iiL  647 
osseous  system,  ii.  329 
skeleton  of;  ii.  329 
stomach,  iii.  413 

rumination,  iiL  415 
teeth,  iiL  291 


LABEOBARBUS,  alimsntaiy  canal  of,  L 
410 
Labruc  lupus,  lirer  of,  L  428 
Labnu,  abmentary  canal  of,  i.  410,  421 
changes  accompanying  growth,  L  612 
teeth,  i.  363,  370-372.  375,  377 
I^bnu  tnrdus,  liver  of,  i.  426 
Labyrinthibninchii,  L  487 
lAbyrinthodon  leptognathua,  teeth,  L  392, 

393 
Labyrinthodon  salamandioidcBt  dental  tis- 
1000  of;  L  863,  366 


LAG 

lAbyrinthodontia,  chazacten  of,  L  zzzriii, 

14 
Laoerta,  alimentaiy  canal  o(  L  433 

derelopment,  i.  633 

male  organs  of  generation,  L  579 

myelencephalon,  i.  292 

pectoral  Umb,  L  174 

teeth,  L  401 

Tertebral  oolomn,  i.  58 
Lacetta  agilis,  larynx  of,  i.  529 

oriposition,  i.  617 

ovulation,  i.  592 

teeth,  i.  401 
Lacerta  bUineata,  female  oigans  of  genera- 
tion of;  i.  586 
Lacerta  muricata,  adrenals  of;  i.  544 

reproducible  parts,  L  567 

teguments,  i.  555 

thyroid  body,  i.  565 
Laoerta  oeellata,  adrenals  of,  L  544 

alimentary  canal,  L  440 

heart,  L  508 

male  organs  of  generation,  L  580 
I^ceriidsB*  skull  of;  i«  157 

teeth,  L  401 

Tertebral  column,  i.  58 
Lacertilia,  arteries,  L  519 

absorbents,  i.  461 

characters  of,  i.  17 

fecundation,  i.  615 

oviposition,  i.  617 

development,  i.  633 

generative  oigans,  L  680 
male,  L  580 
female,  L  583 

heart,  L  609 

kidneyH,  i.  540 

larynx,  L  528 

liver,  L  448 

locomotion,  i.  262 

lungs,  L  525 

respiratory  actions,  L  531 

osseous  system — 

vertebral  column,  L  67 
skull,  L  154 

reproduction  of  parts,  L  567 

teeth,  L  387,  392,  401 

teguments,  L  555 
scales,  i.  555 

thyroid  body  or  gland,  L  565 

veins,  L  504 
Lactarins  delicatulus,  air-bladder  of,  L  492 
Ijigomys  alpinns,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  385 

oigans  of  generation,  male,  iii.  650 

sktiU,  iL  377 

teeth,  iii.  296,  299 
I^gostomus,  mammary  glands  of,  iii.  775 

organs  of  generation,  fismale,  iiL  686, 
687 

spleen,  iii.  560 

teeth,  iii.  399 
Lagotis,  organ  of  hearing  of;  iiL  230 

Twtahial  eolimuit  iL  365 
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Lamelliro6trst«  («m».  Aniitidse),  characters 
of,  ii.  9 

air^passages,  ii.  218 

alimentary  canal,  ii.  164,  172 

locomotion,  ii.  112 

mjelencephalon,  ii.  128 

akull,  ii.  61 

sternum,  ii.  26 

tongue,  ii.  151,  163 
Tjamna,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  423 

arteries,  i.  490 

heart,  i.  474 

musdei,  i.  204 

teeth,  i.  364,  372,  377,  382 

vertebral  column,  i.  33 
Lamna  cornubica,  teeth  of,  i.  366 

Tertebral  column,  i.  33 
Lamnide,  characters  of,  i.  13 
LampluguB.     Se^  Coryphsena 
Lamprey,  cerebellum  oi,  i.  287 
Lampris,  pectoral  limb  of,  i.  166 
Lancelet,  nervous  system  of,  i.  268-270 
Lanins,  beak  of,  ii.  146 

osseous  svstem,  ii.  20 

ft  ' 

dorsal  vertebne  and  sternum,  ii.  20 
skull,  ii.  67 
Laplander,  skull  of,  ii.  666 
lisrus,  characters  of,  ii.  9 

eggs,  ii.  266 

myelencephalon,  ii.  119 
Lates  niloticuB,  liver  of,  i.  426 
Lates  nobilis,  liver  of,  i.  427 
Lathamus,  skull  of,  ii.  68 
Latissimus  dorsi  muBcle  in  Aves,  ii.  96 
Leiodon,  teeth  ot  i.  387 
Lemmus,  liver  of,  iii.  486 
Lemur,  species,  as  compared  with  that  of 

Cheiromys,  i.  xxzv 
Lemur  albifrons,  brain  of,  iii.  91 

development,  iii.  746 

organ  of  smell,  iii.  216 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  672 

female,  iii.  702 
Lemur  Catta,  brain  of,  iii.  124,  126,  130 

mammary  glands,  iii.  780 

muscles,  iii.  63 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  236 

vertebral  column,  ii.  612 
Lemur  macaco,  brain  of,  iii.  146 

lungs,  iii.  682 

skull,  ii.  629 
Lemur  mongoz,  laiynz  of,  iii.  697 

lungs,  iii.  582 

mouth,  iii.  896 

spleen,  iii.  662 

tongue,  iii.  198 
Lemur  niger,  caecum  of,  iii.  432 

tongue,  iii.  199 
Lemur  nigrifrons,  anal  glands  of,  iii.  637 

hair,  iii.  619 

vertebral  column,  ii.  613 
Lemuride,  brain,  iii.  124 
characters  of,  ii.  290 


LEP 

liemurids — continued, 

alimentaiT  canal,  iii.  430 
heart,  iii.  625 
larynx,  iii.  597 
mammary  glands,  iii.  7S0 
mouth,  iiL  395 
oxgaJis  of  generation,  mal^.  > 

fenuk,  _. 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  23o 
organ  of  smell,  iii.  216  | 

organ  of  taste,  iii.  198 
osseous  system,  ii.  612  i 

prosencephalon,  iiL  124 
teeth,  iii.  314 
Lepadogaster,  gills  of,  i.  484 
Lepidoganoidei,  characters  of,  l  '^ 

existing  and  ex^ct,  l  247 
Lepidoidei,  characters  of,  i.  12 
Lepidopus  argenteus,  liver  of.  l  ^-■' 

pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  18*^ 
Lepidopus,  characters  of,  i.  m^'^ 
Lepidosiren  annectena,  drculati- 
spiratory  organs  of,  i.  475, 43"* 
Lepidosiren  paradoxa,  characters  .'- 
air  bladder,  i.  494,  499 
alimentary  canal,  i.  415, 41/ 
gills,  i.  481 
liver,  i.  448,  461 
locomotion,  L  249 
myelencephalon,  L  277-2S0,  -*- 

290 
nerves,  i.  298 
pectoral  limb,  i.  166 
pyloric  appendage  and  pancr* 

skull,  i.  82,  83,  107 
scapular  arch,  i.  163 
teeth,  i.  370,  378,  883,  385 
Tertebral  column,  i.  ^^'.^^^ 
Lepidosteufl,  air-bladder  of,  i.  *» 
dermoakeleton,  i.  196 
development  of  vertebi^  i-  «'•' 
nils,  i.  485 
locomotion,  i.  247 
myelencephalon,  i.  2/6 
skull,  i.  108 
teeth,  i.  378 

teguments,  i.  548,  649      ^ 
Lepidosteus  oxyurus,  teeth  of,  i-  3» 
Lepidosteus  platyrhinns,  organ  oi  •  ' 

of,  i.  348 
Lepidostemon,  skull  of,  i.  16^^ 
Lepidotus,  locomotion  of  i.  247  , 
Leporids,  alimentary  canal  of,  n'-  ^* 
adrenals,  iii.  673 
mammary  glands,  iii.  776 
organs  of  generation,  male,  u'- '  " 

femalc'i  ^^■ 
687 
organ  of  hearing,  iiL  231 
organ  of  sight,  iii.  248 
organ  of  taste,  iii.  192 
procencephalon,  iii.  110 
skull,  ii.  378 
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jeporidiB — continued. 
spleen,  iii.  560 
teeth,  iii.  296 
veins,  iii.  553 
vertebral  column,  ii.  364 
.icptobrachium,  teeth  of,  i.  392 
.jeptocephali,  probably  larra  of  some  laiger 

fish,!.  611 
lieptolepidse,  characters  of,  i.  12 

dermoskeleton,  i.  193 
lieptolepis,  characters  of,  i.  12 
uepos,  alimeDtarr  canal  of,  iiL  423 
locomotion,  iii.  69 
oi^ns  of  generation,  iii.  649 
skeleton,  ii.  364 
'  teeth,  iii.  300 

Lepus  cnniciiliis,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii. 
423 
development,  iii.  71  If  712,  714,  715, 

724,  727 
fi&t,  iii.  784 
larynx,  iii.  585 
sknU,  ii.  378 
teeth,  iii.  299,  301 
'  I>pna  palnstris,  mammaiy  glands  of,  iii. 

776 
'  Lepna  timidus,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  423, 
426 
anal  glands,  iii.  636 
deTelapment,  iiL  727 
fat,  iii.  784 
limb-bones,  ii.  379 
mesencephalon,  iii.  98 
organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  649 

female,  iii.  686 
organ  of  smell,  iii.  208 
prosencephalon,  iii.  113 
skull,  ii.  300 
teeth,  iii.  296,  299,  300 
vertebral  column,  ii.  364, 367 
Lestris,  eggs  of,  ii.  255 
Lethrinus  atlanticus,  air-bladder  of,  i.  491 
Leuciscus  cyprinns,  myelencephalon  of,  i. 
275.  286 
nerves,  L  302 
Liahs,  teguments  of,  i.  557 
lichanotus  indri,  cranium  of,  iii.  528 
teeth,  iii.  314 

vertebral  column,  ii.  512,  515 
.    Lichia,  characters  of,  i.  zzxiii. 
'"    Licmetes,  skull  o^  ii.  58 

Limosa,  dorsal  vertebrae  and  sternum  of,  iL 
23,26 
.    Lioness,  generation  of  the,  iii.  744 

Lissencephala,  characters  of,  ii.  270,  276, 
296 
adrenals,  iii.  569 
development,  iii.  723 
heart,  iii.  519 
mesencephalon,  iii.  98,  99 
mmcles,  iii.  16 
myelon,  iii.  74 
nerres,  iii.  147,  152 


LUT 

LLsaencephala^-oos^muAf. 
organ  of  hearing,  iiL  229 
organs  of  generation,  male,  iiL  611 
prosencephalon,  iii.  108,  111,  112,  113, 

125,  134,  141 
spleen,  iii.  560 
urinary  organs,  iii.  604 
I#is8otriton  pnnctatus,  oviposition  in,  i.  616 

ovulation,  i.  597 
Lixartls.     See  Lacertilia 
Llama,  bones  of,  ii.  460,  470 
Looomoticm,  Aves,  ii  112 
Fishes,  L  243 
Mammalia,  iiL  63 
Reptiles,  L  259,  262 
Loncheres,  mammary  glands  of,  iii.  776 
Longipennatse,  characters  oi^  ii.  9  ^ 

development  and  peculiarities  of  the 

chick,  ii.  265 
scapular  arch  and  limbs,  iL  72 
Lophiids,  characters  of,  i.  11 
Lophiodon,  characters  of,  ii.  284  * 

teeth,  iii.  377 
Lophius  piscatorius,  air-bladder  of, «.  493 
alimentaiT  canal,  i.  421 
dermoskeleton,  i.  196 
female  organs  of  generation,  i.  572 
gills,  i.  478.  481 
growth,  i.  612 
heart,  i.  472 
kidneys,  i.  536 
muscles,  i.  209 
pectoral  limbs,  i.  166 
pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  180 
reproducible  ports,  i.  567 
skull,  L  119,124 
teeth,  L  374,  376,  878,  381,  383 
vertebral  column,  i.  39 
LophobranchiL  characters  of,  i.  12 

skull,  i.  149 
Lophophorus,  dorsal  vertebrae  and  sternum 

of.  ii.  27 
Lophoityx,  dorsal  vertebrae  and  sternum  of, 

iL27 
Lophyrus  Basiliens,  teeth  of,  i.  402 

te|^uments,  i.  556 
Loreana,  air-bladder  of,  i.  493 

vertebral  column,  i.  38,  41,  42 
Loria.     See  Stenope  tariigradas 
Lota,  nerves  of^  i.  297 
Loxia,  skull  ci,  ii.  57 
beak,  ii.  146 
tongue,  ii.  151 
Locioperca  sandra,  alimentary  canal  of^  i. 
416 
myelencephalon,  i.  288 
nerves,  i.  297,  305 
Lutra  vulgaris,  mammaiy  glands  of,  iiL  780 
organ  of  hearing,  iii,  234,  235 
skull,  ii.  506,  509 
teeth,  iii.  333 
thymus  gland,  iii.  568 
vertebral  eolumn,  ii.  491 
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Lyencephala,  bnin  of,  iii.  102,  141 
devdopment,  iiL  723 
genenttive  organs,  iiL  645 
heart,  iii.  616 


MACACUS,  characten  of,  i.  zzzii 
Haeaeufl  cymnologuB,  male  organs  of 
generation  of,  iii.  673 
Macacufl  innuna,  osseous  system  of,  ii.  51 7| 

632 
Macacna  nemeetrinns,  osseons  system  of, 

iii.  619,  633,  643 
Kacacus  radiatus,  characters  of,  ii.  278 
alimentary  canal,  iii.  432 
mnscular  system,  iii.  63 
prosencephalon,  iii.  124,  126 
Tertebral  column,  iii  617 
Hacaeus  rhesus,  development  of,  iii.  746 
prosencephalon,  iii.  131 
vertebral  column,  ii.  617 
Kacacus  silenus,  female  organs  of  gene- 
ration of,  iii.  7^3 
Hachairodus,  teeth  of,  iii.  329, 839,  370, 374 
Hachetes,  external  sexual  characters  of,  iL 

268 
Mackerel,  myocomma  of  the,  i.  3 
Hacrauchenia,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  464,  469 

skull,  ii.  461 

Tertebral  column,  ii.  446,  448 
Hacrocercus,  skull  of,  ii.  28,  63 
Macropoma,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  424 
Kacropus,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  363-866,  863 

organ  of  hearing  iii.  221 

prosencephalon,  iii.  Ill 

skull,  ii.  336-345,  860 

teeth,  iii.  266,  291 

Tertebral  column,  ii.  329 
Hacropus  Brunii,  development  of,  iii.  721 

skull,  ii.  346 
Hacropus  major,  characters  of,  ii.  266 

alimentary  canal,  iii.  411,  413,  414, 
420,  446 

development,  iii.  762 

limb-bones,  ii.  364,  369 

lungs,  iii.  676 

mammary  glands,  iii.  770,  772 

organs  of  generation,  female,  iiL  681, 

683 

prosencephalon,  iii.  106 

skull,  ii.  846,  349 

spleen,  iii.  660 

teeth,  iiL  291  .. 

Uaciopus  Panyi,  alimentary  canal  of,  lu.  41 6 

development,  iii.  718 

lungs,  iii.  676 

organs  of  generation,  female,  iiL  680 

urinary  system,  iii.  606 
Macropus  pencillatus,  alimentary  canal  of. 

iiL  415 
Macropus  psilopus,  teeth  of,  iii.  291 
Macropus  ruflventer,  mouth  of,  iii.  885 
teeth,  iiL  291,  879 


Maeroscelides,  alimentary  eaiuJ  ai^  j^il 
caudal  soent-g^laiid,  iii.  S37 
teeth,  iiL  307 
yertebral  colamn,  ii.  386 
Maeusi  Indian,  skull  of,  iL  566 
Msna,  skull  of,  i.  119 
Mamidtt,  skull  of;  i.  1 19 
Malaoopteri,  chancters  of,  L  9^ 
Malapteruros  beninensis,  d«e£ne  ozgasi  ~ 

i.350 
Malpatemms  electricus,  air-bladdas  >  v 
496 
electric  organs,  i.  850,  35S 
Mallotus,  feeundatioii  of,  L  600 
Malthaea,  gills  of,  i.  489 
organ  of  touch,  L  326 
pyloric   appendage    and  pa3K?-t£. 
430 
Mammalia,  absorbent  eystem,  uL  5(H 
lacteals,  iii.  504 
lymphatics,  iii.  607 

disposition,  iiL  508 
ganglions,  iii.  508 
modifications,  iii.  611 
adipose  substances,  iii.  784 
adrenals,  iiL  570 
alimentiury  canal,  iii.  383 
mouth,  iii.  883 
salivary  glands,  iiL  396 
stomach,  iiL  411 
intestinal  canal,  iiL  417 
characters  and  primary  groups  d  '^ 

class,  ii.  266 
character  of  Mammalian   snb-cow^ 
ii.  270 
stages  of  oompleadty  of  the  lai^ 

11.270 
characters  of  the  Orders  of  ^Css- 
malia,  iL  274 
Monotremata  iL  275 
Marsupialia,  ii.  275 
Bodentia,  ii.  276 
Insectivora,  iL  277 
Cheiroptera,  ii.  278 
Bruta,  ii.  278 
Cetaoea,  iL  280 
Sirenia,  ii.  281 
ProboBcidia,  ii.  282 
Perissodactyla,  iL  283 
Artiodactyla,  ii.  283 
Gamivora,  ii.  288 
Qnadrumana,  iL  290 
Bimana,  ii.  292 
table  of  the  subclasses  and  o^if^ 
according  to  CHivier,  iL  29^ 
according  to  the  cerebral  ST^ 
tem,  ii.  296 
ciiculatang  system,  iiL  513 
blood,  iiL  513 

blood-discs,  iii.  513 
heart,  iiL  616 
arteries,  iii.  582 

stmctore,  iii.  633 
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^minaliA— circalating  sjBteni — conHnued. 
aorta,  iii.  634 
eaiotidB,  iii.  538 
in  the  abdomen,  iii.  540 
brachial,  iii.  545 
reixu,  iii  549 

stmetiire,  iii.  550 
dental  ajstem,  iii.  265 

general  dianeten  of  the  teeth, 

iii.  265 
homologiee  of  teeth,  iii.  366 
genemtiTe  system,  iii.  641 
male  organs,  iii.  641 
female  oigans,  iiL  676 
genoataTe  prodneta  and  derelopment, 
iii.  709 
orolation,  iii.  709 
oripont,  iii  711^^ 
oorpna  latenm,  iiL  712 
impregnation,  iii.  713 
development  of  Mnmmaliai   iiL 
715-747 

doTelopment  of   Mummi^li^n 

brain,  iii.  751 
modifications   of   icstal 
formation,  iii.  751 
derelopment  of  Mammalian 

skeleton,  iii.  753 
membra  pnpillaris,  iii.  752 
fcetal  circulation,  iii.  755 
definition    of   male  and   female 

organs,  iiL  757 
descent  <^  teetes,  iii.  758 
lirer,  iii.  478 
locomotion,  iii.  63 
in  irater,  iii.  65 
on  land,  iiL  66 
mammarj  uid  marrapial  organs,  iii. 

760-780 
mnscnlar  system,  iiL  1 
moscalar  tissve,  iii.  1 
diaphragm,  iiL  1 
nerves,  liL  146 

oliactoiy,  iii.  146 
optic,  iii.  147 

oculo-motor  or  third,  iii.  147 
fonrth,  iiL  148 
fifth  or  trigeminal,  148,  154 
ninth,  iii.  161 
development,  iiL  163 
ganglia,  iiL  167 
sympathetic  system,  iii.  181 
nerroos  system,  iii.  73 ' 
myelon,  iii.  73 
eneephalon,  iiL  79 
primaty  divisions,  iiL  79 
mesencephalon,  iii.  97 
prosencephalon,  iii.  99 
archencephala,  iiL  127 

cerebral  folds  in  the  otder  of 
their  constant  in  Mam- 
mals, iiL  137 
■se  of  bnin,  iiL  143 
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if^Tnm^im — nervous  system — amtinued. 

membranes  of  the  brain,  iiL 
145 
oxgans  of  touch,  iii.  186 
taste,  iii.  190 
smeU,  iii.  204 
hearing,  iii.  219 
sight,  iii.  246 

eyeball,  iiL  246 

of  noctnmal  Mam- 
mals, iii.  247 
osseous  system,  L  20 ;  ii.  297 

general  characters  of  the  skeleton, 

ii.297 
geneial  ehazactan  of  the  skull, 

iL300 
general  characters  of  the  limbs, 

iL305 
special  homologies,  iL  311-553 
synonyms  of  the  bones  of  the 
head,  according  to  their  geneial 
homologies,  iL  587 
proportion  of  hard  and  soft  mat- 
ter, L  20 
pancreas,  iii.  492 

function  of^  iii.  499 
peculiar  glands,  iiL  632 

opening  upon  the  head,  iii.  632 
opening  upon  the  trunk,  iii.  634 
opening  on  the  tail,  iii.  637 
opening  on  the  limbs,  iiL  638 
peritoneum  and  appendages,  iiL  500 
lespiratoiy  system,  iiL  572 
lungs,  iiL  572 
laz^iz,  iiL  582 
spleen,  iiL  557 
teeth,  uL  265 

general  diaracters,  iiL  265 
omologies  of  teeth,  iii.  366 
tegumentazy  system  and  appendages, 
iii.  610 
derm,  iii.  610 
epiderm,  iii.  613 
^lloeities,  iii.  616 
hur,  iiL  616 

wool,  iiL  618 
Bjttnee,  iii.  621 
scales,  iiL  622 

n^ls,  dawa^  and  hoofs,  iii.  623 
horns,  iii.  624 
thymus,  iii.  566 
thyroid,  iiL  563 
urinary  system,  iii.  604 
kidneys,  iii.  604 
texture,  iiL  604 
colour,  iiL  604 
ureter,  iii.  605 
tubuli  uriniferi,  iii.  605 
modifications,  iii.  605 
of   the  subclasses  of  Mam- 
malia, iii.  605 
developmental  characters,  i.  6 
Mamnaiy  mguwi  iii.  760 
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Man.     See  Birnana.    Homo. 
Hanatfee,  bones  of,  ii.  433,  485 

diaphragm,  iii.  2 
Hanatua,  diaphagm  of,  iii.  2 

heart,  iii.  621 

oi^n  of  hearing,  iii.  226 

organ  of  taste,  iii.  194 

skull,  ii.  373,  433 

teeth,  iii.  284 

Tertebral  column,  ii.  430,  432 
Mandrill,  booes  of,  ii.  518,  0^  seq. 
Manis  longicaudata,  derm  of,  iii.  612 

daws,  iii.  623 

limb-bones,  ii.  409 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  232 

skull,  il  404 

teeth,  iii.  266 
Manis  pentadactjla,  characters  of,  ii.  279 

alimentary  canal,  ii.  447 

scales,  iii.  622 

skull,  ii.  403 

vertebrate  column,  ii.  396 
Marmot,  bones  of,  ii.  382 
Marsupial  bone  in  Monotremata,  ii.  326 

bones  in  Marsupialia,  ii.  356 

oigans,  iii.  770 

pouches  of  Fishes,  i.  613,  614 
Marsupialia,  characters  of,  ii.  275 

abmentary  canal,  iii.  411 
stomach,  iii.  411 
intestines,  iii.  417 

table  of  lengths,  iii.  420 

brain,  iii.  104 

derelopment,  iii.  718 

heartf  iii.  616 

liver,  iii.  481 

locomotion,  iii.  68 

mouth,  iii.  385 

muf^cles,  iii.  8 

nervous  system,  iii.  74 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  227 

organs  of  generation,  iii.  645 
male,  iii.  645 
female,  iii.  680 

osseous  system,  ii.  328 
skeleton,  ii.  328 

A.  vertebral  column,  ii.  328 

B.  skull,  ii.  334 

frontal,  ii.  342 
lacrymal,  ii.  343 
malar,  ii.  343 
nasal,  ii.  343 
rostral,  ii.  344 
premaxillaiy,  ii.  344 
maxillary,  ii.  344 
jaws,  ii.  348 

C.  bones  of  the  limbs,  ii.  350 

scapula,  ii.  350 
clavicle,  ii.  351 
humerus,  ii.  352 
radius,  ii.  353 
ulna,  ii.  353 
carpus,  ii.  364 


Marvnpialia 


.1 


pelvis,  ilSd^ 
ihuxiir  ii  ^-3 
isdua,ii-  33( 
musai^t  i-  '■ 
femur,  iL  th^ 
knee-joiLti  V' 
tibia,  ii.  S^ 
fibula,  il^^ 
tarsQS,  iL  16'. 


pedes  sahHJ^ 
361 

respiratory  syston,  iii.  576 

salivary  ^ands,  iii  398 

skeleton  of,  ii.  328 

skull,  ii.  334 

spleen,  iiL  560 

teeth,  iii.  285 

thyroid,  iii.  564 

tongue,  iii.  191 

urinary  system,  iii.  606 

veins,  iii.  552 

vertebral  column,  ii.  328 
Marsupium,  or  pecten,  of  Ave*,  i^  ''^ 

functions,  ii.  140 
Martin  cats,  teeth  of ,  iii.  333 
Mastodon,  bones  of,  ii.  441 
Mastodon,  characters  of,  iL  282 

teeth,  iii.  343.  378  . 

vertebral  column,  ii.  441 
Megaceros,  characters  of,  ii.  28a 

horns,  iii.  628 

limb-bones,  ii.  483 

teeth,  iii.  851  .   .  •  •  ... 

Megaderma,  alimentary  canal  of,  a^  *• 

derm,  iii.  613  1  / ;  u 

Mcgalichthys,  alimentary  canal  ot,  ^  - 

teeth,  i.  378 
Megalonyx,  limb-bones  ^^^f-.ti 
Megalosaurus,  characters  of,  i- 1** 

teeth,  i.  387,  400.  405  , 

MegaloUs  Lalandii,  organ  of  h«sn^^ 

234 
Megapodius,  scapuUr  arch  and  lim^  ^  " 

74 
Megatherium,  characters  of,  ^  ^^ ' 
locomotion,  iii.  66 
nerves,  iii.  162 

osseous  system,  ii.  297  ,,  ;-. 

limb-bones,  ii.  307,408,  ill- 
skull,  ii.  402  ^  „. 
teeUi,  i.  361,  363;  iij-  27*.  ^'^ 

Meleagris,  characters  o^  i-  26  .. 

dorsal  vertebne  and  sterol  ^^' ' 
generative  system,  ii.  258 

Meles  taxus,  limb-bones  of,  ii-  ^ 
mamnuucy  glands,  iii.  7^ 
organ  of  hearing  iii.  2j4        ^ 
organs  of  generation,  ni»*^  ^ 
skull,  ii.  501 
teeth,  iii.  333,  334 
vertebral  column,  ii.  491 
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enobrancbnB,  artoiies  of,  i.  516 
^ills,  i.  514 
heart,  i.  506 
paDcnsas,  i.  453 
0kall,  i.  88 
Lenopoma  (jryn.  CrTpCobranchns) — 
aLimentary  canal,  i.  440,  446 
arteries,  i.  517 
gills,  i.  515 
heart,  i.  506 
kidneys,  L  537 
larynx,  i.  527 
liver,  i.  451 

male  organs  of  generation,  i.  576 
r         pancreas,  i.  453 

pectoral  limb,  i.  170 
teeth,  i.  390 
thymus  body,  i.  565 
Tertebral  colamn,  i.  48,  49 
VIephitis  zorilla,  anal  gland  bags  of,  iii.  637 
Mergns  cncoJlatns,  external  sexnal  charac- 
ters of,  ii.  257 
Mergus  merganser,  trachea  of,  ii.  220 
Mergus  serrator,  beak  of,  ii.  149 
lower  lanmz,  ii.  225 
trachea,  li.  220 
Meriones,  teeth  of,  iii.  296 
Merlangns    Tolgaris,  pyloric    appendages 

and  pancreas  of,  i.  428,  431 
Merluccios,  female  organs  of  generation  of, 
i.  572 
gills,  i.  514 
nerres,  i.  300 
Meropidae,  characters  of,  ii.  11 
Merops,  eggs  of,  ii.  256 
Menila  dactyloptera,   scapular    arch  and 

limbs  of,  iL  74 
Merycopotamus,  characters  of,  ii.  286 
Metamorphoses  of  Batrachians,  L  628,  629 

Fishes,  i.  611 
Metr)poceros,  teeth  of,  i.  403 
Hicrocebus  poinllus,  organ  of  taste  of,  iii. 

199 
Microdn?,  locomotion  of,  i.  248 
Microglofssus,  skull  of,  ii.  58 
Micropogon,  air-bladder  of,  i.  491 
Micn>}«oopical  anatomy,  i.  viii. 
Hicrot)ierium,  characters  of,  ii.  286,  287 

Bkull,  ii.  472 
Midas,  nifimanos,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii. 
432 
o«$<eoas  system,  ii.  512 
prosencephalon,  iii.  114,  121,  125, 129, 

131 
teeth,  iii.  315 
Milrus,  locomotion  of,  ii.  116 
Mincopies,  the,  of  the  Andaman  Islands, 

organs  of  smell  of,  iii.  219 
Mole.    SeeTalpa 
Molossns,  mouth  of,  iii.  387 
Monitor,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  445 

development,  i.  638 
MoDochir,  characters  of,  i.  zzziiL 


MOB 

Honodon,  teeth  of,  iii.  265,  379,  280 

▼ertebral  column,  ii.  418 
Monophylltts,  organs  of  taste  of,  iii.  192 
Monophyodonts,  teeth  of,  iii.  271 
Honopnoa,  characters  of,  i.  9 
Monopterus,  gills  of,  i.  481,  486 
Honotremata,  development  of;  iii.  715 

bones  of  the  limbs,  ii.  323 

characters  ot  ii.  275 ;  iiL  89,  99 

heart,  iii.  516 

liver,  iii.  481 

muscles,  iii.  2 

nerrous  system,  iii.  73 

organs  of  generation,  iii.  643 
male,  iii.  643 
femide,  iii.  677 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  226 

oeseous  system,  ii.  316 
skeleton,  ii.  316 

A.  vertebral  column,  ii.  316 

B.  skull,  ii.  318 

C.  bones  of  the  limbs  ii.  323 

scapula,  ii.  323 

ooracoid,  ii.  323 

claricle,  ii.  324 

humerus,  ii.  324 

radius,  ii.  324 

ulna,  ii.  324 

carpus,  ii.  325 

pelvis,  ii  326 

ilium,  ii.  326 

ischium,  ii.  326 

pubis,  ii.  326 

marsupial,  ii.  263 

femur,  iL  327 

patella,  li.  327 

tibia,  ii.  327 

fibuhi,  ii.  327 

tarsus,  ii.  327 

astragalus,  ii.  328 
pancreas,  iii.  492 
respiratory  system,  iii.  575 
salivary  glands,  iii.  397 
skeleton  of,  ii.  316 
skull*  ii.  318 
spleen,  iii.  560 
teeth  of,  iii.  265 
thymus,  iii.  567 
thyroid,  iii.  564 
urinary  system,  iii.  605 
veins,  iii.  552 
vertebral  column,  ii.  316 
Mormoops,  mouth  of,  iii.  387 
Mormydse,  characters  of,  i.  10 
Mormyrus,  characters  of,  i.  10 

skull,  i.  118 
Mormyrus  dorsalis,  electric  oigans  of,  i.  350 
Mormyrus  longipinnis,  electric  onrans  ot 
i.  850,  355 
alimentary  canal  of,  i.  416,  417 
arteries,  i.  488 
Mormyrus  ozyrhynchns,  electric  orsans  of, 
i.  350 
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MormjTM  FeteTsii,  alintentoty  eaaal  of,  L 

410 
Hotthtu  Tulgaru,  air-bladder  of,  i.  496 

gillg,  i.  480 

male  orgaoa  of  gann^tion  of,  L  S69 

mjelBncepbalon,  i.  271-274,  276,  27S- 
2R0,  282,  284 

nerves,  i.  29S,  301-303,  SOS,  306,  30B, 
309 

pectoral  limb,  i.  164-166 

pelvic  areb  and  limb,  i.  17S 

Bkoll.  i.  73,  83,  85-100,  107,  109-113, 
lie,  117-121,  123-126 
Hosasauras,  fharaclen  of,  i.  xxxyiii 

skull,  i.  157 

teeth,  i.  401,  402 
MoBchidse,  cbaractera  of,  ii.  28S 

limb-banes,  ii.  486 

mamnuiT;  glands,  iii.  779 
HoacbuB  aqnaCicoa,  alimentaiy  canal  of,  iii. 
472 

limb-bones,  ii.  4S6,  487 

liver,  iii.  483 
MoBchns  moschifcnu,  preputial  glands  of, 
iii.  63S 

limb-boneg,  ii.  481,  4S6 

liver,  iii.  4S1 

iknil,  ii.  471 

t«eth,  in.  348,  349,  3fil 

vertebral  column,  ii.  460 
Hotacillo,  eggi  of,  ii,  267 
Houthof  Avei.  ii.  156 

Fishes,  i.  409 

Mammalia,  ii.  267 ;  iii.  383 

Kepliles,  i.  434 
Uugil,  alimentai?  canal  o(  i.  418 

peclaral  limb,  i.  166 

vertebral  column,  i.  37 
Hngil  cepbaluB,  trguments  of,  i.  660 
Mugil   lahroeus,  alimentar;  canal   of,    L 

410 
Mugilidn,  charactsra  of,  i.  11 

alimentary  canal,  i.  420 
Hullos.  mvflencephalon  of,  i.  283 

nervM,  i.  300 
UuiKoa.  alimentary  canal  o^  i.  421 

■rteriea,  L  489 

■capillar  arch,  ii.  65 

skull,  i.  122 

teeth,  i.  370 
llunena  belena.  skuU  of,  i.  113 

vertebral  column,  i.  46 
Uur«inid»,  characters  ot,  i.  10 

alimentar;  canal,  L  411 


i.  316 


■kull.  i.  II R 


i.  41 


l(st*n»j<hii.  nrifriM  of,  i.  479 
ftills.  i.  478 
aknll.!.  126 
— Ou  i.  870 

diunal*  of.  iii-  670 


JUondK— Moaned, 
limb-bonee,  ii.  383 
organs  of  generation,  male,  iu.  CI 

organe  of  amell,  ilL  209 
akoU,  ii.  878 
teeth,  iii.  2S9 
Hns  dacninanus,  alimentarjewnl  of,  m 


i.  493 
Mob  meaaoiiua,  btain  of.  iii.  1 41 

mammary  glands,  iii.  776 
Mns  moacnlus,  biain  of,  iii.  143 

mammary  glanda,  iii.  77$ 
Una  rattoB,  alimentaty  canal  of,  iii.  430 

limb-bonea.  ii  382 
Muacle,  Htructure  ot,  L  200 
Musk-deer,  blood-disca  of,  L  4 

bones  of,  ii.  4S0,  471 
Unsopliagids.  cfaatact«n  of^  ii.  13 

alimentary  canal,  ii.  173 

□asaona  sjslem,  ii.  28,  60 
Hnstela  martea,  development  at,  iii.  744 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iiL  670 

pancreas,  liL  496 
Mnsteia  Qbeliioa,  vertebral  colnmn  of,  u. 

MufltelidR,  limb-bonea  of,  ii.  600 

mammaTT  glands,  iii.  780 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  234 

skull,  ii.  502 

teeth,  iii.  333 

niinarj'  afgtem,  iii.  60S 

rerteraate  column,  ii.  i92 
Mastelinas,  bonee,  ii.  491 
Hostelna,  gilU  of,  i.  486 

heart,  i.  474 

vertebral  colnmn,  i  36 
Hnsielos  levis,  developnipat  o£  i.  610 

female  oigana  of  generaliDn,  i.  57.'t 
Uutilata,  cbaractan  of,  ii.  280.  S&S,  2S9 

development,  iii.  732 
Mjcetaa  senicnlus,  ocom  of,  iii.  433 

craniom.  ii.  529,  531 

development,  iii.  7*6,  74« 

larynx,  iii.  588 
Hjcteria,  beak  of,  ii.  147 
Hj^us  meliceps.  anal  glatid-lmg  at,  iii.  Cj; 

limb-bonaa,  iL  609 

vaitebial  colimui,  iL  491 
Hjelencephala.     Sm  Vertebrata,  i,  iz,   ^ 
zi,  xxi,  1-4,  19,  29,  359,  640 


Uyliobatidn,  tiiaraclen of,  i.  II 
Myliobatis,  charactan  of,  L  11 

heart,  i.  474 

skull,  i.  81 

teeth,  i.  369,  370.  373,  376,  378:   i 
273 
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ylodon,  limb-bones  o^  ii.  414,  416  I 

nerrec,  iii.  162 
skulls  ii.  407 

▼ertebnl  colmno,  ii.  401,  402 
ryobatzBchoB  paradoTmi,  deTelopment  of, 
i.  629 
skull,  L  91 
teeth,  i.  386,  392 
lyocomma  (^yii.  myomere,  myof  ome),  i.  203 
I jogalea  (syn*  Mjgale)  moschsU,  caudal 
scent-glaiid  of,  iii.  637 
teeth  of;  iii.  304 
d  jopotamus,  alimentaiy  canal  ol^  iii  428 
adrenals,  iii.  670 
longs,  iii.  677 
mammaij  glands,  iii.  776 
otgan  of  taste,  iii.  192 
teeth,  iii  377 
Myozns,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii  422, 423 
hybernation,  ii.  4 
mammary  glands,  iii  776 
Myripristis,  organ  of  sight  in,  i.  331 
Myrmecobius,  skull  of;  ii.  336,  336,  342, 
343,  349 
teeth,  iii  287,  288,  294,  302 
Myrmecophaga  didactyla,  Umb>bonee  of,  ii. 
410 
male  organs  of  generation,  iii.  668 
prof^ncephalon,  iii.  110 
salirary  glands,  iii.  402 
vertebnl  column,  ii.  398 
Myrmecophaga  jnbata,  characters  of,  ii.  279 
alimentary  canal,  iii.  448 
brain,  iii  143 

female  organs  of  generation,  iii.  691 
larynx,  iii  686 
limb>bones,  ii.  410 
lirer,  iii.  484 
mouth,  iii.  383 
muscles,  iii  20-24 
nerres,  iii.  161 
organ  of  hearing,  iii.  231 
organ  of  smell,  iii.  210 
pancreas,  iii.  494 
saliTaiy  glands,  iii.  403 
skull,  ii.  388,  403  I 

teeth,  Ui.  266 
Tertebral  column,  ii  397 
MjTxine,  characters  of,  i.  9 
gilk,  i  476 
heart,  i  471 
nerres,  i.  299 
ovulation,  i.  698 
teeth,  i  369 
Teins,  i.  468 
Tsriebis,  i.  31 


N 


AIA,  muscles  of,  i.  226,  231 
Naia  tripudians,  lungs  of,  i.  624 
teeth,  i  397 
tegument,  i.  666 
Tertebral  column,  i.  64,  56 
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Naiidci,  tegument  of;  i  666 
vertebral  column,  i.  66 
Nails  of  Mammalia,  iii  623 
Nandus,  arteries  o^  i.  489 
Nannemys,  oriposition  in,  i  618 
Nardne,  skull  of,  i  78 
Narwhal,  tusks  oC  iii.  280 
Nasalis  lanratus,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii. 
433 
derelopment,  iii.  746 
organ  of  smell,  iii  216 
osseous  system,  ii.  619 
Nasens,  Sigamus,  pectoral  limb  of,  i.  164 
Naseus  unicornis,  skull  of,  i  114 
Nasua,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  601,  608 
mammary  glands,  iii  780 
prosencephalon,  iii.  117 
teeth,  iii.  334 
Natantia,  characters  ot  i.  17. 
Natatores,  characters  of,  i  9 
Natricidae,  teeth  of;  i.  394 

teguments,  i  666 
Natriz  torquata,  arteries  of,  i.  620 
development,  i.  634,  636 
kidneys,  i.  639 
lungs,  i.  620 
oviposition,  i  616 
ovulation,  i.  692. 
teguments,  i.  666 
Naucrates,  changes  with  growth,  i.  612 
Negro,  skull  of  the,  ii.  664,  665 
Neiomys,  mammary  glands  of,  iii.  776 
Nervous  tissues,  i.  266 

centres  and  nerves,  i  266 

sensations  and  reflex  actions,  i.  266 
myelencephalon,      or      cerebro- 
spinal system,  i  266 
tubes  altered  by  re-sf^nts,  i.  267 
diameters  in  the  different  vertebrate 

classes,  i.  267 
neurilemma,  i.  267 
myelencephalon  of  Fishes,  i.  268 
of  Reptiles,  i.  290 
of  Aves,  ii.  117,  118 
of  Mammalia,  iii  73-146 
Nervous  system  of  Hsmatocrya,  i.  266 
appendages,  i.  323 
Pacinian  corpuscles,  i.  323 
Savian  corpuscles,  i  324 
Nesodon,  teeth  o^  iii.  266 
Nestor,  sexual  cfaaiacters  of;  ii.  268 
Nests  of  Aves,  ii.  267 
fishes,  i.  61 1 
Nenricity,  i.  318 
Neurilemma,  i.  267 

Neurocomma  (^jnt.  neuromere,  nerve-seg- 
ment) i.  ix.  203,  270,  et  seg. 
Newt,  brain  of,  i.  290 
Nictitantes,  chsracttdv  of,  i.  13 

organ  of  sight,  i.  336 
Nocthoru  trivirgata,  derelopment  of,  iii.  746 
Noctilio,  mouth  of,  iii.  387 
Nodulus  in  Fishes,  i.  273 
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NOM 

N<»mogeii7  (wn.  Heterogeny,  Spontaneous 

Generation),  iii.  814 
Notidanids,  characters  of,  i.  13 
Notidanus  dnerens,  ovolation  of,  i.  598 

teeth,  i.  378 

▼eitebral  colnmn,  i.  32,  85 
Notomia,  characten  of,  i.  zzxiii 

dorsal  vertebm  and  stemom,  ii.  21, 
28,24 

sknll,  ii.  57 
Nototherium,  skoll  of,  ii.  335 

teeth,  iii.  393 
Nothosanms,  characters  of,  i.  16 

pelric  arch  and  limb,  i.  182 

vertebral  colnmn,  i.  53 
Nototrema  maisupiatum,  deyelopment  of, 
i.606 

female  organs  of  generation,  i.  581 

tegument;  i.  551 
Numenius,  dorsal  vertebm  and  stemnm, 
ii.  26 

skull,  ii.  61 
Numida,  beak  of,  ii.  150 

lower  larynx,  ii.  220 
Njcteris,  derm  of,  iii.  613 

mouth,  iii.  387 


OCTODON,  mammary  glands  of,  iii.  775, 
776 
teeth,  iii.  299 
(Edicnemus,  dorsal  Tertebrte  and  sternum, 
ii.  26 
pelvic  limbs,  ii.  82 
Oligodon  bitorquatus,  teeth  of.  i.  395 
Ommatophoca,  teeth  of,  iii.  337 
Omnivora,  characters  of,  i.  xxix. ;  ii.  296 
Ophidia,  absorbent  system  of,  i.  459 
adrenals,  i.  543 
alimentary  canal,  i.  434 
blood,  i.  501 
characters  of,  i.  17 
fecundation,  i.  615 
oviposition,  i.  616 
development,  i.  634,  635 
generative  organs,  i.  579 
male,  i.  679 
female,  i.  585 
hearing,  organs  of,  i.  348 
heart,  i.  507 
larynx,  i.  528 
liver,  i.  448 
locomotion,  i.  259 
lungs,  i.  524 

respiratory  actions,  i.  631 
kidneys,  i.  538 
muscles  of  the,  i.  224 
osseous  system — 
skull,  i.  146 
vertebral  column,  i.  53 
poison-glands,  i.  663 

secretion,    the    poison  -  glai:d,  i. 
563 


0oent-glaiids,  i.  563 
night,  organs  of,  L  338 
sympathetic  nervous  s^Stesi,  L  3f\ 
teeth,  i.  393 
teigmnents,  L  553 
epiderm,  i.  553 

periodical  shaddii^,  i  iy- 
scales,  i.  554 
daws  or  ho(^  i  iM 
pigment  cells,  i.  559 
secreting  follicles,  i  6^ 
thymiis  body  or  gland,  L  5«5 
th7roid  body  or  gland,  L  565 
veins,  i.  503 
Ophidiidae,  characters  of,  L  10 
Ophidiumi,  cliaracters  of,  i.  10 
Opbidium  barbatum,  vertebral  ate 

i.43 
Ophioceph&lns,  air-bladder  of,  i.  <?! 
Ophiomoipha,  chaiscters  o(,  i  U 

vertebral  oolomn,  i.  49 
Ophisaurus,  skull  of,  i.  158 

teguments,  i.  ^5 
OpisthocGslia,  charactew  of,  1 17 

vertebral  colnmn,  i.  69  , 

Opisthodelphis  ovi/eja,  arteries  oC^'' 
female  organs  of  generatiwi,  l  *?5 
oviposition,  i.  616 
teguments,  i.  551 
Opossum,  generation  of,  iii.  721 

osseous  system,  ii.  387 
Orang-cetan.     See  Pithecus  satrrcs,^ 
Oreophasis,  osseous  sys**"^  of,  u-  -- 
36,65  ,   . 

Omithorhynchus,  alimentary  cwal  c^  ^ 

410 

beak,  iii.  383 

brain,  iii.  102 

crural  gland,  iii.  639 

generative  oigans,  iii.  BU 
male,  iii.  644 
female,  iii.  678 

development,  iii.  717 

eye,  iii.  246 

heart,  iii.  516 

jaws,  iii.  384 

mammary  oigans,  iii-  761 

muscles,  iii.  2 

nervous  system,  iii-  73 

olfactory  nerve,  iii.  208 

osseous  system,  ii.  317 

salivaiy  glands,  iii.  3P7 

spleen,  iii.  560 

thyroid,  iii.  564 
Ortalida,  lower  larynx  of,  '"•  ^y  . .  i^^ 
Orthagoriscus,  alimentary  c»dw  of,  i.  - 

gills,  i.  480 

kidneys,  i.  536 

muscles,  i.  212 

myelencephalon,  i.  271 

organ  of  sight,  i.  SaU^'"^^ 
Orthorhynchus,  beak  of,  ii-  ^^^ 
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Ortyx,  dorsal  vertebne  and  sternain  of»  ii. 

26,  27 
Orycteromys,  teeth  of,  iii.  296 
Orycterus,  aUmentarj  canal  of,  iii.  423 

lungs,  iii.  577 
Orycteropus,  characters  of,  ii.  279,  376 
heart,  iii.  520 
limb-bones,  ii.  409 
liyer,  iii.  484 
mouth,  ill.  386 
oigan  of  hearing,  iii.  231 
organ  of  smell,  iii.  210 
skull,  ii.  404 

teeth,  i.  367,  369 ;  iii.  272,  273,  366 
vertebral  colnmn,  ii.  395 
Osphranter,  organ  of  smell  of,  iii.  205 
Osphromrnus,  oxgan  of  touch  of,  i.  326 
Ossification,  tendons  of,  in  Ares,  ii.  83 
Osteocomma  {s,yn.  bone-segment  or  osteo- 

mere),  i.  27,  203 
Ostracion,  alimentar}'  canal  of,  i.  421 
bones  of,  i.  26 
muscles,  i.  212 
Ostraciontids,  characters  of,  i.  11 
Ostracostei,  characters  of,  i.  12 
Otaria  leonina,  seu  jubata,  liver  of,  iii. 
486 
skull,  ii.  496,  497,  498 
teeth,  iii.  336 
Otaria  lobata,  hair  of,  iii.  618 
Otaria  nrsina,  hair  of,  iii.  618 
limb-bones,  ii.  507 
organ  of  hearing,  iii.  234 
organ  of  smell,  iii.  216 
Otis,  organ  of  hearing  of,  ii.  133 

osseous  system,  ii.  23,  26,  82 
Otocryptis,  teeth  of,  i.  402 
Otodus,  teeth  of,  i.  372 
Otolicnus  crassicaudatus,  alimentary  canal 
of,  iii.  431 
mammaiy  glands,  iii.  780 
organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  672 
osseous  system,  ii.  512,  542 
OtolicDUS  Peli,  osseous  system  of,  ii.  512 
organs  of  generation,  female,  iii.  701 
teeth,  iii.  315 
Otomys,  teeth  of,  iii.  296 
Otoops,  mouth  of,  iii.  387 
Otter,  bones  of  the,  ii.  50 1 
Oudenodon,  teeth  of,  i.  385,  400 
Ourax,  osseous  system  of,  ii.  27»  65 
Ovidft,  horns  of,  iii.  624 

mammaiy  glandx,  iii.  779 
OripoDt  in  Mammalia,  iii.  711 
Oris  smmon,  hair  of,  iii.  618 

skull,  ii.  474 
Ovis  aries,  characters  of.  ii.  286 
dcrelupment^  iii.  738 
macomyelon,  iii.  87 
skull,  ii.  474,  475 
Ovis  mahura,  skull  of,  ii.  474 
vertebral  column,  ii.  462 
Orip  rnusimon,  hair  of,  iii.  618 


PEC 

Oris  Vignei,  hair  of,  iii.  618 

skml,  ii.  474 
Ovulation  in  Mammalia,  iii.  709 
Ovum,  development  of,  in  vertebrates,  i.  1 
Ox,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  471 

bones,  ii  461,  472 

horns,  iii.  625 

muscles,  iii.  42 

organs  of  generation,  iii.  668 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  233 

salivary  gland,  iii.  404 

organ  of  sights  iii.  251 

organ  of  smell,  iii.  213 
Oxyglossus,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  436 

teeth,  i.  392 


PAGRUS,  changes  accompanying  growth, 
i.  612 
Palaeontology,  i.  viii ;  iii.  790 
Palseosaurus,  teeth  of,  i.  405 
Palfeotherium,  characters  of,  i.  xvii,  xxxi ; 
ii.  284,  309 

geological  remains  of,  iii.  789 

teeth,  iii.  340-343,  356,  375,  377 
Palamedea,  scapular  arch  and  limbs  of,  ii.  74 

tegumentary  system,  ii.  232 
Palapteryx,  characters  of,  ii.  12 

pelvic  limbs,  ii.  82 
Paloplotherium,  geological  remains  of,  ill 

179 
Pancreas  of  Aves,  ii.  178 

Fishes,  i.  42S 

in  Mammalia,  iii.  492 

pancreatic  iluid,  iii.  499 

Beptiles,  i.  453 
Pandion,  bones  of,  ii.  21 
Pangasiua,  air-bladder  of,  i.  491 
Pangolin,  bones  of,  ii.  403 
Panician  corpuscles,  i.  323 
Papio  Mormon,  brain  of,  iii.  91 

oi^ans  of  generation,  male,  iii.  673 

female,  iii.  703 

osseous  system,  ii.  517,  531 

prosencephalon,  iii.  131 

teeth,  iii.  316 
Par.idisia,  characters  of,  ii.  10 
Paradoxurus  typus,   alimentaiy  canal   of, 
iii.  445 

mammary  glands,  iii.  780 

teeth,  iii.  331 

vertebral  column,  ii.  492 
Parasiphius,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  427 

skull,  ii.  426 
Parra,  scapular  arch  and  limbs,  ii.  74 

eggs  of,  ii.  256 
Parus,  characters  of,  ii.  10 
Passerita,  organ  of  taste  of,  i.  327 
Patagonian,  skull  of,  ii.  568 
Pavo,  osseous  system  of,  ii.  27,  74,  81 
Pearly  vehicle  covering  the  spinal  nerves  ' 

of  the  Frog,  i.  315 
Peccari,  bones  of,  ii.  458,  470 
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Pegasus  draco,  dflrmoskeleton  of,  i.  195 
Pelagius  monachns,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  507 

Tertebral  column,  ii.  495 
Pelamys,  liver  of,  i.  448 

tegument,  i.  554 
PolecanuB,  beak  of,  ii.  l48 

ceirical  yertebne,  ii.  40 

heart,  ii.  188 

muscles  of  the  legs,  ii.  103 

pelvis,  ii.  34 

scapular  arch  and  limbs,  ii.  70 

skull,  ii.  64 

sternum,  ii.  23,  24 

tongues,  ii.  153 
Pelobates  fiiscus,  semination  and  ovulation 

of,  i.  591,  692 
Penelope  cristata,   alimentary  canal  of,  ii. 

171 
Penelope  mirail,  lower  larynx  of,  ii.  220 
Perameles,  alimentary  canal  of^  iii.  412, 420 

limb-bonee,  ii.  351,  352,  363 

lungs,  iii.  576,  577 

mammary  glands,  iii.  774 

mouth,  iii.  385 

muscles,  iii.  13,  16 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  228 

organ  of  smell,  iii.  208 

organ  of  taste,  iii.  191 

skull,  ii.  336,  337,  342 

teeth,  iii.  287 
Perameles  Gunnii,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  352 

mouth,  iii.  388 
Perameles  lagotes,  larynx  of,  iii.  584 

limb  bones,  ii.  352,  359,  863 

muscles,  iii.  14 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  647, 648 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  228 

skull,  ii.  335,  338,  340,  343,  346,  347 

vertebral  column,  ii.  333 
Perameles  nasuta,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  420 

blood,  iii.  513 

skull,  ii.  339 

teeth,  iii.  288 
Perameles  obesula,  female  organs  of  gene- 
ration of,  iii.  683 

teeth,  iii.  288 
Perca,  characters  of,  i.  11 

skull,  i.  107 

vertebral  column,  i.  43 
Perca  fluviatilis,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  416 

female  organs  of  generation,  i.  571 

heart,  i.  472  , 

myelencephalon,  i.  277i  278 

myology,  i.  202,  205-211 

nerves,  i.  297.  304-306 

organ  of  hearing,  i.  842 

organ  of  sieht,  i.  336 

ovulation,  i.  590 

pyloric  appendage  and  panerean,  i.  480, 
432 

skull,  i.  94.  105,  106,  109,  125 

teeth,  i.  369 

veins,  i.  467 
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Pereidae,  characters  of,  i.  1 1 

teeth,  i.  378 
Penis,  air-bladder  of,  L  493 
Percophis,  air-bladder  of,  i.  498 
Perdix,  dorsal  vertefarc  and  stenivB  oL 
21,  22,  26,  27 
sacral  veitelnse,  ii.  29 
Periophthalamus,    myeleaeepbalon    oC. 

275 
Perissodactyla,  eharacters  of,  ii.  38S,  '2:^^ 
alimentary  canal,  iii.  468 
muscles,  iii.  26 
organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  66^ 

female,  iii.  6>' 
prosencephalon,  iiL  121 
teeth,  iii.  352 
vertebral  column,  ii.  444 
Perissodactyla,  alimentaiy  caaalo^  iiL  iC- 
brain,  iii.  121 
organ  of  sig^t,  iii.  261 
organs  of  generation,  iii.  661 
male,  iii.  661 
female,  iii.  693 
osseous  system,  iL  444 
skeleton,  ii.  444 

A.  vertebrate  otdnmn,  ii  if^ 

cerrical,  ii.  444-44S 
dorsal,  ii.  444-448 
•  lumbar,  ii.  444-4  4  < 
sacral,  ii.  444-44S 
candal,  ii.  444-448 

B.  skull,  iL  448 

frontals,  ii.  449 
lacrymal,  ii.  449 
naaal,  ii.  449 
premazillmnea,  ii  i49 
jawB,  ii.  449 
C  bones  of  the  limV-s,  il  4  -i 
scapula,  ii.  464 
humerus,  ii.  464 
radius,  ii.  464 
ulna,  ii.  464 
ilium,  ii.  464 
ischia,  iL  464 
carpus,  ii.  466 
tibia,  ii.  466 
fibula,  ii.  466 
astragalus,  ii.  467 
teeth,  iii.  353 
urinary  system,  iii.  606 
Perodicticns  potto»  cecum  of,  iii,  431 
OTgans  of  generation,  male,  iii.  673 

female,  iii,  7t : 
osseous  system,  ii.  512,  526,  641 
tongue,  iii.  198 
Peruvian,  skull  of,  ii.  667 
Petalodus,  teeth  of,  i.  871 
Petaurus,  derm  of,  iii.  612 

limb-bones,  ii.  353,  356,  366,  358,  rJ*" 

361,  362 
mammaiy  glands,  iii.  770 
skuU,  iL  344,  347,  350 
vertebral  column,  ii.  329 
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FetanruB  (Acrobates)  pygmsus,  alimentary 
eanal  of,  iii.  418' 
female  organs  of  generation,  iii.  681 
skull  of,  ii.  335 

teeth,  iii.  290,  336,  338,  340,  343,  349 
Petaums  Bennettii,  skull  of,  iii.  337,  338 
PetaiiruB  flariventer,  skull  of,  iii.  336,  345 
Petaurus  macmrus,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  352 

rertebral  column,  ii.  331,  332 
Petaurus  sdureus,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  352 
skuU,  ii.  336,  337,  342,  343,  345 
yertebral  column,  ii.  332 
Petaurus  Taguanoides,  aliment^  canal  of, 
iii.  418 
female  organs  of  generation,  iii.  682, 

683 
limb-bones,  ii.  362,  360,  362 
skull,  ii.  343 
Petrodomus,  mouth  of,  iii.  384 

teeth,  iii.  307 
Petionyzon  {gyn.  Ammocaetes),  characters 
of,  i.  7,  9 
alimentary  canal,  i.  412 
gills,  i.  475 
erowth,  i.  611 
heart,  i.  471 
kidneys,  i.  534,  536 
liver,  i.  425 
muscles,  i.  212 
nerves,  i.  328 
oi^ns  of  generation,  male,  i.  568 

female,  i.  571 
osseous  system,  i.  32 

yertebne,  development  of,  i.  32 
skull,  i.  72,  114 
semination,  i.  590 
Pezophaps,  characters  of,  ii.  13 
PezoporuB,  dorsal  vertebrae  and  sternum  o( 
ii.  28 
scapular  arch  and  limbs,  ii.  67 
Pbacochoerus,  lungs  of,  iii.  581 
organ  of  smell,  iii.  216 
organ  of  taste,  iii.  195 
skuU,  ii.  469 
spleen,  iii.  561 
teeth,  iii.  346 
Fhienioopterus,  characters  of,  ii.  9 
alimentary  canal,  ii.  157 
beak,  ii.  149 

dorsal  vertebra  and  sternum,  ii.  16,  23 
pelvic  limbs,  ii.  82 
tongue,  ii.  152 
Phaeton,  characters  of,  ii.  9 
Phalangista,  mammary  glands  of,  iii.  769 
limb-bones,  ii.  351,  355,  359,  360,  361 
muBcles,  iii.  8 
skull,  ii.  336,  337,  341-344,347,  348, 

349,  350 
teeth,  iii.  290 

rertebral  column,  ii.  328-334 
Phalangista  Cookii,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  352. 
355,  362 
skull,  ii.  345 
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Phalangista  Cookii — continued. 

teeth,  iii.  289,  290 

vertebral  column,  ii.  331 
Phalangista  fuliginosa,  lungs  of,  iii.  576 

thyroid  gland,  iii.  565 
Phalangista  gliriformis,  limb-bones  of,  ii. 
355,  359 

teeth,  iii.  290 
Phalangista  ursina,  limb-bones  of,  iii.  362 

teeth,  iii.  390 
Phalangista  vulpina,  alimentary  canal  of, 
iii.  420 

muscles,  iii.  16 

salivary  glands,  iii.  398 

skull,  ii.  347 

teeth,  iii.  289,  290 

urinary  sjrstem,  iii.  606 

vertebral  column,  ii  332 
Phalcrocorax  carbo,  alimentary  canal  of, 
ii.  157,  163 

skull,  ii.  61 
Phaleris,  osseous  system  of,  ii.  19,  25 
Pharyngognathi,  characters  of,  i.  10,  11 

skull,  i.  120 
Phascogale,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  411, 
412,  420 

larynx,  iii.  584 

mammary  glands,  iii.  774 

teeth,  iu.  286 
Phascnlarctos,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  420 

development^  iii.  749 

limb-bones,  ii.  351,  353,  357,  359 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  648 

skull,  ii.  342 

teeth,  iii.  290 

rertebral  column,  ii.  334 
Phascolomys,  characters  of,  ii.  269 

alimentary  canal,  iii.  420 

limb-bones,  ii.  350-356,  358-362 

mammaiy  glands,  iii.  769 

mesencephalon,  iii.  98 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  648 

female,  iii.  682 

prosencephalon,  iii.  107,  111 

skull,  ii.  335-345,  347 

teeth,  iii.  292,  313 

vertebral  column,  ii.   328-330,  381, 
333,  334 
Phascolotherium,  characters  of,  i.  zzxi 

dentition  of,  iii.  790 

skull,  ii.  350 
Phasianua,  alimentary  canal  of,  ii.  171 

dorsal  vertebrse  and  sternum,  ii.  27 

generative  system,  ii.  257 
Philedon,  wattles  of,  ii.  129 
Phoca  (Calooephalns)  vitulinus,  characters 
of,  i.  six ;  ii.  289,  296 

alimentary  canal,  iii.  446 

development,  iii.  745 

hearty  iii.  524 

limb-bones,  ii.  507 

liver,  iii.  486 

lungs,  iii.  581 
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•iL  1:31 5->*:a<s  od 
t*r^:rw  -..-ma.  -    *«L  4$t.  494 

▼^  ass.  • XM 

▼«r^;f:rrrL.  ^jiTna.  il  4S«*.  474 

FST  -3,  r«.  X-  »:-.•&  «3i  r-7T>  -f.  i  I» 

Fit"-' ^c.'inA.  i^rsi  oc  uL  <I3 

r*iT>*?'''r  r:4cr».v»^'"  *a1  r«w  Ixrrax  oC  iii.  m6 

Tyrr*e'rr:L  cvv^-^a.  ri.  4l.x  419 
P*^T5eter^^jp.  sku'l  of.  :L  419 

iViOjR.  cCAr»'!:t«'r«  of.  ::.  li 
koMEKXx^o,  ii.  116 
06s«o«s  »T$ti»».  iL  37 
Picusv  diewtiTe  5T^r«»n  of,  ii.  153 
toome,  iL  lt2 

taiiTszT  glindsw  iL  155  , 

pABcre«s»  ii.  lo{$ 
OfiveoQs  ^T^tMB,  ii.  19,  2S.  58^  60 
PimelodnaL  air-bladder  of,  L  491 
liver,  L  427 
locomorirtn.  L  247 


OKgWQ  of  si^it,  L  3tt 
te^li,L374 

SeeVboadm 
of;L15 
L538 
L528 
]Bi^g8»  i  523 
iTT)gMt  of  liesringi  l  S4i 
c»s»n  of  sight,  L  337 
<iKgui  of  nell,  L  S30 
orsmn  of  ta«te,  L  327 
pelvic  axch  and  liab,  1 1^  -^ 
teponents,  L  551 
Tcrteln,  L  34 
reztefanl  coliiiim,  i.  4«.  ^-  * 
Pipidsw  ovgansof  tasteof,i^r 
~  Iworbentsystmof,: -^ 

lactcAl  aptm,  i-  *-^ 
lymphatic  CTStem,  l  4.?* 
ch^andljvf-    ' 

adrenals*  i.  542 

ition  of  stniets^- '-  •- 
r.  i  5,  255, 49Ur. 

L491 
wmlls,  i.  492 
Tmzatioo.  in  rte^- 
Bonet  or  fpeseacc  ■' 
bUddrr,  i.  49J 
•TBSciilar  ^^em.  i-  *^ 
eontciita,  L  494 
faaetion,  i  495 
honologr  of   the  «^^ 
witH  the  hMgs.  i  *-' 
alincBtazy  canal,  i.  4(7^ 
ahdominal  cavitj,  l  4'  • 
mooth,  i.  409 
tongue,  L  411 
sahraij  Byston,  i-  **- 
ttsopihagiUk  i*  ^^^ 
stOBuch,  i.  416      , 
caidiac  orifi<» »-  *' 
L4I6 


siphoniaL  I  ^'^  , 
ifie^ioi0,  i  ^^^' 


muscular  actwftJ-^.- 

intestiiial  eanaL  i.  ^^ 
large,  i  420 
small,  L  420 
tmiics,  I  421 
mnscutf  •" 

i.421 

3>irBl  mhre,  i  <^ 
oacal  ootlft  i.  *-* 
annoor-plates,  i  246 
arterin,  I.  488 
blood,  L  463 

cokNir,  L  463 
blood-discs,  i.  461        , 
organic  matters,  i-  4^5.  w* 
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''enbellam,  L  274 
->ruii,  L  276 

.  lerelopmental  chanctcn^  i.  4 
Electric  oxgalls  of,  L  350 
geneistiTfl  products  and  darelopiiient, 
L689 

■peniKoells,speniuUoii,aiid8p6nii^   | 
-  ttUnoa,  L  589 

7         onUatioii  in   Otaeoos  lubes,  L 
:  592 

stages  of  deTelopinsDt*  i  593 
ODter  ooat  of  the  roe,  L  594 
omlatioii  in  Cartaiagiiioas  Fishes, 

i  597  ' 

f  ecnndatioii,  L  599 
derelopment,  L  601 
growth  and  nests,  L  611 

metamorphos4«,  i.  611  j 

marsupial  pouches,  i.  613, 614 
geneiatiTe  sjstem,  i.  568 
male  oigans,  L  568 
female  organs,  i.  571 
▼arieCies  of  forau^  i.  576 
hearing,  organs  of,  L  342 
heart,  i.  47U 
kidnejs,  L  533 
shape,  L  534 
tissue,  i.  534 
circulation,  L  537 
liTer,i.425 

texture,  i.  425 
size,  i.  425 
forms,  i.  426 
gaU-bUdder,  t.  427 
locomotion,  i.  243 

effects  of  cutting  off  fins,  L  259 
muscular  system,  i.  202  j 

nerres,  i.  297 
nerrous  sjstem,  i.  268 

myelencephalon,  i.  268 
osseous  system — 

dermoskeleton,  i.  193 
pectoral  limb,  i.  163 
pelric  arch  and  limb,  L  179 
skull,  i.  92 
Tertebral  column,  L  34 

I,  i  284  i 

proportion  of  hard  and  soft  mat- 
ter, i.  19  ; 
pyloric  appendages,  i.  428  | 
reproduction  of  parts,  i.  567 
respiratory  system,  i.  475 
gills,  L  475 

purpose,  i.  479 
modifications,  i.  484 
mechanism  of  branchial  re- 
spiration, i.  488 
views  renpecting  homologii-s  snd 
analogies  of  respiratory  organs,    ■ 
498 
sight,  organs  of,  i.  331 
smell,  organs  of.  i.  328 


PLA 

d. 

spleen,  i.  490 

teeth,!  368 

teguments,  i.  546 
skin,  i.  546 
scales,  i.  546,  547 
lubricating  mucus,  i.  550 

thyroid  body  or  gland,  i.  564 

touch,  oigans  of,  i.  325 

urinary  bladder,  L  535 

veins,  i.  464 

why  turn  upside  down  in  death,  i.  258 
Ptthecia  crysocephala,  teeth  of,  iii.  315 
Pithecus  sa^yrus,  characters  of,  i.  zx ;  ii. 
272,  273 

alimentary  canal,  iiL  434 

arteries,  iii.  536 

brain,  ui.  127,  131 

fe«^t,  ii.  553 

larynx,  iiL  600 

locomotion,  iiL  70 

lungs,  iii.  582 

mammary  oigans,  iiL  780 

osseous  system,  ii.  520 
skull,  ii.  534 
daricle,  ii.  544 

teeth,  iii.  316 
Placentalia,  iii.  285 
Placodns,  chaiacters  of^  L  16 

teeth,  i.  387 
Flacoganoidei,  characters  of,  i.  xxxriii,  12 
Plagiaulax,  dentition  of,  iii.  790 

skull,  iL  350 

teeth,  iiL  294,  314 

tomi,  characters  of,  i.  7, 8 

locomotion,  i.  253,  255 
Plagiostomi,  characters  o^  i.  8,  13 

skuU,  L  76 
Planirostra  (syii.  Spatularia)  spatula,  ali- 
mentary canal  of,  L  410,  411,  415, 
416,  421 

gills,  i.  482,  486 

skuU,  L  75 
Platalea,  dornl  yertabm  and  sternum  of, 
iL23 

beak,  ii.  148 

pelvic  limbs,  ii.  82 
Platan*sta,  limb-bones  of,  iL  427,  428 

skull,  iL  425 
PUtsz,  changes  accompanying  growth  of, 
L612 

teeth,  L  371 

vertebral  column,  i.  39 
Flatnrus,  teguments  of,  i.  554 
Flatycephalus,  vertebral  column  of,  i.  43 
Platydactylus  gnttatns,  laryux  of,  i.  o29 

liver,  i.  449 
Platydactylus  vittatus,  larynx  of,  i.  529 
FUtjrmantis  plicifera.  teguments  of,  i.  552 
Platypeltis  ferox,  alimentary  canal  of^  i.  446 

fecundation,  i.  615 
Platyihina,  characten  of,  ii.  291,  295 

alimentary  canal,  iii.  432 
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PUtyrhiDfi — continued. 

cranium,  ii.  529 

dono-lumbar  vertebm,  ii.  516 

larynx,  iii.  598 

mammary  glands,  iii.  780 

organ  of  smell,  iii.  216 

oi^ns  of  generation,  male,  iii.  672 

female,  iii.  703 

prosencephalon,  iii.  125 

tail,  prehensile,  iii.  71 

teeth,  iii.  315 
Flectognathi,  characters  of,  i.  11 
Pleoctus  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  429 
Plesiosaurus,  characters  of,  i.  16 

organ  of  smell,  i.  330 

pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  181 

Tcrtebral  column,  i.  51,  52 
Flestiodon,  teguments  of,  i.  652 
Plethodon,  teguments  of,  i.  552 
Plcnrodeles,  vertebral  column  of,  i.  49 
Pleuronectes,  characters  of,  i.  10 

alimentaiy  canal,  i.  421 

veins,  i.  468 
Pleuronectes  platessa,  myencephalon  of,  i. 
278 

ovulation,  i.  596 

pyloric  appendages  and  pancreas,  i. 
431,  482 

vertebral  column,  i.  46 
Pleuronectes  solea,  myencephalon  of,  i.  278 

teguments,  i.  646 

vertebral  column,  i.  45 
Pleuronectids,  characters  of,  i.  10 

myelencephalon,  i  275 

organ  of  sight,  i.  331,  334 

organs  of  generation,  male,  i.  569 

femide,  i.  574 

skull,  i.  109,  110,  112 
Pleurosternon,  vertebral  column  of,  i.  64 
Pliolophus,  characters  of,  ii.  284 

geological  remains  of,  iii.  792 

teeth,  iii.  841,  343,  375,  377 
Pliosaurus,  characters  of,  i.  xzxviii,  16 

pectoral  limb,  i.  171 

teeth,  i.  387 

vertebral  column,  i.  53 
Ploceus,  eggj  of,  ii.  257 
Plotus,  characters  of,  ii.  9 
Plyctolophus,  osseous  system  of,  ii.  58,  63 
Podargus,  osseous  system  of,  ii.  28 

dorsal  vertebra  and  sternum,  ii. 

28 
sacral  vertebne  and  tail,  ii.  34 
skuU,  ii.  51,  53 
pelvic  limbs,  ii.  81 
PodicepB,  alimentary  cnnal  of,  ii.  174 

dorsal  vertebne  and  sternum,  ii.  25 

heart,  ii.  188 

pelvic  limbs,  ii.  82 

sacral  vertebne,  pelvis,  and  tail,  ii.  31, 
34,36 

skull,  ii.  54 
Podocnemys,  skull  of,  i.  134 


FBI 

P(Bcilia,  teeth  of,  i.  373 
Poison-fangs  of  serpents,  i.  895 
Poison-glands  of  Reptiles,  i.  563 
Polychrus,  lungs  of,  i.  525 
Polynemus,  air-bladder  of,  i.  493 

myelencephalon,  i.  271 

organ  of  touch,  i.  326 
Polypedates,  alimentary  canal  at,  L  4^ 

absorbents,  L  458 

arteries,  i.  516,  518 

develo|»nent,  i.  619-624,  629,  640 

fecundation,  L  615 

female  organs  of  generation,  L  586 

gills,  i.  513 

kidneys,  i.  538 

laiynx,  i.  527 

lungs,  i.  523 

male  organs  of  generation,  i.  579 

pancreas,  i.  454 

reproducible  parts,  i.  567 

semination,  i.  592 

tegmenta,  i.  552,  553 

veins,  i.  502 
Polyplectron,  dorsal  vertebne  and  stertcs 

of,  ii.  27 
Polyprion,  skull  of,  i.  108,  120 
Polypterus,  characters  of,  i.  xxvii. 

air-bladder,  i.  491,  494 

alimentary  canal,  i.  417,  422 

blood,  i.  500 

dermoskeleton,  i.  195-197 

giUs,  i.  480 

liver,  i.  427 

locomotion,  i.  247 

pectoral  limb,  i.  167 

scapular  arch  and  appendages,  i.  162 

skull,  i.  107,  108,  111,  118,  120,  iri. 
156 

teguments,  i.  549 

vertebral  column,  i.  37-39,  43,  44 
Polyptychodon,  characters  of,  i.  xxrviii 

teeth,  i.  387 
Pomacentrus,  characters  of,  i.  11 
Porcupine,  lower  jaw  of,  iii.  151 

organs  of  generation,  iii.  6^ 

skull,  ii.  374 

spines,  iii.  622 
Porph^o,  skull  of,  ii.  67 
Porpoise,  arteries  of,  iii.  538 

bones,  ii.  418,  «<  »eq. 

nerves,  iii.  152,  168 
Potamogale,  teeth  of,  iii.  305 
PrKCoces,  characters  of,  ii.  7 

development  of,  ii.  265 
Priodon,  teeth  of,  i.  372,  377,  378  :  iii.  266, 

273 
Prionitids,  characters  of,  ii.  1 1 
Prionodon,  teeth  of,  i.  377,  378 
Prionotus,  air-bladder  o^  i.  491 
Pristidse,  characters  of,  i.  13 
PristipomatidsB,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  415 
Pristis,  growth,  and  nests  of,  i.  61 1  ' 

liver,  i.  426,  427 
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loeomotion,  i,  252 
OTgBik  of  smell,  i.  329 
Bknllf  i.  81 
teeth,  L  373,  378,  383 
Probocicidia,  alimentary  canal  o^  vi,  455 
characten,  ii.  283 
OTgBJia  of  generation,  iii.  660 

male,  iiL  660 

female,  iii.  698 
osaeona  sjatem,  ii  437 

akaleton,  il  437 

A.  Tertebral  column,  ii.  437 

cemeal,  ii.  437 
dorsal,  ii.  437 
lumbar,  iL  438 
sacral,  ii.  438 
candal,  ii.  438 

B.  sknll.  iL  438 

Yomer,  ii.  439 
fiontal,  ii  440 
nasals,  ii.  440 
premajcillaiy,  ii.  440 
maxillary,  iL  440 
jaws,  iL  440 

C.  bones  of  the  limbs,  iL  441 

scapula,  iL  441 
hnmeras,  iL  442 
radios,  ii.  442 
nlna,  iL  442 
femur,  iL  443 
tibia,  ii.  443 
fibula,  ii.  444 
patella,  iL  444 
foot,  iL  444 

teeth  of,  iiL  359 
Proboscis  of  elephant,  iiL  390  ^ 

Procellaria,  efaanciers  of,  iL  9 

alimentarj  canal,  ii.  165 

organ  of  smell,  iL  131 

peiris,  iL  31 

sternum,  ii.  23 
Proooslia,  characters  ot,  i.  xzxriii,  17 

Totebral  column,  i.  69 
Ploeyon  lotor,  limb-bones  (^  ii.  501, 503, 508 

teeth,  iiL  334 

Tertebral  column,  ii.  491 
Propitheeus  diadema,  limb-bones  of,  iL  542 
Proteus,  characters  of,  L  xxzii 

arteries,  L  516 

gills,  L  514, 515 

heart,  L  506 

male  organs  of  generation,  i.  576 

organ  oi  hearing,  i.  347 

organ  of  sight,  i.  337 

organ  of  smell,  L  330 

pectoral  limb,  L  170 

pelricarvh  and  limb,  L  181,  182 

thymus  body,  i.  565 
Protopteri,  characters  of,  i.  14 

oigan  of  smell,  L  330 

■kail,  i.  82 

Ttitebral  column,  i.  46 
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PTl 

ProCopteros   annectens,   characters   of,  L 
xxzii 

air-bladder,  i.  491,  498 

alimentary  canal,  L  413,  415,  417 

derelopment,  i.  610 

gills,  L  475,  477.  482, 485,  486 

heart,  i.  474 

liver,  i.  451 

myelencephalon,  L  277,  282-285 

nerrea,  iii.  163 

pelric  arch  and  limb,  i.  181 

scapular  arch,  L  162 ;  iii.  165 

akull,  L  108 ;  ii.  302,  306 

yertebral  column,  i.  41,  47 
Protorosauros,  teeth  oi,  L  405 
Prorentricnlus  of  Ares,  ii.  160 
Plyenodon,  teeth  of,  iii.  834 
Psammodus,  teeth  of,  L  378 
Psammophis,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  446 

liTer,  L  450 
Paammosanrus  griseos,  arteries  of,  L  519 

oriposition,  i.  617 

thyroid  body,  i.  565 
Psettus,  characters  of,  i.  xxxiii 
Pseudopus^  abaorbents  o^  i.  459 

lungs,  i.  525 

Tertebral  column,  i.  57 
Psittadde,  characters  of,  ii.  12 

alimentary  canal,  ii.  173 

external  sexual  characters,  ii.  258 

lirer,  ii.  177 

lower  larynx,  ii.  224 

nerroua  system^  iL  119 

OflMOus  system,  ii.  55,  78,  81 
Pisittacus,  lower  larynx  of,  iL  224 

osseous  system,  ii.  28,  30,  32,  51 
Psophia,  osseous  system  ol^  ii.  21,  23,  32, 

67 
Pterichthys,  characters  of,  i.  12 

dermodLeleion,  L  197 
Pterodes,  dorsal  Tertebre  and  pelvis  of, 
u.  27 

generatiye  system,  iL  256 
Pterodactylus,  characters  of,  i.  xxxriii,  18 

locomotion,  L  265 

pectoral  limb,  L  176,  177 

skull,  i.  158,  161 

teeth,  i.  405,  406 

Tertebral  column,  i.  70 
Pterodon,  teeth  of,  iii.  338 
Pteromys  Tolocella,  characters  of,  ii.  276 

derm,  iiL  612 

limb-bones,  ii.  384 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  231 

organ  of  sight,  iii.  247 
Ptaropuii,  characters  of,  ii.  278,  296 

dcTelopment,  iii.  730 

larynx,  iii.  586 

limb-bones,  iL  393 

lungs,  iiL  577 

mammary  glands,  iiL  776 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  229 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  657 
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or^mns  of  geoerat-ca,  female,  m.  €89 
orgmiM  of  t%Bte,  iiL  192 
Ofgass  of  toodi,  ixL  190 
pftocreAS,  iiL  4M 

ftk-:!!,  ii.  3S8 
spleen,  i::.  562 
tt^K  lii.  31 1 

rerteinJ  coIamiL  ii.  387 
^nooaarix.  charmcten  of,  L  xzxriii,  S,  18 

pectoral  limb,  L  17^ 

tkn\l  L  161 

Teitcrbrai  eolmiui.  i.  70 
Ptll^ccM^iTiicfaitf .  nect  oC  ii.  258 
PtTf hogxiatns,  t##tli  of.  L  400 
PtjchiemT*  nier«a.  longs  of,  i.  536 
PrTuda«.-tTlas  fimlriams.  Innzs  of,  L  525 
Paior:ii&,  boD«s  of  the  limbs  of.  H.  509 

I*?t>-*ik-eph»Ion,  iiL  116,  120 

sknll.  iL  o«>l 

t*-e*h,  iii.  333 
Pator.ss  ennlceos.  orean  of  ^ght  of,  iL  143 

Tert#-lrai  cciiumn.  iL  491 
Potorns  furo,  dereiortneat  of,  iii.  744 
Pt^CDodoo:  :<!;«.  rhazactets  of,  L  12 

te*^X  i.  378 
Prcwdc*,  chanw:t«»  of,  i.  12 
Pj««"pu*  Uf  fd-^pos,  teguments  of.  i.  557 
P^T^LA,  e^:^eratire  syft^m  of,  ii.  243,  245 
PjriL:;'*.  *^es*  of.  iL  267 

St  J-  ,  iL  422 
PrtLr::.  •'»'Sor**-*«  oC  L  459 

Ar^^r'!r&.  i.  •>-••> 

Lrer.  L  451 

KTcI-r.repbAl'^n,  L  292 

irv-^  .:CT.  1.  225 

ek-I  .  i'  148 

te-^:T:-n*::t*,  L  554 

Trr:*"'tr4l  col^.:sa.  L  60 
Python  a3i-:hT«.tii:c*.  trc^aa^cU  of.  L  558 

t^vraz*  t->ij.  L  565 
Pv:t,.a  V-v.tta*-*.  oripjshioo  in,  L  617 

Pjii:,=  tizn*rart.-ri«»oC  L  519 
k:i:;«^T>.  L  5-S9 
Ix^z^ss.  i.  524 
■iu«o:«s.  L  224,  228 
««TTa.  L  316 
orsaa  U  *iz*:t.  L  338 
jATjfrT^%&.  \.  453 
ckd.  L  147 
Ueth,  L  394 
t«e:i=:e=t*.  L  554 
thjia"*  1»:*2t,  L  oCo 
T€xtebcal  tt:,l;:aui.  L  56 


pABBTT 


3d:=:*^i 


Q 


UAMIOIAXA.  »iT-:i*!*  ol  iiL  57« 

tsa  -.   iL  129 
dev*:  j:  -n-ec:,  iiL  745 


tirr-rti  bocr,  L 


rfr-"' 
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^^1.1  a  ozyrhyndiiiB,  BemiDAtion  of,  i.  690 
C:i.Mdae,  chanctora  of,  i.  13 
L^&llu8,  locomotion  of,  ii.  113 
t{.^&inphoTynchiu,  characten  of,  i.  18 

Tertabnl  colmnn,  i.  70 
Raha  boans,  reitebral  ocJamn  of,  i.  49 
ii^na   catesbiaiiA,  alimentaiy  canal  of,  i. 
446 
liver,  L  450 
panoreas,  i.  454 
Rana  escnlenta,  deTelopment  of,  i.  622 

Teit«bTal  column,  i.  47 
liaiiA  tnnponma,  characters  qf,  i.  15 
alimentary  canal,  i.  435 
nerres,  i.  316 
organ  of  light,  i.  837 
pelWc  arch  and  limb,  i.  183 
sknU,  i.  86,  89,  175 
Bjmpathetic  nenrons  system,  i.  319 
t«eth,  i.  392 
Tertebral  oolnmn,  i.  49 
Raniceps  triforcatna,  peliic  arch  and  limb 

of,  i.  180 
Xtanina,  characters  of,  i.  15 
^Raptores,  characters  of,  iL  11 
pelns,  ii.  32 
stemmn,  ii.  27 
Hasores,  characters  of  the  order,  i.  10 
Rat.     See  Mas 

Ratelns  mellivoms,  female  organs  of  gene- 
ration of,  iii.  700 
limb-bones,  ii.  509 
skull,  ii.  501 
Rattlesnake,  mnsdes  of  the,  i.  227 
K.iys,  absence  of  air  bladder  in,  i.  255 
Kecurriroetra,  skull  of,  ii.  61 
Rf  geoia  ocellata,  lungs  of,  i.  525 
Heindeer,  bones  of,  ii.  464,  478 

stomach,  iii.  472 
Kepentia,  chamcters  of ,  L  17 
Kepmducible  parts  in  Haematocrya,  i.  566 
Hatrachia,  i.  566 
Reptilia,  i.  567 
Fishes,  i.  567 
Reptilia,  absorbents,  i.  458 
lacteals,  L  458 
lymphatics,  i.  459 
alimentary  canal,  i.  433 

abdominal  cavity,  i.  433 
mouth,  L  434 
tongue,  i.  435 
saliTaiy  apparatus,  i.  439 
oesophagus,  i.  440 
stomach,  i.  440 
intestinal  canal,  i.  442 
forms,  i  443 
muscular  tissue,  i.  444 
mucous  membrane,  i.  414 
spiral  ralre,  i.  446 
cloacal  orifice,  i.  448 
lirer,  i.  448 
gall-bhMlder,  i.  451 
pancreas,  i.  453 


Reptilia — coiUinutd, 
arteries,  i.  516 

distribution  of  arterial  blood,  i.  520 
blood,  i.  500 

discs,  i.  500,  501 

quantity,  i.  501 

colour,  i.  501 
derelopmental  chamcters,  i.  5 

fecundation,  i.  614 

oriposition,  i:  616 

development  of  Batrachia,  i.  619 
of  scaled  Reptiles,  i.  630 
generatire  system,  i.  679 

male,  i.  583 

female,  i.  585 

ovulation   in    scaled    reptiles,  i. 
597,  599 
gills  of  Batrachia,  i.  512 
hearing,  organs  of,  L  347 
heart,  i.  505 
kidneys,  i.  537 
larynx,  i.  527 
locomotion,  i.  259 

in  limbed  reptiles,  i.  262 
lungs,  i.  521,  530 
muscular  system,  i.  215 
nerves,  i.  309 
nervous  system,  i.  290 

myelencephalon,  i.  290 
osseous  S3rstem :  proportion  of  hard  and 
soft  matter,  i.  20 

dermoskeleton,  i.  198 

pectoral  limb,  i.  169 

pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  181 
poison-glands,  L  568 
reproduction  of  parts,  i.  567 
respiratory  system,  i.  516,  521 

actions,  i.  530 
scent-glands,  i.  562 
sight,  organs  ot  i.  337 
smell,  organs  o(  i.  330 
teeth,  L  385 
teguments,  i.  550 

skin,  i.  550 

mucous  follicles,  i.  552 

periodical   shedding  of  the  epi- 
derm,  i.  553 
thymus  body  or  gland,  i.  565 
thyroid  body  or  gland,  i.  564 
touch,  organs  of,  i.  327 
veins,  i.  501 
Rhamphastos,  fauces  and  tongue  of,  ii.  130, 
151 
liver,  ii.  151 

organ  of  smell,  ii.  130,  131 
osseous  system,  ii.  28 
Rhamphastidse,  chaructem  of,  ii.  12 
alimentary  canal,  ii.  1 73 
osseous  system,  ii.  67 
Rhea,  alimentary  canal  of,  ii.  161 
generative  system,  ii.  2.)7 
oaseous  system,  ii.  19,  23,  35,  49,  52, 
54,  64,  66,  31 1 
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Rhinelepif,  air-bladder  of,  i.  498 
Rhinobates,  heart  of,  i.  474 

pectoral  limb,  L  169 

Teitebnl  column,  L  36 
Rhinobadda,  characters  of ,  L  18 
Rhinoceroa,  characters  of,  ii.  283 

habitat  of  the,  iii.  794 

masdee,  iL  49 
Rhinoceroe  indieua,  chaiactera  of  skeleton 
of,  il  284,  285 

brain,  sixe  of,  iii.  143 

cerebellum,  iii.  90 

female  organs  of  generation,  iii.  693 

fflands  opening  on  the  feet,  iii.  638 

heart,  iii.  622 

horns,  iii.  624 

limb-bones,  ii.  455 

lungs,  iii.  580 

organ  of  sight,  iii.  260 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  233 

peculiar  glands,  iii.  638 

peritoneum,  iii.  503 

prosencephalon,  iii.  120-122 

skull,  ii.  450 

teeth,  iii.  340,  342,  856,  377 

tongue,  iii.  195 
Rhinoceros  Ketloa,  horns  of,  iiL  624 
Rhinoceros  leptorhinus,  alimentary  canal 

of,  iii.  450 
Rhinoceros  minutus,  horns  of,  iii.  624 
Rhinoceros  OnrelUi,  horns  of,  iii.  624 
Rhinoceros  sondaicus,  horns  of,  iii.  624 
Rhinoceros  sumatranus,  female  organs  of 

generation  of,  iii.  684 
Rhinoceros  tichicomis»  alimentary  canal  of, 
iii.  450 

hair,  iii.  618 
Rhinolophus,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  429 

derm,  iii.  613 

organ  of  smell,  iii.  209 

organ  of  touch,  iii.  189,  190 

skull,  u.  388 

spleen,  iii.  562 
Rhinophis,  organ  of  hearing  o^  i.  348 
Rhinophrynus,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  436 
Rhinupoma,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  429 

derm,  iii.  613 

mouth,  iii.  387 
Rhinoptura,  skull  of,  i.  82 
Rhizodus  (probably  a  Qanocephale),  teeth 

of,  i.  378 
Rhombopholis,  characters  of,  i.  15 
Rhombus  maximus,  lirer  of,  i.  427 
myelencepbalon,  i.  278 
pyloric  appendage  and  pancreas,  i.  430 
yertebral  column,  i.  42 
Rhombus  zanthurus,  alimentary  canal  of, 

i.415 
Rhynchocephalus  (tyn.  Hatteria),  skull  of, 
i.  154,  159 
teeth,  i.  388 
Tertebral  column,  i.  67 
Rhynchea  australi^,  ii.  220 


BUM 

RhynchoflanniJi,  teeth  ot  i^  3S5, 4M 
Rhynchotua,  skull  oC  ii  55 
Rhyncocyon,  alimentary  caasl  o^  iiL  C  •■ 

mesencephalon,  iii  9& 

mouth*  iii.  384 

neirea,  iiL  151 

organs  of  generation,  msk,  ii  ^^' 

prosencrephalon,  iii.  109 

skull,  ii.  390 

spleen,  iii.  660 

teeth,  iii.  306 
Rhyncops,  characters  of,  iL  9 

beak,  ii.  147 

skull,  ii.  57 
Rhytina,  female  offgans  of  pisas*^- 
iii.  692 

heart,  iii.  521 

organ  of  sight,  iii.  250 

organ  of  taste,  iii.  194 

skull,  u.  433 

urinary  system,  iiL  107 

Tertebral  column,  ii.  430, 432 
Rhyssna  tetradactyla*  alimmtujo^ 
iii.  444 

limb-bones,  ii.  610 

male  organs  of  generation,  iiJ-' 
Rodentia,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii-  *•• 

characters,  ii.  276 

liver,  iii.  484 

locomotion,  iii.  68 

muscles,  iiL  16 

pancreas,  iiL  493 

organs  of  generation,  iii.  W9 
male,  iii.  649 
female,  iii.  687 

organ  of  hearing*  iii*  231 

organ  of  smell,  iii.  209 

osseous  system,  iL  364 

skeleton,  ii.  364  .. 

A.  Tertebral  cdtjnn.^^' 

cenrical,  u.  3« 
dorso-lumbw.  u.  »* 
sacral,  ii.  ^ 
caudal,  ii.  366 

B.  skuU,  ii.  367     .    ..r 

in  various  »P<^"*',.. 

C.  bones  of  the  limte^^i^^v 

in   TanoiiB  t^^ 
378-^W 

respiratory  systenif  "*•  ^"' 

salivary  glands,  iii-  398 

teeth,  iii.  294  ... 

tegumentary  system,  in-  ^^ 

tongue,  iii.  191,  198         ..  ^. 
Rostral  bones  in  Marsupi^li*' "-  ^ 

Sus,  ii.  468  ..•  i^Q 

Ruminantia,  alimentary  canslt  i^- 

arteries,  iii.  547 

development,  iii.  737 

heart,  iii.  522 

horns,  iii.  624 

month,  iii.  392 
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nerves,  tii.  153 
organs  of  geDention,  iii.  667 
organ  of  bearing,  iii.  233 
organ  of  sight,  iii.  251,  252 
organ  of  smell,  iii.  214 
peculiar  glands,  iiL  632 
spleen,  iii.  561 
teeth,  iu.  349,  350 
thyroid,  iii.  565 
tongne,  iii.  196 
urinary  system,  iiL  607 
lamination  of  Kangaroo,  iiL  415 


^ACCX)BRANCHUS,  gills  of,  L  468 
^     Saccolaimos,  month  of,  iiL  387 
v&ocomys,  month  of,  iiL  386 
Ndocopterjz,  derm  of^  iii.  61 3 

glandular  cutaneous  sac  of,  iii.  638 
Saocostomus,  mouth  ol^  iiL  386 
Salamandra  atm,  absorbents  of,  i.  458,  462 
arteries,  L  516 
gills,  L  515 
heart,  L  506,  507 
lungs,  i.  521 
muscles,  i.  216-218 
organ  of  si^rht,  i.  337 
veins,  i.  502 
vertebral  column,  i.  49 
Salamandra  glutinoeta,  teeth  of,  i.  386 
Salamandra   japonica   {wyn,    nnguiculata), 
fecundation  of^  i.  615 
teguments,  i.  551 
Salamandra  maculosa,  characters  ol^  L  15 
fecundation,  i.  614 

female  organs  of  generation,  L  584, 585 
lungs,  L  521 
mufcles,  L  215,  222 
pelyic  arch  and  limb,  i.  182 
teguments,  L  552 
vertebral  column,  i.  49 
Salamandridae,  characters  of,  i.  15 

pelyic  arch  and  limb,  i.  182 
Salamandroidei,  chazacters  of,  i.  12 

skull,  L  111 
Salarias,  fecundation  oi,  L  599 
Saliva,  analysis  of^  iii.  409 
Sa.lmo,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  421 
gills,  L  481 
nerves,  L  297,  306 
osseous  system,  L  38 

Tertebral  column,  L  38,  44 
pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  179 
ovulation,  i.  592,  595 
pancreas,  L  432 
t«gaments,  i.  547 
veins,  i.  468 
Salmo  eriox,  pectoral  limb  of,  i.  165 
pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  180 
vertebral  column,  L  44 
Salmo  fanOf  nest  of,  L  614 

peine  arch  and  limb,  i.  179 
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Salmo  aalar,  growth  and  migrations  o^  L 
612,  613 
liver,  L  429 
organ  of  sight,  i.  333 
pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  179 
Salmon,  development  and  grovth  of,  i.  612 
Salmonidae,  characters  of^  L  10 
locomotion,  u  254 
osseons  syrten^  L  37 

vertebral  column,  i.  37 
skull,  L  114 

pelvic  arch  and  limb,  L  180 
teeth,  L  372 
Sara>ramphiis,  lower  larynx  of,  iL  221 

osseous  system,  ii.  27>  81 
Saigns,  alimentary  canal  of^  i.  417 
development  of  bones,  L  21 
myelencephalon,  i.  283 
teeth,  L  377,  382,  390 
Sartorius  muscle  in  Aves,  iL  102 
Sauropterygia,  characters  of,  i.  zzxviii,  16 
teeth  of,  L  388 
vertebral  eolnmn,  i.  51 
Saurua,  characters  of,  L  10 
Savian  corpuscles,  i.  324 
Scales  of  Aves,  ii.  232 

Fishes,  546-549 

calcification,  L  549 
Mammalia,  iii.  622 
Scalops,  teeth  of,  iii.  303,  304 
Scansores,  characters  of,  iL  11 
pelvis,  ii.  32 
sternum,  iL  28 
Scams,  pectoral  limb  ci,  L  166 

teeth,  i.  369-372,  377,  378,  382 
vertebral  column,  i.  34 
Soelidosanrus,  characters  of,  i.  18,  19 
Scentrglands  of  Mammalia,  iii.  637 

Beptiles,  L  562 
Sciaena,  alimentary  canal  of^  i.  421 
air-bladder,  L  492 
liver,  L  427 
Scisenidae,  characters  oC  i*  1 1 
Scinddae,  dermoakeleton  of,  L  198 
pectoral  limb,  i.  175 
teeth,!.  388 
Scincns  officinalis,  teeth  of,  L  401 
Sdnrids,  limb-bones  oC  ii.  383 

female  organs  of  generation,  iiL  686 
Seiurus  cinereos,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii. 
421 
limb-bones,  u.  383 
Sdurus  maximns.  limb-bones  o^  ii.  383 

liver,  iii.  485 
Sciums  palmamm,  mammary  glands  of^  iii. 

775 
Sciums  vulgaris^  alimentary  eanal  of,  iii. 
421,  424 
organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  649 
Sderodermi,  characters  of,  i.  11 
Sderogenidse,  characters  of,  L  11 
pectoral  limb,  i.  166 
skull,  i.  123 
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Scoliodon,  alimentary  canal  of^  i.  422 

lungs,  i.  625 
Scolopaz,  dorsal  Tertebre  and  stenram  fd, 
ii.  23,  26 

■acral  rertebne,  pelyis,  and  tail,  ii  32 

skull,  ii.  64 

pelvic  limbs,  ii.  82 
Scomber  soombrus,  adrenals  of,  i.  642 

alimentary  canal,  i.  418,  421 

myology,  i.  204 

nerves,  i.  297,  806 
Scomber  trachinus,  myelencephalon,  i.  283 
Scomberesox,  characters  of,  i.  10 
Scomberidie,  characters  o^  i.  11 

locomotion,  i.  254 
Scopelidse,  characters  of,  i.  10 
Scops,  osseous  system  of,  ii.  32 
Scorpnna,  gills  of,  i.  480 

pyloric  appendages  and  pancreas,  i. 
430 
Scorpnna  scrofa,  heart  of,  i.  478 
Scylliidse,  characters  of,  i.  13 

alimentary  canal  of,  i.  423 
Scyllium,  development  of,  i.  609,  610 

female  organs  of  generation,  i.  675 

heart,  i.  474 

organ  of  touch,  i.  326 

semination,  i.  590 

vertebral  column,  i.  33,  35 
Scyllium  canicnla,  development  of,  i.  610 

f«H;uDdatioD,  i.  698 
Scymniidae,  characters  of,  i.  13 
Scymnus,  heart  of,  i.  474 

vertebral  column,  i.  35 

teeth,  i.  373 
Scymnus  lichia,  skull  of,  i.  78 
Scymnus  nicaeensis,  semination  of,  i.  590 
Sea*lion,  bones  of,  ii.  497 
Seal,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  446 

bones,  ii.  488,  494 

salivary  gland,  iii.  404 
Sebastes,  gills  of,  i.  480 

liver,  i.  427 
Selache  maxima,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  415, 
417,  423 

growth,  i.  611 

kidneys,  i.  534 

lirer,  i.  426 

male  organs  of  generation,  i.  570 

myelencephalon,  i.  273 

organ  of  sight,  i.  334 

vertebral  column,  i.  33 
Selachii,  characters  of,  i.  13 
Semiophorus,  teguments  of,  i.  656 
Semnopithecus  entellns,  alimentary  canal 
of,  iii.  432,  446 

osseous  system,  ii.  519,  533 
Semnopithecus      fascicularis,      alimeutaiy 

canal,  iii.  433,  446 
Semnopithecus  melalophis,  osseous  system 

of,  ii.  519 
Sops,  teeth  of,  i.  401 
Serpents.     See  Ophidia 
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Shade,  eerebellnin  at,  i.  287 

locomotion,  L  245 

pectoral  fins  of.  L  257 

skeleton,  i.  245 
Sheep,  alimentary  canal  of^  iii.  471 

bones,  ii.  462,  474 

organ  of  smell,  iii.  214 
Shrews,  teeth  of,  iiu  301 
Siamang,  bones  of,  iL  520,  et 

skeleton  of^  ii.  291 
Sieboldia,  male  origans  of 

i.  576,  577 
SillagOk  air-bladder  of,  i.  491 
Silnridje,  alimentaiy  canal  ol^  L  421 

dermoekeleton,  L  193 

liver,  i.  425 

locomotion,  i.  268 

nerves,  i.  299 

organ  of  touch,  i.  325 

osseous  dermal  plates  of^  i.  S4S 
Silnrus,  organ  of  sight,  i.  355 

pectonllimb,  i.  166,  167 

teeth,  i.  871 
Silums  glanis,  absorbents  o^  i.  45* 

arteries,  i.  489 

teeth,  i.  369 

veins,  i.  468 
Siredon.    See  Axolotes 
Siren,  blood-discs  of,  i.  4 

characters  of,  i.  5 

adreoals,  i.  543 

female  organs  of  generatioo,  i.  5^ 

gills,  i.  514,  515 

heart,  i.  506 

kidneys,  i.  537 

larynx,  i.  527 

liver,  L  448,  451 

pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  179 

teeth,  i.  391 

teguments,  i.  552 

thymus  body,  i.  565 

vertebral  column,  i.  47 

veins,  i.  501 
Sirenia,  alimentary  canal,  iii.  454 

characters,  ii.  281 

heart,  iii.  521 

liver,  iii.  478 

nervous  8}'stem,  iii.  75 

organs  of  generation,  iii.  660 
hearing,  iii.  226 
sight,  iii.  250 
smell,  iii.  210 

respiratoiy  system,  iii.  579 

teeth,  iii.  283 
tongue,  iii.  194 
osseous  system,  ii.  429 
skeleton,  ii.  429 

A.  vertebrate  column,  ii.  4S« 

cervicals,  ii  430-432 
dorsal,  ii.  430-432 
lumbo-caudal,  ii.  430 
sacral,  ii.  430-432 

B.  skull,  ii.  438 
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Sirenia — skeleton— cwi/tnwrf. 

rostral,  ii.  433 
maxillary,  ii.  434 
mandible,  ii.  434 
C.  bones  of  the  limbs,  ii.  435 
scnpula,  ii.  436 
hamerus,  ii.  436 
radius,  ii.  436 
ulna,  ii.  436 
carpals,  ii.  436 
Sitta,  characters  of,  ii.  10 
Siyatherium,  horns  of,  iii.  625 

skull,  ii.  473 
Skate,  blood-discs  of,  i.  4 
Skeleton,  archetype,  i.  29 
Sloth,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  450 

three-toed,  bones  of,  ii.  399,  405 
Smaris,  air-bladder  of,  i.  491 
Solenodon,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  427, 428 
organ  of  hearing,  iii.  229 
teeth,  iii.  304,  305 
Soleotalpa,  characters  of,  i.  xxxiii 
Sorcids,  characters  of,  ii.  277»  296 
alimentary  canal,  iii.  427 
musky  glands,  iii.  634 
teeth,  iii.  305,  313 
Sorex  araneuB,  organ  of  hearing  of.  iii.  229 
Spalacotherinm,  teeth  of,  iii.  302,  303,  790 
Spalax  typhlus,  mouth  oif,  iii.  386 
organ  of  sight,  iii.  246 
skull,  iii.  376 
Sparidse,  characters  of,  i.  11 

alimentary  canal  of,  i.  421 
Sparus  (Epibulus)  insidiator,  locomotion  of, 
i.  250 
skull,  i.  119,  122 
Spatularia.    See  Planirostra. 
Rpermophilns,  mouth  of,  iii.  386 
Spbagebranchus,  ^lls  of,  i.  478 
Spha^is,  oviposition  of,  i.  618 
teguments,  i.  557,  559-561 
Tertebral  column,  i.  61,  62 
Species,  definition  of,  iii.  792 

extinction  of,  i.  xxxiv ;  iii.  797 
origin  of,  i.  xxxiii ;  iii.  793 
succession  of,  iii.  789 
Spheniscus,  eggs  of^  ii.  256 
Sphenosaurus,  rertebral  column  of,  i.  53 
Sphynena,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  426 
air-bladder,  i.  491 
teeth,  i.  372,  375,  377,  378,  382 
Sphvraenidtt,  characters  of,  i.  1 1 
Spider-monkey,  bones  of,  ii.  516,  f/  ««y. 
Spinachorhinus,  vertebral  column  of,  i.  36 
Spinacidft,  characters  of,  i.  13 
alimentary  canal  of,  i.  423 
Spioax,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  413,  423 
development,  i.  610 
male  orsans  of  generation,  i.  570 
semination,  i.  590 
Spinax  acanthios,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  415 
female  or^pins  of  generation,  i.  573 
pectoral  limb,  i.  168 


8TR 

Spermaceti,  where  lodged  in  the  skull,  ii. 

421 
Sperm-cells  of  Fishes,  i.  589 
Spurs  of  Birds,  ii.  74 
Squalodon.     See  Zeuglodon 
Squamipinnes,  characters  of,  i.  1 1 
Squatina,  heart  of,  i.  474 

skull,  i.  7&-78,  81,  82 

vertebral  column,  i.  33,  36 
Squatinidse,  characters  of,  i.  15 
Squirrel,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  421 

caecum,  iii.  424 
Squirrel,  climbing,  bones  of,  ii.  383 
Squirrel,  flying,  bones  of,  ii.  384 
Stellio,  alimentary  canal  o^  i.  445 

larynx,  i.  529 
Stenops  gracilis,  larynx  of,  iii.  597 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  672 

osseous  system,  ii.  512,  542 

teeth,  iii.  314 
Stenops  javanicus,  csecum  of,  iii.  431 
Stenops  tardigradus  (Loris,  ayn.)^  arteries 
of,  iii.  545 

caecum,  iii.  431 

organs  of  generation,  female,  iii.  701, 
702 

salivary  glands,  iii.  405 

tongue,  iii.  195 
Stenorhynchus  leptonyx,  vertebral  column 

of,  495 
Stenorhynchus  serridens,  teeth  of,  iii.  336, 
337.  369 

vertebral  column,  ii.  489,  495 
Sterna,  charactera  of,  ii.  9 

scapular  arch  and  limbs,  ii.  70 
Sterrink,  bones  of,  ii.  495 
Stoat,  bones  of,  ii.  501 
Strepsirhina.     See  Lemuridfe 
Streptospondylus,  characters  of,  i.  1 7 

development  of  vertebrae,  i.  34 

vertebral  column,  i.  69 
Strigidae,  air-cells  of,  ii.  214 

alimentary  canal,  ii.  171 

kidneys,  ii.  227 

organ  of  hearing,  ii.  134 

organ  of  sight,  ii.  139-141,  143 

osseous  system,  ii.  27,  49 
StrigopB,  osseous  system  of,  ii.  28 

dorsal  vertebrae  and  sternum,  ii.  28 
skull,  ii.  58 
Strix  praticola,  osseous  system  of,  ii.  28 
Stromateus,  charactera  of.  i.  xxxii 
Stzomateus  flatola,  alimentaiy  canal  of,  i.  4 1 5 

changes  with  growth,  i.  612 
Stmthio,  charactera  of,  ii.  6,  12,  18 

adrenals,  ii.  229 

air-cells,  ii.  214,  215 

air-passages,  ii.  219 

alimentary  canal,   ii.  158,  161,  167, 
169.  170,  171,  173 

blood,  ii.  184 

generative  system,  ii.  242,  245,  251, 
256,  257 
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Btmthio— eon/tniMrf. 
heart,  ii.  185 
liver,  ii.  177 
muBcles,  ii.  96,  98,  101,  102,  103,  104, 

113 
organ  of  sight,  ii.  139,  140 
osseoos  system,  ii.  16,  18,  21,  22,  24, 
29,  33,  86, 43-dl,  53,  54, 64,  73,  80, 
81,83 
te^nmentary  system,  ii.  235 
reiiis,  ii.  206 
Striz  flammea,  chancteiB  of,  i.  25 
alimentary  canal,  ii.  171 
osseous  system,  ii.  28 
tegumentary  system,  ii.  232 
Sturgeon,  dermal  bony  plates  of,  i.  246 
locomotion,  i.  252 
Telocity  of,  i.  255 
Sturionidse,  characters  of,  i.  12 
gills,  i.  478 
locomotion,  i.  246 
Tertebml  column,  i.  41 
Sturnus,  characters  of,  ii.  10 

eggB,  ii.  257 
Subursids,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  509 

urinary  system,  iii.  608 
Subursus  omatus,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  508 
Subursos  thibetanus,  organs  of  taste  of,  iii. 

197 
Sudis  (tyn.  Arapaima)  gigas,  locomotion  of, 
i.  247 
organ  of  hearing,  i.  372 
skuU,  i.  118,  120,  123 
vertebral  column,  i.  41 
Suidse,  lungs  of,  iii.  583 
organ  of  taste,  iii.  203 
prosencephalon,  iii.  122 
skull,  ii.  469 
Sula,  alimentary  canal  of,  ii.  157,  161 
scapular  arch  and  limbs,  ii.  71 
skull,  ii.  54 
sternum,  ii.  23 
tongue,  ii.  130 
Supra-spinatus  muscle  in  Ares,  ii.  95 
Sumia  ulula,  scapular  arch  and  limbs  of, 

ii.  67 
Sus  babyroussa,  spleen  of,  iii.  561 
8u8  lanratus,  skull  of,  ii.  469,  470 
Sus  Bcrofa,  characters  of,  ii.  286 
alimentary  canal,  iii.  465 
arteries,  iii.  547 
limb-bones,  ii.  480,  481 
liver,  iiL  479 
mouth,  iii.  891,  392 
nerves,  iii.  172,  174 
organ  of  hearing,  iii.  232 
oigan  of  sight,  iii.  213 
oigan  of  smell,  iii.  213 
oigan  of  taste,  iii.  195 
prosencephalon,  iii.  123 
salivary  glands,  iii.  403 
skull,  ii.  467t  469 
sympathetic  system,  iii.  181 


ZAF 


/ 


u       - 


teech,  iii.  340,  348,  34i  Jt^ 
'  toska,  iii.  344 

j  reztabral  cohimTi,  ii.  4o$ 

I    Sweat-^Uuidfl,  iiL  613 
I    Swimming  iiL  65 

Sword-fish,  looomotioii  oC  i-  ^^ 
Sympathetic,  or  ganglioiuf  P'^^r 
SynapturBy  cbamctars  of.  L  nx 
Synbranehidse,  charaeCos  <^  ^  I 
Synbi^nchns,  gills  ot,  i.  47S.  ir. 

skull,  i.  96 
8y  ij|giia,t  hidsB,  charaetos  of  1 12 
Sjmgnathus,  alimentaiy  csbsI 
dermoskeleton,  i.  195 
male  crgaika  of  geDerttkc  - 

573 
T'CTtehral  eohuns,  i.  39 
8yDg;iiathiis  acns,  fecmdatioi  o£ ' 
Syngnathus  aphiodon,  Aeaadaic  r 
Synodontia^  organ  of  aig^t  of,  L  i^ 

skull,  i.  108 
Syminm,  blood  of,  ii.  184 

li'ver,  ii.  176 
Syrrhaptes,  osseons  system  cf,  n.  >■ 


TAGHYDROMUS,  locomotios  ri 
teeth,  i.  401 

pelvic  limbB,  ii.  82 
Tachypetas,  characters  ot  ii  9  ^ 

osseous  system,  ii.  21,  23,  *<,  ^ 
68,  70-72,  75 
Tenioidei,  characters  of,  i.  H 
T&hitian,  skull  of,  ii.  666 
Talpa  csica,  organ  of  si^t  ▼MtJ? 

246 
Talpa  euTopea,  i^racters  of,  «•  '^' 

adrenaJs,  Hi.  570 

alimentary  canal,  iii.  428 

deyelopmeDt,  iii.  729 

hair,  iii.  620 

heart,  iii.  620 

lungs,  iii.  677        ... 

mammary  glands,  iii.  7vo 

mesencephalon,  iii.  98 

muscles,  iii.  17 

nerres,  iii.  147,  162  ...  ^ 

organs  of  generation,  «JU^»;.,, 

oigan  of  sight,  ahsent  in,  iii.  24« 
skull,  ii.  389,  390 
spleen,  iii.  560  ^ 

teeth,  iii.  801,  303,  304, 3OT 
Tertebral  column,  ii.  386 
Talpids,  characters  of,  ii.  ^ 
mesencephalon,  iii.  98 
nerves,  iii.  162 
teeth,  iii.  304,  310 
Tantalus,  skuU  of,  ii.  67  ^  ■  ^ 

Tanystopheus,  Tertebral  co^«"1t'4 
Tapirus,  characters  of,  ii.  SSS,  ^^  -^ 
arteries,  iii.  534 
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TAP 

-UA    americaons,  alimentaiy  eanal  of, 

111.  458,  464 
deTelopment,  iii.  7S6 
heart,  iii.  622 
.liabitat,  iii.  794 
.  larynx,  iiL  593 
lungs,  iii.  dSl 
liml>-bone«,  ii.  4«55 
mcnith,  iii.  391 
.    organs  of  geoention,  male,  iii.  064 

female,  iiL  694 
organ  of  hearinB^,  iii.  232,  233 
organs  of  sight,  iii.  251 
organs  of  smell,  iiL  211 
skoU,  ii.  449 
''     te«th,  iii.  343,  357 
-orinarj  sjstem,  iii.  606 
Tertebial  oolmnn,  ii.  444 
Apiras  malajaans,  alimentary  canal  of, 
iii.  458 
organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  664 
Tertebral  column,  ii.  448 
arsipes,  teeth  of,  iiL  265,  289 
arsins  spectnun,  alimentary  canal  o^  iii. 
431 
Imigs,  iii.  582 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  672 
mnsdes,  iii.  53 

osseous  sjstem,  ii.  512,  528,  542 
teeth,  iiL  314 
Taxidea  labradorea,  mammary  glands  of, 
r  iii.  780 

teeth,  iii.  333 
Teeth ;  dental  tissues,  i.  359 
dentine,  i.  359 
cement,  L  359,  360 
enamel,  i.  359,  360 
chemical  composition,  i.  362 
Ti'gamentaiT  system.     See  Ares  ;   Mam* 

malia;  Pisces;  Beptilia 
Tejns  nisropanctatos,  skull  of^  i.  156,  158 

tMth,  1.388 
Teleology  (<^.  final  purpose),  L  ri,  zxt  ; 

iii  787 
Teleosauras,  chanctars  of,  i.  17 

dermoskeleton,  L  198 
Teleoetei,  L  248 
Teleoetomi,  ehancters  of,  L  7 

female  organs  of  generation,  i.  572 
Tenuiroeties,  characters  of,  ii.  147 

beak,  iL  147 
Tenapenes,  ehancten  of,  L  17 
Testudo,  characters  of^  i.  17 
Utbt,  i.  451 

myelencephalon,  i.  292 
organ  of  hearing,  i.  344 
pcctonl  limb,  i.  174 
pelvic  aicfa  and  limb,  L  186 
sknU,  i.  157 
teeth,  i.  385 

teguments,  i.  558,  559,  560 
Tertebral  column,  L  61,  64 
Testndo  Cone?,  larynx  of,  i.  529 


THT 

:  Testudo  elephantopus,  larynx  of,  L  529 

I  liTer,  L  452 

I  skull,  i.  88 

I  Tertebral  column,  i.  65 

j   Testudo  giaeca,  absorbents  of,  i.  459 

alimentary  canal,  i.  445 

heart,  L  509 

larynx,  i.  529 

liver,  L  452 

nenres,  L  313,  314 

organ  of  sight,  L  340 

OTulation,  ii.  592 

pelrie  arch  and  limb,  i.  188 
Testudo  indiea,  alimentary  canal  of,  L  445 

organs  of  touch,  L  327 

scent-gland,  i.  562 
Testudo  p<3yphemu8,  alimentary  canal  of, 
i.  446 

absorbents,  i.  526 

lirer,  i.  450 

pancreas,  i.  454 
Testudo  tabulata,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  445 

kidneys,  L  541 

larynx,  i.  529 

pelrie  arch  and  limb,  i.  187 
Tetraeeros.     See  Antilope  quadrioomis 
Tetragonnms,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  415 
Tetrao,  osseous  system  of,  ii.  27,  57*  66 
Tetrao  urogallus,  generatire  system  of,  ii. 
257 

organ  of  taste,  ii.  129 

skull,  ii.  57 
Tetrodrodon,  air-bladder  of,  i.  491 

alimentary  canal,  i.  415 

development  of  vertebrae,  i.  41,  42,  43 
*   electric  organs,  i.  350 

gills,  i.  481 

myelencephalon,  i.  272 

skull,  L  83 
Teironjx,  skuU  c^  i.  130,  131 
Thalassidroma,  sternum  of,  ii.  21 
Thalassorhinus,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  422 
Thalicynns,  alimentary  canal  of,  iiL  420 

mammary  glands,  iiL  774 

organ  of  smell,  iii.  208 

prosenceplial<m,  tlL  104,  105 

skull,  ii.  342 

teeth,  iii.  285,  286 

Tertebral  ocJumn,  iii.  343 
Thamnophilus,  lower  larynx  of,  ii.  224 
Thaumatogeny,  iii.  814 
Therimorpha  (syn.  AnonraX  characters  of, 
L15 

development,  L  629 

re8|«atoiy  actionB  of,  L  532 
Theutididje^  characters  of,  L  1 1 
Thylaooleo,  dentition  o^  iii.  790 

skull,  ii.  343,  350 

teeth,  iii.  293,  294 
Thylaootherium  {»ym.  Amphitherium),  cha- 
racters o^  i.  XXXI 

teeth,  iii.  287,  294,  802 
Thymallus,  veitebral  column  of,  i.  43 
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Thjnnn*  mlgHris,  arteries  of,  i.  498 

6kul],  i.  107 

t^gumenU,  i.  648 

veius,  i.  468 

Tertebral  columii,  i.  38,  43 
Thyrsites,  changes  aocompanyiog  age  in,  i. 

612 
Tiger,  slrall  of,  ii.  505 
TiliquA  scinoo'ides,  dennoskeleton  of,  i.  198 

larynx,  i.  527 

male  oifians  of  generation  of,  i.  580 
Tinamns,  osseous  system  of,  ii.  16,  32,  34, 

36,  49,  53,  65 
Tinea,  arteries  of,  i.  488 

development,  i.  602 

nerves,  i.  297 

teeth,  i.  370 
Toad,  locomotion  of,  i.  262,  263 
Todus,  dorsal  vcrtebne  and  sternum  of,  ii. 

28 
Torpedinids,  characters  of,  i.  13 
Torpedo  Galvanii, alimentary  canal  of, i.  415 

electric  organs,  i.  213,  350 

heart,  i.  474 

nerves,  i.  273 
Torpedo  marce,  muscles  of,  i.  218 

organ  of  touch,  i.  325 

semination,  i.  590,  591 
Torpedo  marmorata,  ovulation  in,  i.  593 
Tortoise,  brain  of.  i.  290,  295 

characters  of,  i.  17 
Tortrix,  teeth  of,  i.  395 
Totanus,  sternum  of,  ii.  26 
Totipalmatse,  characters  of,  ii.  9 
Toxodon,  teeth  of,  iii.  293 
Trachinus  draco,  myelencephalon  of,  i.  283 
Trachypterus,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  417 

air-bladder,  i.  493 
Tnichysaurus,  teguments  of,  i.  555 
Tragulus,  development  of,  iii.  737 

limb-bones,  ii.  483 

organs  of  generation,  female,  iii.  696 

osseous  system,  ii.  298 

prosencephalon,  iii.  114,  120, 121,  122, 
123 

skull,  ii.  47  It  472 

teeth,  iii.  351 
Tragulus  javaniculus,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  484 
Tragulus  kanchil,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii. 

467 

blood,  iii.  515 

limb-bones,  ii.  486 

liver,  iii.  481 
Tragulus  napu,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  486 
Tmgulus  pigmeus,  brain  of,  iii.  143 
Tribonolonotus,  thyroid  body  of,  i.  565 
Trichechus  rosmarus,  characters  of,  ii.  289 

heart,  iii.  524 

limb-bones,  ii.  507 

mammary  glands,  iii.  780 

skull,  ii.  498 

teeth,  iii.  338 

vertebral  column,  ii.  490 


Trichiums,  characters  of,  i. 

teeth,  i.  370 
Trichodon,  teeih  of,  i  377 
Trichogaster,  oiigan  of  toocfa  of,  i.  11: 
Trigeminal  nerve.  Fishes,  i.  S02 
TrigU,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  421 

myelencephalon,  i.  271,  2S4 

nerves,  i.  298 

organ  of  touch,  i.  326 
Trigla  caculns,  air-bladder  of,  i.  491 
Trigla  hirando,  air-bladcler  oi,  i.  4S;.  * 
Trigla  Lyra,  gills  of,  i.  478 

liver,  i.  426 

male  organa  of  generation,  i.  h& 

pyloric  appendages  and  pancna.-,  l  t 

skull,  i.  101 
Trigonocephalns,  teeth  of,  i.  398 

tegument^  i.  563 
Tringa,  sternum  of,  ii.  28 
Trionyx,  characters  of ,  L  17 

fecundation,  i.  615 

female  organs  of  generatioii,  i.  di3 

kidneys,  i.  541 

liver,  i.  448 

lungs,  i.  526 

organ  of  sight,  i.  331 

organ  of  taste,  i.  327 

pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  1S6,  187. : 

respiratory  actions,  i.  530 

skull,  i.  131,  134 

teeth,  i.  385 

teguments,  i.  657 

vertebral  column,  L  61,  62,  63 
Triton,  characters  of,  i.  ]  5 

alimentary  canal,  i.  434 

arteries,  i.  518 

development,  i.  626-628 

fecundation,  i.  614 

Sills,  i.  513,  514 
eart^  i.  507 

kidneys,  i.  538 

lungs,  i.  521 

myelencephalon,  i.  290 

oigan  of  sight,  i.  337 

reproducible  ports,  i.  566 

semination,  i.  591 

veins,  i.  502 

vertebral  column,  i.  48 
Triton  cristatus,  development  of,  6i9 

fecundation,  i.  615 

oviposition,  i.  616 
Triton  marmoratus,  reproducible  tmrts  • 
i.  566  * 

Triton  taeniatus,  male  organs  of  sreoer^^^ 

of,  i.  578 
Trochilidae,  characters  of,  ii.  n 
beak,  ii.  147 

muscles  of  the  wings,  \L  96 
myelencephalon,  ii.  117 
osseous  system,  ii.  21 

dorsal  veitebne  and  sternum 

21,28 
scapular  arch  and  limbs,  ii.  74 
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es,  f«e«]MbUk»  of,  i.  600  Zygma,  mlimentarj  canml  of,  i.  423 

emale  organs  of  generadon  d,  i.  574  deTelopment,  i.  609 

.^^^UBkBUtm,  i.  646  liver,  i.  426,  427 

Mittmfly  tagiuacnU  of,  L  655  organs  of  sight,  L  336 

ma,  tagmnenta  of,  565  j  sknil,  i.  81 

>ka,  chaiBCtan  of,  L  6 ;  ii.  266  I  rertebral  column,  i.  36 

3ca  mmrnlifl^  female  oigans  of  genera'       Zygvnidae,  characters  of,  i.  13 

tion  ofy  L  683,  687  oigans  of  sight,  i.  836 

OTulatioD,  i.  609 


THE   END. 
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Yu^A,  beak  of,  iL  14« 
Yaisnns  bmttatu,  teeth  of,  i.  4M 
Vamniis  niloticas,  oi^gan  of  sight  of,  i.  SS9 
pectonl  limb,  i.  174 
pdiic  Mch  aiid  limb^  L  190, 191 
■kull,  i.  166 
teeth,  i.  886,  404 
Vanuras  rariegatva,  teeth  of,  k  404 
Vanniia,  Tertabnl  eolwnn  of ,  i.  66 
Vegetative  repetition.    Sm  InmlaliTo  lepe- 

tition 
Vertebra,  type  legmflnt  of,  i.  27 
Veitebr^es,  eharaetan  o^  i  1 

developmental  ^araeten,  i.  6 
Piscine  modiflcatioB,  i.  4 
BepdUan  modification,  i.  6 
Avun  monineatiOB,  i.  6 
Mammalian  modification,  i.  6 
genetic  and  tharmal  diatiactiott,  i.6 
orden  of  Hwnatocrya,  i.  7 
oaeeouB  system,  i.  19 

dasses  of  bone,  i,  26 
composition,  i.  19 
development,  i.  21 
growth,  i.  23 
sub-classes  of  Hftmatociya,  or  cold* 
blooded  Vertebrates,  i.  7 
Vespertilio,  hibernation  of,  ii.  4 
nmsdes,  lii.  4 
organ  of  hearing,  iii.  229 
skull,  ii.  387 
spleen,  iii.  562 
Vespertilio  emaiginatus,  development  of, 

iii.  730 
Vespertilia  murinus,  bones  of  the  limbs  of, 
ii.  392 
alimentary  canal,  iii.  429 
organ  of  taste,  iii.  192 
teeth,  ill  310 
Vespertilio  noctula,  development  of,  iii.  730, 
731 
myelon,  iii.  74 
organ  of  hearing,  iii.  74 
Vespertilio  serotinus,  male  organs  of  gene^ 

ration  of,  iiL  667 
Vin6go,  characters  of,  ii.  10 
Vipera  (Echidna)  arietans,  lungs  of,  i.  624 
Vipera  berus,  female  organs  of  generation, 
i.  686 
developmettt,  i.  686, 687 
organ  of  sight,  i.  888 
poison-glands,  i.  563 
teeth,  L  397 
Vipera  cerastes,  ovulation  in,  i.  599 

.  -tcffuments,  i.  564 
Viperiase,  lungs  of,  i.  524 

oviposition,  i.  616 
Vital  force  in  Reptiles,  L  316 
Viverra  civetta,  ai?(d  glands  of,  iii.  637 
female  organs  of  generation,  iii.  700 
limb-bones,  ii.  509 
skull,  ii.  502 
vertebrnl  ^lumn,  ii.  492 


m 

Virena  genetta,  anal  ^aadto^Li' 
liaab-boBca,  iL  610 
mammary  glands,  iiL  78^ 
ViT-erra  sibetu,  mala  eqpsiflC gas 

of,  iiL  670 
VivcsTids,  teeth  of,  iiL  SS6 
Vocal  oinn  in  Avos,  iL  221-$fi 
Voice  ip  af  a— **"*l«*j  iiL  583 
Vola»  mvak,  akull  of,  iL  875 
Vole»  vater,  osaeoas  sjotoi  o£,  il  Si: 
VoUtoiw,  characters  of,  iL  10 
aiimcntaiy  canal  d,  iiL  411 
pelTia,  iL  92 
Btemuaii,  ii.  28 
Vomer,  chaiaetera  o^  i.  xzxm. 
Vultore^  haazt  o^  iL  186 
Htct,  ii.  174 
org;aii  of  sight,  ii.^  189 
oeseouB  sjatom,  iL  19,  SS,  69 
seant^lbllicles,  ii.  280 
spleen,  iL  280 


WALRV8,  bones  mi,  ii.  4W.  << «» 
teeth,  iiL  338 
toskfl,  iii.  338 
Weasel,  teeth  of,  iiL  833 

bones,  iL  601 
Whale,  skeleton  of,  ii.  286 
bones,  ii.  416 
brain,  iiL  119 
Wings  of  Ares,  iL  94 
Wolf,  bones  of,  ii.  492,  ei  ftq. 
Wombat^  brain  of,  iii.  104, 1» 
osseous  system,  ii.  330 


XENODERMUS,  tegument*  o^«^ 
Xiphod<m,  characters  of;  «• «» 
Xiphosurufl  velifer,  danuiek^^ 

198 
Xiphias,  alim^tary  canal  o^  i.  *^ 

gills,  i.  479 
ver,  i.  427 
locomotion,  i.  252 
oi«m  of  sight,  L  33^,/^^ 
pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i- 17* 
skuU.  L  107, 118;,ii.W 
vertebral  column^  '•  ^ 


ZEBBA.    fi«c  Equus  lebia  ,. 

Zeuglodon  (13^.  Squaiodon),  » 

of,  ii.  424 
teeth,  m.  266.  284,  369 
Zeus,  gills  of,  L  480 

skull,  L  119  ^^.i,. 

Ziphius,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  ♦27, «» 
ietiht  iii.  265 
vertebral  column,  ii.  ^^^ 
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rces,  feewndatioD  of,  i.  600  Zygiena,  mlimenUrj  caiud  of,  i.  423 
f em&le  organs  of  geneiaiioii  of,  i.  hi  A  derelopment,  i.  609 

tegnineiifta,  i.  546  liver,  i.  426,  427 

.unifly  tcgmneiiU  of,  L  655  i  oigans  of  sight,  i.  336 


iimSy  tegmnenta  of,  555 
»toka,  chantetors  of,  i.  6 ;  ii.  266 
>toca  miindis,  female  organs  of  genera* 
tion  of,  i.  583, 587 
omlatioD,  i.  509 


skull,  i.  81 
Tertebral  colnmn,  i.  36 
Zjrganiidc,  characters  of,  i.  13 
oigans  of  sighty  i.  336 
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and  Mendelssohn.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Lady  Waluacb,  with  Three 
Portraits.    PostSvo.  14f. 

MosarVs  Letters  (1760-1701), 

translated  from  the  Collection  of  Dr. 
LuDwio  NoHL  by  Lady  Walulcb.  S  Tola, 
poet  8to.  with  Portrait  and  Facsimile,  18s. 

Beethoven's  Letters  (1790-1826),  i 

from  the  Two  Collections  of  Drs.  Norl  ! 
and  Vox  KOcBBL.  Translated  by  Lady  | 
Wauacb.   2  TolSL  post  8vo.  Portrait,  18a. 


MftTifnilian 

From  the  Note-Book  of  s 
By  Max.  Baron  Toh  Auv 
Lientenant  in  the  Imperial  Mi 
Post  8t&  7s.  6dL 

Memoixs  of  Sir  Henzy  Hftveloek, 

K.C.B.  By  Jomr  Cukuc  MAJBnoua. 
Cabinet  Edition,  with  Portzait.  Crowmirc 
price  &• 

Faraday  as  a  DisoofFerer  :    &  31^ 

moir.  By  Johk  Tthdaix*  LL^D.  F.S^ 
Professor  of  Natural  Philoaophy  Ib  Hm 
Bojral  Institation  of  Qmt  Britain  aaci ;: 
the  Boysl  School  of  Minaa.     Cmwn  8«a. 


Essays  in  Soclesiaatieal 

phy.    By  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  J.  Sr^ 
LLJ>.   Cabinet  Editioii. 


4A,ai<. 


Vioissitades  of  ynmflion.    B^  Sir 

Bbbbabd  Boskb,  Ulatar  Kin^  of  Ansi. 

FxBST,  Sbcovd,  and  Thikd  R^»y   % 
crown  8yo.  12s.  6dL  each. 

Felix  Mendelssohn's  Letters  fh>m  •  Maunder's    Biograpliioal 

Itafy  amd  Swiiurland,  and  LeUenflrom  1888  fuiy.  Thirteenth  Edition^ 

to  1847,  translated  by  Lady  Wallacb.  With    '       partly  rewritten,  with  above  1/ 

Portrait    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  6s.  each.  '       Memoirs,  by  W.  L.  R.  Catbsl  Fcjl  Ifc.  «i 


Criticism^  Philosophy,  Polityy  ^c. 


On  BepresentatiTe  Gk>vermnent. 

By  Johb  Stitabt  Mill,  M.P.    1  bird  Sdi- 
tioD.   8to.  9s.  crown  Sva  2s. 

On  Iiiberty.  By  the  same  Author.  Third 
Edition.  Poet  8to.  7s.  6dL  crown  8yo. 
U4dL 

FrinoiplM  of  Folitioal  JGoonomj.  By  the 
same.  Sixth  Edition.  2  vols.  Sra  SOs.  or 
in  I  ToL  crown  8yo.  6s. 

A  Bytem  of  Logic*  BatiodnatlTe  and 
fndncdva.  By  the  same.  Sixth  Edition. 
2  volSL  8vo.  26s. 

Utilitarianlam.  By  the  same.  2dBdit.8To.6t. 

Diaaertationa  and  Diaoaaaiona.  9y  the 
same  Author.    8  vols.  8tol  86s. 

Bzamination  of  Sir  'W.  Hamllton'a 
Philosophy,  and  of  the  Principal  PhiloiO- 
phioal  Qaestions  discnssed  in  his  Writings. 
By  the  same.    Third  Edition,  8T0b  16a 


Workmen  and  Wages  at 

and  Abroad ;  or,  the  BiTecta  of  Strikes,  Com- 
binations, and  Trade  Unions.  By  J.  Wabi>» 
Author  of  'The  World  iniU  Workshops/ 
&o.    Post  8ro.  7s.  Bd, 


The  Elements  of  Folitioal  Beo- 

nomy.    By  Hbbbt  Damnaro 
M.A  JUnister-al-Law.    Sra  16^ 


A  Dlotionary   of  Folitioal 
Biographical,   Bibliographical, 
and  PracticaL  By^tbe  same  Aotkor.  Toe  I 

royal  8to.  80s. 

Lord  Baoon's  Worica,  Oftnecied 

and  edited  by R.L.Ellib,]LA.  J.SrBiioisa, 
HA.  and  D.  D.  Hbatb.  Yolb.  L  to  T. 
PkUoaopkkai  WMm,  6  Tola.  Snk  M  U 
TOLB.  VI.  and  VIL  LUtrmrj  mmd  iV^ 
W»ka,  %  ToliL  £i  188. 


The  Institates  of  Jnstiniaii;  wid 

EngUah    IntrodnctloD,    ThmalaCka,  aad 

Notes.  ByT.aSA3a>AB8,lfJLBBniatw> 
at-Law.   Third  BdiUon.    Sro.  ISs. 

The  Sthios  of  Aristotle  with  Esaan 

and  Notes.  By  Sir  A  Gbabt,  Bait  ILA. 
LL.D.  Director  of  Pnbllc  lastractloa  in  tU 
Bombigr  Presldeocy.  Seoond  Sditkia,  »> 
vised  and  completed.  2  ?ola.  •fa^  price  lik 
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Baoon'sEsBagrByWithAimotationB. 

By  B.  Wbatblt,  D.D.  lite  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.    Sixth  Edition.    8vo.  lOf.  Bd, 

uEaementB  of  Logic.  By  R.  Whatblt, 

D.D.   Ute  Archbishop  of  Dablin.    Ninth 
Edition.    8vo.  10«.  M,  crown  Sto.  4i.  6dL 


of   Bhetorlo.     By  the  Bune 
Author.     Sevonth  Edition.    8irow  lOt.  6dL 
e      crown  8to.  4i.  6<L 

SnsliBli    Bynonymes.     Edited   by  Arch- 
bishop WuATBLT.    6th  Edition.   Fcp.  Zt, 

r 

An    Outline   of  the   Necessary 

Laws  of  Thonght :  s  TrsstiM  on  Pare  snd 
Applied   Logic    By  the   Meet  Bev.  W. 
^      Thoic80K,D.D.  Archbishop  of  York.  Crown 
8vo.  5j.  6d, 

.  AnalysiB  of  Mr.  Mill's  System  of 

Logic.  By  W.  Stxbbuio,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.    12ma  8f.  Bd, 

,  The  Sleotion  of  Bepresentatives, 

i      Parliamentsry  snd  Municipsl;  a  Trestise. 
ByTHoaiAsHARByBsTrister-at-Law.  Third 
J      Edition,  with  Additions.    Crown  8to.  6s. 

Speeches  on  Parliamentary  Be- 

I  form,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Cominons 
,       by  the  Right  Hon.  RDxsrabli  (1848-1866). 

Edited  by  Mobtaovb  CottBr*  B.A.  of 
^       Lincoln's  Ion,  Bsrrister-at-Law.     Second 

Edition.    8vo.  12«. 

Speeches  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord 

Maoavlat,  corrected  by  HiDiseI£  Ubraty 
Edition,  8vo.  12i.  People's  Edition,  crown 
8vo.  3i,  6d. 

^   Lord   Macaulay's   Speeches   on 

Parliamentary  Reform  in  1881  and  1882. 
16mo.  Is. 

Inaugural  Address  deliyered  to  the 

University  of  SL  Andrewi.  By  Joiiir 
STUAnT  Mill,  Rector  of  the  Uoiversit.v. 
LibnuT}' Edition,  8vo.  ot.  People's  Edition, 
crown  8vo,  Is. 

A   Dictionary   of    the    Tfrigllsh 

Lsngnage.  By  R.  O.  Lath  ax,  MA.  M.D. 
F.R.S.  Founded  on  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  S. 
JomrsoB,  as  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd, 
with  nameroos  Emendstions  and  Additions. 
Publishing  in  86  Parts,  price  8«.  6dL  each, 
to  form  2  rols.  4to.  Vol.  I.  in  Two  Parts, 
price  £8  10s.  now  ready. 

Thesauros  of  English  Words  and 

Phrsies,  olsssifled  and  arranged  so  as  to 
fadlitste  the  Expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist 
in  UUnry  Composition.  By  P.  M.  Roobt, 
M.D.    New  Edition.    Crown  8ro.  10s.  6c<. 


Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 

goage,  deliyered  at  the  Royal  Institotion. 
By  Max  Mijllbb,  MA.  Taylorian  Professor 
in  the  University  cf  Oxford.  Fibst  Sbbibs, 
Fifth  Edition,  12s.    Sbcobd  Sbbibs^  18«. 

Chapters  on  Language.    By  F.  W. 

Fabbab,  M.A  F.R.S.  late  Fellow  of  Trin. 
CoU.  Cambridge.    Crown  8vo.  8«.  6d, 

The  Debater;  a  Series  of  Complete 
Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions 
fbr  Discussion.    By  F.  Bowtob.    Fcp.  6s. 

A  Ck>urse  of  English  Beading, 

adapted  to  ^vvy  taste  and  capacity;  or, 
How  and  What  to  Bead.  By  the  Roy.  J. 
ProBOFT,  B.A.    Fourth  Edition,  fcp.  6s. 

Mannal  of   English    Literature, 

Historical  and  Critical :  with  a  Chapter  on 
English  Metres.  By  Thomas  Abhold,  M  JL 
Second  Edition.    Crown  Sto.  7f.  6ct 

Southey*s  Doctor,  complete  in  One 
Yolnme.  Edited  by  the  Rer.  J.  W.  Wabtbb, 
B.D.    Square  crown  8vo.  12s.  6dL 

Historical  and  Critical  Commen- 
tary on  the  Old  Testament;  with  a  New 
Translation.  By  M.  M.  Kausoh,  Ph.  D. 
Vol.  L  Gtmaut  8vo.  18t.  or  adapted  fbr  the 
General  Reader,  12s.  Tol.  IL  Exodu$,  15s. 
or  adapted  for  the  Genersl  Resder,  12s. 
\ou  III.  Leviticus,  Part  1. 15s.  or  adapted 
for  the  Genersl  Resder,  8«. 

A  Hebrew  Qriunnuur,  with  IBxeroJaefc 
By  the  same.  Pabt  1.  Outlmu  with  Esv' 
cUut  8ro.  12s.  Bd,  Kby,  6s.  Pabt  II.  Ex- 
eeptioiud  Form*  and  CbuMtruclunu,  12s.  Bd, 

A  Latin-English  Dictionary.    By 

J.  T.  Whitb,  D.D.  of  Corpus  Christ!  da- 
lege,  and  J.  E.  Riddlb,  M.A.  of  St  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford.  Imp.  8to.  pp.  2,128,  prioe42s. 

A  BTew  I«atin-EiigliBh  Dlotionary, 
sbridged  from  the  larger  work  of  fflkite  and 
Eiddk  (as  abore),  by  J.  T.  Wbitb,  D.D. 
Joint-Author.    8to.  pp.  1»048»  price  18s. 

The  Junior  Scholar's  lAtin-lBngliBh 
Dictionary,  abridged  from  the  larger  works 
of  WkiU  and  RUUUe  (as  above),  by  /.  T. 
Whxtb,  D.D.  Square  12mo.  ppu  662,  price 
7s.6dL 


An  English-Greek  Lexicon,  oon- 

tahiing  all  the  Greek  Words  used  by  Writers 
of  good  authority.  By  C.  D.  Yoiroi,  B.A. 
Fifth  Bdltion.    4to.21s. 

Mr.  Yonge's  TSfew  Lexicon,  En- 
glish snd  Greek,  sbridged  from  his  larger 
work  (as  above).   Square  12nio.  8s.  6dL 
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piM  bj  H.  G.  LmDBLL,  D.D.  Dean  of 
Christ  Chvrcfa,  and  R.  Soon,  D.D.  Matter 
of  BallioL  Fifth  ISdition,  oown  4to.  8U  M, 

A  Iiexloon,  Ghreek  and  SngUsh, 
abridged  from  Liddblij  and  Scott's  Greek' 
EmgHA  Laietm.  Eleventh  Edition,  aqoare 
12ma  7$.  6dl 

A  Sanskrit-English  Dictionary, 

The  Sanskrit  w<»ds  printed  both  in  the 
original  Devanagari  and  in  Roman  letters ; 
with  Reierencce  to  the  Beat  Editions  of 
Sanskrit  Authors,  and  with  Etjrmologies 
and  Comparisons  of  Cognate  Words  chiefly 
in  Gnek,  Latin,  Gothic,  and  Anglo-Saxon. 
Compiled  bj  T.  Bumr.    8yo.62s.6dL 


A  P^paottoal 

French  and  English 
feasor   L£os 
French  Examiner  for 
Appointments,  &c    12th 
revised.    Post  9vo.  lOt*.  6^ 


Contaiiaeftu'a 
French  and  English,  mbrid^cd 
above  by  the  Author, 
price  St.  6dL 

Kew  Practical  I>iotionBX7 

German  Langaago; 
English-German.     By 
BuLGKLET,  M.A.,  and  Dr. 
FmKDLXHDXB.    Post  droc  7i 


J 


Of 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 


Lessons  of  Middle  Age,  with  some 

Accoant  of  the  Yarions  Cities  and  Men. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Author  of  *  The  Recrsations 
of  a  Country  Parson.'    Post  8va  9s. 

Beoreations    of    a    GoimtiT    Faraon. 
'  By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Skooitd  Sbbxes.    Crown 
8vo.8s.6dL 

The  Commonplace  Fhiloaopher  in 
Town  and  Country.  By  the  same  Author. 
Crown  8vo.  8s.  6<i 

Iieisnre  Honra  in  Town ;  Bssajs  Gonsola- 
toiy,  Jtsthetical,  Moral,  Social,  and  Do- 
msatic.    By  the  same.    Crown  8vo.  8s.  Bd. 

The  Antomn  Holidaya  of  a  Conntxr 
Parson.    By  the  same.    Grown  8vo.  8«.  6dL 

The  Qraver  Thoughts  of  a  Country 
Parson,  Skookd  Sxriss.  By  the  same. 
Crown  8vo.  8s.  6dL 

Qritloal  Baaaiys  of  a  Country  Parson, 
selected  from  Essays  oontriboted  to  /Voscr's 
MiffmMme,  By  the  same.  CrownSvo.  8s.  6<2 

Sunday  Aitemoons  at  the  Pariah 
Cnuich  of  a  Scottish  University  City.  By 
the  same.    Crown  8vo.  Ss.  6dL 

Short  Stadiee  on  Great  Subjeots. 

By  Jambs  AHTBOxnr  Frouos,  M.A.  late 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Seoond 
Edition,  complete  in  One  Yoloms.  Svo. 
price  12s. 

Studios  in  Parliament:  a  Series  of 

Sketches  of  Leading  Politicians.  By  R.  H. 
HuTTOK.  (Reprinted  from  the  PaB  Mall 
Oaxettg.)    Crown  8vo.  is.  Sd, 

Xflord  Maoaalay*ii  Kiaoftllantom 

Writings. 
JjoaukXT  EDiTXOir,  2  vols.  8vo.  Portraitt  21s. 
Fxovus'b  Ettnox,  1  ToLoiown  Sro^  4ii  6dL 


The  Bey.  Sydney  Bmitb^  Xa 

eeUaneoQs  Woiksi  inelodiB^  Ihs  Ose^  i 
tioos  to  the  JSdUbmrgik  Jimmm,    ?r7 
Edition,  S  vols,  civwn  Svowas. 

JSlementary  Bkatoh—  of  Monl  FL.Vi 
sophy,  delivered  at  the  Royal  T"»*?--g  . 
By  the  same  Author.     Fcpu  6s. 


The  Wit  and  "Wisdom  of 
STMnsT  Sboth:  a  Selectioo  of  th«  c  i 
memorable  Passsges  in  hia  Wrili^  cj 
Conversation.    16mo.  6c. 


Epigrams,  Anoient  and 

Hnmorooa,  ^Htty,   Satfrkal, 
PsnegyricaL   Edited  by  Rev. 
B^  Cambridge, 
and  enlarged.    Fcp.  7s.  6dL 


Second  Editioa,  m:<«J 


The  Folk-Iiore  of  the  KorCfae?r 

Counties  of  England  and  the  Borden,  f 
William  HsvDKRSOR.  \nth  an  Appea:.^ 
on  Household  Stories  by  the  Rsv.  ^ 
Babiho-Gould.    Crown  Sva.  9s.  6^ 

Christian  SohoolB  and  Soholan: 

or.  Sketches  of  £ducation  from  the  Ckrifix 
Era  to  the  Council  of  Trent  By  the  Asil  * 
of  *  The  Three  Chanc6llon,*&c.  2  vols,  ^v 
price  AOf. 

The  Pedigree  of  the  Sn^Uah  P»^ 

pie ;  an  Aigument,  Historical  and  Scimtii  > 
on  the  JSthmologf  of  the  TTi^tish  B/ 
TtaoxAS  Nicholas,  M.A.  PhJ).   8v«kl<^ 

TheBngUah  and  their (Mgia:i 

Pfologne  to  anthentie  Enfflish  Rfstsiy.  Br 
Linn  OwBif  Pran,  M .A.  Banisler>st-LiT. 
8vo.  Sis. 
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sagns  getoetod  flms  OouMba- 

ion«  to  tb«  J5tfhi6iiiy4  Rmrwm.  By  Hjutst 
U>OBm8.     SeoMhd  fiditloB.    aToli.fep.2U 

•asoA  And  :Ftttih,  their  Olaims  and 
Conflict*.  By  the  Mm«  AnUior.  New 
Edition,  reTiied  and  extended.  Crown  8vo. 
5s.  ed. 

Ii.e  IDolipae  of  Faith;  or,  a  Ybit  to  a 
ReliS^ooa  Sceptic.  Bj  Uie  aame  Anther. 
Eleventh  Edition.    Fqp.  6f. 

efenoe  of  th«  Xolipaa  of  Faith*  bj  ite 
Author.    Third  Edition.    Fcp.8«.6dL 

eleotloas  from  the  Oonreapondenoe 
of  R.  £.  BL  Qivyeon.  By  the  eaine  Anthor. 
Thixd  Editioii.    Grown  8to.  7$.  6dL 

Dliips  from  a  German  Workshop ; 

being  Eaaays  on  the  Science  of  Religion, 
and  on  Mjthologj»  Traditions,  and  Gostoma. 
By  Max  M  iJixtR,  M. A.  Fellow  of  All  SonU* 
College,  Oxford.    2  yob.  8vow  21i. 

The   Secret  of  Hegel:  being  the 

Hegelian  System  in  Origin,  Principle,  Form, 
and  Hatter.  By  Jamss  Hutobuov  Stie- 
u2fo.    2  yola.  8vo.  28f. 

An  Introduotion  to  Mental  Fhi- 

looopfay,  on  the  Indnctire  Method.     By 
J.  D.  MoRBix,  M.A.  LUX    8yo.  I2t. 

Slementa  of  Fayohology*  eontainins  the 
AnalyeiB  of  the  Intellectoal  Powers  By 
the  lame  Anthor.    Poet  8yo.  7t.  6tf. 


Tli0   SonBas  and  the   IntaUaet/ 

By  AuucAVDBB  Badt,  M Jk.  ProC  of  Logic 
intheUniT.  of  Aberdeen.  Second  Edition. 
8^0. 16«. 

The  Bmotlona  aad  tho  W^fll,  by  the 
aama  Anthoc    Second  Edition*    8to.  I60. 

On  the  Study  of  Oharaoter,  Induding 
an  Estimate  it  Phrenology.  By  the  same 
Anthor.    Sra  9f. 

Time  and  Spaoe:   a  Metaphyrical 

Essay.  By  Shadwobtb  H.  HoDoaov. 
8to.  price  16«. 

Oooaaional    Ssaaya.     By    C.  W. 

HofiKTva^  Anthor  of*  Talpa,  or  the  Chreni- 
des  of  a  Clay  Farm,'  Ac    16mo.  5t.  Bd. 

The  Way  to  Best:  Results  fit>m  a 
Life-search  after  Religious  Truth.  By 
R.  Yauqhan,  D.D.    Crown  Bvo.  7$,  6d, 

From  Matter  to  Spirit.    By  Sophia 

B.  Da  MoROAir.  With  a  Prefiice  by  Pro- 
fessor Da  MoBOAA.    Post  8ro.  8«.  M. 

The  Fhiloaophy  of  Neoesflity;  or. 

Natural  Law  as  applicable  to  Mental,  Moral, 
and  Social  Science.  By  CRABLEa  Bbat. 
Second  Edition.    8vo.  9». 

The  Bduoation  of  the  Feellnga  and 
Ailbctiona.  By  the  same  Anthor.  Thfrd 
Edition.    8YO.8t.6d!. 

On  Foroe,  its  Mental  and  Moral  Ck)rre* 
lates.    By  the  same  Author.    8vo.  5m. 


Astronomy,  Meteorology^  Popular  Geographyj  ^c. 


Outlines  of   Astronomy.   By  Sir  1 

J.  F.  W.  Hkbsohbl,  Bart,  M.A.  Ninth  | 
£ditioa,reviaed;  with  Platea  and Woodouta.  > 
8yo.  18t. 

Batom  and  its  System.   By  Riob-  1 

ABD  A  Proctob,  B.  a  late  Scholar  of  St. 
John's  Coll.  Camb.  and  King's  Coll.  London. 
8vo.  with  14  Plates,  14t. 

The  Handbook  of  the  Btara.    By  the 
same  Author.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  with  8Mapa. 

price  ht. 

I 

Celestial  Olijeots  for   Oommon  I 

Trisseopea  By  T.  W.  Wbbb,  M JL  F.RAA   \ 
Rerifled  Edition,  with  Illnetrations. 

A  Qeneral  Biotioiuury  of  Geo- 

graphy,  DescripUye,  Physical,  Statistical, 
and  Historical  ;  foxning  a  coasplete 
Gusttsar  of  the  World. ,  By  A.  Ksmi 
JoHRfiom  F.RSJL  New  EditioDyfeviaed 
to  July  1867.    8f«.8U6A 


M'CulIooh's  Dietionaryy  Geogra- 
phical, Statistical,  and  Historical,  of  the 
yaiions  Countries,  Places,  and  principal 
Natural  Objects  in  the  World.  Reyised 
Edition,  with  the  Statistical  Inibrmation 
throughout  brought  up  to  the  latest  returns. 
ByFBKDBBicK  MABTnr.  4  yols.  8yo.  with 
coloured  Maps,  £4  4f. 

A  Mairnal  of  Geography,  Fliysical, 

Industrial,  and  PolitieaL  By  W.  Huona, 
F.R.O.S.  ProU  of  Geog.  in  King's  Coll.  and  hi 
Qnesn'sGoU.Lond.  WitheMapa.  Fcp.7s.6d. 

The  States  of  the  Biver  Plate : 

their  Industries  and  Commerce,  Sheep 
Fanning,  Sheep  Breeding,  CatUe  Feeding, 
and  Meat  Pieseivhig ;  the  Employment  of 
CapiUl,  Land  and  Stock  and  their  Valaes, 
Labour  and  ittBemoneiatian.  By  Wiuraio 
Latbaji^  Bnenoa  Ayrsa.  Seoand  Edition. 
8yo.l2i. 
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Hawaii :  the  Past,  IVesent,  aad  Fntar«      Maoildar's 


of  iu  Islaod-Kiogiiom :  an  Historical  Ac- 
coniitorthsSaiidiHch  Islands.  BylfxiruT 
Hopkins,  Hawaiian  Consul-Gawral,  &c 
Second  Edition,  rerissd  and  continued; 
with  Portrait,  Map,  and  8  other  Illnstrs- 
tlons.    Post  Stow  12s.  ed 


phy,  Phjrical, 

PoUtkaL    Edited  bT^W.B 

With  7  Maps  a^  16 

"bjBieal  Oeog»iiliy' 

and  General  Rcaden.    Bw 
LL.D.    Fepi  with  2  ~ 


F.  Mai 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 


Elementary  Treatise  on  Physics, 

Experimental  and  Applied,  for  the  use  of 
Collages  and  Schools.  IVanslated  and  edited 
ftom  Gakot's  *£lem<hits  de  Phjsiqoe' 
(with  the  Aathor*8  sanction)  by  £.  Atkix- 
809,  Ph.D.  F.Ca  New  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged ;  with  a  Colonred  Plate  and 
620  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  15s. 

The   ElementB   of    Physics   or 

Nstoral  Pbilosophj.  By  Nbil  Arhott, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  Physician  Extraordinary  to 
the  Qneen.  Sixth  Edition,  rswritten  and 
completed.    2  Parts,  8yo.  21<. 

Dove's  Law  of  Storms,  considered  in 
connexion  with  the  ordinary  Movements  of 
the  Atmosphere.  Translated  by  B.  H. 
Scott,  M.A.  T.C.D.    8vo.  10s.  6dE. 

Books  Glassifled  and  Described. 

By  Bbrrhard  Tok  Cotta.  An  English 
Edition,  by  P.  H.Lawrenob  (with  English, 
German,  and  French  Synonymss),  revised 
by  the  Author.    Post  8vo.  lis. 

Sound :  a  Courts  of  Eight  Leetares  deli- 
vered at  the  Boyal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.  By  Proftssor  Johk  Ttitdall, 
LLD.  F.B.S.  Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait 
and  Woodcuts,  9s. 

Heat  Considered  as  a  Mode  of 

Motion.  By  Professor  Johh  Tystdall, 
LL.D.  F.B.a  Tbird  EdiUon.  Crown  8vo. 
with  Woodcuts,  10s.  6d 

Light :  its  Influence  on  Life  and  Health. 
By  Forbes  WmsiiOw,  M.D.  D.C.L.  Oxon. 
(Hon.).    Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

An  Sssay  on  Dew,  and  aevenJ  Ap. 
pesrances  connected  with  it.  By  W.  C 
Wkllb.  Edited,  with  Annotations,  by  L. 
P.  Casblla,  F.R.A.a  and  sn  Appendix  by 
R.  Strachah,  F.M.S.    8vo.  6s. 

A   Treatise   on   Eleotrioityy    in 

Theory  and  PracUoe.  By  A.  Db  la  Hits, 
Prof,  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Trans* 
lated  by  C  Y.  Walkbr,  F.R.a  8  rols. 
8to.  with  Woodcuts,  £8  18s. 


A  Preliminary 

Study  of  Natural 

JoHW  F.  W.  Hi .   _ 

Edition,  with  Vignette  T&tleL 


d 


1*- 


Fcp. 


The     Conelatioii 

Forces.    By  W.  R. 

Fifth  Editioii, 

Discoune 

The 

price  2«.  6d 


Of     Vbjma 


on 


1<^    I 


Mannsl  of G^eology. 

M.D.  F.B.a  FeUow  of  TVte. 
of  GeoL  in  the  Unir;  of  _ 
Edition,  with  66  Woodcntai 

A  Guide  to  OeolosQT.  Byj. .._ 
A  Glossary  of  Kineralosr   ^ 

H.  W.  Bribtow,  F.G.a  of  theGM;  - 
Survey  of  Grsat  Britain.  With  488  rc-- 

Crown  8voi  6s. 

Van  Der  Hoeven's  TTi^wyifrftofc  ^^ 

Zoology.  Tkmaalated  IWnb  the  V  - 
Dutch  Edition  by  the  B«r.  W.  Cuu 
M.D.F.IL&    2  Tola.  8v^  with  24  Phia 

Figures,  60s. 

Professor  Owen's   Leoiorei  <c 

the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Pbvstekr 
of  the  Invertebrate  Aoinub  's«or- 
EdiUon,  with  285  Woodcnta.    8v«.  2U.  "" 

The  Ck>mparative  Anatoinytnd 

Physiology  of  the  yeftehfBteA]iiiBud&  8t 
BionARD  OwKH,  F.aa   aCL.    8  viL< 
8vo.   with   npwatds   of  1,200  Woodcat* 
YoLB.  I.  and  IL  price  21s.  awh.   Vet  i: 
(completing  the  work)  is  nearty  readr.  ' 

The  First  Man  and  His  Place  in 

CrsaUon,  eensldend  on  the  Priaciplw  •' 
Common  Sense  ftom  a  ChristlaB  INrfat  or 
Tiew,  with  an  Appendix  on  ths  K«rt.^ 
By  GxoROB  MooRx,  M.D.  M.R.aP.W. 
Poet  8vo.  8s.  6d. 
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IPriiQittva    Tnhftbitantii   oi 

ScandiiuiTia :    an  Emij  on    ComparatiTe 
KtlinosTftp^»  and  a  contribaUon  to   the 
Elistory  of  the  Derelopemant  of  HanUnd* 
Containinip  a  description  of  the  Implements, 
Dwellings,  Tombs,  and  Mode  of  Living  of 
the  Savages  in  the  North  of  Eorope  doriog 
tlie  Stone  Age.  By  Sykit  Nilssok.  Trans- 
lated ftom  the  Anthoi^s  MS.  of  the  Third 
Edition ;  with  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Jomr 
L.UBBOCK,    8to.  with  nnmerons  Plates. 

[?lie  lAke  BweUingB  of  Switaer- 

land  and  other  Parts  of  Europe.  By  Dr.  F. 
Kkt.i.kb,  President  of  the  Antiqnarian  Asso- 
ciation of  Zurich.  Translated  end  arranged 
by  J.  £.  Ln,  F.&A.  FX}.8.  Author  of 
*  Isca  Silnmiii.'  With  sereral  Woodcuts 
and  nearly  100  Platea  of  Fignvss.  Boyal 
8yo.  81t.  6A 

Homes  without  HancU:  a  Deaor^ 

Uon  of  the  Habitations  of  Animals*  daased 
according  to  their  Principle  of  Construction. 
By  Rev.  J.  G.W00D,  M.A.  F.L.a  With 
about  140  Vignettes  on  Wood  (20  full  sise 
of  page).    Second  Edition.    8yo.  2U. 

Bible  Animala;  being  an  Aoeount  of  the 
various  Birds,  Beasts^  Fishes^  and  other 
Animals  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
By  the  Bev.  J.  G.  Wood*  M.A.  FX.S. 
Copionsly  Illustrated  with  Original  Desiguf , 
made  under  the  Author's  superintendence 
and  engraved  on  Wood.  In  course  of  pub- 
lication monthly,  to  be  completed  in  20 
Parts,  price  Is.  each,  forming  One  Volume* 
uniform  with  *  Homes  without  Hands.' 

The  Harmonies  of  Nature  and 

Unity  of  Creation.    By  Dr.  G.  Habtwio, 
8vo.  with  numeroos  Illustrations,  18*. 

The  Bea  and  ita  Idving  VIToa&dere.  By 
the  same  Author.  Third  Edition*  enlarged. 
8yo.  with  many  IUiistrations»  21a 

The  Tropioal  "World.  Iv  the  same  Author. 
With  8  Chromozylographs  and  172  Wood- 
cats.   8vo.21t. 

The  Polar  World:  a  Popular  Account  of 
Natnre  and  Man  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
Regions.  By  the  saoM  Author.  Svo.  with 
numeroui  Illustrations.      INMorfy  rmufy, 

Ceylon.  By  Sir  J.  Ehsrsou  Tbitnbnt, 
K.C.S.  LLD.  5th  Edition ;  with  Maps,  &c 
tnd  90  Wood  Engmfinga.    2  toIs.  8to. 

£210t. 

The  Wild  Wq^hant,  ita  Straotmrv  and 
Habili,  with  the  Method  of  Taking  and 
Trsining  it  in  Ceylon.  By  the  same 
Anthor.   Fcp.  with  22  Woodcnt8»  8^  6dL 


MMBXbH  Of  OoralB  and  Sea  JWieSi 

By  J.  R.  GnmnE,  B.A.  Edited  by  J.  A. 
^ua]UXTB,MJL  and  SL  Hauoiron,  M.D. 
Fep.  witih  89  Woodeuts,  6f. 

Kanoal  of  Bpongea  and  Animaloulss  t 
with  a  General  Introduction  on  the  Princi- 
ples of  Zoology.  By  the  same  Author  and 
Editors,   Fco  with  16  Woodcuta.  2t. 

Manna!  of  the  MetaUoida.  By  J.  Apjohv, 
M.D.  FJL&  and  the  same  Editors.  2nd 
Edition.    Fep.  with  88  Woodcuts,  7s.  6d 

A   Familiar    History  of  Birds. 

By  £.  Stanlbt,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of 
Norwich.    Fcp.  with  Woodcuts,  8s.  6dL 

Sirby  and  Spenoe's  Introduction 

to  Entomology,  or  Elements  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects.   Crown  8va  6<. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Natural 

History,  or  Popular  Dictionary  of  Zoology. 
Berised  and  corrected  by  T.  S.  Gobbou>, 
M.D.    Fcp.  with  900  Woodcuts,  10s. 

The    Slementa   of   Botaziy   for 

Families  and  Schools.  Tenth  Edition,  re- 
vised by  Thomaa  Moorb,  F.L.S.  Fcp. 
with  154  Woodcuts,  2s.  6tL 

The    Treasury   of   Botany,     or 

Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable  King- 
dom; with  which  is  incorporated  aOloe- 
•ary  of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited  by 
/.  LiHDLKT,  F.R.S.  and  T.  Moobb,  F.I1S. 
assisted  by  eminent  Contributors.  Pp. 
1,274,  with  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel 
Plates.    2  Parts,  fcp.  20t. 


The  Britiah  Flora ;  comprising  the 
Phnnogamous  or  Flowering  PlMits  and  the 
Ferns.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hookbb,  K.H.  and 
G.  A.  WALKJtn-AJUioTT,  LL.D.  12mei. 
with  12  Plates,  14s.  or  coloured,  21a 

The  Bose  Amateur's  Quide.   By 

Thomas  BrnEna.   New  Edition.  Fcp.  4f. 

IiOudon'sIinoyoloiWDdiaof  Plants; 

comprising  the  Specific  Character,  Descrip- 
tion* Culture,  History,  &c  of  all  the  Plants 
found  in  Great  BritahL  With  upwards  of 
12,000  Woodcuts.    8T0.42S. 

Iioodon's  BnoyolopsBdia  of  Treaa  and 
Shrubs  I  containing  the  Hardy  Treea  and 
Shrubs  of  Great  Britain  scieBtifleaUy  and 
popularly  deecribed.  With  2,000  Woodcuta. 
St&Ms. 

Maunder's  Scientiflo   and  Idte- 

raiy  Trsasury ;  a  Popular  Encyclopedia  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art    New  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised  and  in  great  part  re- 
written, with  above  1,000  new  artic^ 
/.T.JoHxaoii,Cov.M.Z.Sw  Wcp,V 
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A  DMifOfOMry  of  Boi6(ii08»  IdtevA^ 

tart,  and  Art.  Fourth  EdUion*  r«-«dit0d 
bj  the  lata  W.  T.  Bbavdv  (the  Anther) 
•ndOBOBOBW.OoZylLA.  8  toIil  medhoa 
8va  price  63i.  cloth. 


EsBays  from  tbe  Bduolmrgh  &: 

QmaHerfy    Jggrimw  ;    with     Ail'lr>^^-^  :i 
other  Pieoee.    Bj  Sir  J.  F.  W,  Buz, 
Bert  If  .A.    a^o.  18c 


ChemisU^y  Medicine^  Surgery,  and  the  Allied  Scienrc  ^, 


A  Diotionary  of  Chemistry  and 

the  Allied  Brtnchee  of  other  Science!.  Bj 
Heh ET  Watts,  F.CS.  tasisted  by  eminent 
Contribntors.  5  vole,  mediam  8to.  in 
coarse  of  imblication  in  PartH.  You  L 
81f.  6dL  Vol.  IL  2e«.  You  III.  Sis.  6d. 
and  YoL.  lY.  84a.  are  now  ready. 

Handbook  of  Chemical  Analysis, 

adapted  to  the  Unitary  System  of  Notation. 
By  F.  T.  CoxixoTox,  31  A.  F.CS.  Poat 
8vo.  7f.  6d, 

Conlngton'a  Tables  of  Qualitativo 
AtuJyn*f  to  accompany  the  above,  2«.  6dL 

Elements  of  Chemistry,  Theore- 
tical and  Pracdcal.  By  Wtlltax  A. 
Mn^LSR,  M.D.  LL.D.  Profeuor  of  Chemla- 
try,  King's  College,  London.  8  yols.  8to. 
£3.  Part  I.  Chbxical  Phtbigb,  Revised 
Edition,  15a.  Part  IL  IxoBOAino  Chk- 
MisTRT,  21a.  Part  IU.  Oroahio  Chs* 
mistrt,  24a. 

A  Manual  of  Chemistry,  De- 
scriptive and  Theoretical.  By  Witxiam 
OnLixa,  M.R  F.R.S.  Part  I.  8vo.  9a. 
Part  IT.  nearly  ready. 

A  Gonrse  of  Praotloal  Ohemiatry,  fhr  the 
nse  of  Medical  Stndenta.  By  the  same 
Author.  New  Edition,  with  70  new 
Woodcata.    Crown  8vo.  7t.  6dL 

Iieotnres  on  Animal  Ohamietry  Delivered 
at  the  R<»yal  College  of  Physicians  in  1865. 
By  the  same  Author.    Crown  8vo.  4ff.  6d 

The  Toxicol*"  ^*st's  Guide :  a  New 

Manual  on  Poisons,  giving  the  Beet  Methods 
to  be  pursued  for  the  Detection  of  Poisons 
By  /.  HoRSLET,  F.CS.  Analytical  Chemist 
Poet  8vo.  8<.  6dL 

The  Diagnosis,  Paliiology,  and 

Treatment  of  Diseases  of  Women ;  including 
the  Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy.  By  Grailt 
Hewitt,  M.D.  &c.  Second  Edition,  en- 
larged; with  116  Woodcut  Illustrations. 
8yo.  2U. 


Leotnres  on  the 

fancy  and  Chfldhood.     By 
MJ>.&e.  SthSditiom 
8fo.  16iL 


of  1 


<v 
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of    Hie     Signs  si 

Symptooaof  PngBaacy  r  with  otb-r  :  i - 
OR  Mibfecla  eoniiectad  with  Midwi^-rr.   ' 
W.  F.  MoRTOoimnr,  HJi.  MJD.  Mil 
8vo.  with  ninstratJooa*  258l 

ASystemof  Bnrgery,  Theoret::^ 

and  Praetiealv  in  TimfiaiMi  bv  \c 
Anthera  Edited  by  T.  Houoss,  ^ 
Cantab.  AasisUnt-Snryegi  to  St.G«^^: 
HospltaL    4  Tola.  8vo.  X4  ISa. 

VoL  I.   General  Fatholosy,  Si'- 
VoLH.  Iiooal InJnrleR:  QQn-sfacl  w^ 
Injnriea  of  the  Head,  Back,  Fao;,  >•- 
Chest,  Abdomen,  PelTia,  of  the  Vp^  i-- 
Lower  Extnmitiei^  aad    Diaeass  d  ;• 
Eyei    91a. 

▼oL  m.  OperatiTe  Borsery.  Dis>:?-< 
of  the  Organs  of  Circolatioiv  Lxc^^^^. 
&c    21a. 

Vol.  IV.    Plaeaaaa   of  Uim  Org&rs 
Digestion,  of  the  Genito- Urinary  5v  v 
and  of  the  Brsast,  Thyroid  Glaut  aci  ^1L.' 
with  Appbrdix  and  GaanutAi.  Isdkx. 


>» 


Iiectores  on  the  Principles  asd 

Praotica  of  Phyrie.  By  Tvoxas  Watscx 
M.D.  Phyaidaa-EztraordiBaiy  to  t:^ 
Qbmil    New  EdHion  in  preparatfoa 

Lectures  on  Sorgioal  FathdosT. 

By  J.  Paget,  F.R.S.  Sargaon-EEtiaonliErT' 
to  the  Queen.  Edited  by  W.Ttntvsa.^.^ 
New  Edition  in  preparation. 

A   Treatise   on   the   Conturaed 

Fevers  of  Great  Britain.  ByCMpRcsi^-^i, 
M.D.  Senior  Phydciaa  to  the  Loodoo  ¥trtt 
Hospital.    8va  with  oolonred  Plates,  ISi. 

Oatlines    of  Fhsrslology,  Humsa 

and  Comparative.  By  Johr  Mai»hali, 
F.R.CS.  ProAesor  of  Soigeiy  hi  Univt^^itr 
College,  London,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Vn:- 
versity  College  Ho^»ital.  2  vela,  aown  8m 
with  122  Woodcata,  82a. 
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kxkatomy,  Doguriytlya  and  Snr- 

gicmL  By  HsasT  Gsat,  FJLa  With 
410  Wood  EngnTing*  from  DitgactioML 
Fourth  Editloii,bjT.Houui»liJLGuit«b. 
Boyal  6to^  S8f. 

riie  CydopoDdiA  of  Anatomy  and 

Physiology-  Edited  by  the  UtaB.B.  Todd, 
M.D.  FJL&  Aniated  bj  netrly  aU  the 
moot  omlnent  cnltiTBton  of  Physiological 
Scienco  of  the  present  age.  5  Tola.  8to. 
with  2^868  WoodciitB»  £6  6«. 

ghyaiologloal  Anatamy  and  Phy- 
siology of  Jf  an.  By  the  Ute  H»  B.  Todd, 
lf.D.  F JgL&  and  W.  Bowmav,  ?.R.a  of 
King's  College.  With  nnmerona  lUnstra- 
tions.     ToL.  IL  8yo.  2fi«. 

Voi^  I.  New  Edition  by  Dr.  Liohbl  S. 
BEAI.K,  F.R.S.  in  coarse  of  pnblicstion; 
Part  1.  with  8  Plates,  7t.  6dL 

Sistologioal  DemonatrationB;  a 

Guide  to  the  Microscopical  Examinmtion  of 
the  Animal  Tissues  in  Health  and  Disease, 
for  the  nse  of  the  Medical  and  Veterinary 
Professions.  By  G.  Hablet,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Prof,  in  UniT.  CoILI.ondon;  and  G.  T. 
Bbowit,  M.R.C.y.&  Professor  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine,  and  one  of  the  Inspecting 
Officers  in  the  Cattle  Plagne  Department 
of  the  PriTy  ConndL  Post  8to.  with  228 
Woodcnts,  12«. 

A  Dictionary  of  Praotioal  Medip 

dne.  By  J.  Coflabd,  ILD.  FJLS. 
Abridged  from  the  laiger  work  by  the 
Author,  assisted  by  J.  a  Con.AXDk  MJLGA 
and  thronghont  bnmght  down  to  the  prs- 
sent  sUte  of  Medical  Science.  Pp.  1,660, 
in  8va  price  88s. 


The  Worka  of  Sir  B.  O.  Brodie, 

Bart.  eoUected  and  arranged  byCRABLEs 
Hawkibs,  FJLaS.S.  8  volsi  8to.  with 
Medsliion  and  Vacslmile^  48t. 

A  Manual  of  Materia   Mediea 

and  Tlierapeutics,  abridged  from  Dr. 
Pbbbuia*8  £kmemia  by  F.  J.  Fabbb,  M.D. 
assisted  by  H.  Bbbtlbt,  MJLGLS.  and  by 
R.  Wabibotob,  FJL&  1  toL  tvtk  with 
90  Woodcuts,  2is. 

Thomaon^a   Conapectus   of   the 

British  Ptiarmacopoeiia.  Twenty-fourth 
Edition,  corrected  by  £.  Llotd  Birkstt, 
MJD.   18mo.6s.6dL 

Manual  of  the  Domeetio  Fraotioe 

of  Medicine.  By  W.  B.  Ebstxvbii, 
F.B.C.S.E.  Third  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised,  with  Additions.    Fcp.  5«. 

Sea-Air    and    Sea-Bathing    for 

Children  and  luTmlids.  By  William 
Stbakge,  M.D.    Fcp.  3u 

The  Beatoration  of  Health;  or, 

the  Application  of  the  Laws  of  Hygiene  to 
the  Recovery  of  Health :  a  ManusI  for  the 
InvaUd,  and  a  Guide  in  the  Sick  Boom. 
By  W.  SxBABOs,  M.D.    Fcp.  6s. 

Gynmaatfi  and  Gymnastics.   By 

JouB  H.  How ABD,  late  Professor  of  Gym- 
nastics, Comm.  Coll.  '.Bipponden.  Ssoond 
Edition,  revii^d  and  enlsrged,  with  various 
Selections  from  the  best  Authors,  containing 
445  Exercises;  and  illustrated  with  18d 
Woodcnts,  including  the  most  Recent  Im- 
provements in  the  diflbrent  Apparatus  now 
used  in  the  various  Clubs,  8tc.  Crown  8vo. 
10s.  6dl 


The  Fine  Arts,  and  lUuatrated  Editions. 


Half-Hour  Leoturea  on  the  His- 
tory and  Practice  of  the  Fine  and  Oma- 
msntal  Arts.  By  W.  B.  Soorr.  Second 
Edition.  Grown  Srow  with  60  Woodcut 
lUostrations,  8s.  6dL 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

Nttionsl  Music;  Comprising  ReseMches 
into  Popular  Songs,  Ttaditions,  and  Cus- 
toms. By  Gabl  Ebobu  With  Frontis- 
piece  and  numerous  Musical  Illustrations. 
8VO.I61. 

Leoturesonthe  History  of  Modem 

Music,  delivered  at  the  R^ral  Insatation. 
By  Jobv  HvUiAB.  Fnsr  Coubsb,  with 
ChroDologicsl  Tables,  post  8vow  6s.  6dL 
SscoHD  CouBBB,  ths  TfBOSitioii  Period, 
witb  U  SpecimsMb  Svo.  16s. 


The  Chorale  Book  fbr  England ; 

a  complete  Hymn-Book  in  accordance  with 
the  Services  and  Festirals  of  the  Church  of 
En^and:  the  Hymna  translated  by  Miss  CL 
WiBKwoBTH;  the  Tunes  arranged  by  Prof . 
W.  8.  Bbhmbtt  and  Ono  GoLDSomoDT. 
Fep.4tal2s.6dL 

Congregational  Bdition.   Fcp.  2s. 

Six  Iiecturea  on  Harmony.  De- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain  before  Raster  1867.  By  G.  A. 
Macpabbbb.    8vow  10s.  6dL 

Sacred  Muaio  for  nonily  Use ; 

A  Selection  of  Pieces  for  One^  Two,  or  more 
Yoiees,  from  the  best  Composen^  Foreign 
and  English.  Edited  by  JoMV  HnxAU. 
1  vol.  music  folio,  21s. 


IS 
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The  Vfew  Tettamanifcy  UliiPtDiied  vitli 

Wood  Bngnvings  after  the  Early  Maitan, 
chieQy  of  the  lulian  SehooL  down  4to. 
68f.  doth,  gilt  top;  or  £5  6$,  morooeik 

Xiyva  Qennaoioa»  the  ChrisiianTear. 

Tttmdeted  by  Gathkbotb  WmwonH; 
with  1S6  JUnstratioDfl  on  Wood  dnwn  by 
J.  Lbzobtob,  F.S^    Qaaito,  21i. 

I>yra.  Oermanioa.  the  Cbriaiiaa  Life. 
TransUted  by  Cathebutb  Wmwouru; 
with  about  200  Woodcut  lUustrations  by 
J.  Leiohton,  F.S.A.  and  other  Artlsta. 
Quarto,  21«. 

The  Idfe  of  Man  SyxnboliBed  by 

the  HonthB  of  the  Tear  in  their  Seaaona 
and  Phases;  with  Passages  selected  from 
Ancient  and  Modem  Authors.  ByBiOHABD 
PxooT.  Accompanied  by  a  Series  of  25 
fbll-page  Illustrations  and  numerous  Mar- 
ginal Devices,  DeeotatiTe  Initial  Letters, 
and  Tailpieces,  engrared  on  Wood  from 
Original  Designs  by  Johh  Luohtoit, 
F.aA.    Quarto,  42«. 


Oats'  and  Farlie's   Moral 

blems;  with  ^horisms,  Adages,  and  Pro- 
Torbs  of  all  Nations  :  comprising  121 
Illustrations  on  Wood  by  J.  Lxiohtov, 
P.S.A.  with  an  appropriate  Text  by 
B.  PlooT.    Imperial  8to.  Sis.  6dL 


Similes  printed  in  Black  oBd 
minated  in  thaMianlatyfobsr 


the  Medallion  and  pyphcr  «f 
Square  post  8to.  21a. 

Sacred  and  Itogendary 

Mra.JAiixsov.    With  i 
and  Woodcut  Illuatratioiia.     6 
crown  8to.   price    £5 
£12  12s.  bound  in  morocco  by- 
be  had  alao  !n  doUi  oni^,  im 
as  follows: — 


*,:j 


Iiegenda  of  the 
Fifth  EdiUon,  with  19 
Woodcota.     9   Tola. 
81j.6dL 


Iiegenda  of  iha  KonAstlo  Ordcxs. 
Edition,  with  11  Etching  aad 
I  ToL  aqaan  esova  8v«h.  21a. 


»»-i 


Iiegenda  of  the  Kado: 
with  27  Etchings  and   laS  W 
YoL  square  crown  8to.  21c 

The  Hiatoxy  of  Our  I^ird,  ma 
.  inWoitaof  Art.  Completed 
LiJUL    Second  T^H^ffi^i.  iriSh 
and  281  WoodoUa.    2  Tola. 
8T0.42t. 


t-: 


U 


Aiis^  ManufactureSj  ^c. 


Drawing  flxun  Natnre ;  a  Seriea  of 
Progressive  Instructions  in  Sketching,  from 
Elementary  Studies  to  Finished  Views, 
with  Examples  from  Switaerland  and  the 
Pyrenees.  By  Obobob  Babbabd,  Pro- 
fessor of  Drawing  at  Rugby  School.  With 
18  Lithographic  Plates  and  108  Wood  En- 
grayings.  Imp.  8yo.  25«.  or  in  Three  Parts, 
royal  870.  7«.  6d.  each. 

Gwilt'a  Snoyolopsddia  of  Arobi- 

tecturo.  Fifth  Edition,  with  Alterations 
and  considerable  Additions,  by  Wtatt 
Pafwobth.  Additionally  illustrated  with 
nearly  400  Wood  Engravings  by  O. 
jBwrrr,  and  upwards  of  100  other  new 
Woodcuts.  •  8to.  52t.  (ht 

Tnaoan   Sonlptorsy  tliair   Uvea, 

Woiks,  and  Tiaea.  With  45  ElehiBgs  and 
28  Woodoata  ft«m  Origiaal  DrawlDga  and 
Photograpba.  By  OHamraa  O. 
2  Tola.  imp.  8to.  68a. 


Origiaal  Deaigzis  for  Wood-Gtof • 

ing,  with  Practical  Inatmctkoa  in  th<  Sr. 
By  A.  F.  a  With  20  Platca  of  lOiHCn^i. 
engraved  on  Wood.    Quarto^  18s. 


^EhB  Orammar  of  Heraldiy 

tahdng  a  DeacriptioB  of  ail  the 
*  -Ghaiges  mad  in  Aimoiy,  the 
of  Heraldic  Tsnns^  and  the  Ridsa  la  ^ 
observed  in  Blaaoniog  and  Mankalfa^ 
By  Jobs  £.  Cuaaajn^  Fpp.  with  Ji 
Woodcuto,4i.6dl 

Hinta  oa   Houiahold  Taate  is 

Foniture  and  Deeoration.  By ^^*"«  —  L 
Eabtulkb,  Architect  WithnnssmaiU^ 
trationa  engraved  oa  Wood.*  [JlAar^  tmi^ 


Tlia 

plahring  tiie  Prindplaa  whieh 
theyouBg  XngkieertB  the 
Hadkinaiy.  Byaft.Lown»iL 


VEWWOKKB 


wr  UOmMASfB  asd  00. 


If 


X. 


of    XMhanisiiu 

M.    QixmmwM,  ILA.  Prof,  of  M*- 
at    Um    R.M.   AMd.  Woolwkh. 
Kdition,  with  »17  Woodcota,    Port 
o.  6«.6<C 

e'8  I>ictu>iiary  of  Arts,  ICanu- 

Atvroi^  snd  liinoL  Sixtli  Edition,  chiefly 
i-ivTitt«n  and  greatly  enhtfged  hj  Bobsbt 
itran,  F.R.8b,  aaoitod  by  mnMroas  Con^ 
ribnton  amiiient  in  Scknoo  and  tho  Arti^ 
nd  familinr  with  MaoaCuUnea.  With 
,000  Woodcota.  B  yola  nadiom  Sra. 
&4  14a.6<l. 

reatiBO  on  MOls  and  Millwork. 
Bx  W.  WAjMMAStm»  as.  FJI.&  inth  18 
Platea  and  822  WoodeotaL    2  TobLSra  82i. 


seful 


Xnfonnation  for  Sngineara.   J|y 
Author.     First,  Sicovp,  and 
with   many   Plalaa   and 
8  Tob.  crown  8to.  lOt.  6dL  each. 


lia  Applioatiom  of  Cast  and  'Wronsht 
Iron  to  Bniidiag  Fmpoaoa.    £y  tha  oaae 
'  Anthor.    Third  Edition,  with  6  Plataaand 
118  Woodcata.    870.  l«f. 

^jon  Ship  Bnildiiig,  Urn  History 

*  and  Pntgnm,  aa  oomptbed  in  a  Seooa  of 

Bxpcrimantal  Booearches  on  the  I^nrs  of 

Btialtt;  tha  8treqgth%  F^ma^  aad  oth« 

conditiona  of  tha  Material;  and  an  Inqniiy 

into  the  Freoent  and  FroepectiTa  State  of 

tha  Navyt  indnding    the  Experiauntal 

Benlta  on  the  Bwriiiting  Powcfa  of  Annonr 

Fbtas  and  Shot  at  High  Ydodtiea.    By 

W.  Fininann^  CJg.  FAS.   With4Fkt«a 

and  180  Woodcnta,  Sra  18iu 

\  SnoycIopflsdiB  of  Qivil  BngiiiBsr- 

ing,  Hiatofkal,  Thcaretical,  aad  FlneticaL 
'     By  E.  Crist,  OE.     With  abova  1^000 
Woodcoti.   8tou420. 

1  The  ArtiaiiL  dnb^  Treatise  on 

the  Sleea  EagoM^  hi  its  Tariooa  Applka- 
tkoi  to  Miaei^  MiUa,  Steam  Navigatioa, 
SaHwayi,  and  Agricnltua.  ByJ.BoiiHn» 
OS.  Hew  Edition;  with  87  Plataa  and 
MSWoodmti.    4ta48f. 

A  Trsatifle  on  the  Serew  Tfo- 

pdkr,  Scmr  TeaMla,  and  Screw  Eagiaea, 
'  ai addled  ftrpnrpoaea  of  Peace  and  War; 
vithaotieMor  other  MethodaorPropnlaion, 
TablM  of  the  Dimenakma  and  Peribtmance 
el  Sana  Staunaai^  and  HataSad' 
}        tkBs«r  8Up8  and  Bi^ineaL    By  the 

AHlar.  TyfdBditioo,  with  8iPtatea  and 
187WMdnla    Qnarto^88a. 


Oateohism  of  the  Steam  Bngine, 

in  Ita  Tarkna  A|»pUcationa  to  Minca^  Milla, 
Steam  Navigation,  BaOwayi^and  Agricol- 
taroL  By  Jouh  BouBan,  C.E.  New  Edition, 
with  199  Woodcnta.  Fep,  6s. 

Handbook  of  the  Bteam  XIngine,  by  the 
same  Author,  forming  a  Kxr  to  the  Gate- 
chisn  of  the  Steam  £igine,  with  67  Wood- 
cnta.    Fcp.  9s. 


A    History    of  the     Kaohine- 

WroDght  Hoaiery  and  Lace  Mannfitctnna. 
By  WiixiAM  FsLKor,  FL.S.  F.SJS.  With 
8  Steel  Platca,  10  Lithographic  Platea  of 
Machfnefy,  and  10  Colonred  Impreariong  of 
Pattema  of  Lace:    Bayal  8to.  2U. 

ICannal  of  Practical  Assaying, 

for  the  use  of  Metalloigisti^  Captaina  of 
Minea,  and  Assayers  in  general;  with 
copioos  Tables  fur  Ascertaining  in  Asaaya 
of  Gold  and  SilTer  the  precise  amount  in 
Onncea,  Peony  weights,  and  Grains  of  Nobla 
Metal  contained  in  One  Tan  of  Oia  fimn  a 
GiTcn  Qnantity.  By  Joror  MiTcmax» 
F.CS.    Brou  with  860  Woodcnta,21j. 

The  Art  of  Perftunery ;  the  History 
and  Theory  of  Odoon,  and  the  Methods  of 
Extracting  the  Annnaa  of  Planta.  By 
Dr.  Pnau,  F.aS.  Third  Edition,  with 
88  Woodcata.    Orowa  8nk  lOa.  6dL 

Chemical,  Vatnral,  and  Fhyaioal  MLagio^ 
Ibr  /nranilea  daring  the  HoUdaya.    B|y  tha 


with  88  Woodcata.    Fcp.  6c 

Ijondon's  Enoyclopsedia  of  Agri- 

caltara:  CoapriWng  the  Li^jing-aBt,  Im- 
pfovamaut,  ami  Management  of  Landed 
Pniperty,aad  thaCattiTatiea  and  Economy 
of  the  PrDdnctaona  of  Agikaltaxaw  With 
1400  Woodcata.    8vo.3U6d. 

laondon'a  XnoyelopaBdiaof  Oardeninss 
Compriaing  the  Iheoiy  and  Pkactaee  of 
Horticoltan^  Floricnltaie,  Arboricolton^ 
and  T«andacapa  Gardening.  With  1,000 
Woodcata    8tou  ZU.  6dL 


andTlIlaArchitectareandFBmitnnu  With 
more  than  2,000  Woodcala.    8Ta  42a 

Garden  AroMteotore  and  l4Uid- 

aeape  Gardening,  iflnatrating  the  Aichitee- 
taral  Embelliahment  of  Gafdans  ;  with  Ba- 
marka  on  Landacape  Gardening  in  ita  rela- 
tion to  AKfaitaetora.  By  Johh  Akhub 
fluoaaa    Bra  with  J^  Woodcat%14s. 

Baykkm's  Art  of  Valuing  Bents 

andlBh^ea^  and  Oafaaa  of  TeaaBla 
QaittiBg  Fmm%  both  at 
Ladr-Bay.    Eighth   Bditkn, 
J.  Gl  Moaxov.    8vn.  10a  8d 
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Religious  and  Moral  Works. 


An  Exposition  of  the  39  Articles, 

Hifltorical  and  DoctrinaL  By  £L  Haboli> 
B  RowHB,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  £1  jr.  Seventh 
Edition.    8yo.  16f. 

Bxamination-QuestlonB  on  Bishop 
Browne's  Exporition  of  the  Artlcleiu  Bj 
the  RflT.  J.  GoBUB,  HA.    Fcp.  St.  Bd, 

The  Life  and  Beign  of  David 

King  of  Israel.  By  Gsorqb  Smith,  LI*D. 
F.A.S.    Crown  8yo.  7s.  6dL 

The  Aots  of  the  Apostles;  with  a 

Commentary,  and  Practical  and  Devotional 
Suggestions  for  Readers  and  Students  of  the 
English  Bible.  By  the  Bev.  F.  C.  Cook, 
M.A.f  Canon  of  Exeter,  &c  New  Edition, 
8vo.  12s.  6cf. 

The    Iiife    and   Epistles  of  St. 

Paul  By  W.  J.  Conybbabs,  MJL  late 
FeUow  of  Trin.  CoU.  Cantah.  and  J.  S. 
HovTBOV,  D.D.  Principal  of  Liverpool  CoU. 

LiBBABT  EDinoir,  with  all  the  Original 
ninstrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on  Steel, 
Woodcata,&e.    2  vols.  4to.  48s. 

biTBBMBDiATB  EoiTioir,  with  B  Sdectkm 
of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcntc.  2  vola. 
square  crown  8vo.  Sis.  ^ 

Pboplb's  Emnov,  revised  and  con- 
densed, with  46  Illnstntiona  and  Maps. 
2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12s. 

The  Voyage  and  Shipwreok  of 

St.  Paul;  with  DisserUtioDs  on  the  Ships 
and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients.  J^  Jambs 
Smith,  F.R.S.    Crown  8vo.  Charts,  10s.  6tf, 

Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the 

Christian  Religion  derived  from  the  Literal 
Fulfilment  of  Prophecy,  particularly  as 
Illustrated  by  the  History  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  Discoveries  of  Recent  TravellerSb  By 
Alkxamdbr  Kkitii,  D.D.  87th  Edition, 
with  numerous  Plates,  in  square  8vo. 
12«.  6d.  I  also  the  89th  Edition,  in  post  8vo. 
with  6  Plates,  6s. 

The  History  and  Destiny  of  the  World 

and  of  the  Church,  according  to  Scripture. 
By  the  same  Author.  Square  8vo.  with  40 
Illustrations,  10s. 

History  of  Israel  to  the  Death 

of  Moses.  By  Heutbich  Ewald,  Pro- 
'ffisaor   of   ihs   University   of  G«tUngen. 

Translated  from  the  Qermao.  Edited,  with 
,  a  Preface,  by  Bqssell  BIabtinbau,  M.A. 

Prottrnw  of  Hebrew  in  Manchester  New 

^-illege,  London.    8v«i  18s.* 


A  Critical  and  Qrammaitiifial  OoBk- 

mentary  on  St.  Psnl's  EptatloB.    B|yC: 

Elucott,  DJ>.  Lord  Bishop  of  GbBBSBr 

and  BristoL    8vow 
QftlfttlBns,  Third  Bditioii,  SsLSdL 
BplieaiBns,  Fourth  BdHfam,  as.  M. 
Pastorsl  ibisUoB,  Thiid  Bdition.  V^U 
Fhilippisas,  GoloesiBiis,  assd 

Third  Edition,  10s.  6dL 

ThessaloniaDB,  Third  Sdiftkm, 7«.i 


Historical  Lectoree  OIL 

Our  Lord  Jesns  Christ :  beii^  the 
Lectures  for  1859.    By  the 
Foorth  Edition.    8vo.  lOsu  CdL 


c' 


The  Destliiy  of  the 
Sermons  preached  before  the  Ui 
Cambridgeu    By  the  sena.     Postavnai 


TheGreekTestament ;  withEote 

Qnunmatical  and  ExegetieeL 
W.  Wbbstbb,  MJL  and  the 
Wn  JEcnow,  MJL    9  toIsl  Sveu 
Yot^  L  the  Goapels  and  Acti^ 
YoL.  IL  the  Epistles  end  Apocelrpai,S 


4a 


An  InlTodaotion  to  tlia  Study 

the  New  Testament,  CrHlcel, 
and  TheologtoaL  By  the  Ber.  8.  Da 
D.D.  LL.D.  S  vola.  8vo.       [/• 


Ctf' 


Bev.  T.  H.  Home's  IntrodneCte 

to  the  Critical  Study  and 

Holy  Scripterea.    Eleventh 

rected,  and  extended  nndereenfml 

revisioo.    With  4  Mape  and 

and  Facsimilet.    4  vols.  Svo,  £$  Usl  €d 

BeT.  T.  H.  Home's  Oomp«iidioas  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  tike  Bible^ 
sn  Analysis  of  the  larger  worifc  bj  the 
Author.  Be-editsd  by  the  Ber.  Jocj 
ArBB,M.A.  WlthMspa,&c  Peetav^.:^ 

The  Treasury  of  Bibis  Xaov- 

ledges  being  s  DictioBely  of  the  BeoLv 
Persons,  Plaoea,  Eveata,  and  other  Msttat 
of  which  mention  is  made  ia  He^  Sa^^ 
tare ;  intended  to  estsbUsh  ita  ABthantr 
and  illnstrate  its  Coatenta.  By  Ber 
J.Atbb,MJL  With  Maps,  lftPlal«,ni 
.  numerous  Woodeats.    Fcp^  IOsl  CdL 

Srery-day  Boriptiire  I>ifloatli08 

explained  end  iUnstiated.   By  J.  B.  Pbs»- 
ooTT,  M.A.    Vol.  L 
VouILJUAesadJUbk  8 
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nie    Pontateaoh    and   Book  of 

Joshnm  Criticany  Examined.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  J.  W.  CoLBvao,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of 
Katal.  People's  Edition,  in  1  toI.  crotrn 
8to.  6c.  or  in  5  Parta,  1«.  each. 

riie  Clmreh  and  the  World;  Eaaye 

on  Qaoatiooa  of  the  Day.  By  variona 
Writera.  Edited  by  Bev.  Obbt  Sbxplbt, 
M.A.  First  and  Secohd  Sbriss.  2  vols. 
8vo.  15i.  each.  Third  Sbbiss  preparing 
for  publication. 

Traota  for  the  Day;  a  Seri«s  of 

Eaaaya  on  Theological  Subjects.  By  rarioas 
Authora.  Edited  by  the  Rct.  Onnr  Snip* 
I.BT,  M.A.  I.  Frietily  AhaehUion  Serip' 
trial,  9tL  II.  Pwgatmy,  9d,  III.  THs  Seven 
SacranwUtt  It.  M.  IV.  MiraeUt  and  Prayer , 
Cd:  Y.  Tk»  RtalPmenee,  U.StL  VT.  Oint- 
u/ry,  la.  VIL  XTneikm  ofUu  Sick,  9d,  Till. 

^      The  RMih  of  Vornkip,  9ct     IX.  Popular 

I       RatwnalUm,  9d, 

The  Formation  of  Christendom. 

Part  L    By  T.  W.  Alubb.    «vo.  12*. 


l'b  DivisionB ;  «  Philo- 
sophical Sketch  of  the  Divisioiis  of  the 
Christian  Family  in  East  and  West.    By 
I       Edm  uztd  S.  Ffoulkbs,  formerly  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  JesnsColL  Oxford.  Post8T0.7«.6d. 

I  Christendom's  Diyisions,  Part  II. 

I  Greek*  and  Latin*,  being  a  History  of  their 
Disseotlons  and  Orertures  for  Peace  down 
to  the  Reformation.  By  the  same  Author. 
Post  8to.  15y. 

I  The  Hidden  Wisdom  of  Christ 

and  the  Key  of  Knowledge ;  or.  History  of 
.       the  Apocrypha.     By  Erhest  De  Buksbn. 
2  vols.  8to.  28m. 

The  Keys  of  St.  Feter ;  or,  the  House  of 
Rechab,  connected    with    the   History  of 
I        Symbolism  and  Idolatry.     By  the  same 
Author.    8vo.  Hs. 

The  Temporal  Mission   of  the 

Holy  Ghost;  or.  Reason  and  Revelation. 
By  Archbishop  Mabbino,  D.D.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  8to.  8s.  ed, 

Sngland  and  OhxiBtendom.  By  the  same 
Author.  Preceded  by  an  Introduction  on 
the  Tendencies  of  Religion  in  England,  and 

'  the  Catholic  Practice  of  Prayer  for  the 
Restoration  of  Christian   Nations   to  the 

'         Unity  of  the  Chnrch.    Post  8vo.  10s.  6<f. 

Essays  on  Religion  and  Utera- 

I  tare.  Edited  by  Archbishop  MABiriiro, 
D.D.  First  Skribs,  8vo.  10s.  6dL  Secokd 
Ssriks,  14s. 


Essays  and  Bevlews.   By  the  Rer. 

W.  Tevplb*  D.D.  the  Rev.  R.  Wtluams, 
B.D.  the  Rev.  B.  Powell,  BLA.  the  Rev. 
R  B.  WiLSon,  B.D.  a  W.  GooDwnr,  M.A. 
the  Rev.  M.  Pattibok,  B.D.  and  the  Rev. 
B.JowETT,M.A.  12th  Edition.  Fcp.5s. 

Mosheim's  EeoleRJastf  oal  History^ 

If  UBDOCK  and  Soaxbb's  Translation  and 
Notes,  r»-edlted  by  the  Rev.  W.  Stubbs, 
8  vols.  Sva  4Ss. 


Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Entire 

Works:  With  Liib  by  Bishop  Hbbbb. 
Revised  and  eorreeted  by  the  Bev.  G.  F. 
Edxv,  10  vols.  £5  5s. 

Passing  Thonghts  on  Beligion. 

By  the  Author  of  <Amy  Herbert.'  New 
EditioB.   Fep.6s. 

Self-azamination  before  Confirmation. 
By  the  same  Author.    82mo.  Is.  6dL 

BeadinsB  for  a  Month  Preparatory  to 
Confirmation  from  Writers  of  ^e  Early  and 
English  Chnrch.   BythesamSb  Fcp.4t. 

BeadingB  for  Xwy  Day  in  Iient,  oom* 
piled  from  the  Writings  of  Bishop  Jbsxmt 
Tatx^b.    By  the  same.    Tep,  5s. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion  i 
the  Devotions  chiefly  ftom  the  works  of 
jBBmT  Tatlob.  By  the  same,    82nio.8s. 


Principles  of  Ednoation  drawn 

tnm  Nature  and  Revelatioii,  and  Applied 
to  Female  Ednoation  in  the  Upper  Classes. 
By  the  same.    2  vols.  fcp.  12s.  6dL 

The  Wife's  Manual;  or,  Prayers, 
llionghts,  and  Songs  on  Several  Occasions 
of  a  Matron's  Life,  By  the  Bev.  W.  Cal- 
vbbt,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  Bd, 

Lyra  Domestioa ;  Christian  Songs  for 
Domsstio  Edification.  Translated  ihom  the 
PwatUry  and  Harp  of  C^  J.  P.  Sfftta,  and 
from  other  sonroes,  by  Richabd  Massib. 
Fibst  snd  Secokd  Sbbies,  fcp.  4s.  6dL  each. 

*  Spiritual  Songs '  for  the  Sundays 

and  Holidays  thronghont  the  Tesr.  \j 
J.  S.  B.  HoHSELL,  LL.D.  Vicar  of  Egham 
and  Raral  Dean.  Sixth  Thoasand.  Fcp. 
price  4s.  6€f. 

The  Beatitudes :  Abasement  before  God : 
Sorrow  fbr  Sin  s  Meekness  of  Spirit;  Desire 
fivHoUness;  QentleBeai)  Parity  of  Heart; 
the  Peses-BiBkers  t  SnfRBfings  for  Christ. 
By  the  same  Anther.  Third  Edition,  re- 
vised.   Fcp.  8s.  6dL 

His  Presence  not  his  Memory.  185.*$. 
By  the  same  Anthor,  in  memory  of  his  Sok. 
Fifth  Edition.    16mo.  Is. 
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NSW  WOBKS  nmuBBiD  mx  LONGMANS  mmd  OQl 


Lyra  Ctewnairinm-  twnsUted  teiikUi^ 

Qenmn  byMiM  G.  WoncwoBTB.  Fcbst 
Sbbibi*  Hymns  for  Um  8iiiid«yft  and  Oiief 
F««tiTiU«;  SxoovD  SBBiBa»  Uit  ChristiAn 
Life.    Fcp.  3t.  6<2.  each  Sxbibs. 

Hymns  from  Iiyr*  G^ermonioa,  i8mo.  l«. 

Lyra  Suohazistica  ;  Hymns  and 
YenMS  on  the  Holy  Oommimiffiw,  Andont 
and  Modem ;  with  other  Poeau.  Edited  by 
the  Bev.  Obbt  Shiplkt,  MJL  Second 
Edition.    Fcp.  7«.  6dL 

lOTft  Maaaiaziioai  Hymxn  and  Yenes  on 
the  Life  of  Cturist,  Ancient  and  Modem ; 
with  other  Poems.  By  the  same  Editor. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged.    Fcp.  7jl  6dL 

Iiyra  Mystioa ;  Hymns  ind  Terses  on  Sacred 
Subjects,  Ancient  and  Modem.  By  the 
same  Editor.    Fcp.  7*,  6tf. 


Modem,  Odes^  and 
Poetiy.    Editedbyth* 
MA.    Third  Editien, 


«r  Si 


PrineiiilA    of   TWo^ 


The    Gathotio    Dootrixie 

Atonement;  a 

Berelopment  in  the  dureii 
duction  on  the 
Derelopments.    By  H.  K. 
6vo.  8«.6d 

Endeavours  after  tbe  Chntzj 

Life:  Discourses.    By  Jamxm 

Fourth  and  cheaper  Bditioo» 

vised;   the  Two    Series  complete  c 
Volume.    Post  8to.  7«.  6<£. 


Tyri 


Introduotory     i  lOininTm    on  12 

History   of  Betigiima    Wonhip;  U  . 
Seqoel  to  the  *  Tissaona  00  GfariKiai  1 
dences.*    By  Eichakd   Wha: 
New  Edition.  18nio.  2a.  6dL 


T,     4 


Travels^   Voyages^  <^c. 


The    North-West   Pemnmila   of 

Iceland;  being  the  Journal  of  a  Tour  in 
Iceland  in  the  Summer  of  1862.  By  G.  W. 
Shsphkbd,  MJL  F.Z.S.  With  a  Map  and 
Two  Illnstrations.    Fcp.  Bro.  7«.  Cd. 

Fiotores  ih  Tyrol  and  Elsewhere, 

From  a  Family  Sketch-Book,  By  the 
Author  of  <A  Voyage  en  Zigzag,*  &c 
Quarto^  with  numerous  Illustrationf,  21«. 

How  we  Spent  the  Sununer;  or, 

a  Voyage  en  Zigzag  in  Switzerland  and 
l^rrol  with  some  Members  of  the  Alfxvs 
Club.  From  the  Sketch-Book  of  one  of  the 
Psity.  Third  Edition,  ve^drawn.  I&  oblong 
4to.  with  about  800  lUustmtions,  16c 

Beaten  Tracks;  or,  Pen  and  Pencil 
Sketches  in  Italy.  By  the  Authoress  of 
*  A  Voyage  en  Zigzag.'  With  42  Plates, 
containing  about  800  Skatefaet  flmm  Draw- 
ings made  on  the  Spot    8yo.  16s. 

Florence,  the  New   Capital   of 

lUly.  By  C.  K.  Wkli>.  With  several  En- 
grayings  on  Wood,  from  Drawings  by  the 
Author.    Post8vo.  12«.  6<f. 

Map  Of  the  Chain  of  Mont  Blaiio» 

ftom  an  aetnal  Surrey  in  1868—1864.  By 
A.Ana]ia-RxiLLT,F.B.OJ3.M.A.a  Pttb- 
Ushed  under  the  Authority  of  the  Alpine 
Cfaib.  In  OuomoUthography  on  extra  stout 
diawlng-psper  28in.  x  17in.  price  10s.  or 
ponied  on  canyaa  in  a  folding  caas^lSSi6d  I 


History    of   Disoorery    in  ec 

Australasian  GcdonieSy  Australia,  Tac 
and  New  Zealandy&oan  the  ig^TltiwT  Du 
the  Present  Day.    By  Wujliam  Us-rr 
With  8  Maps  of  tha  Racent  Sxptecx 
from  Official  Sources.    2  Tola.  Sva  Vt 

The  Capital  of  the   Tyooon: ' 

NanaUTe  of  a  8  Tears'  ftwidMina  ia  J*.-* 
By  Sir  Buthbuvobo  Aixx>ck»  Lx- 
S  volSb  8vo.  with  numerooa  lUQatzatiflBa  i. 

The  Dolomite  Mountalxia.  £xs^ 

dons  through  Tyrol,  Garinthia,  Caniois.  1: 
Friull.  By  J.  Qilbkbt  and  G.C.Ci::i 
crnix*  F.B.G.a  WithiiiiiB«m»  T^-r^ 
tions.  Square  crown  Sro.  tiu 

A  Iiady's  Tour  Bound  Moate  Bo«> 

including  Visits  to   the   luiiaa   XsIjt 
With  Map  and  DluatrationsL    P«tt  8v«w  U 

Guide  to  the  Pyrenees,  fcr  d»  a 

of  Mountaineers.  By  Gbabi^  Pa^ti. 
With  Maps,  Ac.  and  AppendiaL    f^C^ 

The  Alpine  Guide.    By  Jonr  B&u. 

M.B.LA.  late  Pnsideiit  of  the  AlpiM  Cs^ 

Post  8to.  with  MapsaBdothv  IQiMtntktt 
Guide  to  th*  Sastem  A]p««  CJb^ 
Guide  to  the  "WaeleRi  AJaa, 

Moat   Blaac^  Mooto  Rota,  lEnslL  Ac 

price  7a  6dL 

Guide  to  the  Obarland  and  an  Switac^ 
had.  waqMiDg   Oa    Maighhsiiihsei  ^ 
Moate  Rosa  and  the  Qiaal  St.  Tta^i' 
with  Lombaidy  and  the  adkMtt  aatki 


N£W  WORKS  POBUIHBD  bt  LON03iAJ«&  and  00. 


i: 


le    Englishman  in  India.     By 

^iiAtti^BS  Raikks,  Eiq.  C.S.I.  formerly 
k>inini98ioner  of  Lahore.    Poet  8vo.  7«.  6dL 

juo  Xrisli  in  America.    Bj  Jorv 

PRA2VCIS  Maocxbb,  ILP.  for  Cork.    Post 

tie  Aroli  of  TitoB  and  the  Spoils 

of  the  Temple;  in  Hietorical  and  Critical 
Lecture,  with  Aathentic  Illustratlona  By 
W11.MAM  Knight,  M.A.  With  10  Wood- 
cuts froin  Ancieot  Bamaina.    4to.  10«. 

iiriositieB  of  Iiondon;   exhibitiog 

the  most  Rare  and  Remarkable  Objecta  of 
Interest  in  the  Metropolia;  with  nearly 
Sixty  Teara'  Personal  Recollections.  By 
JoHsr  Tjmbb,  F.S.A.  New  iEdition,  cor- 
rected and  enlarged.    8ro.  Portrait,  2tf. 


KarratiTes  of  Shipwrecks  of  the 

Royal  Kavy  between  1798  and  1857,  com- 
piled from  Official  Documents  hi  the  Ad- 
miralty by  W.  O.  &  OnxT;  with  a  PrafiuM 
by  W.  S.  GiLLT,  DJ>.   8d  Edition,  fcp.  6f. 

Visits   to   Bemarkable   Places : 

Old  Halls,  Batile-Fields,  and  Scenea  illna- 
tratiye  of  Striking  Passages  in  English 
Hiatory  and  Poetry.  By  Wiluax  Howitt. 
2  Toli.  square  crown  8yo.  with  Wood  £n- 
grarings,  25s. 

The    Bnral    Life   of    England. 

By  the  same  Author.  With  Woodcuts  by 
Bewick  and  WilUama.  Medium  8yo.  12s.  6dL 

A  Week   at   the   Land's   End. 

By  J.  T.  BuoHT  $  assisted  by  E.  H.  Rodd, 
R.  Q.  Couou,  and  J.  Ralfs.  With  H^i 
and  96  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  C«.  Gd, 


Works  of  Fiction. 


Che  Warden :  a  NotcL    By  Ahthoitt 

Troixopb,    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6dL 


Barohester  Towers :  a 
Warden.'  By  the  same 
8yo.  Sj.  6<i 


Sequel   to    'The 
Author.    Crown 


Stories  and  Tales  by  the  Author 

of  *  Amy  Herbert,'  uniform  Edition,  each 
Tale  or  Story  complete  in  a  single  volume. 


Amy  Hbbbbbt,  2s.6dL 
Gkbtbvdb,  2s.  6dL 
£arl*8  Dauobteb, 
2«.6dL 

EXPERIENCB  OF  LIFB, 

Clbtb  Haix,  3a.  8dL 
IvoBS,  81. 6dL 


Kathabdtb  Ashtov, 

8t.6dL 
Haroabbt    Pbboi- 

VAL,  5s. 

Lanbtoit     Pabsob- 

AOB,4«.6dL 
Ubsula,  4s.  6dl 


A  Olimpie  of  th«  "WorldL    By  the  Author 
of  *  Amy  Herbert'    Fcp.  7s.  6dL 

The  Journal  of  a  Home  Life.  By  the 
flame  Aotbor.    Post  8vo.  9/.  GdL 

After  Lifis ;  a  Sequel  to  the  'Journal  of  a  Home 
Life.*   By  the  same  Author.    Poet  8rc. 

Gkdlus ;  or,  Roman  Soenct  of  the  Time 
of  Aagostus:  with  Noteeand  Ezenfaaaes 
iUiutratiTe  of  the  Manners  and  Customa  of 
the  Andint  RomansL  From  the  German  of 
Prof.  Bbobbb.  New  Edit  Poet  8Ta7s.6aL 

Charioles ;  a  Tale  iUuatratire  of  PriTate 
Lift  among  the  Ancient  Greeks:  with  Notes 
and  Ezcarmse^  From  the  German  of  Prof. 
Bicui.   Kew  Edition,  Poet  Svo.  7s.  eaL 


j  Springdale  Abbey :    Extracts  f^om 
I       the  Letters  and  Diaries  of  an  EvouaH 
Pbeaohbb.    8vo.  12tf. 


The  Six  Sisters  of  the  Valleys: 

an  Historical  Romance.  By  W.  Bbamlbt- 
MooRK,  M.A.  IncnmbeDt  of  Gerrard's  Cross, 
Bucks.  Fourtli  Edition,  with  U  Illustrationa. 
Crown  8?o.  6s. 

;  Tales   from    Greek    Mythology. 

By  Geokgb  W.  Cox,  MJL  late  Scholar 
'  of  Trin.  ColL  Ozon.  Second  Edition.  Squat* 
I       l6mo.  8s.  6<1 

'    Talaa  of  the  Gtodn  and  Horooa.   By  the 
I       same  Author.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  5s. 

!    Talea  of  Thebea  and  Argoa.  By  the  same 
Author.    Fcp.  4s.  6dL 

A  Manual  of  Mythology,  in  the  form  of 
Question  and  Answer.  By  the  same 
Author.    Fcp.  89, 

Cabinet  Edition  of  Nereis  and 

Tales  by  By  G.  J.  Whttb  Mbi^villb  :— 

Tho  Gladiators :  a  Talc  of  Rome  and  Judva. 
Crown  8to.  6s. 

Digby  Grand,  5s. 

Kate  Oorentry,  Ss. 

General  Bounoo,  Bs. 

Holmby  Houae,  Ss. 

Good  for  Nothing,  Bt, 

Tho  Queen'a  Marlea,  dt. 

TlM  Int«rpreter»  a  Tale  of  the  \f ar. 

o 
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NEW  WORKS  ruBUiBBD  bt  LONGMANS  avd  OOL 


Poetry  and  The  Drama. 


Moore's  Poetioal  Works,  Cheapest  i 

Editionfl  oompleto  in  1  toL  inclnding  the 
Aatobiogzmphical  Pnflftces  and  Author's  Uat 
Notes,  which  are  still  copyright.  Crown 
8yo.  roby  type,  with  Portnut,  6f.  or 
People's  Edition,  in  larger  type,  12s.  6d 

Moore'a  Poetioal  WorlLS,  as  above,  Library 
Edition,  mediom  8vo.  with  Portrait  and 
Tignette,  14s.  or  in  10  vols.  fcp.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Moore's  Lalla  Bookh,  Tenniel's  Edi- 
tion, with  68  Wood  Engravings  from 
Original  Drawings  and  other  Illustrations. 
Fcp.  4to.  2U 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  Haelise's 

Edition,  with  161  Steel  Plates  from  Original 
Drawings.    Super-royal  8ya  81s.  6cf. 

Uiniatnre  Bdition  of  Moore's  Iriah 
JlfefodMS,  with  MacUse's  Illustrations,  (as 
above)  reduced  in  lithography.  Imp. 
16mo.  10s.  6<2. 

Southey's   Poetioal  Works,  with 

the  Author's  last  Corrections  and  copyright 
Additions.  Library  Edition,  in  1  toL 
medium  8vo.  with  Portrait- and  Vignette, 
14i.  or  in  10  vols.  fbp.  8s.  6dL  each. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Borne ;  with  Ivry 

and  the  .^Imiadiii.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
MAOAtTLAT.    16mo.  4s.  6dL 


Maoftnlay'B  Iiay*  of  Anoieat 
Rome.  With  90  Illostrations  on  Wood, 
Original  and  from  the  Antique,  from 
Drawings  by  G.  Sohabf.    Fcp.  4to.  2U. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Iiord  Macaulay'a 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  with  Scharf 's  Il- 
lustrations (as  above)  reduced  in  Litho- 
graphy.   Imp.  16mo.  10s.  Qd, 

Poems.  By  JxAK  Inqxlow.  Twelfth 
Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Poems  by  Jean  Ingelow.  A  New  Bdltion, 
with  nearly  100  Ulustratiens  by  Eminent 
ArUsts,  engraved  on  Wood  by  the  Brothers 
DAI.ZIBU    Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

A  Story  of  Doom,  and  other  Poems.  By 
Jbah  Ikoelow.    Fcp.  6s. 

Poetioal  Works  of  Letitia  Blisa- 

beth  Landon  (L.E.L.)    2  rols.  16mo.  10s. 

Playtime  with  the  Poets :  a  Selee* 

tion  of  the  beat  English  Poetry  for  the  use 
of  ChUdieo.    By  a  Laot.    Crown  8yo.  5t. 


Memories  of  some  Oontempon 

Poets ;  with  Selectiofia  from  tbeir  \r--_ 
By  ExiLT  Tatlob.     Bojal  18b  ol  Ic 


Bowdler's 

cheaper  Gennine  Edition,  coapfeSe  ^ 
large  type,  with  86  Woodcut 
price  14s.  or  in  6  podet  Tcda.  t€. 


SYiaLkspeo!te*B  Sonnets 

fore  Interpreted  ;  his  PriTste 
tified;  tc^ether  with  a 
ofHimseK  ByGKiLau> 


Amndines  Cami,  oTe  Mi 

tabrigiensimn  Lnsos  CanorL 
edidii  H.  Dsubt,  lf.A. 
rayit  H.J.  HoDoaos, 
price  7$,  6dL 


t  _  i 


Horatii  Opera, 

Copious  English  Notes^ 
and  Various  Readings^ 
J.  E.  ToHOB,  HJL    Sto.  Sis. 


Eight 


Sdinoc 

IRefa 


vtx. 


of 

the    Achamians^     gwSgfci^^ 
Wssps^  Peace,  Birds^  Fk«g%  mad 
Translated     into     Bhymed 

LlEONABD-HAJfrsOll  BUDDylUL 


I 


The  iBneid  of  Virgil 

English  Verse.  By  Jobjt  Cosns-  ' 
M.A.  Corpos  Proftsaor  of  Latin  in  tL<  r  _ 
Tersity  of  Oxford.    Crown  Sro.  da. 


The  mad  of  Homar 

into  Blank  Verse.    By  I 
Wbioht,  M  JL  2  vols,  cro 


C»ir* 
SrowSU 


The  niad  of  Homer  in 

Hexameter  Verse.  By  J.  RsarxT  I  i«' 
MJL  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  S^* 
crown  8yo.  21s. 

Dante's  Divine  Ck>medy,  tnaais:^ 

in  English  Terza  Rtma  by  Joan  Datxa« 
]f.A.  [With  the  Italian  Text*  ^.t- 
ariiiii€tf,iaterpaged.]    Stol  tU 

The  H<^  Child.    A  Poem  in  F-.: 

Cantos;  also  an  Ode  to  SilcBc«,  ana  «d«> 
Poema.   By  S.  Jximm,  MJL.    Frp.  8tv  U 

Poetioal  Works  of  John 

Reade;  with  final  Berisloa  and 

.8  Tols.  icp.  18a.  or  aaoh  tvJ.  asfpamia^,  fe 


NEW  WORKS  PUBunoED  bt  LONGICAKS  Aim  CO. 


Id 


Rural  Sports^  ^c. 


btioy-olopndia  of  Bural  Sports ; 

A  Complete  Aoooant,  Historfeal,  Practical, 
and  Deeeripftre,  of  Hmitfaig,  Shooting, 
Fiehingv  Badng,  ftc  By  D.  P.  Bladtb. 
With  above  600  Woodeato  (80  firam  Devgna 
by  Joan  Lbbch).    8yo.  42f. 

k>l.    Sawker^i   XnttmotioiiB   to 

Xonng  Sporttmen  in  all  that  relates  to  Gnna 
and  Shooting.  Bevieed  by  the  Aathor*!  Soir. 
Square  crown  ara  with  iUoBtrations.  ISi. 

nie  Bifley  its  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice. By  Abthvb  Walkbb  (79th  High- 
landere).  Staff,  Hytheand  Fleetwood  Schools 
of  Mnsketxy.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
with  125  Woodcuts,  5«. 

riie  Bead  Shot,or  Sportsman's  Com|rfete 
Guide  i  a  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Qnn, 
Bog-breaking,  Pigeon*shooting,  &c  By 
Mabbbmaw.    Fcp.  with  Plates,  6«. 

A.  Book  on  Angling:  being  a  Com- 
plete Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Angling  in 
OTeiy  branch,   inclndtng   fall    Illnstrated 

'  Lists  of  Salmon  Flies.  By  Francis  Francis. 
Second  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  U  other 
Plate8,p1ainand  coloored.    Poet8vo.  15«. 

,Spbemera's  Handbook  of  Ang- 
ling :  Teaching  Fly-flshlng,  Trolling,  Bot- 
tom-fishing, Salmon-fishing ;  with  the 
Natural  History  of  River  Fish.    Fcp.  6f . 

The   ny-Fiflher'8   Entomology. 

By  Alfbbd  Rovalds.  With  o<^nred 
Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artifi- 
cial hisect  Sixth  Edition;  with  20 
coloured  Plates,    8vo.  IAb. 

Yonatt  on  the  Horse.   BeTised  aad 

enhngedbyW.WATSOV,  M.R.aY.&  ^m, 
with  numeions  Woodcuts,  12a.  OdL 

Tonatt  on  the  Dog.    Oy  the  same  Author.) 
8to.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  8t. 


The  Cricket  Field ;  or,  the  History 
and  the  Science  of  the  Game  of  Cricket  By 
Jakbb  Ptoboiv,  ItA.  4th  EdiHotL  Pep.  6«. 

The  Horse-Trainer^s  and  Sports- 
man's Guide:  with  (Considerations  on  the 
Duties  of  Grooms,  on  Purchasing  Blood 
Stock,  and  on  Yeterinaiy  Bzamlnation. 
By  DiOBT  Coixoia.    Poet  8vo.  6«. 

Blaane'8  Veterinary  Art :  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
Curative  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
Horse,  Neat  Cattle,  and  Sheep.  Seventh 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  a  Stbbl. 
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